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PREFACE. 


THE great progress that has been made in Biblical stud- 
‘ies of late years demands some better Text-book for the il- 

lustration of Old Testament History than has hitherto ex- 
isted. It is surprising that a subject of such universal in- 
terest and importance should have no manual which can 
for a moment be compared, in fullness, accuracy, and schol- 
ar-like treatment, with the Histories of Greece and Rome 
in general use in our best schools. This attempt to sup- 
ply such a want is partly due to the suggestions of many 
schoo]-masters and other persons who have expressed a de- 
sire for a good Class-book for use on Sundays and at other 
times. 

Besides giving the history recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment with the necessary explanetions, notes, references, and 
citations, this Work contains information on a large num- 
ber of other subjects. Among these may be mentioned an 
account of each of the Books of the Bible, containing much 
of the matter found in “Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment,” the geography of the Holy Land and of other coun- 
tries, together with the political and ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties of the Jews, Historical and Genealogical Tables, etc. 

The Appendices, Notes and Illustrations are taken for 
the most part from the Dictionary of the Bible. 


Wy. SMITH, 
Lonpvon, November, 1865. 
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Moses, after Michael Angelo, 


BOOK I. 


FROM ADAM TO ABRAHAM. THE PROBATION OF THER 
HUMAN RACE. A.M. 1-2008 B.C. 4004-1936. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CREATION. 


§ 1. Purpose and scope of Scripture History. § 2. The Universe created by 
God only. § 38. At a definite time. § 4. The objects created—They 
are described as phenomena. §5. The order of Creation. § 6. Chaos: 
its indefinite duration. § 7. Works of the several days: i. Light—ii. 
The firmament and division of the waters—iii. Seas, dry land, and 
plants—iv. Sun, moon, and stars—vy. Reptiles, fishes, and birds —vi. 
The higher animals and man. § 8. The rest of the Seventh Day: the 
Sabbath. § 9. Primeval state of man—Marriage—Paradise—Naming 
of the animals—Language—Spiritual perfection. 


§ 1. The purpose of this work is to set forth the History 
contained in the Old Testament, with the necessary explana- 
tions and illustrations. We begin where the Bible itself be- 
gins. Its first Book, the first of the five-fold volume (Penta- 
teuch) ascribed to Moses, opens with the words which form 
its title in Hebrew :—“ In the beginning.” That beginning, 
as explained by the Greek title of Genesis, is the commence- 
ment of creation; but this is but the first of the steps by 
which God built up for Himself a people,a Church, in the 
world which he created to be its dwelling-place. The Bible 
relates the history of that Church. It shows us the succes- 
sive offers of grace which God made, first, to all mankind, 
then to the family of Abraham, then to the nation of the Jews, 
and lastly again to all mankind in Jesus Christ; and it so ex- 
hibits the result of these several offers, as to make us know 
our own impotence and the omnipotence of His mercy. 

§ 2. The Books of Moses were written for a people who 
believed in Gop, who had been revealed to them as ONE only, 
a personal, omniscient, omnipotent Being. Without preface, 
therefore, or argument on the being of God, the sacred writer 
speaks of Him as the Creator of the universe :—“ In the be 


"Cnar. I. The Order of Creation. 17 


ginning God created the heaven and the earth.”’ The pur- 
pose of this declaration was practical. It is addressed to the 
reader’s religious faith, not to his scientific curiosity. It is 
designed to guard believers against the first steps in unbelief. 
There is in it a tacit reference to all tue forms of error re- 
specting the origin of the universe. The world was created 
by God; not by chance, not by self-generation, not by imper- 
sonal powers of nature, not by many agents, whether acting 
in harmony, or in antagonism, like the good and evil prin- 
ciples of the Persian religion. Above all, the sacred story 
reveals the dove which was the ruling principle of the whole 
work, for at each stage God pronounces it good. And if we 
take this first statement in connection with other passages 
of the Bible, we learn that the agent in creation was the Son, 
the Word.’ 

§ 3. This work of creation, which is altogether distinct from 
the maintenance of the things once created, was performed ad 
a definite time. “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” They did not exist, therefore, from eternity ; 
nor are we permitted to trace them backward from age to 
age, till we lose all idea of their having had a beginning. 
Scripture does not tell us how remote the beginning is from 
any age of the world, known to science or to history, but it 
insists on the reality of a beginning for the Universe. 

§ 4. The odjects created were all that we are cognizant of, 
both by sense and reason :—“ the heaven and the earth :’—the 
earth on which we live, and all that 1s above it: the Cosmos 
of the Greeks. And here, on the very threshold, we meet 


with the manifest principle, that the scriptural history of cre 


ation is a history of phenomena. 'The heaven which God cre- 
ated is that which we see, whether at once, by unaided vision, 
or gradually by the discoveries of the astronomer. The earth 
is the whole structure which forms our portion of the great 
Cosmos, manifested to us in like manner. These phenomena 
are so spoken of, in the plain language of common sense, as to 
leave the reader’s judgment open for the reception of scien- 
tific facts and laws; but, whatever wonders science may re- 


1Geu. i. 1. Onthe Names of God, | made” (John i. 1-8). ‘‘God.... 
see Notes and Illustrations. hath in these last days spoken unto 

? «¢In the beginning was the Word,}us by His Son, whom He hath ap- 
and the Word was with God, and the| pointed heir of all things, by whom 
Word was God. The same was in| also He made the worlds” (Heb. i. 2). 
the beginning with God. AU things|‘‘ All things were created by Him 
were made by Him; and without Him| and for Him”’ (Col. i. 16). Comp. i 
was not any thing made that was|Cor. viii. 6; Rom. xi. 36. 
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veal in heaven and earth, the simple truth remains, that God 
created them all. 

§ 5. This might have seemed enough for the basis of our 
belief in God, as the Being in whose hands we are. But as 
a whole can only be comprehended through its parts, we are 
further taught the order in which the various portions of the 
created universe were produced ; and that this order was pro- 
gressive, from the lowest to the most perfect forms of being. 
From the first simple fact of creation by God at a definite time 
we are led on to a second point of time, when the earth (for 
the heaven is not now mentioned)* existed indeed, but in a 
state of confusion and emptiness. Its materials were not yet 
arranged in order, and it was void of the forms of being that 
were to cover its surface. Science clearly shows that our 
globe has passed through such a stage. Its materials were 
fused by heat, the great sustaining power of all life; and from 
that state the outer portions hardened into what is called the 
earth’s crust, on the surface of which the vapors began to 
condense into water, while they still shut out the light of 
heaven. This watery chaos is the stage from which the more 
detailed narrative begins :‘—“ The earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And 

< the spirit (or wind) of God moved upon the face of the wa- 
ters.” 

§ 6. The duration of this Chaos is not so much as hinted 
at; and this absence of chronological definition, which sep- 
arates the 1st verse from the 3d, was noticed by Hebrew 
scholars long before the discoveries of geology had revealed 
the earth’s antiquity. It is quite clear that the Book of Gen- 
esis assigns no date for the epoch of creation. The succes- 
sive steps by which “ the heaven and earth rose out of chaos ” 
are arranged in periods called days; and some who admit 
the indefinite duration of chaos, yet hold that these are natu- 
ral days of 24 hours. But there are insuperable objections 
to this view; and the use of the word day for an indefinite 
period is extremely frequent in the Bible.° How these peri- 
ods of creation were defined, and what analogy they bore to 
natural days, is a question too wide to be discussed here.* 


"Gen. i. 2. ‘Thid. |with the discoveries of astronomy 
° Deut. ix. 1; Psalm xxxvii. 13; | and geology, are too many to be even 
exxxvii. 7; Rom. xiii. 12; Heb. iii. | enumerated. The ablest exposition 
15. of that ‘‘phenomenal” view, which 
° The works written, especially in| seems the only key to such difficul- 
our own age, with a view to reconcile | ties, is given in Hugh Miller’s Testé- 
the Mosaic account of the Creation | mony of the Rocks. Further investie 
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The following are the works assigned to each “ day :” 

S 1.1 On the Frrsr Day went forth the Word of God— 
the creative FIAT, as it has been well called, for “He spake 
and it was done”-—“ Let there be Lieut, and Light was.”' 
Light broke over the face of the choas, we are not told from 
what source, but probably through the floating vapors being 
new rare enough to be penetrated by the sun’s light. It 
shone upon each part of the earth’s surface that was exposed 
to it in turn, and so “God divided the light from the dark- 
ness ; and God called the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night. And the evening and the morning were the 
First Day.”* 

ii As yet the watery vapors raised by intense heat 
formed an envelop of mist around the earth. They were 
now parted into two divisions, those which lie upon and hang 
about the surface of the earth, and those which float high 
above it. The blue heavens became visible, like a crystal 
vault, called the firmament (literally cmpanse), because its ap- 
pearance is that of an outspread covering, elsewhere likened 
to a tent.’ But the word chosen no more implies that the 
sky is really a solid vault than that it is a canvas tent. It 
forms, to the eye, the partition between the upper and low- 
er heavens, between “the waters under the firmament and 
the waters above the firmament.” Such was the work of 
the Seconp Day.” 

iii, Next began the tremendous upheavings and sinkings 
of the earth’s crust, by the forces at work within it, which 
formed it into mountains and valleys, and provided channels 
and basins for the waters on its surface. These were now 


gation may perhaps throw more light 
on these interesting questions. Mean- 
while it may be safely said that mod- 
ern discoveries are in no way opposed 
to the great outlines of the Mosaic 
cosmogony. ‘That the world was cre- 
ated in six periods, that creation was 
bya law of gradual advance, begin- 
ning with inorganic matter, and then 
advancing from the lowest organisms 
to the highest, that since the appear- 
ance of man upon the earth no new 
species have come into being; these 
are statements not only not disproved, 
but the two last of them at least amply 
confirmed by geological research. 

7 Gen. i, 3. Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 6. 

*Gen.i. 4,5. On the supposition 


that the work of Creation was unfold- 
ed to Moses, in vision, as a series of 
pictorial scenes, divided by intervals 
of darkness, since the whole vision 
began from a state of darkness, those 
successive intervals would naturally 
be reckoned with the following day. 
The division of the day from sunsct 
to sunset is still observed by the Jews. 

* Isaiah x1. 22. 

Gen. i. 6-8. To substitute the 
word atmosphere for firmament and 
heaven is a dangerous departure from 
the phenomenal simplicity of the nar- 
rative. The work was rot so much 
the creation of an atmnsphere, as the 
beginning of its clearance from dense 
aqueous vapor. 
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gathered into collections which were catled Seas, while the 
name of arth was applied, in an narrower sense than before, 
to the portions exposed above the waters. On these portions 
the germs of vegetation began at once to burst into life, form- 
ing grass and fruit trees. These had their seed in themselves, 
after their kind. Here is the great law of reproduction accord- 
ing to species, on which depends the order of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. This was the work of the Turrp 
Dax.” 

iv. On the Fourrn Day, the Sun and Moon were seen in the 
firmament of heaven. The fact of their previous creation is 
involved in the stability of the earth as a member of the so- 
lar system, as well as in the appearance of light on the first 
day. Itis not said that they were first created on the fourth 
day; and of the stars, many of which must have existed 
myriads of years before their light reached the earth, it is 
simply said, “ He made the stars also,” not when He made 
them. In fact, the “ fourth day ” seems to mark the period 
during which the air was cleared of its thick vapors, by the 
action of the plants and other causes, so that the heavenly 
bodies became visible. Stress is laid on their ruling as 
well as lighting the day and night. God said :—“ Let them 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years.” They 
were designed, as they have ever since been used, to mark 
out the periods of human life; to inculcate the great lesson 
that “to every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven.”™ 

v. Vegetables could live and flourish in a thick moist at- 
mosphere; and the lower animal organisms could already 
be associated with them, though they had not been men- 
tioned as yet, because not outwardly visible. But now the 
larger animals appeared. First the waters teemed with the 
“creeping things” and the “ great sea-monsters,” with fishes 
and reptiles. Birds were produced at the same time, and 
might have been seen flying over the waters and in the open 
firmament of heaven. This was the work of the Frrru 
Day.* i 

vi. The Srxrn Day witnessed the creation o1 the higher 
animals and Man. ‘These were formed out of the earth, 
the chemical constituents of which are, in the main, the same 
as those of animal bodies. The latter,in fact, derive their 
materials from the vegetables, which have first derived 
theirs from the earth and air and water; and all render 


4 Gen. i. 9-13. ™ Gen. i. 14-19; Eccles. iii. 1. 18. Gen. i. 20-28. 
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back their gaseous and fluid components to air and water, 
and their solids to the earth. 

Man, the last created, for whom all the previous work was 
but a preparation, differed from all other creatures in being 
made like God. The depth of meaning contained in this 
statement, though partly revealed in the Son of God, the 
true head of our race, remains to be developed hereafter, 
But at least it includes intellectual and spiritwaé likeness, ine 
telligence, moral power, and holiness. To man was given 
dominion over all other animals; and both to him and them 
the plants were given for food. All were appointed to con- 
tinue their species according to their own likeness, and all 
were blessed with fertility ; but on the human race was pro- 
nounced the special blessing :—“ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it :’—so that Man’s lord- 
ship of the creation is a part of his original constitution.” 

On each of the works of the last four days God pronounced 
the blessing that i¢ was very good ; perfect in its kind, use- 
ful in its purpose, and entirely subject to His holy laws. 

§ 8. On the Seventu Day God ceased from his finished 
work, rested, and blessed the day by the perpetual institu- 
tion of the Sappatu.’® His rest, however, was not an entire 
cessation from activity. He had done creating, but he con- 
tinued to sustain and bless his creatures. “ My Father work. 
eth hitherto, and I work,”’* said Christ; and thus this sev- 
enth period finds its perfect analogy in the day for which 
he also gave the law, “to do good on the Sabbath-day.”"” 

§ 9. The account of the Creation in Genesis 1-11. 3, is fol- 
lowed by a more particular account of the creation and prime- 
val state-of man (Gen. ii, 4-25)."* His frame was made from 
the dust (or clay) of the ground ; his life was breathed into 
his nostrils by God. The female, created to be “a help meet 
* Gen. li. 1-3. These veises are 


improperly divided from chap. i., of 
which they form the conclusion, 


™ Gen. i. 24-31: Compare Psalm 
villi. The name Adam, which is 
used in a threefold sense — generic, 


for the human creature, both male 
and female (see Gen. v. 2), specific, for 
the male, and hence as a proper name 
for the first man—is derived from 
the ground (Adamah) out of which he 
was formed. The root sense is the 
same as that of Hdom, red. The 
name applied to man in the nobler 
aspect of his nature is Jsh (a man of 
worth, Gen. ii. 23). The distinction 
has a resemblance to that between 
fiomo and vir in Latin, 


verse 4 of chap. ii. beginning a ne” 
account of man’s primeval state. 
The institution of the Sabbath will 
be more particularly considered in 
connection with the Mosaic Law. 

16 John v. 17. 

7 Matt. xii. 12. 

% In Gen. 1.-ii. 3, Hlohim occurs 
alone as the narme of God ; in Gen. ii. 
4-25, Jehovah-Elohim is used as the 
name of the Divine Being. See Notes 
and Illustrations. 
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for him,” was made out of the substance of his own body, | 
whence she was called woman (Ishah, the feminine of Jsh, 
man). This is given now, and long afterward used by 
Christ, as a reason for the law of marriage, which is a divine 
institution, plainly involved in the fact that one woman was 
created for one man. “ Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall 
be one flesh.”” From these words, coupled with the circum- 
stances attendant on the formation of the first woman, we 
may evolve the following principles :—(1), The unity of man 
and wife, as implied in her being formed out of man, and as 
expressed in the words “one flesh ;” (2), the indissolubleness 
of the marriage bond, except on the strongest grounds ;” (3), 
monogamy, as the original law of marriage, resulting from 
there having been but one original couple, as is forcibly ex- 
pressed in the subsequent references to this passage by our 
Lord,” and St. Paul ;” (4), the social equality of man and wife, 
as implied in the terms ish and ishah, the one being the exact 
correlative of the other, as well as in the words “ help meet 
for him;” (5), the subordination of the wife to the husband, 
consequent upon her subsequent formation ;* and (6) the re- 
“spective duties of man and wife, as implied in the words 
“help meet for him.” 

To this pair God gave an abode and an occupation. He 
placed them in a Garden in Eden, an Eastern region, the name 
of which survived in historic times, and at least two of its 
four rivers are identified with the Tigris and Euphrates.” 
Their easy and pleasant occupation was to keep and dress 
the garden, or, as the Septuagint calls it, Paradise. This 
word, of Persian origin, describes an extensive tract of pleas- 
ure land, somewhat like an English park ; and the use of it 
suggests a wider view of man’s first abode than a garden. 
Perfect as he was in physical constitution, man might roam 


9 Gen. ii. 21-25. 

20 Gen. ii. 24; Matt. xix. 5. 

=. Comp. Matt. xix. 

2 «They twain,” Matt. xix. 5. 

8 «¢ Two shall be one flesh,” 1 Cor. 


guided by the position of the two 
known rivers, identify the two un- 
known ones with the Phasis and Arax- 
es, which also have their sources in 
the highlands of Armenia. 


vi. 16. 

eo le Corsxin 8; Geely tumepienlo: 

© The Hiddekel is the Tigris; but 
with regard to the Pison and Gihon, 
a great variety of opinion exists. 
Many ancient writers, as Josephus, 
- identified the Pison with the Ganges, 
and the Gihon with the Nile. Others, 


Others, 
again, have transferred the site to the 
| sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, and 
place it in Bactria; others, again, in 
the valley of Cashmere. Such spec- 
ulations may be multiplied ad znfini- 
tum, and have sometimes assumed the 
wildest character. See Dict. of Bible, 
art. Eden. 
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over a very extensive region, such as that which lies between 
the highlands of Armenia and the Persian Gulf. Here he 
might find occupation for his mind in the study of the crea- 
tures made-subject to him, and so be qualified to mame them, 
as he did when God brought them before him. This sugges- 
tion also removes a difficulty arising out of the narrow range 
of climate in which so many varieties of animals are supposed 
to have lived. At all events, the researches of science point 
to the highlands south of the Caucasus as the primeval seat 
of the human race. 

The fact of Adam’s naming the animals proves that he was 
endowed from his first creation with the power of language. 
The narrative of his fall bears indirect but certain testimony 
to his close intercourse with God. All else is speculation ; 
but we may dwell with delight on Milton’s pictures of unfall- 
en man, and believe with South that “Aristotle was but the 
rubbish of an Adam, and Athens the rudiments of Paradise.” 
More perfectly, however, does Christ, the second Adam,” 
reveal to us the perfection of the first. ? 

The last stroke in the description indicates the perfection 
of man’s innocence by the absence of the sense of shame which 
sin alone has introduced into the original moral harmony of 
man’s constitution :—“ They were both naked, the man and 
his wife, and were not ashamed.”” 


2° Gen. ii. 25. 
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THE HEBREW NAMES OF 
GOD. 


THROUGHOUT tepaiebrew Scrip- 
tures two chief n are used for 
the one true divine Being—Exouim, 
commonly translated God in our ver- 


sion, and JEHOVAH, translated Lord. 
Ex1oum is the plural of Enoan (in 


Arabie Allah), a form which occurs) 


only in poetry and a few passages of 
later Hebrew (Neh. ix. 17; 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 15). Itis also formed with the 
pronominal suffixes, as Rio1, my God, 


with the dependent genitive, and with 
an epithet, in which case it is often 
used in the short form, Ex (a word 
signifying strength), as in Ex-Suap- 
pal, God Almighty, the name by whicb 
God was specially known to the pa- 
triarchs (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3; Ex, 
vi. 3). The etymology is uncertain, 
but it is generally agreed that the pri- 
mary idea is that of strength, power to 
effect ; and that it properly describes 
God in that character in which He is 
exhibited to all men in His works, as 
the creator, sustainer, and supreme 
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governor of the world. Hence it is 
used to denote any being believed in 
and worshiped as God. But in the 
sense of a heathen deity, or a divine 
being spoken of indefinitely, the sin- 
gular is most often used, and the plu- 
ral is employed, with the strict idea 
of number, for the collective objects 


of polytheistic worship, the gods, the, 


gods of the heathen. It is also used 
for any being that strikes an observer 
as godlike (Sam. xxviii. 13), and for 
kings, judges, and others endowed 
with authority from God (Psalm 
)xxxii. 1, 6, viii. 6, xcvii. 7, etc. ; Ex. 
xxi. 6, xxii. 7, 8). The short form 
F4 is used for a hero, or mighty man, 
as Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek. xxxi. 11), 
a sense derived at once from the mean- 
ing of strength. The plural form of 
Exrout has given rise to much dis- 
cussion. The fanciful idea, that it 
referred to the Trinity of Persons in 
the Godhead, hardly finds now a sup- 
porter among scholars. I, is either 
what grammarians call the p/ural of 
majesty, or it denotes the fullness of 
divine strength, the sum of the powers 
displayed by God. 

JEHOVAH denotes specifically the 
one true God, whose people the Jews 
were, and who made them the guard- 
ians of His truth. The name is never 
applied to a false god, nor to any other 
being, except Onn, the ANGEL-JEHO- 
vAH, who is thereby marked as one 
with God, and who appears again in 
the New Covenant as ‘‘God manifest- 
ed in the flesh.” Thus much is clear ; 
but all else is beset with difficulties. 
-At a time too early to be traced, the 
Jews abstained from pronouncing the 
name, for fear of its irreverent use. 
The custom is said to have been 
founded on a strained interpretation 
of Lev. xxiv. 16; and the phrase 
there used ‘‘ Tae Name” (Shema), is 
substituted by the Rabbis for the un- 
utterable word. They also call it 
‘*the name of four letters” (77>), 
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‘“the great and terrible name,” ‘“ the 
peculiar name,”’ “the separate name.” 
In reading the Scriptures, they sub- 
stituted for it the word Aponat (Lord), 
from the translation” of which by 
Kéipzog in the LXX., followed by the 
Vulgate, which uses Dominus, we 
have got the Lorp of our Version. 
Our translators, have, however, used 
Jrnovan in four passages (Ex. vi. 3; 
Psalm Ixxxill. 18; Is. xii. 2, xxvi. 
4), and in the compounds Jehovah-.Ji- 
reh, Jehovah-Nissi, and Jehovah-Sha- 
lom (Jehovah shall see, Jehovah is my 
Banner, Jehovah is Peace, Gen. xxii. 
14; Ex. xvii. 15; Judges vi: 24); 
while the similar phrases Jehovah- 
Tsidkenu and Jehovah-Shammah are 
translated, ‘‘ the Lorp our righteous- 
ness,” and ‘‘the Lord is there” (Jer. 
xxiii. 6, xxxili. 16; Ezek. xlvili. 35). 
In one passage the abbreviated form 
JAH is retained (Psalm Ixviii. 4). 
The substitution of the word Lorp is 
most unhappy; for, while it in no 
way represents the meaning of the 
sacred name, the mind has constant- 
ly to guard against a’ confusion with 
its lower uses, and, above all, the di- 
rect personal bearing of the name on 
the revelation of God through the 
whole course of Jewish history is kept 
injuriously out of sight. For these 
reasons, we have restored the name 
in the following pages, in the common 
form, its true pronunciation haying 
been completely lost. 

The key tg the meaning of the name 
is undegeniy given in God’s rev- 
elation of Himself to Moses by the 
phrase ‘‘I am THAT J am,” in con- 
nection with the statement, that He 
was now first revealed by his name 
JEHOVAH (Ex. iii. 14, vi. 3). With- 
out entering here upon questions of 
Hebrew philology, we must be con- 
tent to take as established the ety- 
mological connection of the name 
Jehovah with the Hebrew substantive 


yerb, with the inference that it ex- 
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presses the essential, eternal, un- 
changeable Being of Jehovah, But 
more, it is not the expression only, 
or chiefly, of an absolute truth; itis a 
practical revelation of God, in His es- 
sential, unchangeable relation to His 
chosen people, the basis of His Cove- 
nant. This is both implied in the 
occasion on which it is revealed to 


Moses, and in the fifteenth verse of. 


Ex. iii. And here we find the solu- 
tion of a difficulty raised by Ex. vi. 
3, as if it meant that the name Jeho- 
vah had not been known to the patri- 
archs. There is abundant evidence 
to the contrary. As early as the 
time of Seth, ‘‘men began to call on 
the name of Jehovah” (Gen. iv. 25). 
The name is used by the patriarchs 
themselves (Gen. xviii. 14; xxiv. 40; 
XXVi. 28; xxviii. 21). It is the basis of 
titles, like Jehovah-Jireh, and of prop- 
er names, like Moriah, and Jochebed. 
Indeed, the same reasoning would 
prove that the patriarchs did not 
know God as Hlohim, but exclusive- 
ly as Hl-Shaddai. “But;-in~fact, the 
word name is used here, as elsewhere, 
for the attributes of God. He was 
about, for the first time, fully to re- 
veal that aspect of His character 
which the name implied. 

The removal of this error does 
away with many of the inferences 
drawn from the way in which the 
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two names are used in the Penta- 
teuch, and especially in the Book of 
Genesis. This is not the place for a 
discussion of the hypothesis, that the 
use of Elohim, or Jehovah, or Jehovah- 
Elohim, is a sufficient test by which 
different original documents may be 
distinguished in the Book of Genesis. 
According to this theory, the sacred 
narrative is made up of two compo- 
nent and originally independent-parts, 
the respective contributions of an 
*¢Blohist” and a ‘‘Jehovist.” But 
the prevalence of one or the other 
name is certainly not incapable of an 
explanation consistent with the single 
authorship of the book. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that, 
even if we admit that Moses made 
use of earlier documents in drawing 
up the Book of Genesis, such a theory 
does not in the least militate against 
either the unity or the divine author- 
ity of the book. The history con- 
tained in Genesis could not have been 
narrated by Moses from personal 
knowledge; but whether he was 
taught it by immediate divine sug- 
gestion, or was directed by the Holy 
Spirit to the use of earlier documents, 
is immaterial in reference to the in- 
spiration of the work, For a further 
discussion, see the articles Jehovah, 
Genesis, and Pentateuch in the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MAN’S PROBATION AND FALL. 


$1. The Trees of Life and Knowledge. § 2. The Law and its penalty. 
§ 3. The Temptation and Fall, § 4. Effects of the Fall. § 5. God’s 
judgment—i. On the Serpent—ii. On the Woman—iii. On the Man. 
§ 6. Promise of a Redeemer—The name of Hve. § 7. Institution of 
sacrifice—Dispensation of mercy. § 8. Traditions of heathen nations. 


§ 1. Tux happiness of Paradise was granted to the first hu- 
man pair on one simple condition. A restraint was to be 
placed upon their appetite and self-will. Abundant scope 
was given for gratifying every lawful taste: “The Lord God 
zaused to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food.”’ But two trees are distinguished from the 
rest, as having special properties. The tree of life had, in 
some mysterious way, the power of making man immortal.” 
The tree of the knowledge of good and evil revealed to those 
who ate its fruit secrets of which they had better have re- 
mained ignorant; for the purity of man’s happiness consist- 
ed in doing and loving good without even knowing evil. 

§ 2. The use of these trees was not left to man’s unaided 
judgment. God gave him the plain command: “Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: but of the fruit 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.”* The vast freedom granted to him proved the 
goodness of the Creator; the one exception taught him that 
he was to live under a daw; and that law was enforced by a 
practical penalty, of which he was mercifully warned. We 
must not regard the prohibition merely as a test of obedience, 
nor the penalty as arbitrary. The knowledge forbidden to 
him was of a kind which would corrupt his nature—so cor- 
rupt it, as to make him unfit, as well as unworthy, to live for- 
ever. 

§ 3. The trial of man’s obedience was completed by a 
temptation from withow.* The tempter is simply called in 


1 Gen. ii. 9. * Gen. iii. 22. | temptation is confused by the modern 
* Gen. ii. 16, 17. senses of the words tempt, try, prove. 
* The whole Scripture doctrine of | God tries his people’s faith (as in the 
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Genesis the Serpent ;° but that creature was a well-known 
type of the chief of the fallen angels, the Evil Spirit, whose 
constant effort is to drag down man to share his own ruin. 
From this enmity to God and man, he is called Saran (the 
adversary), and the Drvi* (the accuser or slanderer). Ue 
slandered God to our first parents, teaching them to doubt 
his truth, and to ascribe his law to jealousy. “ Ye shall not 
surely die: for God doth know that, in the day ye eat there- 
of, then your eyes shall be opened,and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.”” He addressed the temptation first 
to the woman, who fell into the threefold sin of sensuality, 
pleasure, and ambition, “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life.”* She “saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise ,”* and she ate the fruit, and 
gave it toher husband. The threefold appeal of the tempter 
to the infirmities of our nature may be traced also in the 
temptation of Christ, the second Adam, who “ was in all points 
likewise tempted, but without sry.” 

§ 4. In one point the devil had truly described the effect 
of eating the forbidden fruit. “Their eyes were opened.”” 
They had “ become as gods” in respect of that knowledge 
of evil, as well as good, which God had reserved to himself 
and mercifully denied to them. They became conscious of 
the working of lawless pleasure in place of purity, in the 
very constitution given them by God to perpetuate their race; 


and they were ashamed because they were naked. Toward } , 
God they felt fear in place of love, and they fled to hide — 


themselves from His presence among the trees of the garden.” 

§ 5. Thus they were already self-condemned betore God 
called them forth to judgment. en the man cast the 
blame upon the woman, and the woman upon the serpent ; 
and God proceeded to award a righteous sentence to each.” 

i. The judgment passed upon the serpent is symbolical of 
the condemnation of the devil. The creature, as Satan’s in- 
strument and type, is doomed to an accursed and degraded 
life ; and the enmity that has ever since existed between him 
and man is the symbol of the conflict between the powers of 
hell and all that is good in the human race. 

ii, The woman is condemned to subjection to her husband, 


case of Abraham), desiring that it may 5 SidRoXos. 


stand the trial: Satan tempts them, 7 Gen. iii. 4, 5. § 1 John ii. 16 
hoping for their fall. ® Gen. iii. 6. 10" Gen, iil 4. 

® Gen. iii. 1; comp. 2 Cor. xi, 3.| ™ Gen. iii. 8. 
See Notes and Illustrations. 2% Gen. iii. 9-19. 
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and sorrow and suffering in giving birth to her children ; but 
she had the consolation of hearing that her seed was to con- 
quer in the battle with the serpent, crushing its head, after 
the reptile had inflicted a deadly wound upon his heel.” 

iii, The man is shut up to a life of toil, and the earth is 
cursed for his sake, to bring forth, like himself, evil weeds, 
that require all his exertions to keep them down. But, 
as before,a promise is added; his labors shall not be with- 
out its reward—“ in the sweat of thy brow, thou shalt eat 
bread.” 

Reminded of the doom they had incurred, though its exe- _ 
cution was postponed—* dust thou art, and unto dust shalt q — 
thou return ”—and elothed by God’s goodness with the skins ' 
of beasts, they were driven out of Paradise. An angelic 
guard, with a flaming sword, debarred them from returning 
to taste the tree of life; for it would have perpetuated their 
suffering." 

§ 6. But yet they had received the revelation of eternal life. 
The curse upon the serpent and the promise to the woman 
pointed clearly to a Redeemer, who should be born of a 
woman, and, by his own suffering, should destroy the power 
of the devil; and here we have the jirst prophecy of the Mes- 
siah.. Henceforth the woman lived in the expectation of the 
promised seed, which should make her the mother of a truly 
living race; and, to signify this hope, Adam gave her the 
name of Eve (Chavah, that is, living), Thus already life 
began to spring from death.”° 

§ 7. There can be no reasonable doubt that the sacrifice 
of living animals was now instituted as a prophetic figure of 
the great sacrifice which should fulfill this promise. Animals 
must have been slain to provide the skins that clothed Adam 
and Eve; and wherefore slain, except in sacrifice? This 
might not seem conclusive in itself; but the whole reason for 
sacrifice began to exist now: its use is taken for granted in 
the next chapter (Gen. iv.) ; and it continues throughout the 
patriarchal age without the record of any other beginning. 
Thus early, then, man learned that, “ without shedding of 
blood, there is no remission of sin;” that his own forfeited 
life was redeemed, and to be restored by the sacrifice of the 
coming “seed of the woman;” and that he was placed by 
God under a new dispensation of mercy. Nay, even his 
punishment was a mercy ; for his suffering was a discipline 
to train him in submission to God’s will. The repentance of 


3 Comp. Rom. xvi. 20. M4 Gen. ill. 21-24, * Gen iii 20. 
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our first parents is nowhere expressly stated : but it is implied 
here and in the subsequent narrative. 

§ 8. We must not omit to notice the traces of these truths, 
which are found among many nations. The Greek legend 
of Pandora traces the entrance of evil to a woman; the 
Buddhist and Chinese traditions refer the beginning of sin 
to eating forbidden fruit and desiring forbidden knowledge ; 
and most systems of mythology make the serpent a type of 
the power of evil, and a divine personage his destroyer. 
Delitzsch well says, “The story of the Fall, like that of the 
Creation, has wandered over the world. Heathen nations 
have transplanted and mixed it up with their geography, 
their history, their mythology, although it has never so com- 
pletely changed form, and color, and spirit, that you can not 
recognize it. Here, however, in the Law, it preserves the 
char acter of a universal, inna, world-wide fact: and the 
groans of Creation, the Redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
and the heart of every man, conspire in their testimony to 
the most literal truth of the narrative.” The recollection of 
the tree of life is preserved in the sacred tree of the Assyrians 
and Hindoos, and in other Eastern systems of mythology. 


© See Layard, ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 472. 
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“THE SERPENT. 


Tr has been supposed by many com- 
mentators that the serpent, prior to 
the Fall, moved along in an erect at- 
titude, as Milton (Par. L. ix. 496)— 

“ Not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a surging maze.” 


But it is quite clear that an erect 
mode of progression is utterly incom- 
patible with the structure of a ser- 
pent, whose motion on the ground is 
beautifully effected by the mechanism 
of the vertebral column and the mul- 
titudinous ribs, which, forming as, it 
were 60 many pairs of levers, enable 


the animal to move its body from 
place to place; consequently, had 
the snakes before the Fall moved in 
an erect attitude, they must have 
been formed on a different plan al- 
together. It is true that there are 
Saurian reptiles, such as the Sauro- 
phis tetraductylus and the Chameesau- 
ra anguna of §. Africa, which in ex- 
ternal form are very like serpents, 
but with quasi-feet; indeed, even in 
the boa-constrictor, underneath the 
skin near the extremity, there exist 
rudimentary legs; some have been 
disposed to believe that the snakes be- 
fore the Fall were similar to the Sau. 
rophis. Such an hypothesis, howev 
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er, is untenable, for all the fossil 
‘Ophidia that have hitherto been found 
differ in no essential respects from 
modern representatives of that order ; 
it is, moreover, beside the mark, for 
the words of the curse, ‘‘upon thy 
belly shalt thou go,” are as charac- 
teristic of the progression of a Sauro- 
phoid serpent before the Fall as of a 
true Ophidian after it. There is no 
reason whatever to conclude from 
the language of Scripture that the 
serpent underwent any change of 
form on account of the part it played 
in the history of the Fall. The sun 
and the moon were in the heavens 
long before they were appointed for 
‘<signs and for seasons, and for days 
and for years.” The typical form of 
the serpent and its mode of progres- 
sion were in all probability the same 
before the Fall as after it; but subse- 
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quent to the Fall its form and pro~ 
gression were to be regarded with ha- 
tred and disgust by all mankind, and 
thus the animal was cursed ‘‘ above 
all cattle,” and a mark of condemna- 
tion was forever stamped upon it. 
There can be no necessity to show 
how that part of the curse is literally 
fulfilled which speaks of the ‘“ eami- 
ty” that was henceforth to exist be- 
tween the serpent and mankind; and 
though, of course, this has more es- 
pecial allusion to the devil, whose in- 
strument the serpent was in his de- 
ceit, yet it is perfectly true of-the ser~ 
pent. Serpents are said in Scripture 
to ‘eat dust” (see Gen. iii. 14; Is. 
Ixv, 25; Mic. vii. 17); these ani- 
mals, which for the most part take 
their food on the ground, do conse- 
quently swallow with it large por- 
tions of sand and dust. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF ADAM, OR ANTEDILUVIAN PATRiARCHS, 
DOWN TO NOAH. A.M. 1-1056. B.c. 4004—2948.* 


§ 1. Birth of Cain and Abel. § 2. Their different occupations and charac- 
ters—Two types of men. § 3. Their respective offerings. § 4. The 
murder of Abel. § 5. The punishment of Cain. § 6. His uescend- 
ants. § 7. The race of Seth. § 8. Character of Enoch—His transla- 
tion. § 9. Methuselah—Epoci of his death. 


1. Arrer the expulsion of maa from Paradise, Eve bore 
her first-born son, and named him Cain (i. e., possession, or 
acquisition), saying “I have gotten a man from the Lord.” 
The name itself, and the reason given for its choice, clearly 
indicate her belief that this man-child was the promised 

“seod of the woman.”’ Her mistake seems to have been 
soon revealed to her, for, on the birth of her second son, she 
gave him a name expressive of disappointment, ABEL (Heb. 
Ffebel, i. e., breath, vapor, transitoriness : some, however, take 
it to refer to the shortness of his life). 

§ 2. In the occupation of these two sons of Adam, we trace 
the two great branches of productive industry pursued by 
men in an early stage of society. “Abel was a keeper (or 
feeder) of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.”* Here 
are the. beginnings of the pastoral and agricultural modes of 
life; and in this respect, as in others, the two first sons of 
Adam are representatives of his posterity.. For we muat 
avoid the error of thinking of Cain and Abel as the only 
progeny of Adam and Eve. The mention of Cain’s wife,* as 
well as his fear that men would slay him A. 14), are indica- 
tions that the “ replenishing of the earth” had made consid- 
erable progress before the murder of Abel. They are rather 
to be viewed as types of the two classes of character, which 
appeared from the first among men:—the good and the 
wicked, the “children of God” and the “children of the 


1 These are the commonly received|ScrretuRE CuronoLocy at the end - 
dates; but there is really no sound] of the present chapter. 
basis for scriptural chronology before; 7” Gen. iv. 1. 
the time of David and Solomon.| * Gen. iv. 4. 

See Notes and Illustrations (A), on! * Gen. ivy. 17. 
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devil.” This is clearly recognized by St. Jude, who uses 
“the way of Cain” for a type of wickedness,’ and ‘by St. 
John, who says that “ Cain was of that wicked one (the devil), 
and slew his brother. And wherefore slew he him? Be- 
cause his own works were evil, and his brother's righteous.”* 
We see here, not only the distinction itself, but the jealousy 
and hatred with which wicked men regard the virtue that 
eondemns them, and which vents itself in persecution. Ac- 
cordingly Abel is named by our Saviour as the first of the 
noble army of martyrs. V 

3. This difference of character was made evident when 
they were called to observe the services of religion. Cain 
and Abel brought their several offerings according to their 
several possessions. “Cain brought of the fruit’ of the 
ground: Abel the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat there- 
of:” that is, the choicest of the first-born lambs or kids.* 
Abel presented his offering in a spirit of faith,’ and was there- 
fore accepted, but Cain’s was rejected on account of the 
state of mind in which it was brought. This is implied in 
God’s rebuke to Cain, who “was very wroth, and whose 
countenance fell,” though it is obscured by the language of 
the English version. The passage may be rendered thus :— 
“ Why art thou wroth, and why is thy countenance fallen ?” 
If thou doest well (or, “if thou offerest ought ” LXX.),”° is 
there not an elevation of the countenance (1. e., “ cheerfulness, 
happiness”); but if thou doest not well, there ts a sinking 
of the countenance ; sin lurketh (as a wild beast) at the door, 
“and to thee is its desire ”—it seeks the mastery over you; 
“but thou art to rule over it ’—to resist and subdue it. 

§ 4. Cain scorned the remonstrance, and his anger ad- 
vanced to its natural result in the murder of his brother.’ 
It is uncertain whether the words “ Cain talked with Abel ” 
imply a treacherous snare, or a quarrel which led on to the 
fatal deed. In any case, Cain’s rage at his brother’s being 
preferred to him was its true cause. For, fearful as is the 
trath that the first overt act of sin after the fall was a broth- 
er’s murder, he who knew what,was in man has testified that 
“whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause” has 
already broken the spirit of the Sixth Commandment,” and 
that whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” This 

_ truth is confirmed by all history ; and Christ does not hesi 


eee dudes i: ° 1 John iii. 12. ] tuagint or Greek translation of the Old 
7 Matt. xxii. 35. Testament made at Alexandria. 
® Gen. iv. 3-5. Heb: exe: U Gen. iv. 8. 2% Matt. ¢. 22 


*UXX. This indicates the Sep-| "1 John iii. 15. 
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tate to tell the Jews, who were enraged at him for the puri 
ty of His doctrine :—“ Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do; he was a murderer from 
the beginning.””* 

§ 5. This first crime was promptly punished. The sullen 
indifference of Cain’s reply to God’s demand, “ Where is Abel 
thy brother ?” was probably affected, to conceal the remorse 
which has ever haunted the murderer.” The blood of the 
victim seems always to have that power, which is ascribed to 
the blood of Abel, of “crying to God from the ground.”” 
The cry implied is clearly that for vengeance; and the same 
ery proceeds from the blood of all the martyrs.’7 Cain was 
doomed to a new infliction of the primal curse. To Adam 
the earth yielded its fruit, though with toil and sweat; but 
tou Cain, as if indignant at the outrage done her by his broth- 
er’s blood, the earth was cursed for him again, refusing to 
yield her strength under his tillage, or even to grant him an 
abode at the scene of his crime.’* But even in this aggrava- 
tion of the curse, we still see the mercy which turns the 
curse into a blessing ; for it was no doubt an incentive to 
those mechanical arts which were first practiced by the fami- 
ly of Cain. 

Cain received his doom in the same hardened spirit of im- 
penitence, filling up the measure of his unbelief by the cry, 
“My iniquity is too great to be forgiven.”’? While lament- 
ing his expulsion from the abodes of men and from the face 
of “God, his great fear is for his life, lest men should slay him. 
To quiet this fear, God gave him a special sign that he 
should not be slain (for such seems to be the true meaning 
of the “mark set on Cain”),”” and pronounced a sevenfold 
punishment on any one who should kill him. With his per. 
son thus protected, he was driven from his home, as “a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond in the earth.” 

§ 6. Cain directed his steps to the east of Eden, and settled 
in the land of Nod, that is, banishment.” He became the an- 
cestor of a race, whose history i is recorded in a very striking 


4 John vili. 44. © Gen. iv. 9. 21 Gen. iv. 14. 


6 Gen. iv. 10. 22 'There have been various conjec= 
7 Rev. vi. 10. tures as to the position of the land of 
%® Gen. iv. 12. Nod; but all that we know is, that it 
wiGen. iv. 13. was east of Eden, which throws us 


» Probably in the same way as/|back to the previous settlement of the 


signs were afterward given to Noah 
(Gen. ix. 13), Moses (Ex. iii. 2, 12), 
Elijah (1 Kings xix. 11), and Heze- 
Kink) (iss xxx vill, Ou) en 

BZ 


position of Eden itself. The main- 
tenance of intercourse between the 
Cainites and Sethites proves that the 
former did not wander very far. 
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contrast with that of the chosen race of Seth. The twa 
genealogies, when placed side by side, are as follows :— 


We 
Osin. Tikes 
Enoch donsmoch). Enos. 

Trad. Cainan. 
Mehujael. Mah\laleel. 
Methusael. J i 

Aah atch Zillah Enoch (Chanoch), _ 


| | | | 
Jabal. Jubal. Tubal Cain. Naamah. Methuselah. 
Lamech. 


| 
Noah. 


The resemblances in the names of the two families seem 8 
natural consequence of the use of significant names at a time 
when language had acquired no great variety ; and in both 
cases several of the names have a sense natural at that age, 
increase and possession. The different number of generations 
suggests that the period between the children of Lamech and 
the flood was occupied with the development of the inventions 
ascribed to them, by their unnamed descendants. The only 
personal facts of their history are, the foundation by Cain of 
the first city, which he named after his son Enoch ; the polyg- 
amy of Lamech ; and the occupations of his sons, of whom Ja- 
bal was the first nomad herdsman, Jubal the inventor of mu- 
sical instruments, both stringed and wind, and Tubal-Cain the 
first smith. It deserves notice also, that Lamech’s address 
to his wives” is the earliest example of poetry ; it forms three 
couplets of parallel clauses.* The great contrast, however, 
between the two races, is in their social and moral condi- 
tion,’ 

_§ 7. Dismissing the family of Cain, the narrative traces the 
line of the chosen race. | 

The following is their genealogy, arranged so as to show 
how far they were contemporary (see p. 35), 


* Gen iv, 23-24. * See Notes and Illystrations (B) 
° See Notes and Iilustratiens (C), fare 
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36 Character of Enoch. Cnar. IIL 


The new son, who was given to Eve “instead of Abel, 
whom Cain slew,” was hence named Sra (properly Sheth,”* 
i.e, appointed).*" The list of his race is headed with a re- 
markable phrase. Adam was made in the likeness of God ; 
and he begat a son in his own likeness, after his image.** 
Adam handed down to Seth and his descendants the promise 
of mercy, faith in which became the distinction of God’s chil- 
dren. This seems to be the meaning of the statement that, in 
the days and in the family of Seth, ‘“‘ men began to call upon 
the name of Jehovah.” For the “name” of any great per- 
sonage is the symbol of allegiance to hin—“ jurare in nomen” 
—and so it is used repeatedly in the Old Testament of the 
name of God, and in the New continually of the name of 
Christ, “ the name which is above every name,” at which 
“every knee shall bow and every tongue confess.” From 
the very beginning, then, of the race whose history is traced 
in Scripture, God was never without the public recognition 
of His name and cause by true worshipers, and such we find 
first in the family of Seth, in contrast to that of Cain. 

§ 8. Of Enos (man or multitude), CAINAN (possession), 
MawataLEEt (praise of God),” and Jaren (or Jered, descent), 
no particulars are recorded.” But “Enocn, the seventh 
from Adam,” stands conspicuous among the race of Seth. 
After the statement, emphatically repeated, that he “ walked 
with God,” we are told, “he was not, for God took him.”” 
The former phrase is also applied to Noah, among the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs,” and is often used to describe a life of 
close communion with God, or, in one word, godliness. The 
apostle explains it, that “he pleased God,” and traces Enoch’s 
piety to his faith in God, as the only true God and the hear- 
er of prayer, for “ without faith it is impossible to please 
Him: for he that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.”™ 

But Enoch’s life was not all spent in quiet meditation ; he 
“walked with God” in the path of active duty and the 
courageous maintenance of the cause of God amid an ungod- 
ly race. This we learn from the Apostle Jude, who describes 


28 Gen. iv. 25. same as that of Mehujael in the Cain. 
*" Ewald explains the name as|ite race (MaAeAef2). 
geedling or germ, with reference to the} *! Gen. v. 9-20. > 
words, ‘‘God hath appointed me an-|_ ™ Gen. v. 22,44. The name, prop< 
other sced, instead of Abel, whom| erly Chanoch, is interpreted by Phila 
Cain slew.” “thy grace,”’ by modern scholars, zm 
8 Gen. y. 1-3. *° Gen. iv. 26. | ittated. 
"In the LXX. this name is the! * Gen. vi. 9. * Heb, xi. 5, 6, 
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the antediluvian world as already infected with those vices 
which came to a head in the days of Noah, which are ever 
the curse of advanced civilization, and which will again mark 
the last age of the world. Against these sins Enoch prophe- 
sied, and warned their perpetrators of the coming of the Lord 
to execute judgment upon them. He stands conspicuous, 
therefore, as the First or THE PROPHETS.” 

Enoch’s faith was rewarded by a special favor in the mode 
of his departure from the world. “He walked with God” 
till “ he was not, for God had taken him.” The men to whom 
he prophesied missed him, perhaps at the very moment they 
were planning his death :—“he was not found, because God 
had translated him.”** The apostle who uses this phrase 
leaves no doubt as to its meaning: “ by faith Enoch was trans- 
lated that he should not see death.”*" This distinction was 
shared by Elijah alone of all the human race; and we may 
probably infer that, as in his case, so in Enoch’s, the miracle 
was a testimony to ‘the divine mission of the prophet, as well 
as a reward of the piety of the man.* 

§ 9. MurnusrLan (4 man of arms), the son of Enoch, is 
noted as having reached the greatest age of any man. He 
was contemporary with Adam for 243 years, and with Noah 
for 600. It is interesting to observe that he died in the very 
year of the Deluge.* Was he “a righteous man taken away 
from the coming evil,” or, having lapsed into wickedness, did 
he perish with them that believed not? We are allowed to 
suppose the former, from the probability that he would have 
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been saved in the ark, with the rest of Noah’s family, had he 


% Jude 14,15. Respecting the so- 
called “‘ Book of Enoch,” see Notes 
and Illustrations (1D). 

SoHE by xi. be 

87 Enoch is not mentioned else- 
where in the Old Testament; but in 


Ecclesiasticus he is brought forward | 


as one of the peculiar glories of the 
Jews. ‘‘ Upon the earth there was 
no man created like Enoch: for he 
was taken from the earth” (Ecclus. 
xlix. 14). ‘Enoch pleased the Lord, 
and was translated [into Paradise, 
Vulg.], being a pattern of repent- 
ance” (Ececlus. xliv. 16). 

3° Both the Latin and Greek fa- 
thers commonly coupled Enoch and 
Elijah as historic witnesses of the 
possibility of a resurrection of the 


body and of a true human existence 
in glory; and the voice of early ec- 
clesiastical tradition is almost unani- 
mous in regarding them as ‘‘the two 
witnesses ” (Rev. xi. 3ff.) who should 
fall before ‘‘the beast,” and after- 
ward be raised to heaven before the 
great judgment. In this way was 
removed the difficulty which was supe 
posed to attach to their transla- 
tion: for thus it was made clear that 
they would at least discharge the 
common debt of a sinful humanity 
from which they are not exempted 
by their glorious removal from the 
earth. 

8° This is according to the common 
chronology. The LXX. places his 
death six years earlier. 
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been still alive. 
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His son Lamecu (properly Zemech),“ the 


father of Noah, died five years before the deluge. 


40 Tyerived from a word signifying a strong young man. 


Both his nama 


and his father’s seem to bear witness to the state of violence which preced- 
ed the flood, and they form a contrast with the rest breathed after in the 


name of Noah. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) SCRIPTURE CHRONOL- 
OGY. 


INDEPENDENTLY of scientific evi- 
dence, the following are our data for 
determining the chronological rela- 
tions of primeval history to the Chris- 
tian era. 

1. From the Creation to the Deluge, 
the generations of the patriarchs form 
our only guide. These, however, are 
given differently in different copies 
of the Scriptures; the sum being, in 
the LXX. 606 years longer, and in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch 349 years 
shorter, than in the received Hebrew 
text. The ancient chronologers give 
further variations. 

2. From the Deluge to the death of 
Joseph, and thence to the Hxodus, the 
patriarchal years are again our chief 
guide; but other data are obtained 
from various statements respecting 
the interval from the call of Abraham 
to the giving of the law and the so- 
journing of the Israelites in Egypt 
(Gen. xv. 13; Exod. xii. 41; Acts 
vii. 6; Gal. iii. 17). The main point 
in dispute here is whether 430 years 
was the whole period from the call of 
Abraham to the Exodus, or only the 
time of the sojourning of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt. 

8. From the Yxodus to the building 


of Solomon’s Temple, the interval ix 
positively stated in the received He- 
brew text, as 480 years (1 K. vi. 1). 
But the reading is disputed ; it is al- 
leged to be inconsistent with the 450 
years assigned by St. Paul to the 
Judges (Acts xiii. 20); and the 
longer period is made out by adding 
together the numbers given in the 
Book of Judges. Some chronologers, 
on the other hand, compute from the 
many genealogies which we have for 
this period. 

4, From the building of the Temple 
to its Destruction and the Captivity of 
Zedekiah, we have the annals of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. Here the 
difficulties are so slight, that the prin- 
cipal chronologers only differ by 15 
years in nearly 500. 

5. Toe Epocu oF THE DeEstRuc- 
TION OF THE TEMPLE is fixed by a 
concurrence of proofs, from sacred 
and profane history, with only a varia. 
tion of one, or at the most two years, 
between B.c. 588 and 586. Clinton’s 
date is June, B.c. 587. From this 
epoch we obtain for the building of 
Solomon’s Temple the date of about 
B.c. 1012.* 

From this point the reckoning 
backward is of course affected by tha 


* The highest computation, that of Halex 
makes the date B.o. 1027, 
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differences already noticed. Out of 
these have arisen three leading sys- 
tems of chronology. 

1. The Rabbinical, a system handed 
down traditionally by the Jewish doc- 
tors, places the Creation 244 years 
later than our received chronology, 
in B.c. 3750, and the Exodus in B.c. 
1314. This leaves from the Exodus 
to the building of the Temple. an in- 
terval of only 300 years, a term cal- 
culated chiefly from the genealogies, 
and only reconciled with the numbers 
given in the Book of Judges by the 
most. arbitrary alterations. Geneal- 
ogies, however, are no safe basis for 
chronology, especially when, as can 
be proved in many cases, links are 
omitted in their statement. When 
we come to examine them closely, 
we find that many are broken with- 
out being in consequence technically 
defective as Hebrew genealogies. A 
modern pedigree thus broken would 
be defective, but the principle of 
these genealogies must have been dif- 
ferent. A notable instance is that of 
the genealogy of our Saviour given 
by St. Matthew. In this genealogy 
Joram is immediately followed by 
Ozias, as if his son—Ahaziah, Joash, 
and Amaziah being omitted.* In 
Ezra’s genealogy (Ezra vii. 1-5) there 
is a similar omission, which in so 
‘ famous a line can scarcely be attrib- 
uted to the carelessness of a copyist. 
There are also examples of a man 
being called the son of a remote an- 
cestor in a statement of a genealogi- 
cal form.t -We can not therefore 
venture to use the Hebrew genealogi- 


* Matt. 1.8. That this is not an accidental 
omission of a copyist is evident from the speci- 
fication of the number of generations from 
Abraham to David, from David to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, and thence to Christ, in each 
case fourteen generations. “Probably these 
missing names were purposely left out to 
make the number for the interval equal to 
that of the other intervals, such an omission 
being obvious, and not liable to cause error. 

+ Gen. xxxix- 5, compared with xxv4ii. 8- 
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cal lists to compute intervals of time, 
except where we can prove each de- 
scent to be immediate. But even if 
we can do this, we have still to be 
sure that we can determine the aver- 
age length of each generation. 

2. The Short or Received Chronol- 
ogy is that which has been generally 
followed in the West since the time of 
Jerome, and has been adopted in the 
margin of the authorized English ver- 
sion, according to the system of its 
ablest advocate, Archbishop Ussher. 
Its leading data are, first, the adop- 
tion of the numbers of the Hebrew 
text for the patriarchal genealogies ; 
secondly, the reckoning of the 430 
years from the call of Abraham to the 
Exodus; and, lastly, the adhering to 
the 480 years for the period from the 
Exodus to the building of the Temple. 
As we are only giving a general ac- 
count of these different systems, and 
not attempting their full discussion, 
we can not now explain how the last 
datum is reconciled with the 450 years 
assigned by St. Paul to the Judges, or 
with the numbers obtained from their 
annals. The great chronologer Pe- 
tavius is in substantial agreement with 
Ussher; but, for reasons which can 
not. now be stated, he places the Ex- 
odus and the call of Abraham each 
forty years earlier, the Deluge and 
the Creation each twenty years later, 
than Ussher. 

We have given Ussher’s dates in the 
text of this work, as those most com- 
monly received; but for the reasons 
already mentioned, we believe that 
the Jewish genealogies are no safe ba- 
sis for chronology, and that it is there 
fore impossible to assign any real 
dates to the Creation and the patri< 
archal history. 

3. The Long Chronology has been, 
in recent times, the most formidable 


5; 1 Chr. xxvi. 24; 1 Kings xix, 16, com 
pared with 2 Kings ix. 2, 14. > 
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competitor of the short system. Its 
leading advocates are Hales, Jackson, 
and Des Vignolles. With some mi- 
nor differences, they agree in adopt- 
ing the Septuagint numbers for the 
ages of the patriarchs, and the long 
interval from the Exodus to the build- 
ing of the Temple. ‘Their arguments 
for the former view are very ably an- 
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swered by Clinton, who adopts the 
short period from the Creation to the 
call of Abraham, and the 430 years 
on to the Exodus, but reckons 612 
years from thence to the foundation 
of the Temple. 

The following table exhibits the 
principal dates as given by the leading 
modern chronologers :— 


( 


Short System, Long System, 
Ussher. | Petavius. | Clinton. Hales. Jackson, 
B.O. B.C. B.O. BO B.O. 
Creation..... louis steistavoversieloistaists 4004 8983 4138 5411 54 6 
(PLOOG He sireetleveis,& stesaie’s Daneteeteree 2349 2327 248 ? 3155 3170 
Call of Abrahams’. 2.2). <0 < 1921 1961 2055 2078 2023 
WOXOMUE jee aieralslsie's\teve victele ni visieie's 1491 1531 1625 1648 1593 
Foundation of Temple... 1012 1012 1013 1027 114 
Destruction of Temple......... 583 589 58T 586 586 


{B.) THE SONG OF LAMECH. 


The remarkable poem which La- 
mech uttered has not yet been ex- 
plained quite satisfactorily. It is the 
only extant specimen of antediluvian 
poetry; it came down, perhaps as a 
popular song, to the generation for 
whom Moses wrote, and he inserts it 
in its proper place in his history. It 
may be rendered :— 

Adah and Zillah! hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech! give ear unto my 
speech 5 
For a man ha‘ I slain for smiting me, 
And a youth for wounding me, 
Surely sevenfold shall Cain be avenged, 
But Lamech seventy and seven. 

Jerome relates as a tradition of his 
predecessors and of the Jews, that 
Cain was accidentally slain by La- 
mech in the seventh generation from 
Adam. Luther considers the occa- 
zion of the poem to be the deliberate 
murder of Cain by Lamech. Herder 
regards it as Lamech’s song of exulta- 
tion on the invention of the sword by 
his son Tubal-Cain, in the possession 
of which he foresaw a great advantage 
to himself and his family over any 
enemies. This interpretation appears, 


on the whole, to be the best that has 
been suggested. 


(C.) THE CAINITE RACE, 


The social condition of the Cainites 
is prominently brought forward in the 
history. Cain himself was an agricul- 
turalist, Abel a shepherd: the success- 
ors of the latter are represented by 
the Sethites and the progenitors of the 
Hebrew race in later times, among 
whom a pastoral life was always held 
in high honor, from the simplicity and 
devotional habits which it engendered ; 
the successes of the former are de- 
picted as the reverse in all these re- 
spects. Cain founded the first city ; 
Lamech instituted polygamy ; Jabal 
introduced the nomadic life; Jubal 
invented musical instruments; Tubal- 
Cain was the first smith; Lamech’s 
language takes the stately tone of 
poetry; and even the names of the 
women, Naamah (/easant), Zillah 
(shadow), Adah (ornamental), seem to 
bespeak an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion. But along with this, there was 
violence and godlessnera; Cain and 


> (od 
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Lamech furnish proof of the former, 
while the concluding words of Gen. 
iv. 26 imply the latter. 

The contrast established between 
the Cainites and the Sethites appears 
to have reference solely to the social 
and religious condition of the two 
races. On the one side there is pict- 
ured a high state of civilization, un- 
sanctified by religion, and productive 
of luxury and violence ; on the other 
side, a state of simplicity which af- 
forded no material for history beyond 
the declaration ‘“‘then began men to 
call upon the name of the Lord.”” The 
historian thus accounts for the pro- 
gressive degeneration of the religious 
condition of man, the evil gaining a 
predominance over the good by its al- 
liance with worldly power and knowl- 
edge, and producing the state of 
things which necessitated the flood. 


(D.) BOOK OF ENOCH. 


This book is one of the most im- 
portant remains of early apocalyptic 
literature. The history of the book 
is remarkable. The first trace of its 
existence is generally found in the 
Epistle of St. Jude (14, 155; ef. Enoch 
i. 9); but the words of the Apostle 
leave it uncertain whether he derived 
his quotation from tradition or from 
writing, though the wide spread of 
the book in the second century seems 
almost decisive in favor of the latter 
supposition. Considerable fragments 
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are preserved in the Chronoyraphia of 


Georgius Syncellus (c. 792 a.p.), and 
these, with the scanty notices of ear- 
lier writers, constituted the sole re- 
mains of the book known in Europe 
till the close of the last century. 
Meanwhile, however, a report was 
current that the entire book was pre 
served in Abyssinia; and at length, in 
1773, Bruce brought with him on his 
return from Egypt three MSS. con- 
taining the complete Ethiopic transla- 
tion. 

The Ethiopic translation was made 
from the Greek, and probably toward 
the middle or close of the fourth cen- 
tury. The general coincidence of the 
translation with the patristic quota- 
tions ef corresponding passages shows 
satisfactorily that the text from which 
it was derived was the same as that 
current inthe early Church. But itis 
still uncertain whether the Greek text 
was the original, or itself a translation 
from the Hebrew. 

In its present shape the book cons 
sists of a series of revelations supposed 
to have been given to Exoch and 
Noah, which extend to the most varied 
aspects of nature and life, and are de- 
signed to offer a comprehensive vindi- 
cation of the action of Providence. 

Notwithstanding the quotation in 
St. Jude, and the wide circulation of 
the book itself, the apocalypse of 
Enoch was uniformly and distinctly 
separated from the canonical scrip~ 
tures. 


Mount Ararat. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TIMES OF NOAH AND THE DELUGE. A.D. 1056-2006. 
B.C. 2948-1998. 


3 1. Significance of Noah’s name. § 2. State of the Antediluvian World— 
The Sethite and Cainite races intermixed—Their progeny and the 
Nephilim. § 3. Interval of divine forbearance: God’s resolve to de- 
stroy the world. § 4. But to preserve the race of man for a new dis. 
pensation—Noah and his family—The Ark prepared. § 5. Noah en- 
ters the Ark. §6. The Flood: its duration and subsidence. § 7. 
Question of a universal or partial Flood—In any case universal so 
far as man was concerned. § 8. Noah leaves the Ark—His sacrifice 
and God’s blessing—The Noachic precepts. § 9. The Covenant with 


Noah: God's covenant of forbearance. § 10. Noah’s blessing on Shem 
and Japheth and curse on Ham. § 11. His death. 


§ 1. Taz name of Noau is very significant. It means rest, 
or comfort, and his father gave it by prophetic inspiration, 
saying—“ This shall comfort us concerning our work and 
toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed.” These words seem to express a deeper weariness 
than that arising from the primal curse, from which indeed 
the age of Noah brought no deliverance, But it did bring 


“Gen. y. 29. 
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the comfort of rest from the wickedness which had now 
reached its greatest height. 

§ 2. The brief history of the world before the flood may 
fairly be filled up, to some extent, from our knowledge of hu- 
man nature. We have seen the race of Cain inventing the 
implements of industry and art; and we can have no doubt 
that their inventions were adopted by the progeny of Seth. 
During the 1656 years before the Flood (or, by the chronology 
of the LXX., 2262), and when the experience of individuals 
embraced nearly 1000 years, vast strides must have been 
made in knowledge and civilization. Arts and sciences may 
have reached a ripeness, of which the record, from its scant- 
iness, conveys no adequate conception. The destruction 
caused by the flood must have obliterated a thousand dis- 
coveries, and left men to recover again by slow and patient 
steps the ground they had lost. But the race of Seth also 
became infected with the vices of the Cainites. This seems 
to be the only reasonable sense of the intercourse between 
“the sons of God” (sons of the Elohim) and “ the daughters 
of men’? (daughters of the Adam). We may put aside all 
fancies borrowed from heathen mythology respecting the 
union of superhuman beings with mortal woman, and assume 
that both parties were of the human race. The family of 
Seth, who preserved their faith in God, and the family of 
Cain, who lived only for this world, had hitherto kept dis- 
tinct ; but now a mingling of the two races took place which 
resulted in the thorough corruption of the former, who fall- 
ing away, plunged into the deepest abyss of wickedness. 
We are also told that this union produced a stock conspicu- 
ous for physical strength and courage ; and this is a well- 
known result of the intermixture of different races. Here it 
is a frequent mistake to confound these “ mighty men of old, 
men of renown,” with the “giants” (Heb. Nephilim), from 
whom they are expressly distinguished.* 

On the whole, it seems that the antediluvian world had 
reached a desperate pitch of wickedness, the climax of which 
was attained by the fusion of the two races. The marked 
features of this wickedness were lust and brutal outrage. 


2 Gen. vi. 1, 2. 
8Gen. vi. 4. The word Nephilim 


But the word itself has no such 
meaning. It signifies either fallen 
is used in one other passage (Numb. | ones, or those who fall on others, apos- 
xiii, 33) as the name of a tribe of Ca-| tates or men of violence ; and we can 
naanites; and as these were men of | not be far wrong in believing the 
vast stature, the LXX. made the) Nephilim to have been both. 
Nephilim of Noah’s days giants also. 
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The fearful picture of depravity drawn by Peter and Jude 
evidently refers to the antediluvian age as a pattern of the 
wickedness of the last days which shall again make the world 
ripe for destruction.* 

§ 3. An interval of divine forbearance only brought this 
wickedness to its height. “ Jehovah said, My spirit shall not 
always strive with (or remain or rule in) man (the Adam) ; 
for that they are but flesh, and their days shall be an hun- 
dred and twenty years.”*” In the somewhat obscure brevity 
of this speech, it is difficult to determine the force of each 
word; but the general sense seems to be: “ I will take away 
from man the life I at first gave him, since he has corrupted 
himself to mere flesh, and I will limit his time on earth to 
one hundred and twenty years.” That the period thus de- 
fined was a space for repentance, seems clear from the con- 
text. The opinion, that it marks out the future length of 
human life, does not at all agree with the duration of the 
lives of the post-diluvian patriarchs. 

Meanwhile “God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and that every imagination (or purpose) 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. And 
it repented Jehovah that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved Him at His heart.”*’ This very striking language 
is an example of the figure called anthropomorphism, by 
which the thoughts and acts of God are described in lan- 
guage which would be appropriate to a man in like circum. 
stances. Such a mode of expression is the only condition 
on which human language can be applied to God. He re: 
solved to destroy the existing race of living creatures, as if 
putting an end to an experiment which had failed. “The 
earth was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
violence. And God looked upon the earth, and behold it 
was corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the 
earth.”” Measures of amelioration would not meet the case. 
It was necessary (to use an expressive phrase) “to make a 
clean sweep” of the existing race, if there were to be any 
hope of better things among another. For the destruction 
contemplated was neither total nor final; and in these re- 
spects the Deluge is distinguished from the last conflagra- 
tion. 

§ 4. The family chosen for this experiment was that of 
Noah. “Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.”* He 
is described as “a just man, and perfect (upright or sincere) 


42 Peter ii. ii; Jude 14, 15. 7 Gen. vi. 11, 12. 
\\ © Gen. vi. 8. ™° Gen vi. 7. 8 Gen. vi. 8. 
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in his generations” (¢.¢., among his contemporaries) ; and, 
like Enoch, he “ walked with God.’” Like Enoch, too, he tes- 
tified against the prevailing wickedness, for he is called “a 
nee of righteousness.” He had three sons— Shem, 

am, and Japheth, as they are named in order of prece- 
dence ; ; but Japheth seems to have been the eldest, and Shem 
the youngest.” Their birth is placed at the 500th year of 
Noah’s life (Gen. v. 32). This seems to refer to the eldest 
son; for Shem was born two years later."* About this time, 
perhaps at the beginning of the 120 years of delay, God re- 
vealed His design to Noah, bidding him to prepare an “ark” 
to save his family from the coming flood, with the races of 
animals needful for them, and promising to establish a new 
covenant with his race.”* 

Like Abel and Enoch, Noah believed God, and so acted. 
“ By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as 
yet, moved with fear (or being wary), prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house; whereby he condemned the world, and 
became heir of the righteousness which is by faith.”'® Doubt- 
less Noah continued his “ preaching of righteousness,” es- 
pecially as occasions arose from the scoffing curiosity of 
those who watched his work; but that work preached loud- 
er still. And so “the long suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was preparing.”"* But it wait- 
edin vain. The unheeded warning, as is usual, only plunged 
men into greater carelessness. They went on, “eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day 
that Noah entered into the ark; and knew not till the flood 
came and took them all away.””” 

$5. At the beginning of the six hundredth year of Noah’s 
life the ark was completed ; and on the tenth day of the sec- 
ond month of that year he entered into it, by Go’s com- 
mand, with his wife, his three sons, and their wives—eight 
persons in all—who were saved from the ftood, and, in a fig- 
ure, baptized by its waters to a separation from the polluted 
life of the old world and the beginning of a new course. 
They took with them the food they would require, which 
was as yet of a vegetable nature. They also took two (a 
pair) of every animal ; but of clean animals (fer the use 
of sacrifice had already established this distinction) they 
took seven; by which is generally understood three pairs 


*.Gen. vi. 9. 109 Peter ii. 5. 2 Web. xi. Ts 16 | Peter tii. 20. 
1 Gen. v. 32; vi. 10. ™ Matt. xxiv. 38, 3@; Luke xvii 
aa" Gen. 1X. of Ke ailis 27. 
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to continue the race, and one mule tor sacrifice. They took 
seven days to enter the ark,”® and then “Jehovah shut Noah 
chabdegs 

_§ 6. On the same day, namely, the seventeenth day of the 
second month of the 600th year of Noah’s life, the Flood be- 
gan, Its physical causes are described simply as phenomena, 
in figurative language: “The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened.” 
The narrative is vivid and forcible, though entirely wanting 
in that sort of description which in a modern historian or 
poet would have occupied the largest space. We see noth- 
ing of the death-struggle; we hear not the cry of despair ; 
we are not called upon to witness the frantic agony of hus- 
band and wife, and parent and child, as they fled in terror 
before the rising waters. Nor is a word said of the sadness 
of the one righteous man who, safe himself, looked upon the 
destruction which he could not avert. But one impression 
is left upon the mind with peculiar vividness, from the very 
simplicity of the narrative, and it is that of utter desolation. 
“ All flesh died that moveth upon the earth, both of fowl, 
and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, and every man. .......They were 
destroyed from the earth, and Noah only remained alive, and 
they that were with him in the ark.”” The vast expanse of 
water appeared unbroken, save by that floating home of all 
that were left alive, for 150 days, or five months. 

Meanwhile God had not forgotten Noah and those that 
“were with him in the ark.** On the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month of the 600th year of Noal’s life, the subsiding 
waters left the ark aground upon the mountains of Ararat.” 
More than two months were still required to uncover the 
tops of the mountains, which appeared on the Ist day of the 
tenth month. Noah waited still forty days (to the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month) before he opened the window of 
the ark. He sent out a raven, which flew to and fro, prob- 
ably on the mountain-tops, but did not return into the ark. 
After seven days more (the eighteenth day) he sent forth a 
dove, which found no resting-place, and returned to the ark. 
In another seven days (the twenty-fifth) she was sent out 
again, and returned with an olive-leaf in her bill, the sign that 
‘even the low trees were uncovered, and the type for after 
ages of peace and rest. After seven days more (the second 

™ Respecting the ark, see Notes) ™ Gen. vii. 21-23.  ™ Gen. viii. 1. 
and Illustrations (A). * See Notes and I[llustratigns (Cy 

*® Gen. vii. 16. * Gen. vii. 11, 12. | ARaRat. 
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of the twelfth month), the dove was sent out again, and 
roved by not returning that the waters had finally subsided. 
hese periods of seven days clearly point to the division of 
time into weeks. 

§ 7. Whether the Flood was universal or partial has given 
rise to much controversy ; but there can be no doubt that 1 
was universal, so far as man was concerned: we mean that it 
extended to all the then known world. The literal truth of 
the narration obliges us to believe that the whole human race, 
except eight persons, perished by the waters of the Pood, 
In the New Testament our Lord gives the sanction of His 
own authority to the historical truth of the narrative,”’‘declar- 
ing that the state of the world at His second coming shall be 
suchas if was in the days of Noah. St. Peter speaks of the 
“long suffering. of God,” which “waited in the days of 
Noah while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water,” and sees in the waters of 
the Flood by which the ark was borne up a type of baptism, 
by which the Church is separated from the world. And 
again, in his Second Epistle,” he cites it as an instance 
of the righteous judgment of God who spared not the old 
world. But the language of the Book of Genesis does not 
compel us to suppose that the whole surface of the globe was j< 
actually covered with water, if the evidence of geology re- 
quires us to adopt the hypothesis of a partial deluge. It is 
natural to suppose that the writer, when he speaks of “ all 
flesh,” “all in whose nostrils was the breath of life,” oe Se 
only to his own locality. This sort of language is common 
enough in the Bible when only a small part of the globe is is 
intended. Thus, for instance, it is said that “ all countries 
came into Egypt to Joseph to buy corn;” and that “a de- 
cree went out from Cesar Augustus that al/ the world should 
be taxed.” In these and many similar passages the expres- 
sions of the writer are obviously not to be taken in an exact- 
ly literal sense. Even the apparently very distinct PATASe 
“ali the high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered,” may be matched by another precisely similar, where 
it is said that God would put the fear and the dread of Israel 
upon every nation under heaven.  ; 

The truth of the biblical narrative is confirmed by the 
numerous traditions of other nations, which have preserved 
the memory of a great and destructive flood, from which but a 
small part of mankind escaped. They seem to point back te 
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a common centre, whence they were carried by the different 
families of man, as they wandered east and west.” 

§ 8. But to return to the biblical narrative. Noah at 
length removed the covering of the ark, and beheld the new- 
ly-uncovered earth, on the first day of the 601st year of his 
age.** On the twenty-seventh day of the second month the 
earth was dry, and Noah went out of the ark by the command 
of God, with all the creatures.” His first act was to build 
an altar and offer a sacrifice of every clean beast and bird. 
This act of piety called forth the promise from God that He 
would not again curse the earth on account of man, nor de- 
stroy it as He had done; but that He would forbear with 
man’s innate tendency to evil, and continue the existing 
course of nature until the appointed end of the world.” He 
repeated to Noah and his sons the blessing pronounced on 
Adam and Eve, that they should “ be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth,” and that the inferior creatures should 
be subject to them.** To this He added the use of animals 
for food.” But the eating their blood was forbidden, because 
the blood is the life; and, lest the needful shedding of their 
blood should lead to deeds of blood, a new law was enacted 
against murder. The horror of the crime was clearly stated 
on the two grounds of the common brotherhood of man, which 
makes every murder a fratricide, and of the creation of man 
in God’s image. The first murderer had been driven out as 
a vagabond and fugitive; but his life was sacred. Now, 
however, the penalty was changed, and the law laid down— 
“He that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.”** This law amounts to giving the civil magistrate 
the “power of the sword ;”** and hence we may consider 
three new precepts to have been given to Noah, in addition to 
the laws of the Sabbath and of marriage, which were reveal- 
ed to Adam—namely, the abstinence from blood, the prohix 
bition of murder, and the recognition of the civil authority 
The Jews reckoned seven “ Noachic precepts ” as antecedent 
to the Jewish Law, and therefore binding upon proselytes. 
The remaining four are the laws against idolatry and blas- 
phemy, incest and theft. These have all survived the Jewish 
dispensation, except’ the law of abstinence from blood, and 
even this was imposed by the Apostles upon Gentile converts 
to Christianity.“° The Greek Church kept ta the precept 
x against eating blood after the Latin Church had abandoned 

*" On the traditions of the Deluge, | * Gen. viii. 20-22. * Gen. ix. 1, 2. 
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it; and the question of its temporary nature can hardly be 
considered as settled. 

§ 9. In addition to these promises and precepts, God made 
with Noah a Covenant’ — that is, one of these agreements 
by which He had condescended again and again to bind Him- 
self toward man; not more sacred with Him than a simple 
promise, but more satisfying to the weakness of our faith.*’ 
Of these covenants, that made with Noah on behalf of his 
descendants is the first ; and it may be called the Covenant 
of Gods forbearance, under which man lives to the end of 
time. It repeated the promise that the world should not be 
again destroyed by a flood; and it was ratified by the beau- 
tiful sign of the rainbow in the cloud, a natural phenomenon 
suited to the natural laws of whose permanence it was the 
token.** It is important for us not to suffer our relations to 
Adam as our first father, or to Abraham as the father of the 
faithful, to overshadow our part in God’s covenant with 
Noah as the ancestor of the existing human race. 

§ 10. Noah soon gave proof that, his new race was still a 
fallen one, by yielding to a degrading vice. Intoxication 
was doubtless practiced by the profligate race who “ate 
and drank” before the Flood; but it would seem to have 
been a new thing with Noah. He began his new life as a 
husbandman; and living in a land (Armenia) which is still 
most favorable for the vine, he planted a vineyard, made him- 
self drunk in his tent, and suffered the degrading conse- 
quences which always, in some shape or other, attend the 
quenching of reason in wine, by a shameful exposure of him- 
self in the presence of his sons.** And now they began to 
show those differences of character, which have severed 
even the families chosen by God in every age. Ham told 
his father’s shame to Shem and Japheth, who hastened to 
conceal it even from their own eyes.“ On coming to him- 
self, Noah vented his feelings in words which are unquestion- 
ably prophetic of the destinies of the three races that de- 
scended from his sons. For in the primitive state of society, 
the government was strictly patriarchal. The patriarch— 
that is, the head of the race for the time being—had over his 
children and theirs the full power of the later king, he was 
their priest ; and thus we have seen Noah offering sacrifices ; 
and, among those who preserved the true religion, he was a 
prophet also.” With such authority, then, did Noah pro- 

36 Gen. ix. 8-11. 40° Gen. ix. 22, 23. 
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nounce on his undutiful son the curse that, in the person of 
one of his own children, he should be a slave to his brother: 


“¢ Cursed be Canaan [the youngest son of Ham]: 
A slave of slaves shall he be to his brethren ;” 


while to Shem and Japheth he gave the respective blessings 
already symbolized by their names, Shem (the name, chosen 
above all others) and Japheth (enlargement)—to the former 
that Jehovah should be his God in some special sense; tc 
the latter, that he should be “enlarged” with worldly pow- 
er, and should ultimately share the blessings of the family of 
Shem + 
‘* Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shem, 
And let Canaan be their slave! 
May God enlarge Japheth, 


And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And let Canaan be their slave!” 


Thus early in the world’s history was the lesson taught 
practically, which the law afterward expressly enunciated, 
that God visits the sins of the fathers upon the children. 
The subsequent history of Canaan shows, in the clearest man- 
ner possible, the fulfillment of the curse. When Israel took 
possession of his land, he became the slave of Shem: when 
Tyre fell before the arms of Alexander, and Carthage suc- 
cumbed to her Roman conquerors, he became the slave of 
Japheth: and we also hear the echo of Noah’s curse in Han- 
nibal’s Agnosco fortunam Carthaginis, when the head of 
Hasdrubal his brother was thrown contemptuously into the 
Punic lines. 

The blessing on Shem was fulfilled in that history of the 
chosen race which forms the especial subject of the Old Testa- 
ment. The blessing on Japheth, the ancestor of the great 
European nations, is illustrated by every age of their an- 
nals, and especially by religious history. All this will be 
more clearly seen when the divisions of the three races are 
anderstood. 

§ 11. Noah lived for 350 years after the Flood, and died 
at the age of 950, just half-way, according to the common 
chronology, between the Creation and the Christian era.‘ 

E> survived the fifth and eighth of his descendants, Peleg and 
Keu ;' he was for 128 years contemporary with Zerah, the 
father of Abraham ; and died only two years before the birth 
of Abraham himself (a.m. 2006, B.c. 1998). Looking back 


49 Gen. ix. 28, 29. 
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ward, we find that he was born only 126 years after the 
death of Adam, and fourteen years after that of Seth. He 
was contemporary with Hos for 84 years, and with the re- 
maining six antediluvian patriarchs cept Enoch) for cen- 
turies. We give these computations not as a matter of curi- 
osity, but to show by how few steps, and yet by how many , 
contemporary teachers, the traditions of primeval history 
may have been handed down—from Adam to Noah, and from 
Noah to Abraham, and, we might add, from Abraham to. 


Moses, 


(See the Tables of the Patriarchs, pp. 57, 65.) 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) NOAH’S ARK. 


The precise meaning of the He- 


brew word (tébdéh), translated ark, is | 


uncertain. The word occurs only in 
Gen. vi.-viii. and in Ex. ii. 3. In 
all probability it is to the old Egyp- 
tian that we are to look for its origi- 
nalform. Bunsen, in his vocabulary, 
gives tba, ‘‘a chest,” tpt, ‘‘ a boat,” 
aad in the Copt. Vers. of Exod. ii. 3, 
5, thebi is the rendering of tébdh. 
This ‘‘ chest,” or ‘‘ boat,” was to be 
u.ade of gopher (%.e., cypress) wood, 
a kind of timber which, both for its 
lightness and its durability, was em- 
ployed by the Pheenicians for build- 
ing their vessels. The planks of the 
ark, after being put together, were to 
be protected by a coating of pitch, 
or rather bitumen, which was to be 
laid on both inside and outside, as 
the most effectual means of making 
it water-tight, and perhaps also as a 
protection against the attacks of ma- 
rine animals. ‘The ark was to con- 
sist of a number of “ nests” or small 
compartments, with a view no doubt 
to the convenient distribution of the 
different animals and their food, 


These were to be arranged in three 
tiers, one above another; ‘‘ with 
lower, second, and third (stories) 
shalt thou make it.” Means were 
also to be provided for letting light 
into the ark. In the A.V. we read, 
‘* A window shalt thou make to the 
ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish 
it above’’—words, which it must be 
confessed convey no very intelligible 
idea. The original, however, is ob- 
secure, and has been differently inter- 
preted. What the ‘‘window” or 
‘‘light-hole” was, is very puzzling. 
It was to be at the top of the ark ap- 
parently. If the words “unto a cu 
bit shalt thou finish it above,” refer 
to the window and not to the ark it- 
self, they seem to imply that this 
aperture or skylight extended to the 
breadth of a cubit the whole length 
of the roof. But if so, it could not 
have becn merely an open slit, for that 
would have admitted the rain. Are 
we, then, to suppose that some trans- 
parent, or at least translucent, sub- 
stance was employed? It would al- 
most seem so. A different word is 
used in chap. viii. 6, where it is said 
that Noah opened the window of the 


iy 


ark, There the word is challén, which 
frequently occurs elsewhere in the 
same sense. Supposing, then, the 
tséhar to be, as we have said, a sky- 
light, or series of skylights running 
the whole lesgth of the ark, the chal- 
lén might very well be a single com- 
partment of the larger window which 
could be opened at will. But besides 
the window there was to be a door. 
This was to be placed in the side of 
the ark. Of the shape of the ark 
nothing is said; but its dimensions 
are given. It was to be 300 cubits 
in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in 
heights Taking 21 inches for the 
cubit, the ark would be 525 feet in 
length, 87 feet 6inches in breadth, 
and 52 feet ee inheight. This 
is very considerably larger than the 
largest British man-of-war. Itshould 
be remembered that this huge struct- 
ure was only intended to float on the 
water, and was not in the proper 
sense of the word a ship. It had 
neither mast, sail, nor rudder; it was 
in fact nothing but an enormous float- 
ing house, or oblong box rather. 
Two objects only were aimed at in 
its construction: the one that it 
should have ample stowage, and the 
other that it should be able to keep 
steady upon the water. 


(B.) TRADITIONS OF THE 
DELUGE. 


The traditions which come near- 
est to the biblical account are those 
of the nations of Western Asia. 
Foremost among these is the Chal- 
dan. It is preserved in a fragment 
of Berosus, and is as follows: ‘‘In 
the time of Xisuthrus happened a 
great Deluge, the history of which is 
thus described. The Deity Kronos 
appeared to him in a vision, and 
warned him there would be a flood 
by which mankind would be destroy- 
ed. He therefore enjoined him to 
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build a vessel, and to take with him 
into it his friends and relations: and 
to put on board food and drink, to- 
gether with different animals, birds, 
and quadrupeds; and as soon as he 
had made all arrangements, to com- 
mit himself to the deep... . Where- 
upon, not being disobedient (to the 
heavenly vision), he built a vessel 
five stadia in length, and two in 
breadth. Into this he put every 
thing which he had prepared, and 
embarked in it with his wife, his 
‘children, and his personal friends. 
After the flood had been upon the 
earth and was in time abated, Xisu- 
thrus sent out some birds from the 
vessel, which not finding any food, 
nor any place where they could rest, 
returned thither. After an interval 
of some days, Xisuthrus sent out the 
birds a second time, and now they 
returned to the ship with mud on their 
feet. A third time he repeated the 
experiment, and then they returned 
no more: whence Xisuthrus judged 
that the earth was visible above the 
waters; and accordingly he made an 
opening in the vessel (?), and seeing 
that it was stranded upon the site of 
a certain mountain, he quitted it, 
with his wife and daughter and the 
pilot. Having then paid his adcra- 
tion to the earth, and having built 
an altar and offered sacrifices to the 
gods, he, together with those who 
had left the vessel with him, disap- 
peared.” Other notices of a flood 
may be found (a) in the Pheenician 
mythology, where the victory of Pon- 
tus (the sea) over Demarous (the 
earth) is mentioned: (0) in the Sib- 
ylline Oracles, partly borrowed, ne 
doubt, from the biblical narrative, 
and partly perhaps from some Baby- 
lonian story. To these must be add- 
ed (c) the Phrygian story of King An- 
nakos or Nannakos (Enoch), in Icc- 
nium, who reached an age of more 
}than 800 years, foretold the Flood, 
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and wept and prayed for his people, |said that many persons fled at the 


seeing the destruction that was coming 
upon them. Very curious, as show- 
ing what deep root this tradition must 
_ have taken in the country, is the fact 
that so late as the time of Septimius 
Severus, a medal was struck at Apa- 
mea, on which the Flood is com- 


Coin of Apamea, in Phrygia, representing 
the Deluge. 


memorated. This medal represents 
a kind of square vessel floating in the 
water. Through an opening in it 
are seen two persons, a man and a 
woman. Upon the top of this chest 
or ark is perched a bird, while anoth- 
er flies toward it carrying a branch 
between its feet. Before the vessel 
are represented the same pair as hay- 
ing just quitted it, and got upon the 
dry land. © Singularly enough, too, 
on some specimens of this medal the 
letters NQ, or NQE, have been found 
on the vessel, as in the annexed cut. 
As belonging to this cycle of tradition 
must be reckoned also (1) the Syrian, 
related by Lucian, and connected 
with a huge chasm in the earth near 
Hierapolis, into which the waters of 
the Flood are supposed to have drain- 
ed: and (2), the Armenian, quoted 
by Josephus, from Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, who flourished about the age 
of Augustus. He says: ‘‘There is 
above Minyas in the land of Arme- 
nia, a great mountain, which is call- 
ed Baris [3. e., a ship], to which it is 


time of the Deluge, and so were 
saved; and that one in particular was 
carried thither upon an ark, and was 
landed upon its summit; and that 
the remains of the vessel’s planks and 
timbers were long preserved upon the 
mountain.” . 

A second cycle of traditions is that 
of Eastern Asia. To this belong the 
Persian, Chinese, and Indian. The 
Persian is mixed up with its cosmog- 
ony, and hence loses any thing like 
an historical aspect. The Chinese 
story is, in many respects, singularly 
like the biblical. Fah-he, the repu 
ted. author of Chinese civilization, 
is said to have escaped from the wa- 
ters of the Deluge. He reappears as 
the first man at the production of a 
renoyated world, attended by seven 
companions—his wife, his three sons, 
and three daughters, by whose inter- 
marriage the whole circle of the uni- 
verse is finally completed. The In- 
dian tradition appears in various 
forms. Of these, the one which most 
remarkably agrees with the biblical 
account is that contained in the Ma- 
habharata. We are there told that 
Brahma announces to Manu the ap- 
proach of the Deluge, and bids him 
build a ship and put in it all kinds of 
seeds, together with the seven Rishis, 
or holy beings. The Flood begins 
and covers the whole earth. Brahma 
himself appears in the form of a horn- 
ed fish, and the vessel being made 
fast to him, he draws it for many 
years, and finally lands on the loftiest 
summit of Mount Himarat (7. e., the 
Himalaya). Then, by the command 
of God, the ship is made fast, and in 
memory of the event the mountain is 
called Naubandhana (i. e., ship-bind- 
ing). By the favor of Brahma, 
Manu, after the Flood, creates the 
new race of mankind, which are 
hence termed Manudsha, 7,¢,, born 
of Manu, 
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The account of the Flood in the 
Koran is drawn, apparently, partly 
from biblical and partly from Persian 
sources. In the main, no doubt, it 
follows the narrative in Genesis, but 
dwells at length on the testimony of 
Noah to the unbelieving. Another pe- 
culiarity of this version is, that Noah 
calls in vain to one of his sons to en- 
ter into the ark; he refuses in the 
hope of escaping to a mountain, and 
is drowned before his father’s eyes. 

A third cycle of traditions is to be 
found among the American nations. 

These, as might be expected, show 
occasionally some marks of resem- 
blance to the Asiatic legends. ‘‘The 
Noah, Xisuthrus or Manu, of the 
Mexican nations,” says A. von Hum- 
boldt, ‘‘is termed Coxcox, Teo-Ci- 
pactli, or Tezpi. He saved himself 
with his wife Xochiquetzatl in a bark, 
or, according to other traditions, on 
a raft. The painting represents 
Coxcox in the midst of the water 
waiting for a bark. The mountain, 
the summit of which rises above the 
waters, is the peak of Colhuacan, the 
Ararat of the Mexicans. At the foot 
of the mountain are the heads of 
Coxcox and his wife.” A peculiar- 
ity of many of these American In- 
dian traditions must be noted, and 
that is, that the Flood, according to 
them, usually took place in the time 
of the First Man, who, together with 
his family, escape. 

One more eycle of traditions must 
be mentioned—that, namely, of the 
Hellenic race. Hellas had two ver- 
sions of a flood, one associated with 
Ogyges, and the other, in a far more 
elaborate form, with Deucalion, 
which is familiar to us from the well- 
known story of Ovid. 
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WE are told that the ark ‘‘rested 
upon the mountains of Ararat” 
(Gen. viii. 4), meaning the moun- 
tains of Armenia, for Ararat in bib- 
lical geography (2 K. xix. 37; Jer. 
li. 27) is not the name of a moun- 
tain, but of a district—the central 
region, to which the name of Araratia 
is assigned by the native geographer 
Moses of Chorene. This being the 
case, we are not called upon to decide 
a point which the sacred writer him- 
self leaves undecided, namely, the 
particular mountain on which the 
ark rested. But nothing is more 
natural than that the scene of the 
eyent should in due course of time 
be transferred to the loftiest of the 
mountains of Armenia, and that the 
name of Ararat should be specially 
affixed to that one: accordingly all 
the associations connected with the 
ark now centre in the magnificent 
mountain which the native Armeni- 
ans name Macis, and the Turks 
Aghri-Taégh. This is the culminat- 
ing point of the central range of Ar- 
menia, the Abus of the ancients. It 
rises majestically out of the valley of 
the Araxes to an elevation of 17,260 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
about 14,350 above the valley, and 
terminates in a double conical peak, 
the lower or Lesser Ararat being 
about 400 feet below the other. The 
mountaim is very steep, as implied 
in the Turkish name, and the sum- 
mit is covered with eternal snow. 
Until recently it was believed to 
be inaccessible, but the summit was 
gained by Parrot in 1829, and the 
ascent has been effected since his 
time. 


‘Temple of Birs-Nimrid at Borsippa. (See p. 64.) 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PARTITION OF THE NATIONS. FROM THE DELUGE TO THR 
BIRTH OF ABRAHAM. A.M. 1656-2008. B.c. 2348-1996. 


§ 1. The peopling of the earth. § 2. Tripartite division of the nations from 
a centre in Armenia. § 3. Interpretation of the record in Genesis x. 
§ 4. The three great families—i. Of Japheth—ii. Of Shem—iii, Of 
Ham. § 5. The city and tower of Babel. § 6. The confusion of 
tongues and dispersion from Babel. § 7. Nimrod’s empire. § 8. The 
Post-diluvian patriarchs. 


§ 1. Tue history of Noah’s children divides itself into two 
branches ; the general peopling of the earth by the descend- 
ants of his three sons, and the particular line of the chosen 
family. The former suBject is briefly dismissed, but with 
notices full of interest ;* and the latter is pursued down to . 
Abraham, on whose migration to Canaan we again come im 


1 Gen. x. 
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contact with the other races of men. The interval is a pe 
riod, in round numbers, of 400 years.” 

2. Two facts are prominent in the outline of the popula 
tion of the world, which is given in Genesis x.:—the tripartite 
division of the nations into the descendants of Japheth, Shem, 
and Ham; and the original centre of all these races in the 
mountains of Armenia, where Noah came forth from the ark. 
That the record is meant to include all thé peoples of the 
known world, is clear from the concluding words: “ These 
are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, 
in their nations, and by these were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood.”* Now if we turn to the results of eth- 
nological science, remembering that the science itself is quite 
recent, we must be struck with the points of agreement. 

First, as to the locality. The highlands of Armenia are 
admirably adapted to be the central spot whence the streams 
of population should pour forth on all sides of the world. 
They are equidistant from the Caspian and Euxine seas in 
the N., and from the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf in 
the 8. Around those seas the earliest settlements of civilized 
man were made, and they became the high roads of commerce 
and colonization, Armenia had communication with them 
by means of the rivers which rise in its central district, the 
Euphrates opening the path to Syria and the Mediterranean 
in one direction, as well as to the Persian Gulf in the other; 
the Tigris leading down to Assyria and Susiana; the Araxes 
and Cyrus descending to the Caspian, the latter also furnish- 
ing ready access to the Euxine by the commercial route 
which connected its valley with that of the Phasis. The re- 
searches of science point to that region as the primitive seat 
of these races. Physiologists are now generally agreed on 
- the common origin of the human race, and they find its no- 
blest type in the regions south of the Caucasus. Again, the 
safest guide to the affinities of nations is found in the com- 
parative study of their languages: and two great families 
of these have been clearly established, with a general corre- 
spondence to the races of Japheth and of Shem, while the lit- 
tle that is known of the original languages of Palestine, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Libya, is consistent with their forming 
a third family, corresponding to the race of Ham.* 

§ 3. The identification of the names mentioned in Genesis x. 


?'To Abraham’s birth rather less,| * This whole subject, however, is 
to his call rather more, than 400|still under discussion; and perhaps 
years. the original Noachic Language should 


* Gen. x. 32. be sought for more carefully. 
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is attended with considerable difficulties. First, there is a 
question respecting the extent of the world over which these 
nations must be looked for: but as the account is one of the 
Jirst peopling of the earth after the Flood,’ the space to which 
1t refers must be comparatively small; and it belongs to 
later history to trace the further diffusion of the nations. 
Again, some names, which would be well known in their na- 
tive or classical forms, seem unfamiliar to us in the Hebrew. 
The same names, too, appear among different races, as wil be 
seen by comparing the Hamite and Shemite peoples of Ara- 
bia (see the Table, columns 3 and 7) with each other and with 
the descendants of Abraham by Keturah (the Keturaite 
Arabs)." Such cases are satisfactorily explained by assuming 
that, when a people of one race settled in a country previous- 
ly occupied by another, either expelling or subduing or coa- 
lescing with the former inhabitants, the new race are called 
by the already established geographical name of the older, 
just as the English received the name of Britons, and the 
mixed races of the three European peninsulas are called 
Spaniards, Italians, and Greeks. 

The chief stumbling-block, however, is found in the mix- 
ture of individual with national names. Now this is really 
of little consequence, since, with a few exceptions, as that of 
Nimrod,’ the purpose is clearly to exhibit the affinities of na- 
tions. ‘The record is ethnographical rather than genealogical. 
This is clear from the plural forms of some of the names (for 
example, all the descendants of Mizraim), and from the ethnic 
form of others, as those of the children of Canaan, nearly all 
of which are simply geographical. The genealogical form is 
preserved in the first generation after the sons of Noah, and is 
then virtually abandoned for a mere list of the nations descend- 
ed from each of these progenitors. But in the line of the patri- 
archs from Shem to Abraham the genealogical form is strictly 
preserved, since the object is to trace a personal descent. 

On the other hand, the identification is greatly aided, first, 
by the geographical explanations given in the record itself ;* 
next, by the well-known names occurring among the less 
known ; while on these latter much light is thrown by sub- 
sequent allusions in the prophetical as well as the historical 
books of the Old Testament. 

§ 4. The annexed map exhibits a probable view of the 
leading peoples. The three great races extend over three 
nearly parallel zones inclining from north-west to south-east; 


*Gen. x. 32, ‘Gen.xxv. 7 Gen.x.8,9. ®Gen.x.5, 10-12, 19, 30 
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but they were also intermingled in a way which the map 
could not conveniently represent. 
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Map of the Distribution of the Human Race, according to the 1Uth chap. of Genesis 


i. The territories of JapneEru lie‘ chiefly on the coasts cf 
the Mediterranean, in Europe and Asia Minor, “ the isles of 
the Gentiles ;”” but they also reach across Armenia and along 
the north-eastern edge of the Tigris and Euphrates valley 
over Media and Persia. The race spread westward and 
northward over Europe, and at the other end as far as India, 


® Gen. x. 5. 
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embracing the great Indo-European family of languages, 
This wide diffusion was prophetically indicated by the very 
name, Japheth’® (enlarged), and by the blessing of his father 
Noah." In Greek mythology the Titan Japrrus is the pro: 
genitor of the human race, and Milton has not scrupled to 
call his son Prometheus “ Japhet’s wiser son.” Among his 
children Javan is, in its old Hebrew form, the same word as 
the Greek Jon; and of his progeny, Zarshish is probably 
identified with the people of Southern Spain, Madai proba- 
bly represents the Medes, and Gomer the Cimmerians.”* 

ii. The race of SHem occupied the south-western corner of 
Asia, including the peninsula of Arabia. Of his five sons, 
Arphaxad is the progenitor both of the Hebrews and of the 
Arabs and other kindred tribes, whose origin is recorded in 
the Book of Genesis. North of them were the children of 
Aram (which signifies high), in the highlands of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Asshur evidently represents Assyria; and the 
eastern and western extremities were occupied by the well- 
kaown nations of the Elymzans (children of Elam) on the 
south-eastern margin of the valley of the Tigris, and the 
Lydians (children of Zud) in Asia Minor. 

ii. The race of Ham (the swarthy, according to the most 
probable etymology) presents very difficult but interesting 
problems. Their chief seat was in Africa, but they are also 
found mingled with the Semitic races on the shores of Ara- 
bia, and on the Tigris and Euphrates, while on the north 
they extended into Palestine (the land of the Philistines), 
Asis Minor, and the larger islands, as Crete and Cyprus. In 
Africa, Mizraim is most certainly identified with Egypt ; 
Cush with Ethiopia, above Egypt; and Phut probably with 
the inland peoples to the west. Among the sons of Mizraim, 
the Lubim correspond to Libya; and those of Cush repre- 
sent tribes which crossed the Red Sea and spread along the 
southern and eastern shores of Arabia, up the Persian Gulf 
and the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

§ 5. The dispersion of these nations to their several abodes 
only began a considerable time after the Deluge. It was in 
the days of Peleg, the fifth from Noah, that the earth was di- 
vided."* Men never leave their abodes in masses except un- 


*© Gesenius and others derive the;name, see the several articles in tha 
name from the root to be fair, in al-| Dictionary of the Bible. 
lusion to the light complexion of the] ™ Gen. x. 25. This may refer only 
daphetic races. to the division of the race of Eber inte 
* Gen. ix. 27. Hebrews, sons of Peleg, and Araba, 
* For the further discussion of each | sons of Joktan. -_- 
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der the pressure of necessity or compulsion; and that pressura 
was supplied by the interposition of God to defeat a daring 
scheme, by which men aimed to make themselves independ- 
ent of Him. ‘“ The whole earth was as yet of one language 
and of one speech,” when “as they journeyed eastward they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt there.”™ 
That Shinar means Babylonia, admits of no doubt; but who 
were the people that journeyed eastward to it? Were they 
one of the three races of Noah’s sons, and if so, which? Or 
was it a migration of the great body of Noah’s offspring from 
the rugged highlands of Armenia, in search of a better soil 
and climate? The latter seems the more probable, though 
there is a difficulty about bringing the Japhetic race into this 
region. They discovered the art of making brick from the 
argillaceous soil, and cementing it with the mineral bitumen 
cr asphalt. Soon that idea sprung up in their minds, which 
has been the dream of man in every age—an universal em- 
pire, with a mighty city for its capital. In the blindness of 
their pride, they fancied that, when thus banded together, 
they might defy God himself and defeat His wise design of 
dispersing them over the earth. “ Come,” said they, “let us 
build us a city, and a citadel with its top (reaching) to heav- 
eit; and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.”’* God saw the danger of 
their scheme, and willed that no such power should be ever 
established. The attempt has since been made thrice on that 
very spot by Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, and Alexander. Ithas 
been repeated in the empire of the Romans, and in its at- 
tempted revival by Charlemagne and Napoleon ; but in each 
case God has come down to confound the scheme :— 


* Heroes and kings, obey the charm, 
Withdraw the proud, high-reaching arm ; 
There is an oath on high, 
That ne’er on brow of mortal birth 
Shall blend again the crowns of earth, 
Nor in according cry. 


** Her many voices mingled own 
One tyrant lord, one idol throne: 
But to His triumph soon 
He shall descend, who rules above, 
And the pure language !7 of his love 
All tongues of men shall tune.’’48 


6. The means by which the design was defeated was a 
“Confusion of speech” among the builders, caused by the 


4 Gen. xi. 1, 2. 

“It is almost incredible that this 
hyperbolic description of the height 
of the citadel should have suggested 
the ludicrous idea of a tower of refuge 
(ignoring the city), which would out- 
top a flood deep enough to drown 
Ararat, and stand firm amid such an 


inundation on the alluvial soil of 
Babylonia! The Babel builders, foois 
as they were in their estimate of God’s 
power, were not so childish as this 
would imply. 

#0 Gen. xi. 4.  Zeph. ii. 9, 

® Keble, Christian Year, Monday in 
Whitsun week, 
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direct power of God, “that they might not understand one 
another’s speech.””” This confusion of speech has generally 
been itself confounded with the origin of the different lan- 
guages of men. The Scripture narrative simply says that 
the confusion was such as to make them leave off working 
together, and that then “Jehovah scattered them abroad 
from thence upon the face of all the earth: and they left off 
to build the city.” We are not told in what the confusion 
consisted, nor what elements the different peoples carried 
away with them in their dispersion. Certainly it seems to 
be implied that some of thc most striking differences which 
mark the various families of languages were then suddenly 
caused by God’s immediate act, and that the builders sepa- 
rated because they could no longer understand each other; 
but it does not follow that languages were then formed as 
they exist now, and the comparative grammarian may trace 
up the beautiful laws which show the very opposite of con- 
Juston, without fearing to contradict the true sense of the 
Scripture narrative. 

From the confusion (Babel) of tongues, the city received 
the name of Babel, and is renowned under the Greek form of 
Babylon. It is supposed that the tower was afterward com- 
pleted. Similar edifices were used in other cities of the fe- 
gion as citadels, temples, and observatories, and the ruins at 
Borsippa, called Birs-Nimrdd, (Nimrod’s mound), may be 
taken as a type of such structures.” 

§ 7. The early importance of Babylonia and Assyria is tes- 
tified by the notice of their capitals, and in the account of 
the division of the nations, Nimrod, the son of Cush, founded 
the first great military despotism on record. The “ mighty 
hunter ”** made men his game; for the phrase, in its connec- 
tion, seems a great symbol of violence and rapine. His 
capital was Babylon, but he founded also three other cities 
in the plain of Shinar, namely, Erech, Accad, and Calneh.” 
Thence he extended his empire northward along the course 
of the Tigris over Assyria,“ where he founded a second group 
of capitals, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen.** The 


© Gen. xi. 7. 2° Gen. xi. 7-9. | Baghdad; Calneh with the classical 


21 See Notes and Illustrations. Ctesiphon. 

22 Gen. x. 9. * Gen. x.11. This passage should 

*° Gen. x. 10; Erech may be iden-| probably be read as in the margin of 
tified with Warka, situated near the| our version—‘‘He (Nimrod) went 


left bank of the Euphrates, about] out into Assyria.” 
eighty miles S.E. of Babylon; Accad,| * The identification of these places 
with the remains at Akker-kuf, near|is not yet satisfactorily settled. The 
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Assyrians "were Shemites; and accordingly we see here the 
race of Ham subduing that of Shem, but only for a time, for 
the history of these monarchies fulfilled the prophecy of 
Noah, that Ham should be subject to both his brothers. Still 
more strikingly was this true of the posterity of Canaan 
(the youngest son of Ham), who settled in Palestine and be- 
came the great enemies of the chosen race. 

Our present information does not permit us to identify 
Nimrod with any personage known to us either from inscrip- 
tions or from classical writers. Ninus and Belus are rep- 
resentative titles rather than personal names, and are but 
equivalent terms for “the lord,” who was regarded as the 
founder of the empires of Nineveh and Babylon. We have 
no reason on this account to doubt the personal existence of 
Nimrod, for the events with which he is connected fall within 
- the shadows of a remote antiquity. His name still survives 
in tradition, and to him the modern Arabs ascribe all-the 
great works of ancient times, such as the Birs-Nimrid near 
Babylon, Tel Nimrid near Baghdad, the dam of Suhr el 
Nimrid across the Tigris below Mosul, and the well-known 
mound of Mimrdd in the same neighhorhood. 

§ 8. From this general account of the origin of the nations, 
the sacred narrative turns to the genealogy of the Post-ditw 
vian Patriarchs, im ten generations from Shem to Abraham. 
The synchronical table on page 65 shows the relative du- 
ration of their lives; and it is continued to the birth of Moses, 
to show the synchronisms more clearly. The only remaining 
point requiring notice is the decrease in the duration of life 
after Eber, the common head of the Hebrew and Arab races. 


mounds epposite Mosul, named Ko- | ‘‘ great” city of Resen, which, accord- 
yunvk, and Nebbi Yunus, no doubt|ing to the Bible, was between Calah 
represent Nineveh, or a portion of it, |}and Nineveh. Rehoboth or Rehoboth 
If Calah be identified with Aalah-| Ir can not be fixed at any place: the 
Shergat, as the name suggests, then|name describes the ‘‘broad, open 
Nimrid would naturally represent the | streets ” of an Oricttal town. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


WHEN the Jews were carried cap- 
tive into Babylonia, they were struck 
with the vast magnitude and peculiar 
character of certain of the Babylonian 
temples, in one or other of which they 
thought to recognize the very tower 
itself. The predominant opinion was 
in favor of the great temple of Nebo 
at Borsippa, the modern Birs-Nimrid, 
although the distance of that place 
from Babylon is an insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of the identification. 
There are in reality no real grounds 
either for identifying the tower with 
the Temple of’ Belus, or for supposing 
that any remains of it long survived 
the check which the builders received 
(Gen. xi. 8). But the Birs-Nimrid, 
though it can not be the tower of Ba- 
bel itself, may well be taken to show 
the probable shape and character of 
the edifice. This building appears to 
have been a sort of oblique pyramid, 
built in seven receding stages. ‘“‘ Upon 
a platform of crude brick, raised a 
few feet above the level of the allu- 
vial plain, was built of burnt brick the 
first or basement stage—an exact 
square, 272 feet each way, and 26 
feet in perpendicular height. Upon 
this stage was erected a second, 230 
feet each way, and likewise 26 feet 
high ; which, however, was not placed 
exactly in the middle of the first, but 


considerably nearer to the south-west. 
ern end, which constituted the back 
of the building. The other stages 
were arranged similarly—the third 
being 188 feet, and again 26 feet 
high; the fourth 146 feet square, and 
15 feet high; the fifth 104 feet square, 
and the same height as the fourth; 
the sixth 62 feet square, and again 
the same height; and the seventh 20 
feet square, and once more the same 
height. On the seventh stage there 
was probably placed the ark or taber- 
nacle, which seemis to have been again 
15 feet high, and must have nearly, 
if not entirely, covered the top of the 
seventh story. The entire original 
height, allowing three feet for the 
platform, would thus have been 156 
feet, or, without the platform, 153 
feet. The whole formed a sort of 
oblique pyramid, the gentler slope 
facing the N.E. and the steeper in- 
clining to the S.W. On the N.E. 
side was the grand entrance, and here 
stood the vestibule, a separate build- 
ing, the débris from which, having 
joined those from the temple itself, fill 
up the intermediate space, and very 
remarkably prolong the mound in 
this direction” (Rawlinson’s Herodo- 
tus, vol. i. pp. 582-3). The Birs tem- 
ple, which was called the ‘‘ Temple 
of the Seven Spheres,” was ornament- 
ed with the planetary colors, but this 
was most likely a peculiarity. 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF ABRAHAM TO THE DEATH OF JO. 
SEPH, OR THE PROBATION OF THE CHOSEN FAMILY. 
A.M. 2008-2369. B.C. 1996-1635. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HISTORY AND CALL OF ABRAM TO HIS 99TH YEAR, AND THE 
CHANGE OF HIS NAME. A.M. 2008-2369. B.c. 1996-1635. 


§ 1. God’s choice of a family. § 2. Genealogy of Terah—Birth of Abram, 
§ 8. First call of Abram at Ur—Removal to Haran—Death of Te- 
rah. § 4, Abram’s second call—His journey to Canaan and abode at 
Sichem. § 5. His removal to Bethel—Retreat to Egypt, and return to 
Bethel. § 6. His separation from Lot, and abode at Mamre, near He- 
bron—The third giving of the promise. §7. The War of Sodom— 
Abram’s rescue of Lot—MetouizEpeK. § 8. The promise of a son— 
The faith of Abraham—The Covenant made with him—Promise re 
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specting his descendants and their land. § 9. Hagar the Egyptian— 
Birth of Ishmael. § 10. Completion of the promise—The names of 
Abram and Sarai changed—Covenant of Circumcision—The birth of 
Isaac foretold. 


§ 1. In that course of God’s dealing with man which is 
traced in the sacred narrative, a new step was taken by the 
choice of @ FAMILY from which the promised seed of the wom- 
an was to spring, and which should meanwhile preserve the 
knowledge and worship of the true God. Jehovah, in the 
revelation of himself to man, retires, so to speak, from the 
whole compass of the race of Noah into the inner circle of 
the family of Abraham. It was a step required by the state 
of the world, which had relapsed into idolatry and profane- 
ness before the death of Noah. This is clear from the story 
of the building of Babel, and it is implied in the subsequent 
history. Joshua expressly says that the family of Terah 
were idolaters.. We can not, however, regard the rabbinical 
stories of Abraham’s early contests with idolatry as more 
than curious and amusing. 

§ 2. The patriarch whom God made the head of his cbo- 
sen family was born only two years after the death of Noah 
(z.c. 1996) :— 


‘“Uno avulso non deficit alter.” 


His father was Turan, the ninth of the patriarchs from 
Shem and the nineteenth from Adam (inclusive). His gene- 
alogy, which the subsequent history requires to be most clear: 
ly understood, is exhibited in the annexed table (page 68). 
It is the more important to include the whole family of Te- 
rah in our view, as the call of God came to Abram while he 
was still living in the house of his father, to whose whole 
family, therefore, the call may be considered as in some sense 
addressed, and by all of whom it was in some degree obeyed. 

In the list of the post-diluvian patriarchs it is stated that 
Terah, at the age of 70 (Bo. 2056), begat three sons, Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran.” This is the order of dignity, as subse- 
quently determined ; but there can be little doubt that Ha- 
ran was the eldest of the three, since both Nahor and Abram 
married his daughters; and Abram seems to have been the 
youngest, since he was born sixty years after the date just 
given ; for he was seventy-five years old when his father died 
in Haran at the age of 205.° His name AB-RAM (father of 


1 Josh. xxiv. 2. of the Hebrew text to be correct 
? Gen. xi. 26. (Gen. xi. 382, compared with Gen. 
* That is, if we assume the numbers | xii. 4). 
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B.C. 1923. 
elevation, i.e., exalted father), was prophetic of his calling to 
be the ancestor of a race chosen for an exalted destiny ; but 
it was afterward changed into the more significant, name of 
AB-RAHAM (father of a multitude, see § 10). 

§ 3. Terah had already lost his eldest son, Haran, whose 
son Lor became his heir, when God called Abram to depart 
into a land that he would show him.’ This first call came 
to him while the family still dwelt in the very ancient city 
of “ Ur of the Chaldees.” This is expressly stated by St. 
Stephen,° whose speech before the Sanhedrim is of the high- 
est authority, were it only for his profound scriptural learn- 
ing.’ Their original abode at Ur has been identified by the 
most ancient traditions with the city of Orfah, in the high- 
lands of Mesopotamia (Aram), which unite the table-land of 
Armenia to the valley of the Euphrates (Padan-Aram). In 
later ages it was called Edessa, and was celebrated as the 
capital of Abgarus or Acbarus, who was said to have received 
the letter and portrait of our Saviour.” Quitting Ur, the 
chosen family migrated southward, and took up their resi- 
dence at Haran, more properly called in the New Testament 
Charran, east of the Euphrates, “the flood” which divided 
the old home of the family from the new land of promise.‘ 
The name is still preserved in the village of Haran, which 
stands on the river Beli/k, a small affluent of the Euphrates.’ 
Patriarch.” Stanley, Jewish Church, 


part i. p. 7. But in opposition to 
the most ancient traditions, many 


4 Gen. xii. 1. 5 Acts vii. 2. 
®° See Acts vi. 10. In Gen. xi. the 


genealogy of the post-diluvian patri- 
archs is brought down to the migra- 
tion and death of Terah before enter- 


ing on the history of God’s call to. 


Abraham; but this is explained by 
the pluperfect in ver. 1 of chap. xii. 

T «Two physical features must 
haye seeured Orfah, from the earliest 
times, as a nucleus for the civiliza- 
tion of those regions. Oneis ahigh- 
crested crag, the natural fortifications 
of the crested citadel... . The other 
is an abundant spring, issuing in a 
pool of transparent clearness, and 
embosomed in a mass of luxuriant 
verdure, which, amid the dull brown 
desert all around, makes, and must 
always have made, this spot an oasis, 
a paradise, in the Chaldzean wilder- 
ness. Round this sacred pool, ‘The 
Beautiful Spring Callirrhoe,’ as it 
was called by the Greek writers, 
Zather the modern traditions of the 


modern writers have fixed the site of 
Ur at a very different position, in the 
extreme south of Chaldxa, at Mug- 
heir, not very far above—and proba- 
bly in the time of Abraham actually 
upon—the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Among the ruins which are now seen 
at the spot, are the remains of one of 
the great temples, of a model similar 
to that of Babel, dedicated to the 
Moon, to whom the city was sacred. 
Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, vol. i. 
chap. i. and viii. 

* Gen. xi. 81; Acts vii. 4. The 
non-expression of the Hebrew gut- 
tural in our version causes a false ree 
semblance -between the Patriarch 
Haran (fh soft) and the place Haran 
(A guttural). 

® The place is celebrated among 
the Romans, under the name of 
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Here Terah died after a residence of some years (as is clear 
from Gen. xii. 5); and here, charmed probably by the fertil- 
ity of the country, and claiming the right of a first choice, 
Nahor settled. We shall find his family here in the next 
two generations, bearing a character suited to the motive 
thus suggested.” 

4, Meanwhile, and, as it seems, immediately on his fa 
ther’s death (B.c. 1921), and probably in consequence of a 
repetition of the Divine call, Abram proceeded on his journey 
with his wife Sarai and his nephew Lot. The “ separation 
from his kindred””* may refer to Nahor, or even to other 
branches of his father’s house left behind in Ur; for Terah 
may have had other children besides the three who are 
specially mentioned on account of the subsequent relations 
of their descendants. 

Abram’s future abode was described by Jehovah simply 
as “a land that I will show thee;” and so “ he went out, not 
knowing whither he went.” This was the first great proof 
of that unwavering faith which added to his two other 
names of Futher the title of Futher of the Fuithful.” Ue 
was now seventy-five years old; and this is the period usu- 
ally assigned to the Catt or AprAHAM; though it was, in 
fact, the second step of his career. In tracing these stages, 
it is important to observe the special form of promise and 
blessing of which each was the occasion. The jist of these 
involves the germ of all the rest, though as yet but vaguely 
stated :—“ I will make of thee @ great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great, and thow shalt be a 
blessing [to others]: and I will bless them that bless thee, and 
curse him that curseth thee, and tm thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed.”’* The last words already involve 
the crowning blessing of the Old Covenant, the Promise 
of the Messiah, and that to the Gentiles, “ all families of the 
éarth.’?* 

Abram had now to leave Mesopotamia, and to cross the 
“Great River,” the Kuphrates. This separated him entirely 
from his old home, and hence the Canaanites gave to him the 
name of the “ Hebrew”—the man who had crossed the river 


v 


Charree, as being near the scene of| 7 Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 43; the Ha- 
the defeat of Crassus. It retained to} ran of the latter passage is the city of 
a late time the worship of the Chal-| Nahor of the former. 

dan deities, while the neighboring} 7 Gen. xii. 1. 

Edessa was the chief seat of Chris-| ™ Heb. xi. 8; Rom. iv. 11, 12, 16; 
tianity in these parts. A recent writ-| Gal. iii. 7, 9. 18 Gen. xii. 2, 8. 
er places Haran near Damascus. See| ™“ Psalm Ixxii. 17; Acts iii. 25; 
Notes and Illustrations (A). | Gal. iii, 8. 
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—the emigrant from Mesopotamia.’* He now passed through 
the great Syrian desert ; and, though his route is not men- 
tioned in the sacred narrative, we may credit the tradition 
(see p. 74) that he tarried at Damascus, since Eliezer, “ the 
steward of his house,” was a native of that place. Quitting 
Damascus, Abram crossed the Jordan, and entering the Hoty 
Lanp, passed into the valley of Shechem or Sichem. His 
restirng-place was marked, like other memorable localities, 
by an oak or a grove of oaks (“the oak or oaks of Moreh,” 
rather than “the plain of Moreh,” as in ouf version), near 
“the place of Sichem,” between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim.”* 
Here God appeared to him again, and gave him the second 
promise, of the possession of the land by his seed; and 
here Abram built the first of those altars to Jaenovau, which 
the patriarchs erected wherever they pitched their tents. 
Thus Sicnem became his first halting place in the Holy 
Land. 

§ 5. It is uncertain whether “the place of Sichem” was 
yet marked by the city which afterward took its name from 
the Amorite Shechem, the contemporary of Jacob.’” But it 
is Cistinctly stated that “the Canaanite was then (Ze, al- 
ready) in the land,” having probably driven out an earlier 
population.” They would view with no friendly eye the 
tents of the patriarch, surroanded by his flocks and herds ; 
and Abram seems neither to have had the power nor the in- 
clination to resort, like Jacob, to “his sword and his bow.” 
He removed southward to a place which lay afterward on 
the northern border of the kingdom of Judah, on the heights 
which skirt the Jordan, between Berner (then called Luz) 
on the west, and A1”* on the east, where he built another al- 


B.C. 1921. Abram wn the Land of Promise. 


%® Gen. xiv. 13, ‘‘ Abram the He-;ranean on the west and the Jordan 
brew,” in LXX. 6 reparne. on the east. Its present name Né- 
* Gen. xii. 6. The Hebrew Elon blus is a corruption of ‘ Neapolis,” 


seems to signify the oak, and not, as| 
some maintain, the terebinth ( Pistacta 
terebinthus). See Dict. of the Bible, 
art. Oak. It is also a question wheth- 
er Moreh is strictly a proper name. 
The LXX. has 7 dpie 7 bwyag. It 
probably derived its name from some 
ancient chieftain, like the oak of| 
Mamre, 

™ The city of Shechem, signifying 
“shoulder,” “ridge,” like dorsum in| 
Latin, was situated on the saddle or} 
shoulder of the heights, which divide; 


the waters that flow to the Mediter- 


which succeeded the more ancient 
Shechem. 

#® Gen. xii.6. For an account of 
the Canaanites then in the land, sce 
Notes and Illustrations (B). 

? ‘This is the well-known city whose 
fall is related in Joshua. ‘The form 
Hai, in Gen. xii. 8 and xiii. 8, arises 
from the retention of the definite ar- 
ticle by our translators. Bethel is 
the place so conspicuous in the histo- 
rv of Jacob, who gave it the name 
(the House of God. See chap. viii 
§ 5). 


‘ 
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tar, and called on the name of Jehovah. This was his second 
halting-place in the Holy Land. 

Abram’s abode in this mountain region secured him from 
the Canaanites, who occupied the more fertile plains below, 
but it afforded only scanty pasture for his cattle. He there- 
fore went on continually southward, till the pressure of fam- 
ine drove him out of the promised land into Egypt.” The 
great subject of the history of Egypt, in relation to the fam- 
ily of Abraham, will be noticed afterward.” It is enough 
here to observe that the mighty kingdom of the Pharaohs 
had already been loag established in Lower Egypt. In this 
crisis the faith of Abram failed. To protect his wife from 
the license of a despot, he stooped to that mean form of de- 
ceit, which is true in word but false in fact. He caused 
Sarai to pass as his sister, a term used in Hebrew, as in many 
other languages, for a niece, which she really was. The trick 
defeated itself. Sarai, as an unmarried woman, was taken to 
the harem of the king, who heaped wealth and honors upon 
Abram. Warned of his mistake by plagues sent upon him 
and his household, the king restored Sarai to her husband, 
with a rebuke for his deceit, and sent him out of Egypt with 
all the wealth he had acquired, for he was now “ very rich 
in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” Abram travelled back 
through the south of Palestine to his old encampment near 
Bethel, where he again established the worship of Jehovah. 

§ 6. He now began to feel the evils of prosperity. The 
land could not support his own cattle and Lot’s. Their 
herdmen quarelled, and Lot probably put forward his rights 
as head of the family. Abram’s faith did not fail this time. 
Remembering that he was “ the heir of better promises,” he 
gave the choice of present good to Lot. Their encampment 
looked westward on the rugged hills of Judza and eastward 
on the fertile plain of the Jordan about Sodom, “ well water- 
ed everywhere, as the garden of the Lord, like the land of 
Egypt” he had only lately quitted. Even from that dis- 
tance, through the clear air of Palestine, can be distinctly ® 
discovered the long and thick masses of vegetation which 
fringe the numerous streams that descend from the hills 
on either side to meet the central stream in its tropical 
depths. It was exactly the prospect to tempt a man who 
had no fixed purpose of his own, who had not like Abram 
obeyed a stern inward call of duty. So Lot left his uncle 
on the barren hills of Bethel, and chose all the precinct of the 


© Gen. xii, 9,10. 71 See note at the end of Book II. * Gen. xii. 11-xiii. 4 


B.C. 192i. The Parting from Lot. 73 
Jordan, and journeyed east. Abram received his reward in 
a third blessing and promise from Jehovah, who bade him 
lift up his eyes and scan the whole land on every side, for it 
should be the possession of his seed, and they should be un, 
numbered as the dust of the earth. Abram now removed 
to the oaks of Mamre,” near HEpron, in the centre of the 
hills of the south, and there built an altar. This was his’ 
third resting-place in the Holy Land, and Mamre became his 
usual abode.” 

§ 7. Lot had meanwhile pitched his tent in a memorable 
spot. The plain of the lower Jordan was then occupied by 
the five “cities of the plain.” Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboiim, and Bela (afterward called Zoar), formed a Pentap- 
olis, each with its own king,Sodom being the chief. Their 
wickedness was such that Sodom has given its name to a 
sin of which “it is a shame even to speak,” but which was 
committed not “in secret.””? Lot’s worldliness had not quite 
stifled his piety, and “his righteous soul was vexed with 


their filthy conversation.” 


While thus tempted, he became involved in another dan- 


ger. 


The confederacy of the five cities was tributary to 


a great empire, which had already been established in West- 


ern Asia under Chedorlaomer, 


78 Named after an Amorite prince, 
with whom, and his brothers Eschol 
and Aner, Abram formed a league 
(Gen. xiy. 13). 

*%* Gen. xiii. 5-18. Hebron was 
originally called Kirjath-Arba (Gen. 


king of Elam.** In the thir- 
Chaldzea; but in a wider sense it in- 
cluded Susiana. This region, with 
the plains below, was early occupied 
by a Cushite race, from which Chal- 
dza seems to have received a dynasty 
of conquerors. Chedorlaomer, if not 


xxiii. 2), that is, ‘‘the city of Arba,” the first, was one of the earliest kings 


from Arba, the father of Anak, and 
progenitor of the giant Anakim (Josh. 
xxi. 11, xv. 13, 14.) It is situated 
about twenty miles south of Jerusa- 
lem, and the same distance north of 
Beersheba. It became the burial- 
place of Abraham and his family in 
the cave of Machpelah (see below, p. 
88); and from this circumstance it 
is revered by. the Mohammedans, 
who call the city M/-Khalil, ‘‘the 
' Friend,” z. ¢., of God, the name which 
they give to Abraham. 
3° Gen. xi. 13, xvili, 20, xix. 5; 
Deut. xxiii. 17; Rom. i. 27; 2 Pet. 
ii. 7, 8. 
6 Flam, the Elymais of the Greeks, 
was properly the mountainous region 
on the eastern margin of the plain of 


of this Elamitic dynasty. His name 
has not yet been discovered with any 
certainty on the Chaldswan monu- 
ments. Sir Henry Rawlinson inter- 
prets it as Kudurlagamer (the Serv- 
ant of Lagamer, a Susianian deity), 
which closely resembles the form in 
the LXX. Chodollogomor. Chedor- 
laomer and his three allies are sup- 
posed to represent the four races which 
lived together under the Chaldzxan 
Empire—‘‘ the nations,” of which Tix 
dal was king, being the old Scythic 
or Taranian population ; ‘‘ Amraphel, 
king of Shinar,” the head of the Se. 
mitic nation, settled of old at Babylon, 
and now subject to Chaldxa; ‘ Ari- 
och, king of Ellasar,” or waisa, the 
leader of an Aryan tribe ; while Che: 


T+ History and Call of Abram. Cuar. Vi 
teenth year of their subjection they revolted, and Chedorlao- 
mer marched against them with three allied kings.” After 
conquering the nations to the east and south, the four kings 
invaded the territories of the five, and joined battle with 
them in the vale of Siddim, which was full of pits of bitu- 
men. Among these the forces of the cities were entangled 
and defeated; the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fell; and 
the rest fled to the mountains, while Sodom and Gomorrah 
were spoiled, and Lot and his goods were carried off.* The 
news was brought to Abram, who, with his Amorite allies, 
and 318 men of his own household, sallied forth from Mamre, 
and overtook the victors at the sources of the Jordan, where 
Laish (Dan) afterward stood. Dividing his band, he fell 
upon them by night, disordered no doubt after their success, 
pursued their routed forces to Hobah, north (the “ left hand”) 
of Damascus,” and rescued Lot, with all the spoil, but re- 
fused to accept any part of it from the new king of Sodom, 
who came out to meet him at SHaven, or the Krye’s Date. 
The return of this expedition was marked by one of the 
most memorable prophetic incidents in Abram’s career. 
Metcuizepek, king of Salem, the priest of the “ Most High 
God,” also came to meet him, bringing bread and wine, and 
blessed him in the name of the Most High God, and Abram 
gave him tithes of all the spoil.*° There is something sur. 
prising and mysterious in the first appearance of Melchizedek, 
and in the subsequent references to him. Bearing a title 
which Jews in after ages would recognize as designating 
their own sovereign, bearing gifts which recall to Christians 
the Lord’s Supper, this Canaanite crosses for a moment the 
path of Abram, and is unhesitatingly recognized as a person 
of higher spiritual rank than the friend of God. Disappear- 


dorlaomer himself belonged to the 
dominant Cnushite race (Rawlinson, 
Hive Great Monarchies, vol. i. p. 203). 

27 Gen. xiv. 15. 7° Gen. xiv. 5-12. 


the Mohammedans, and called after 
the name of the patriarch, Afasjad 
Ibrahim, ‘the prayer-place of Abra- 
ham.” The tradition attached to it 


*® Gen. xiv. 13-16. Josephus men- 
tions a tradition concerning Abraham 
which he takes from Nicolaus of Da- 
mascus :—‘‘Abraham reigned at Da- 
mascus, being a foreigner. .... 
his name is still famous in the coun- 
try; and there is shown a village 
called from him The Habitation of 
Abraham” (Ant. i. 7, § 2). It is re- 
markable that in the village of Burzeh, 
three miles north of Damascus, there 
#3 a swely held in high veneration by 


And} 


| ture 


is that here Abraham offered thanks 
to God after the total discomfiture of 
the Eastern kings. Behind the wely 
isa cleft in the rock, in which another 
tradition represents the patriarch as 
taking refuge on one occasion from the 
giant Nimrod. It is remarkable that 
the word Hobah signifies ‘‘ a hiding- 
place.” The Jews of Damascus af- 
firm that the village of Jébar, not far 
from Burzeh, is the Hobah of Scrip 
*° Gen, xiv, 18-20. 


~~ 


B.C. 1921. Abram yet Childless, (i) 


ing as suddenly as he came in, he is lost to the sacred writ- 
ings for a thousand years; and then a few emphatic words 
for another moment bring him into sight as a type of the 
coming Lord of David. Once more, after another thousand 
years, the Hebrew Christians are taught to see in him a foe 
that it was the consistent purpose of God to abolish the Levit- 
ical priesthood. His person, his office, his relation to Christ, 
and the seat of his sovereignty, have given rise to innumera- 
ble discussions, which even now can scarcely be considered 
as settled. 

That Melchizedek was both ‘a king and priest, is quite in 
accordance with the patriarchal state of society; but his 
priesthood seems to have a dignity above that of the ordinary 
head of a family. That he was “the priest of the Most High 
God,” implies a relic of the true worship outside of the chosen 
family, such as we find long after in the story of the prophet 
Balaam. 

The extraordinary reverence paid to him by Abram, and 
apparently by the king of Sodom, completes all our positive 
knowledge respecting his person and office. Tradition and 
fancy have found in him Shem or some other patriarch; an 
angel; and even a personification of the Son of God, a view 
which is a gross confusion of type and antitype.” 

This event completes the first period of Abraham’s life, in 
which the temporal blessing of his race was clearly revealed. 

$ 8. The second period opens with a fourth visit of Jehovah’s 
word to Abram, to assure him of His blessing and protection. 
Tfis faith had begun again to waver. With unbounded 
promises of the number and blessedness of his offspring, he 
was yet childless; with vast wealth, he had no heir but his 
steward and slave, Eliezer of Damascus. And now God 
vouchsafed to him a plainer and more solemn revelation, 


31 The “ order of Melchizedek,” in| human ingenuity has added others, 
Ps. ex. 4, is explained by some to, which, however, stand in need of the 
mean manner "’—likeness in official) evidence of either an inspired writer 
dignity—a king and priest. The re-|or an eye-witness, before they can be 
lation between Melchizedek and Christ | received as facts and applied to es- 
as type and antitype is made in the; tablish any doctrine. Some Jewish 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews to consist inj writers have held the opinion that 
the following particulars. Hach was|Melchizedek was the writer, and 
a priest (1), not of the Levitical tribe; | Abram the subject of Ps. ex. On the 
‘2), superior to Abraham ; (8), whose} very difficult question of the locality 
beginning and end are unknown; (4), |of Salem, the city of Melchizedck, 
who is not only a priest, but also aj and Shareh, where the king of Sodom, 
king of righteousness (melchi-zedek)| and apparently Melchizedek also, met 
and peace (salem). To these points| Abram, see Notes and Illvstrattons 
of agreement, noted by the Apostle, !(C). 
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which was made the more emphatic by the threefold form of 
a promise, a sign, and a covenant. The promise was that his 
own son should be his heir. The sign was given by a view 
of the clear sky of an Eastern night, studded with stars, which 
Jehovah bade Abram to count, if he would tell the number 
of his posterity. And then “ ABRAM BELIEVED JEHOVAH ; 
AND IT WAS COUNTED TO HIM FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” This 
was the crisis of his religious life, and of that of his spiritual 
children. With the moral submission of the will, which is 
the essence of faith, he trusted God for what was beyond the 
scope of his reason.** The test of his faith was as simple as 
that of Adam’s obedience; the belief of God’s word that he 
would have a son after the natural limit of age; but the princi- 
ple was the same as in faith’s highest flights. ‘“‘ He stagger- 
ed not at the promise of God through unbelief, but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded that 
what He had promised He was able also to perform. And 
therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness.” 

This promise was ratified by a new CovENANt, in which 
Abram stood to God in the relation of the Father of the Faith- 
ful, just as Noah, in the covenant made with him, stood 
for all his race.** The forms with which this new covenant 
was made are minutely related ; and they seem to agree with 
the customs then observed in covenants between man and 
man. 

Those forms are alluded to in the phrase, “ Jehovah cut a 
covenant with Abram.”* <A victim (or more) was slain in 
sacrifice, and equally divided, and the parts being placed 
over against each other, the contracting parties passed down 
between them, The ceremony clearly signified the equality 
of the contract, its religious character, and the penalty due 
to its violation. Each part of the ceremony was observed in 
this case; where God’s presence was indicated by the fire 
that passed between the pieces of the victims sacrificed, and 
Abram had already passed between them.” 

The promise was as specific as it wassolemn. It included— 

i. The bondage of the Hebrews in a strange land for 400 
years. ** 

*3 Gen. xv. 1-6. 587 Gen. xv. 17; comp. Heb. ix. 16, 

* These remarks apply both to this} 17: ‘‘ Where there is a covenant, the 
promise and its repetition (see § 10).|death of the covenant victim must 

* Rom. iv. 20, 21; Heb. xi. 11, 12. | needs be carried ont; for a covenant 

*° It may be observed that in both|is confirmed over dead [victims ”]. 
cases a sign also was given, the rain-| ** Gen. xv.13. The chronological 
bow to Noah, the stars to Abram. question here involved is discussed in 

™ Gen. xv. 18. the History of the Exodus, ch. xi. 


ia 
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ii. Their delivery, with great wealth, and amid judgments 
on their oppressors.” 

iii. Their return to the promised land in the fourth gener- 
ation, when the iniquity of its inhabitants should be full.”° 

The boundaries of their possessions in that land were strict 
ly defined, “from the river of Egypt’ unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates, ” to which the kingdom of “David and 
Solomon actually reached.” The definition is still more 
clearly made by the enumeration of the Canaanitish tribes 
that occupied the land.* 

At alater period, when the covenant was renewed, the sign 
of circumcision was added to it.“ 

§ 9. To wait patiently for the fulfillment of the promise, in 
spite of natural obstacles, was too much, if not for the faith 
of Abram, at least for that of Sarai, Being herself barren, 
she gave Abram her handmaid Hagar, an Beyptian, for his 
concubine; and Hagar bore him a son.” But, before the 
child was born, the insolence of Hagar provoked the jealousy 
of Sarai, whose ill-treatment of her handmaiden drove her to 
‘flee into the wilderness of Kadesh, south-east of Abram’s 
abode.** Here the “ angel of the Lord” appeared to her, and, 
while bidding her to return and submit to her mistress, he 
encouraged her by the promise of a numerous offspring. In 
memory of God’s hearing her cry of distress, He bade her 
name the coming child Ista en (that is, God shall hear), and 
he foretold his character and destiny in words which to this 
day describe the Bedouin Arabs who are descended from 
him :—* He will be a wild man; his hand will be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him: and he shall 
dwell in the face of all his brethren,” that is, to the east of the 
kindred tribes sprung from Abraham.” 

On this. occasion we have the first of those distinctive 
names which were given to Jehovah in remembrance of spe- 
cial divine interpositions. Hagar said, “Zhou God seest me,” 

Gen. xv.14.  “ Gen. xv. 17. |derings in the Wilderness. See chap. 

41 This is either the brook //-ArisA, | xiii. 
which divides Egypt from Palestine,} *’ The Hebrews and Arabs named 
or it may mean the eastern margin|the cardinal points from the position 


of the Nile Valley. The Nile itself | of the body when the face was turned 
can not be a boundary, for its valley|to the east; the back, therefore, de- 


forms the unique land of Egypt. noted the west, the right hand the 
4 Gen. xv. 18. 4% Gen. xv. 19-21.|souwth, and the left hand the north. 
“Gen. xvii.1. See § 10. Thus the Mediterranean was called 
4° Gen. xvi. 1-3. the hinder sea, and to the present day 


4° Gen. xvi. 4-6. The question of | Syria is Hsh-sham, the left hand; and 
the locality of Kadesh will arise] North-western Arabia J/- Yemen, tlie 
again, in connection with the Wan-|rght hand. 
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and she named the well by which she had sat Beer-lahai-roi, 
that is, The Well of him that liveth and seeth me. 

§ 10. The birth of Ishmael took place when Abram was 
eighty-six years old (B.c. 1910) ;** but he had to wait fourteen 
years still for the true fulfillment of the promise of an heir, 
The event was preceded by new revelations. In Abram’s 
ninety-ninth year (B.c. 1898), Jehovah, appearing to him by 
the name of Exr-Suappai (God Almighty), renewed the cove- 
nant with him in the new character of “Huther of many Na- 
tions,” in sign thereof he changed his name from AB-RAM 
(exalted futher) to AB-RAHTLAM ( father of a multitude). The 
promise was now repeated to Abraham, more clearly than 
ever, on behalf of his posterity :—* I will be a God unto thee, 
aud to thy seed after thee.” As a sign of this inclusion of 
children in the covenant, God enjoined the rite of cirewmeision, 
which became henceforth the condition of the covenant on 
the part of those with whom God made it.” The uncircum- 
cised was cut off from all its benefits, “he hath broken my 
covenant,” while the stranger who received circumcision was 
admitted to them;* and the head of the family was com- 
manded to extend the rite to every male in his household, 
servants as well as children.” It was to be performed on 
children the eighth day after birth,and on slaves when they 

-were purchased ; and all the family of Abraham were at once 
thus brought within the covenant. 

The dignity of Sarai, as the mother of the promised seed, 
was marked by the change of her name to Sarau (princess) ,°* 
and it was declared that she should “become nations; and 
kings of the people should be of her.”* Her son was to be 
named Isaac (laughter), from the utterance of his father’s 
feelings on the announcement.” With him and his seed thie 
covenant was to be continued in the new character of an 
“ everlasting covenant,” thus marking the distinction between 
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its eternal and temporal blessings. The latter blessings were | 


assured to Ishmael, in answer to Abraham’s earnest prayer ; 


48 Gen. xvi. 7-14. Sara-i, my princess, as a phrase of 
4° Gen. xvi. 15, 16. courtesy, to Sarah, princess, absolute- 
5° Gen. xvii.1-5. ° Gen. xvii. 7, 8. | ly. °° Gen. xvii. 16. 

52 Gen. xvii. 9-14. *7 Gen. xvii. 17. Rosenmiiller has 
"The precise position of cireum-|observed from the meaning of the 


tised proselytes will be explained aft- 
erward, 

5 Gen. xvii. 12, 13. 

5° The meaning of the name Sarai 
is uncertain. St. Jerome’s explana- 
tion is, that the change was from 


root, that this was not merely the 
laugh of joy, but of hysterical emo- 
tion. It is not to be confounded 
with Sarah’s laugh of incredulity 
(xviii. 12), to which, however, the 
naine may also allude; for the means 
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but the covenant was “ established with Isaac.” He is em- 
phatically called the child of the promise and Ishmael the 
child of the flesh by the Apostle Paul, who carries out the con- 
trast in a very remarkable passage.” 

Ishmael’s share in the temproal promise was confirmed by 
his circumcision ;” and the rite is still observed by the Arabs 
and other Semitic races. It was also practiced by the an- 
cient Egyptians, who affirmed that “ the Syrians in Palestine ” 
had learned it from them. They used it for physical reasons 
only, and it is consistent with God’s manner of symbolic 
teaching that arite already existing should have been adopt- 
ed in a new religious sense; but we must not hastily accept 
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the statement that it was thus borrowed.” 


mg of divinely chosen words is very 
pregnant. 


59 Gen. xix. 25. 


© Herod. ii. 104. See the Diction- 


° Gen. xvii. 18, 21; Gal. iv. 21, 31. | ary of the Bible, s.v. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) HARAN. 


Tne ingenious theory, maintained 
by Dr. Beke in various communica- 
tions to the Athenceun,* that Haran is 
to be identified with a small village, 
which still bears the name, about four 
hours’ journey E. of Damascus, seems 
irreconcilable with its position in 
Mesopotamia; for the attempt to 
make the Abana and Pharpar the 
“two rivers” of Aram. Naharaim, and 
so to explain that country, for the oc- 
casion, as the territory of Damascus, 
can hardly be considered successful. 
It is, however, a very interesting fact, 

. that Damascus was already a city in 
the time of Abraham, who probably 
visited it in his journey, as Eliezer, 
the ‘‘steward of his house,” was a 


* Nov. 23, 1861; Feb. 1, 15, March 1, 29, 
May 24, 1862. For the letters of Sir H. Raw- 
linson and others, in favor of the Mesopota- 
mian Haran, see the ‘* Atheneum,” Novy, 0, 
Dec. 7, 1861; March 22, April 6, 19, May 25, 
1862. 


native of that place (Gen. xv. 2). It 
has been adduced as an argument for 
Dr. Beke’s view that Josephus does not 
mention Haran, though he says much 
of the residence of Abraham at Da- 
mascus. The strongest point, how- 
ever, is the seven days’ journey of 
Laban from Haran to Gilead, a time 
suitable to Damascus, but too short 
for the 350 miles from the Euphrates. 
This would naturally seem decisive to 
atraveller, going over the ground him- 
self ; but biblical critics have learned 
by this time with what caution argu- 
ments from numbers should be re- 
ceived, especially against a preponder- 
ance of other evidence. The identity 
of the name, and the features of the 
localities, tell equally in favor of both 
sites. 


(B.) THE CANAANITES. 
The Canaanites, who inhabited the 
Holy Land when Abraham entered 
it, were the descendants of Canaan, 
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the fourth son of Ham (Gen. x. 6, 
15-19). The word Canaanite, which 
properly signifies /ow, was used ina 


broader and a narrow sense, signi-| 


fying (1), the people who inhabited 
the whole country ; (2), a tribe which 
inhabited a particular locality of it. 
In its broader meaning seven nations 
are usually indicated. 

1, The Canaantres, tie /owlanders, 
inhabited the plain on the lower Jor- 
dan and that on the sea-shore (Gen. 
x. 18, 20; Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3). 
These plains were the richest and 
most important parts of the country, 
and it is not unlikely that this was 
one of the reasons for the name of 
“< Canaanite ” being applied as a gen- 
eral name to the inhabitants of the 
land. 


2. The PrrRizziTEs seem, next to} 


the Canaanites, to have been the most 
important tribe, as ‘the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite” are frequently 
mentioned together, to the exclusion 
of the other tribes, as the inhabitants 
of the land (Gen. xiii. 7, xxxiv. 30; 
~ Judg.i. 4, 5). In Judg.i. 4, 5, they 
are placed in the southern part of the 
Holy Land, and in Josh. xvi. 15-18, 
they occupy, with the Rephaim, or 
giants, the ‘‘ forest country” in the 
western flanks of Mount Carmel. 

3. The Hirrites, or children of 
Heth, a small tribe at Hebron, of 
whom Abraham purchased the Cave 
of Machpelah (Genesis xxiii. 7-18). 
They are represented as a peaceful 
people, and thus Abraham, though he 
chose his allies in war from the 
Amorites, goes to the Hittites for his 
grave. 

4. The AmoritsEs, mountaineers, a 
warlike tribe, occupied first the barrier 
heights west of the Dead Sea, at the 
place which afterward bore the name 
of En-gedi, stretching westward toward 
Hebron (Gen. xiy. 13; comp. xiii. 18). 
They afterward crossed the Jordan, 
and inhabited the rich tract, bounded 
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by the Jabbok on the north, the Ar. 
non on the south, Jordan on the west, 
and ‘‘the -wilderness’’ on the east 
(Judg. xi. 21, 22). This was, per- 
haps in the most special sense, the 
‘land of the Amorites” (Num. xxi. 
31; Josh. xii. 2, 3, xiii. 9; Judg. xi. 
21, 22); but their possessions are dis- 
tinctly stated to have extended to the 
very feet of Hermon (Deut. iii. 8, iv. 
48), embracing ‘‘all Gilead and all 
Bashan” (iii. 10), with the Jordan val- 
‘ley on the east of the river (iv. 49), 
and forming together the land of the 
“‘two kings of the Amorites,” Sihon 
and Og (Deut. xxxi. 4; Josh. ii. 10, 
ise WO sexi ve) 

5. The Hrvires are first’ mention- 
ed at the time of Jacob’s return to 
the Holy Land, where they occupied 
Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 2). At the 
time of the conquest by Joshua they 
were living on the northern confines 
of Western Palestine—“ under Her- 
mon, in the land of Mizpeh” (Josh. 
xi. 3) — ‘tin Mount Lebanon, from 
Mount Baal-Hermon to the entering 
in of Hamath” (Judg. iii. 3). 

6. The Jexpusires, a mountain 
tribe, inhabiting Jebus (Jerusalem), 
where they continued to dwell with 
the children of Judah and Benjamin 
to a late date (Num. xiii. 29; Josh. 
xi. 3, xv. 8, 63; Judg.i. 21, xix. 11). 

7. The Gireasuires, whose position 
is quite uncertain (Gen. x. 16, xv. 21; 
Josh. iil. 10, xxiv. 11). 


(C.) SALEM AND SHAVEH. 


A fruitful source of discussion has 
been found in the site of Salem and 
Shaveh, which certainly lay in Abram’s 
road from Hobah to the plain of 
Mamre, and which are assumed to 
be near to each other. The various 
theories may be briefly enumerated 
as follows :—(1), Salem is suppose: 


to have oceupied in Abraham's time 
the ground on which afterward Je 
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bus and then Jerusalem stood; and 
Shaveh to be the valley east of Jeru- 
salem, through which the Kidron 
flows. This opinion is supported by 
the facts that Jerusalem is called Sa- 
lem in Psalm Ixxvi. 2, and that 
Josephus (Ant. i. 10, § 2) and the 
Targums distinctly assert their identi- 
ty; that the king’s dale (2 Sam. xviii. 
18), identified in Gen. xiv. 17 with 
Shaveh, ts placed by Josephus (Ant. 
vii. 10, § 3), and by medizval and 
modern tradition in the immediate 
neighborhood of Jerusalem ; that the 
name of a later king of Jerusalem, 
Adonizedek (Josh. x. 1), sounds like 
that of a legitimate successor of Mel- 
chizedek: and that Jewish writers 
claim Zedek = righteousness, as a 
name of Jerusalem. (2) Jerome denies 
that Salem is Jerusalem, and asserts 
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that it is identical with a town near 
Seythopolis or Bethshan, which in his 
time retained the name of Salem, 
and in which some extensive ruins 
were shown as the remains of Mel- 
chizedek’s palace. He supports thia 
view by quoting Gen. xiv. 18, where, 
however, the translation is question~ 
able ; compare the mention of Salem 
in Judith iv. 4, and in John iii. 23. 
(3), Stanley (S. § P. 237, 8) is of 
opinion that there is every probability 
that Mount Gerizim is the place where 
Melchizedek, the priest of the Most 
High, met Abram. (4), Ewald denies 
positively that it is Jerusalem, and says 
that it must be north of Jerusalem 
on the other side of Jordan. There, 
too, Dean Stanley thinks that the 
king’s dale was situate, near the spot 
where Absalom fell. 


Oj 
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Mosque at Hebron. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. FROM THE CHANGE OF ABRAHAM'S 
NAME TO HIS DEATH. A.M. 2107-2182. B.c. 1897-18292. 


§ 1. New relation of Abraham to God — Divine visit to him at Mamre. 
§ 2. Destruction of the cities «f the plain—Rescue of Lot—Moab and 
Ammon. § 8. Abraham at Beersheba—His relations with Abimelech. 
§ 4. Birth of Isaae—Expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael. § 5. Offering 
of Isaac on the mountain of Moriah. §6. Death of Sarah—The bury- 
ing-place of Machpelah. § 7. Marriage of Isaac and Rebekah. § 8. 
Birth of Esau and Jacob. § 9. Death and burial of Abraham—Death 
of Ishmael. § 10. Traditions respecting Abraham, 


§ 1. Apranam, from the time when by this new name he 
received the full divine revelation and covenant, is presented 
to us in a higher character than before. The more open and 
familiar intercourse which he enjoys with Jehovah marks 
him as peculiarly “ the friend of God.” Of this we have an 


- 
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example in Genesis xviii. As Abraham sat at his tent door, 
under the oak of Mamre, he became aware of the presence of 
“three men,”’ for such they seemed to him; and the same 
language is ‘continually employed for the appearances of ce- 
lestial beings in human form.’ 

Afterward the chief speaker is denoted, first by the mere 
PEanaun, which is often used when God is meant,* and then 

y the name of Jenovan. Doubtless he was the “Angelj 
Jehovah,” the “ Word of God,” through whom God spake to: 
the fathers, and who, when dwelling upon earth in the act- 
ual incarnation which such appearances prefigured, declared, 
“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw 
it, and was glad.”* It is simplest to regard the other two 
‘as attendant angels; and it appears, from the sequel, that, 
while the chief of the three (Jehovah himself) remained bee 
hind in converse with Abraham, and then “went his way” 
to execute judgment upon Sodom,’ the other two were sent 
forward to rescue. Lot. 

Abraham offered to the “three men” that hospitality which 
is commemorated in the apostolic precept :—“ Be not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.”* He soon learnt the dignity of his visit- 
ors, when they inquired after Sarah, and rebuked her in- 
credulity by repeating the promise that she should bear Abra- 
ham a son, and fixing the time for its fulfillment. They then 
departed, with their faces toward Sodom; and as Abraham 
brought them on the way, he was favored—in consideration 
of his character as the head of the chosen family, to whom 
he was to teach God’s righteous ways—with a revelation of 
the judgment coming upon Sodom and Gomorrah for their 
sins. Thus was the truth revealed to the believing children 
of Abraham in every age, that God does execute judgment 
upon sinners, even in this life. But the patriarch’s faith 
grasped at another truth, the privilege of intercession for 
such sinners. 

Then follows that wondrous pleading, in which he who 
was “but dust and ashes,” taking on himself to speak with 
God, obtained the pardon of the guilty cities, if but fifty, 
then if forty-five, and so on down to only ten, righteous men 
were found in them, and might have prevailed “f he had con- 
tinued to plead, for the sake of the one really there; for such 


1 Gen. xviii. 2. ° See Gen. xviii. 17-23, compared 
? See, for example, Judges xiii. 10, | with xix. 1, 24. 
; Acts i. 10; Rev. xxi. 17. .° Heb. xiii. 2; compare Gen. xix, 


"; Gen. xviii. 10. 4 John viii. 56. | 1-3. 
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seems the necessary complement of this great lesson that 
“men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” ; 

§ 2, Meanwhile the two angels went on their mission to 
Sodom, whose people gave them a reception which filled up 
the measure of their sins.*°. Even the sons-in-law of Lot de 
spised their warning; and Lot himself was reluctantly drag- 

ed, with his wife and two daughters, from the devoted city. 
{ven then, he could not quite tear himself from the scene 
where his worldly prosperity had been purchased by con- 
stant vexation of spirit, and he pleaded that one of the five 
cities might be preserved as his abode, because it was but a 
little one, whence the city, before named Bela, was called 
Zoar, that is, “ttle? The sun was risen when Lot entered 
Zoar, and the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the two 
smaller cities of Admah and Zeboiim, which shared their 
fate,'° had begun another day of wanton revelry,’ when the 
heavens were overcast, and “Jehovah rained down upon 
them brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of heaven; and 
he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabit- 
ants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.”” 

The plain in which the cities stood, hitherto fruitful “as 
the garden of Jehovah,” became henceforth a scene of per- 
fect desolation.’* Our Lord himself, and the apostles Peter 
and Jude, have clearly taught the lasting lesson which is 
involved in the judgment; that it is a type of the final de- 
struction by fire of a world which will have reached a wicked- 
ness like that of Sodom and Gomorrah.“ A more special . 
warning to those who, when once separated from an ungodly 
world, desire to turn back, is enforced by the fate of Lot’s 
wife, who when she looked back from behind him, became a 
pillar of salt."* Lot himself, though saved from Sodom, fell, 
like Noah after the Deluge, into vile intoxication, of which 
his own daughter took advantage to indulge the incestuous 
passion, from which sprang the races of Moab and Ammon.” , 

§ 3. After a long residence at Mamre, Abraham oncé*more 
set forth upon his wanderings, turning toward “the south 
country, and dwelled between Kadesh and Shur, and sojourn- 


7 Luke xviii. 1; James v. 16. 16, 1. 40; Ezek. xvi. 49, 50; Hos. 
8 Gen. xix. 4-11. xi. 8; Amos iv. 11; Zeph. ii. 9. 
® Gen. xix. 17-22; comp. xiii. 10,) ‘On the destruction of the cities 
Rive 2 of the Plain, see Notes and Illustra. 
Gen. xix. 25;. comp. Gen. xiii. | tions (A). 
10, xiv. 2; Deut. xxix. 23. “Luke xvii. 29; 2 Peter ii. 6; 
11 Luke xvii. 29. Jude 7. ‘ 
© Gen. xix. 24, 25; comp. Deut.| ™ Gen. xix. 26; Luke xvii. 32. 


xxix. 23; Isaiah xiii. 19; Jer. xx.| ™ Gen. xix. 30-38, On Moan and 
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ed in Gerar.” Here he and his descendants dwelt for a long 
time at BrrrsuEsa, at the south-western extremity of the 
maritime plain, upon the borders of the desert. This was 
Abraham’s fourth resting-place in the Holy Land. It con- 
tinued till the latest times to be the southern boundary of 
the Holy Land, so that from Dan to Beersheba became the 
established formula to indicate the whole country. In this 
district the Philistines had already begun to form settle- 
ments, and a warlike king of this race, whose hereditary 
name was ABIMELECH (Futher-King), reioned in the valley 
of Gerar, Here the deceit which Abraham had put upon 
Pharaoh, by calling Sarah his sister, was acted again, and 
with the like result. The repeated ‘occurrence of such an 
event, which will meet us again in the history of Isaac, can 
surprise no one acquainted with Oriental manners; but it 
~would have been indeed surprising if the author of any but 
a genuine narrative had exposed himself to a charge so ob- 
vious as that which has been founded on its repetition. The 
independent truth of each story is confirmed by the natural 
touches of variety; such as, in the case before us, Abimelech’s 
keen but gentle satire in recommending Sarah to buy a veil 
with the thousand pieces of silver which he gave to her hus- 
band. We may also observe the traces of the knowledge of 
the true God among Abimelech and his servants.’ 

A dispute subsequently arose between Abraham aa 
Abimelech respecting a well in the neighborhood, marking 
“the importance which, in the migratory land of the East, 
was and is always attached to the possession of water.” 
This dispute led to a treaty between Abraham and Abimelech, 
which gave to the well the name of “ Beer-sheba,” or the 
well of the oath, “ because there they sware both of them.” 
Here also “ Abraham planted a grove, and called on the name 
of Jehovah, the everlasting God ;” in opposition doubtless to 
the deified heroes of the surrounding heathen.” 

§ 4. It was during Abraham’s abode at Beersheba that his 
hopes were crowned by the birth of his son Isaac, when he 
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” 


Ammon, see Notes and Illustrations 
<B). 

7 Gen. xx.: throughout this and 
the following chapter, the name of 
God is ponsiandly Elohim, not Jeho- 
vah. 

® Gen. Xxi. 22> 23. There are at 
present on the spot tivo principal wells 
and five smaller ones. They are 
among the first objects encountered 


on the entrance into Palestine from the 
south, and being highly characteristic 
of the life of the Bible, never fail to 
call forth the enthusiasm of the trav- 
eller. The two principal wells lie just 
a hundred yards apart. The larger 
of the two, which lies to the east, is 
124 feet diam., and at the time of Dr. 
Robinson’s visit was 44% feet to the 
surface of the water. ‘The other well 
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himself was a hundred years old.” At the “great feast” 
made in celebration of the weaning, “ Sarah saw the son of 
Hagar the Egyptian, which she had born unto Abraham, 
mocking,” and urged Abraham to cast out him and his moth- 
er. The patriarch, comforted by God’s renewed promise 
that of Ishmael He would make a nation, sent them both 
away, and they departed and wandered in the wilderness of 
Beersheba. Here the water being spent in the bottle, Hagar 
cast her son under one of the desert shrubs, and went away 
a little distance, “for she said, Let me not see the death of 
the child,” and wept. “ And God heard the voice of the lad, 
and the angel of the Lord called to Hagar out of heaven,” 
renewed the promise already thrice given, “ I will make him 
a great nation,” and “opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water.” Thus miraculously saved from perishing by 
thirst, “God was with the lad; and he grew, and dwelt in 
the wilderness; and became an archer.” It is doubtful 
whether the wanderers halted by the well, or at once con- 
tinued their way to “the wilderness of Paran,’ where he 
dwelt, and where “his mother took him a wife out of the 
land of Egypt.” 

§ 5. Henceforward the story of Abraham is intertwined 
with that of Isaac, of whom it was said, “ In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called.”** The plan of the sacred narrative passes 
over every detail that does not bear upon the history of the 
covenant itself, and carries us on to a period when Isaac had 
reached the age of intelligences A tradition preserved by 
Josephus makes Isaac twenty-five years old at the time of 
the crowning trial of Abraham’s faith ;” and we certainly 
gather from the Scripture narrative that he was an intelli- 
gent and willing party to the sacrifice of his life at the com- 
mand of God. It is impossible to repeat this story, the most 
perfect specimen of simple and pathetic narrative, in any oth- 
er words than those of the sacred writer. ‘“ And it came to 
pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham, and 
said unto him, Abraham. And he said, Behold, here I am. 
And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 


thou lovest, and get thee into 


is 5 feet diam., and was 42 feet to the 
water. The curb-stones round the 
mouth of both wells are worn into 
deep grooves by the action of the 
ropes of so many centuries. Round 
the larger well there are nine, and 
round the smaller five large stone 
troughs some much worn and 


the land of Moriah; and offer 


broken, others nearly entire, lying at 
a distance of 10 or 12 feet from the 
edge of the well. 

© Gen. xxi. 1-7. 

20 Gen. xxi. 9-21. 

* Gen. xxi. 12; comp. Rom. ix. 7, 
8; Heb. xi. 18. 

® Joseph. Ant. i. 18, § 2. 
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him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of. And Abraham rose up early in 
the morning, and saddled his ass, and took two of his young 
men with him, and Isaac his son, and clave the wood for the 
burnt-offering, and rose up, and went unto the place of which 
God had told him. Then on the third day Abraham lifted 
up his eyes, and saw the place afar off’ And Abraham said 
unto his young men, Abide ye here with the ass; and I and 
the lad will go yonder and worship, and come again to you. 
And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering, and laid 
it upon Isaac his son; and he took the fire in his hand, and a 
knife ; and they went both of them together. And Isaac 
spake unto Abraham his father, and said, My father: and he 
said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold the fire and 
the wood ; but where is the lamb fora burnt-offering ? And 
Abraham said, My son, God will provide himselfa lamb for e. 
burnt-offering : so they went both of them together. And 
they came to the place which God had told him of; and Abra- 
ham built an altar there, and laid the wood in order; and 
bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon the 
wood. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slay hisson. And the angel of the Lorp called unto 
him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham. And he 
said, Heream I. And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing unto him: for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, from me. And Abraham lifted up his eyes, 
and looked, and, behold, behind him a ram caught in a thick- 
et by his horns: and Abraham went and took the ram, and 
offered him up for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son. 
And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh : 
as it is said to this day, In the mount of the Lorp it shall be 
seen.” 

The primary doctrines taught are those of sacrifice and sub- AA 
stitution, as the means appointed by God for taking away Ax 
sin; and, as co-ordinate with these, the need of the obedience 
of faith, on the part of man, to receive the benefit.” A con- 
fusion is often made between Isaac and the victim actually 
offered. Isaac himself is generally viewed as a type of the 
Son of God, offered for the sins of men; but Isaac, himself 
one of the sinful race for whom atonement was to be made 
—TIsaac, who did not actually suffer death—was no fit type 
of Him who “was slain, the just for the unjust.” But the 
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animal, not of the human race, which God provided and 
Abraham. offered, was, in the whole history of sacrifice, the 
recognized type of “the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” Isaac is the type of humanity itself, devo- 
ted to death for sin, and submitting to the sentence. Once 
more the covenant is renewed in its special blessing to the 
descendants of Abraham, and in its full spiritual extension 
to all families of the earth, as the reward of his obedience; 
and now, for the first time, God confirmed it with an oath.” 

§ 6. The next event recorded in Abraham’s life is the death 
of Sarah, at the age of 127, at Hebron; so that Abraham 
must have returned from Beersheba to his old home.** This 
led to an interesting transaction between the patriarch and 
the people of the land in which he was a sojourner. God 
had “given him none inheritance in the land, no not so 
much as to set his foot on.”’. He had used it to pitch his 
tent and feed his flocks on, but not a foot of it was actually 
his property. But now the sanctity of the sepulchre demand- 
ed that his burying-place should be his own; and he makes 
a bargain with Ephron the Hittite, in the presence of all the 
people of the city, in the course of which he behaves, and is 
treated by them, like a generous and mighty prince. Cour- 
teously refusing both the use of their sepulchres, and the of- 
fer of a place for his own as a gift, he buys for its full value of 
four hundred skekels’ weight of silver, “‘ current money with 
themerchant,””* the Cave of Machpelah (or the Double Cave), 


close to the oak of Mamre, with the field in which it stood. 


Here he buried Sarah; here he was buried by his sons 
Isaac and Ishmael; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his 
wife, Jacob and his wife Leah, and perhaps Joseph.” The 
sepulchre still exists under the Mosque of Hebron, and was 
first permitted to be seen by Europeans since the Crusades, 
when it was visited by the Prince of Wales in 1862.” 

§ 7. After the burial of Sarah Abraham appears to have 
returned to Beersheba. His last care was for the marriage 


2 Gen. xxii. 15-18; Psalm ev. 9; 
Luke i. 73; and especially Heb. vi. 
13, 14. The sacrifice is said to have 
taken place upon a mountain in ‘‘the 
land of Moriah;” but whether this 
was the hill in Jerusalem on which 
the Temple afterward stood, or Mount 
Gerizim, is discussed in Notes and I/- 
lustrations (C). 

SiGenexxi. 1,2. 92 Actsiniimes: 

* This is the first mention of money 


in the history of the world, but it was 
uncoined, 

Gen. xxv. 9, 10, xxxv. 29, xlix, 
s1eLe1s. 

*® For an account of this visit, 
see Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, parti., App. II. Hebron is 
held by the Mussulmans to be the 
fourth of the Holy Places, Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem being the 
other three. 
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of his son Isaac to a wife of his own kindred, and not to one 
of the daughters of the Canaanites. His oldest servant un- 
dertook the journey to Haran, in Mesopotamia, where Nahor, 
the brother of Abraham, had settled, and a sign from God 
indicated the person he sought in Rebekah, the daughter of 
Bethuel, son of Nahor.*’ The whole narrative is a vivid 
picture of pastoral life, and of the simple customs then used 
in making a marriage contract, not without characteristic 
touches of the tendency to avarice in the family of Bethuel, 
and particularly in his son Laban.” The scene of Isaac’s 
meeting with Rebekah seems to exhibit his character as 
that of quiet pious contemplation.“ He was 40 years old 
when he married, and his residence was by the well of La- 
hai-roi, in the extreme south of Palestine.* 

§ 8. It was not till twenty years later that Rebekah, whose 
barrenness was removed through the prayers of Isaac, bore 
twin sons, Esau (hairy) or Epom (the Red) and Jacos (the 
Supplanter), whose future destiny was prophetically signi- 
fied by the strange incidents which accompanied their birth. 
Their struggle in the womb portended the deadly animosity 
of the two nations that were to spring from them; and the 
grasp of the younger on the elder’s heel betokened that craft 
in taking advantage of his brother which answered to his 
name. Their physical appearance was as different as their 
characters afterward proved: the ruddy and hairy Esau be- 
came a rough, wild hunter, the smooth Jacob a quiet denizen » 
of the tent. These differences of character were fostered by 
the foolish partiality of their parents, the great curse of all 
family life :—‘‘Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his 
venison :. but Rebekah loved Jacob.”* 

§ 9. It was after the marriage of Isaac that Abraham 
formed a new union with Aetwrah, by whom he became the 
father of the Keturaite Arabs. Keturah seems to have been 
only a concubine, and her sons were sent away eastward, en- 
riched with presents, as Ishmael had been during Abraham’s 
life, lest the inheritance of Isaac should be disputed. To 
him Abraham gave all his great wealth, and died apparently 
at Beersheba “ina good old age, an old man, and full of 
‘years,” his age being 175. His sons Isaac and Ishmael met 
at his funeral, and buried him in the Cave of Machpelah.** 
Ishmael survived him just 50 years; and died at the age 
of 137.°" . 


"1 Gen. xxiv. See the Genealogy; ™ Gen. xxv. 62, xxvi. 11, 20. 
on p. 68. % Gen. xxv. 21-28. 
*4'Gen. xxiv. 80. * Gen. xxiy. 63.|" * Gen. xxv. 1-10. *” Gen. xxv. 17. 
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§ 10. The traditions respecting Abraham, which Josephus 
adds to the scriptural narrative, are merely such as exalt his 
knowledge and wisdom, making him the teacher of monothe- 
ism to the Chaldzans, and of astronomy and mathematics to 
the Egyptians. He quotes however Nicolaus of Damascus,” 
as ascribing to him the conquest and government of Damas- 
cus on his way to Canaan, and stating that the tradition of 
his habigation was still preserved there.” 

The Arab traditions are partly ante-Mohammedan, relating 
mainly to the Kaabah (or sacred house) of Mecca, which 
Abraham and his son “Ismail” are said to have rebuilt for 
the fourth time over the sacred black stone. But in great 
measure they are taken from the Koran, which has itself bor- 
rowed from the Old Testament, and from the Rabbinical tra- 
ditions. Of the latter the most remarkable is the story of 
his having destroyed the idols which Terah not only wor- 
shiped, but also manufactured, and having been cast by 
Nimrod into a fiery furnace, which turned into a pleasant 
meadow. But the name of Abraham appears to be common- 
ly remembered in tradition through a very large portion of 
Asia, and the title “ El-Khalil,” “the Friend” (of God),” is 
that by which he is usually spoken of by the Arabs. 

38 Nicolaus was acontemporary and| ™ Jos. Ant.i.c. 7,§ 2; Gen. xv. 2. 


favorite of Herod the Great and Au-| *° See 2Chr. xx. 7; Is. xli. 8; Jam. 
gustus. li. 23. 
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(A.) THE DESTRUCTION OF that the region in question bore both 
THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. |names; as in the similar expressions 


(vs. 7 and 17)—‘ En Mishpat, which > 


Ir was formerly supposed that the 
overthrow of Sodom and the other 
cities of the Plain was caused by the 
convulsion which formed the Dead 
Sea. But, as Dean Stanley ob- 
serves :— 

“« The only expression which seems 
to imply that the rise of the Dead 
Sea was in historical times, is that 
contained in Gen. xiv. 3—‘ The vale 
of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea.’ 


But this phrase may merely mean'cities is referred to in Scripture, is 


is Kadesh ;’ ‘Shaveh, which is the 


|king’s dale.’ It should, however, be 


observed that the word ‘ emek,’ trans- 
lated ‘ vale,’ is usually employed for 
a long broad valley, such as in this 
connection would naturally mean the 
whole length of the Dead Sea” (Stan- 
ley, S..and P. 289, note). 

But in no other passage of the 
narrative, nor in any of the later pas- 
sages in which the destruction of the 


, 
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there the slightest hint that the cities! 
were submerged by the lake. More- 
over, the changes which occurred) 
when the limestone strata of Syria 
were spilt by that vast fissure which 
forms the Jordan valley and the ba- 
sin of the Salt Lake, must have taken 
place at a time long anterior to the 
period of Abraham. 

Sodom and the cities of the Plain 
are usually placed at the south end 
of the Dead Sea; but Mr. Grove has 
brought forward good reasons for be- 
lieving that they stood at its northern 
end. See Dictionary of the Bible, 
article Sodom. 


(B.) MOABITES AND AMMON- 
ITES. 


The Moabites were descended from 
Moab, the son of Lot’s eldest dangh- 
ter, and the Ammonites from Ben- 
Ammi, the son of his youngest daugh- 
ter (Gen. xix. 37, 38). The near re- 
lation between the two peoples indica- 
ted in the scory of their origin contin- 
ued throughout their existence (comp. 
Judenwx. 64.2 Chroxx., 13) Zephinii. 
8, etc.). Indeed, so close was their 
union, and so near their identity, that 
each would appear to be occasionally 
spoken of under the name of the 
other. - : 

Zoar was the cradle of the race of 
Lot. From this centre the brother- 
tribes spread themselves. The Am- 
monites, whose disposition seems 
throughout to have been more roving 
and unsettled, went to the north-east. 
The Moabites, whose habits were 
more settled and peaceful, remained 
nearer their original seat. 


1. Toe MOoasites. 


This people originally dwelt on the 
eastern side of the Dead Sea, extend- 
ing as far north as the mountain of 
Gilead, from which country they ex- 
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itants (Deut. ii. 11). But they them. 
selves were afterward driven south- 
ward by the warlike Amorites, who 
had crossed the Jordan, and were 
confined to the country south of the 
river Arnon, which formed their 
northern boundary (Num. xxi. 13; 
Judg. xi. 18). 

The territory occupied by Moab at 
the period of its greatest extent, be- 
fore the invasion of the Amorites, 
divided itself naturally into three 
distinct and independent portions. 
Each of these portions appears to have 
had its name by which it is almost 
invariably designated. (1), The en- 
closed corner or canton south of the 
Arnon was the ‘‘ field of Moab” 
(Ruth i. 1, 2, 6, etc.). (2), The more 
open rolling country north of the 
Arnon, opposite Jericho, and up to 
the hills of Gilead, was the ‘‘land of 
Moab” (Deut. i. 5, xxxiii. 49, etc. ). 
(3), The sunk district in the tropical 
depths of the Jordan valley, taking its 
name from that of the great valley it- 
self—the Arabah—was the Arboth- 
Moab, the dry regions—in the A. V. 
very incorrectly rendered the ‘‘ plains 
of Moab” (Num. xxii. 1, etc.). The 
Israelites, in entering the promised 
land, did not pass through the Mo- 
abites (1 Judg. xi. 18), but conquered 
the Amorites, who occupied the coun- 
try from which the Moabites had 
been so lately expelled. 

After the conquest of Canaan the 
relations of Moab with Israel were of 
a mixed character. With the tribe 
of Benjamin, whose possessions at 
their eastern end were separated from 
those of Moab only by the Jordan, 
they had at least one severe struggle, 
in union with their kindred the Am- 
monites (Judg. iii. 12-30). The feud 
continued with true Oriental perti- 
nacity to the time of Saul. Of his 
slaughter of the Ammonites we have 
full details in 1 Sam, xi., and among 
his other conquests Moab is especial- 
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ly mentioned (1 Sam. xi. 47). But 
while such were their relations to the 
tribe of Benjamin, the story of Ruth, 
on the other hand, testifies to the ex- 
fstence of a friendly intercourse be- 
tween Moab and Bethlehem, one of 
the towns of Judah. By his descent 
from Ruth, David may be said to have 
had Moabite blood in his veins. The 
‘relationship was sufficient to warrant 
his visiting the land, and committing 
his parents to the protection of the 
king of Moab, when hard pressed by 
Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). But here 
all friendly relations stop forever. The 
next time the name is mentioned is 
in the accoant of David’s war, who 
made them tributary (2 Sam. viii. 2; 
1 Chr. xviii. 2). At the disruption 
of the kingdom, Moab seems to have 
fallen to the northern realm. At the 
death of Ahab, eighty years later, the 
Moabites threw off the yoke (1 K. i. 
1, iit. 4). They afterward fought 
against the united forces of Israel, 
Judah, and Edom, but were defeated 
with great loss (2 K.iii.; 2 Chr. xx. 
i.). Isaiah (xv. xvi. xxv. 10-12) pre- 
dicts the utter annihilation of Moab ; 
but it is unnecessary to follow their 
history farther. 


II. Tue AmMONITES. 


Unlike Moab, the precise position 
of the territory of the Ammonites is 
not ascertainable. In the earliest 
mention of them (Deut. ii. 20) they 
are said to have destroyed the Reph- 
aim, whom they called the Zamzum- 
mim, and to have dwelt in their place, 
Jabbok being their border (Num. xxi. 
24; Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16). ‘* Land” 
or ‘‘ country ”’ is, however, but rarely 
ascribed to them, nor is there any ref- 
erence to those habits and cireum- 
stances of civilization, which so con- 
stantly recur in the allusions to Moab 
(Is. xv. xvi; Jer. xlviii.). On the 
contrary, we find everywhere traces 
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of the fierce habits of marauders in 
their incursions (1 Sam. xi. 2; Am. 
i. 13), and avery high degree of crafty. 
cruelty to their foes (Jer. xli. 6, 7; 
Jud. vii. 11,12). The hatred in which 
the Ammonites were held by Israel 
is stated to have arisen partly from 
their opposition, or, rather, their de- 
nial of assistance (Deut. xxiii. 4) to 
the Israelites on their approach to 
Canaan. But it evidently sprang 
mainly from their share in the affair 
of Balaam (Deut. xxiii. 4; Neh. xiii. 
1). But whatever its origin, it is cer- 
taia shat the animosity continued in 
force to the latest date. Subdued by 
Jephthah (Judg. xi. 33), and scat- 
tered with great slaughter by Saul (1 
Sam, xi. 11), they enjoyed under his 
successor a short respite, probably the 
result of the connection of Moab with 
David (1 Sam. xxii. 3) and David's 
town, Bethlehem. But this was soon 
brought to a close by the shameful 
treatment to which their king sub- 
jected the friendly messengers of Da. 
vid (2 Sam. x.1; 1 Chr. xix. 1), and 
for which he destroyed their,city and 
inflicted on them the severest blows 
(2 Sam. xii; 1 Chr. xx.). 


(C.) PLACE OF ISAAC’S SAC. 
RIFICE. 


This sacrifice took place in ‘‘one 
of the mountains” in the land of 
Moriah (Gen. xxii. 2). What the 
name of the mountain was we are not 
told; but it was a conspicuous one, 
visible from ‘‘ afar off” (ver. 4). Nor 
does the narrative afford any data for 
ascertaining its position. A tradition 
which first appears in a definite shape 
in Josephus, and is now almost uni- 
versally accepted, asserts that the 
“*Mount Moriah” in 2 Chron. iii. J, 
the eminence in Jerusalem on which 
;Solomon built his temple, was the 
very spot of the sacrifice of Isaac. 


But the single occurrence of the name 


. 
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in this one passage of Chronicles is 
surely not enough to establish a coin- 
cidence,: which, if we consider it, is 
little short of miraculous. Except in 
the case of Salem, and that is by no 
means ascertained —the name of 
Abraham does not appear once in 
connection with Jerusalem or the later 
royal or ecclesiastical glories of Isra- 
el. Moreover, Jerusalem is incom- 
patible with the circumstances of the 
narrative of Genesis xxii. To name 
only two instances—(1), 'The Temple 
monnt can not be spoken of as a con- 
spicuous eminence. It is not visible 
till the traveller is close upon it at 
the southern edge of the valley of Hin- 
nom, from whence he looks down upon 
it as on a lower eminence. (2), If 
Salem was Jerusalem, then the trial 


Fa 
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of Abraham’s faith, instead of taking 
place in the lonely and desolate spot 
implied by the narrative, where not 
even fire was to be obtained, and 
where no help but that of the Al- 
mighty was nigh, actually took place 
under the very walls of the city of 
Melchizedek. But, while there is no 
trace, except in the single passage 
quoted, of Moriah being attached to 
any part of Jerusalem—on the other 
hand, in the slightly different form of 
Moreu (Gen. xii. 6), it did exist at- 
tached to the town and the neighbor- 
hood of Shechem, the spot of Abram’s 
first residence in Palestine. The sac- 
rifice probably took place upon the 
lofty hill of Gerizim overlooking the 
town of Shechem, as the Samaritans 
haye always asserted. 


P| By, 
The town and valley of N&@blus, the ancient Shechem, from the south-western flank of 
Mount Ebal. The mountain on the left is Gerisim. 


CHAPTER VIIL , 


ISAAC AND JACOB. FROM THE DEATH OF ABRAHAM TO THE 
DEATH OF ISAAC. A.M. 2182-2288. B.c. 1822-1716. 


§ 1. Isaac at Lahai-roi. Esau sells his birthright. § 2. Isaac and Abim- 
elech at Gerar. § 3. The blessings of Jacob and Esan. § 4. Moral 
aspect of the transaction. § 5. Jacob’s danger from Esan, and flight 
to Padan-aram. § 6. His marriage to Leah and Rachel—His family. 
§ 7. His service with Laban—His prosperity and departure—Maha- 
naim. § 8. His prayer and wrestling at Peniel. § 9. His meeting with 
Esau—Abode at Shechem, and remoyal southward. § 10. Death of 
Rachel—Jacob at Mamre—Death and burial of Isaac. 


§ 1. Arrrr the death of Abraham, Isaac continued to dwell 
by the well of Lahai-roi, blessed by God. Here an event oc- 
curred, which fixed the destinies of his sons. Esau, returning 
from hunting in a famished state, saw Jacob preparing some 
red pottage of lentils, and quickly asked for “ some of that 
red, red.”’ His impatience was natural, for food is not readily 


1 Gen. xxv. 30. 
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rocured in an Eastern tent, and takes time to prepare. Ja- 
cob seized the occasion to obtain Esau’s birthright as the 

rice of the meal; and Esau consented with a levity which 
is marked by the closing words of the narrative—“ thus Esau 
despised his birthright. 2 For this the Apostle calls him “a 
profane person, who for one morsel of food sold his birth: 
right,” and marks him as the pattern of those who sacrifice 
eternity for a moment’s sensual enjoyment.” The justice 
of this judgment appears from considering what the birth- 
right was, which he sold at such a price. Esau was, by nehe 
of P birth, the head of the family, its prophet, priest, and king 
and no man can renounce such privileges, except as a sacri- 
fice required by God, without “ despising” God who gave 
them. But more than this: he was the head of the chosen 
family ; on him devolved the blessing of Abraham, that “i 
his sed all families of the earth should be blessed ; ? and, in 
despising his birthright, he put himself’ out of the sacred fam- 
ily, and so became a « profane person.” His sin must not be 
overlooked in our indignation at the fraud of Jacob, which, 
as we shall see presently, brought its own retribution as well 
as 1ts own gain, 

§ 2. Driven from Lahai-roi by a famine, Isaac was forbid- 
den by God to go down to Egypt, and was commanded to 
remain in the land. At the same time the promise was re- 
newed to him. He betook himself to his father’s old resi- 
dence at Beersheba; and here he practiced the same deceit 
of which his father had been guilty, by giving out that his 
wife was his sister. The falsehood was discovered ; but the 
_remonstrance of Abimelech (apparently the son of Abraham’s 
contemporary) was followed by special protection and re- 
spect both from king and people. Isaac now made an ad- 
vance beyond the pastoral life—“ He sowed in that land, and 
received in the same year an hundred-fold: and Jehovah 
blessed him.” His prosperity roused the envy of the Philis- 
tines, who had filled up the wells dug by Abraham, as a pre- 


? «<Therefore was his name called | quite a dainty (Bib. Res. i. 246). Dr. 
Epom,’’.e., Red (Gen. xxy. 80). The! Kitto also says that he has often par- 
red lentil is still a favorite article of|taken of red pottage, prepared by 
food in the East ; it is a small kind, | seething the lentils in water, and then 
the seeds of which, after being decor-| adding a little suet to give them a 
ticated, are commonly sold in the ba-/ flavor; and that he found it better 
zars of India. Dr. Robinson, who/ food than a stranger would imagine, 
partook of lentils, says he ‘found | ‘‘ the mess,” he adds, ‘‘ had the red- 
them’ very palatable, and could well) ness which gained for it the name of 
conceive that to a weary hunter, |adom” (Pict. Bib., Gen. xxy. 36, 34) 
faint with hunger, they woulée ™>-\ ° Heb. xii. 16. 
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caution (it should seem) against his return. At length Abim- 
elech desired Isaac to leave his country; and he retired 
along the valley of Gerar, digging his father’s wells anew, 
and restoring their former names. Two wells so dug were 
disputed with him by the herdmen of Abimelech, and at once 
yielded by Isaac, who gave the wells the names of Hzek (con- 
tention) and Sitnah (hatred). His peaceful conduct not only 
secured him the quiet possession of a third well, which he 
named Rehoboth (room), but brought him a visit from Abim- 
elech, who made a treaty with Isaac at a newly-discovered 
well, which was hence called Shebah (the oath), and which 
gave its name a second time to Beersheba (the well of the 
oath). ‘There is no reason to consider this as different from 
Abraham’s Beersheba. ' 

§ 3. This tranquil course of Isaac’s life, which presents a 
marked contrast to the varied incidents of Abraham’s career, 
was vexed by the disobedience of Esau, who, at the age of 
forty married two Hittite wives, thus introducing heathen 
alliances into the chosen family.“ But a greater family trial 
~ was in store for Isaac. The approach of his hundredth yea 
and the infirmity of his sight® warned him to perform the 
solemn act by which, as prophet as well as father, he was to 
hand down the blessing of Abraham to another generation. 
Of course he designed for Esau the blessmg which, once 
given, was the authoritative and irrevocable act of the patri- 
archal power; and he desired Esau to prepare a feast of ven- 
ison for the occasion. Esau was not likely to confess the 
sale of his birthright, nor could Jacob venture openly to 
claim the benefit of his trick. Whether Rebekah knew of 
that transaction, or whether moved by partiality only, she 
came to the aid of her favorite son, and devised the stratagem 
by which Jacob obtained his father’s blessing. This chapter 
gives another example of the matchless power and beauty 
of the sacred narrative, in the quiet statement of the facts; 
the preparation of the scheme step by step; the suspicious 
scrutiny of Isaac; the persistent fraud with which Jacob 
baffles the passionate appeal made even after the blessing 
has been given—“ Art thou my very son Esau ?”?—the horror 
of Isaac and the despair of Esau when his return discovers 
the fraud ; the weeping of the strong man, and his passionate 
demand—“ Hast thou not reserved a blessing for me?” Like 
Ishmael, he received a temporal blessing, the fatness of the 


é Gen. xxvi. 84, 35; see the gene-| _* We mark here the shortening of 
alogical table and note thereon (page |life: this is the first example of tha 
68). infirmities of old age. 
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earth and the dew of heaven, the warrior’s sword, qualified 
by subjection to his brother, whose yoke, however, he was 
at some time to break. The prophecy was fulfilled in the 
prosperity of the Idumezans, their martial prowess, and their 
constant conflicts with the Israelites, by whom they were 
subdued under David, over whom they triumphed at the 
Babylonian Captivity, and to whom they at last gave aking 
in the person of Herod the Great.* But all this was no com- 
pensation for the loss of the higher and spiritual blessing 
which fell to the lot of Jacob, and which involved, in addi- 
tion to al! temporal prosperity, a dominion so universal that 
it could only be fulfilled by the kingdom of Messiah.’ 

§ 4. The moral aspect of the transaction is plain to those 
who are willing to see that the Bible represents the patri- 
archs as “men compassed with infirmity,” favored by the 
grace of God, but not at all endowed with sinless perfection. 
It is just this, in fact, that makes their lives a moral lesson 
for us. Examples have occurred in the lives of Abraham and 
Isaac ; but the whole career of Jacob is the history of a 
growing moral discipline. God is not honored by glossing 
over the patriarch’s great faults of character, which were 
corrected by the discipline of severe suffering. We need 
not withhold indignant censure from Rebekah’s cupidity on 
behaif of her favorite son—so like her family—and the mean 
deceit to which she tempts him. Nor is Isaac free from the 
blame of that foolish fondness, which, as is usual with moral 
weakness, gives occasion to crime in others. What, then, is 
the difference between them and Esau? Simply this—that 
they, in their hearts, honored the God whom he despised, 
though their piety was corrupted by their selfish passions. 
Jacob valued the blessing which he purchased wrongfully, 
and sought more wrongfully to secure. But Esau, whose 
conduct was equally unprincipled in desiring to receive the 
blessing which was no longer his, was rightly “rejected, 
when he would have inherited the blessing.”* His selfish 
sorrow and resentment could not recall the choice he had 
made, or stand in the place of genuine repentance. “ He 
found no place for repentance, though he sought for it 
with tears,”’ and he is held forth as a great example of 
unavailing regret for spiritual blessings wantonly thrown 
away. 

§ 5. The true state of Esau’s spirit is shown by his resolve 


* For the history of Edom, see] 7 Gen. xxvii. 28, 29, 37. 
Notes and Illustrations. 8 Heb, xii. 17 * Hebrews, Z. 6. 
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to kill his brother as soon as his father should die. To avert 
the danger, Rebekah sent away Jacob to her family at Haran. 
Isaac approved the plan, as securing a proper marriage for 
his son, to whom he repeated the blessing of Abraham, and sent 
him away to Padan-aram.”” And so the heir of the promises 
retraced, as a solitary wanderer, with nothing but the staff 
he carried," the path by which Abraham had traversed Ca- 
naan. Proceeding northward, he lighted on a place, the site 
doubtless of Abraham’s encampment near Bethel, where he 
found some stones, which probably belonged to the altar 
set up by Abraham, one of which he made his pillow. Thus 
forlorn, amid the memorials of the covenant, he was visit- 
ed by God in a dream, which showed him a flight of stairs 
leading up from earth to the gates of heaven, and trodden 
by angels, some descending on their errands as “ ministering 
spirits” upon earth, and others ascending to carry their re- 
ports to Him, whose “ face they ever watch” in dutiful serv- 
ice. This symbol of God’s providence was crowned by a 
vision of Jehovah, and his voice added to the renewal of the 
covenant a special promise of protection. Jacob awoke, to 
acknowledge the awful presence of Jehovah, of which he had 
lain down unconscious, and to dedicate to Him himself and 
all that God should give him. As a memorial of his vow, he 
set up his pillow for a monument, consecrating it with oil, 
and called the place Beru-Ex, the House of God. The date 

f this, the turning-point in Jacob’s religious life, is fixed by 

Siebel computations to his 77th year.” 

§ 6. Jacob’s arrival at Padan-aram presents us with a rep- © 
etition of the pastoral scene, which Abraham’s servant had 


Gen. xxvii. 41-xxviii. 9. It is} from Jerusalem on the right hand of 


here incidentally mentioned that Esau | 
tried to please his father by marrying | 
the daughter of Ishmael. 

Gene sccxi 0s 

® Bethel was near the Canaanite 
city of Luz, but distinct from it. In 
Josh. xvi. 1, 2, the “city ” of Luz and 
the consecrated ‘ place ” in its neigh- 
borhood are mentioned as still dis- 
tinct; and the appropriation of the 
name of Bethel to the city appears not 
to have been made till still later, when 
it was taken by the tribe of Ephraim; 
after which the name of Luz occurs 
no more (Judg. i. 22-26). Bethel is 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome 
‘nm the Qnomasticon, as twelve miles 


the road to Sichem; and here its 
ruins still lie under the scarcely al- 
tered name of Beitin. Many travellers 
have remarked on the ‘* stony” na- 
ture of the soil at Bethel, as perfectly 
in keeping with the narrative of Ja- 
cob’s slumber there. When on the 
spot little doubt ean be felt as to the 
localities of this interesting place. 
The round mount 8S. fi. of Bethel must 
|be the ‘* mountain ”’ on which Abram 
built the altar, and on which he and 
Lot stood when they made their divis. 
ion of the land (Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 10). 
It is still thickly strewn to its top with 
stones formed by nature for the build- 
‘ing of “altar” or sanctuary. 
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witnessed at the same place.’* Rachel, the daughter of his 
uncle Laban, comes with her sheep to the well, like her aunt 
Rebekah just a century before, and brings him to the house, 
He engages to serve Laban as a shepherd fer wages; for it 
is not the custom with Orientals for even a relative to eat 

_ the bread of idleness. Laban had two daughters, Leah and 
Rachel, the former with some dullness or weakness of the 
eyes, but the latter of perfect beauty. Jacob loved Rachel, 
and engaged to serve for her seven years, which “seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her.” When 
he claimed his reward, Laban, by a trick rendered easy by 
the forms of an Eastern wedding, where the bride is closely 
veiled, gave him Leah in place of Rachel, and excused the 
deceit by the impropriety of marrying the younger sister be- — 
tore the elder; but he gave Jacob Rachel also, on the con- 
dition of another seven years’ service. During these seven 
years, Jacob had eleven sons and a daughter, whose births 
are recorded at length, with the reasons for their significant 
names, in Gen. xxix. and xxx. Their names are given at the 
end of this chapter. 

§ 7. After the birth of Joseph, Jacob wished to become 
his own master; but Laban prevailed on him to serve him 
still, for a part of the produce of his flocks, to be distinguish- 
ed by certain marks. Jacob’s artifice to make the most of 
his bargain may be regarded as another example of the de- 
fective morality of those* times; but, as far as Laban was 
concerned, it was a fair retribution for his attempt to secure 
a contrary result." Jacob was now commanded in a vision 
by “the God of Bethel” to return to the land of his birth; 
and he fled secretly from Laban, who had not concealed his 
envy, to go back to his father Isaac, after twenty years spent 
in Laban’s service—fourteen for his wives, and six for his 
cattle. Jacob, having passed the Euphrates, struck across 
the desert by the great fountain at Palmyra; then traversed 
the eastern part of the plain of Damascus and the plateau of 
Bashan, and entered Gilead, which is the range of mountains 
east of the Jordan, forming the frontier between Palestine 
and the Assyrian desert. 

Laban called his kindred to the pursuit, and overtook Ja- 
cob on the third day in Mount Gilead, his anger being in- 
creased by the loss of his household gods (teraphim), which 
Rachel had secretly stolen. The theft, which might have 
caused Jacob to be carried captive, was ingeniously conceal 


8 Gen. xxix. 4 Gen. xxx. 35-48. 
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ed by Rachel, and the interview ended peaceably. Laban, 
forewarned by God not to injure Jacob, made a covenant 
with his son-in-law; and a heap of stones was erected as a 
boundary between them, and called Galeed (the heap of wit- 
ness). “As in later times, the fortress on these heights of 
Gilead became the frontier post of Israel against the Ara- 
maic tribe that occupied Damascus, so now the same line of 


heights became the frontier between the nation in its youth 


and the older Aramaic tribe of Mesopotamia. As now, the 
confines of two Arab tribes are marked by the rude cairn or 
pile of stones erected at the boundary of their respective 
territories, so the pile of stones and the tower or pillar, erect- 
ed by the two tribes of Jacob and Laban, marked that the 
natural limit of the range of Gilead should be their actual 
limit also.”’* Jacob now received a Divine encouragement 
to meet the new dangers of the land he was entering. His 
eyes were opened to see a troop of angels, “the host of God,” 
sent for his protection, and forming a second camp beside 
his own; and he called the name of the place Mahanaim (the 
two camps or hosts)."* 

§ 8. His first danger was from the revenge of Esau, who 
had now become powerful in Mount Seir, the Jand of Edom. 
In reply to his conciliatory message, Esau came to meet him 
with four hundred armed men. Well might Jacob dread 
his purpose; for though such a retinue might be meant to 
do him honor, it- might also be designed to insure revenge. 
“Jacob was greatly afraid and distressed.”’" He had now 
reached the valley of the Jabbok. He divided his people 
and herds into two bands, that if the first were smitten, the 
second might escape. Then he turned to God in prayer.’ 
“This prayer is first on record ; for the intercession of Abra- 
ham for Sodom was more of a remonstrance or argument 
than a prayer. Many prayers had been offered before the 
time of Jacob; but this is the first of which we have any 
knowledge...... It does not seem that there could be a 
finer model for a special prayer than this, the most ancient 
of all.’ To prayer he adds prudence, and sends forward 
present after present that their reiteration might win his 


* Stanley’s Jewish Church, p. 63,|xvii. 24). Tts position is uncertain. 
Ist series. There is a village called Mahneh east 
* Gen. xxiii. 1, 2; comp. Psalm|of the Jordan, but its exact site ig 
xxxi. 7. A town of this name was|also not certain. 
afterward built on the spot, and be-| 7 Gen. xxxii. 7. 
came a place of importance in the} 1 Gen. xxxii. 9-12. 
time of the monarchy (2 Sam. ii. 9, |» Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations. 
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brother’s heart. This done, he rested for the night; but, 
rising up before the day, he sent forward his wives and 
children across the ford of the Jabbok, remaining for a while 
in solitude to prepare his mind for the trial of the day. 
It was then that “a man” appeared and wrestled with him 
till the morning rose. This “man” was the “ Angel Jeho- 
vah,” and the conflict was a repetition in act of the prayer 
which we have already seen Jacob offering in words. This 
‘is clearly stated by the prophet Hosea :” “ By his strength 
he had power with God: yea, he had power over the angel, 
and prevailed: he wept,and made supplication unto him.” 
Though taught his own weakness by the dislocation of his 
thigh at the angel’s touch, he gained the victory by his im- 
portunity—* I will not let thee go except thou bless me ”— 
and he received the new name of IsraxEt (a prince of God), 
as a sign that “he had prevailed with God, and should there- 
fore prevail with man.”** Well knowing with whom he had 
to do, he called the place Peniel (the face of God), “for I 
have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” The 
memory of his lameness, which he seems to have carried 
with him to his grave,” was preserved by the custom of the 
Israelites not to eat of the sinew in the hollow of the thigh. 
Its moral significance is beautifully expressed by Wesley: 
j “Contented now, upon my thigh 
I halt till life’s short journey end; 
All helplessness, all weakness, I 
On Thee alone for strength depend ; 
Nor have I power from Thee to move, 
Thy nature and thy name is Love.” 


§ 9. Jacob had descended into the valley of the Jabbok at 
sunrise, when he saw Esau and his troop. He divided his 
last and most precious band, placing first the handmaids and 
their children, then Leah and her children, and Rachel and 
Joséph last. Advancing before them all, he made his obei- 
sance to Esau, who “ran to meet him, and fell on his neck 
and kissed him: and they wept.” After a cordial interview, 
Jacob prudently declined his brother’s offer to march with 
him as a guard; and Esau returned to Mount Seir, and we 
hear no more of him except the genealogy of his descendants, 
the Edomites.** : 

Jacob pursued his- journey westward and halted at Suc- 
coth, so called from his having there put up “ booths” (Szc- 
coth) for his cattle, as well as a house for himself. He then 


* Hosea xii. 3,4. 74 Gen. xxxii. 28. ™ Gen. xxxii. 31. * Gen. xxxvi 
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crossed the Jordan, and arrived at Shechem,™ which had 
grown since the time of Abraham into a powerful city, and 
was named after Shechem, the son of Hamor, prince of the 
Amorites. From them he bought a piece of land, the first 
possession of the family in Canaan, on which he pitched his 
tent, and built an altar to God, as the giver of his new name, 
and the God of the race who were ever to bear it— God, 
the God of Israel” (Z/-elohe-Israel). The memory of his 
abode there is still preserved by “ Jacob's Well,” on the mar- 
gin of which his divine Son taught the woman of Sychar 
(Shechem) a better worship than that of sacred places. 

He was soon involved in a conflict with the Shechemites, 
through their violence to Dinah, and the treacherous revenge 
of Simeon and Levi, which afterward brought on them their 
father’s curse.”° The city of Shechem was taken; but Jacob 
deemed it prudent to avoid the revenge of the Canaanites 
by retiring from the neighborhood. It seems probable that 
le returned afterward and rescued “ from the Amorites with 
his sword and his bow ” the piece of land he had before pur- 
chased, and which he left, as a special inheritance, to Joseph.” 

§ 10. Meanwhile Jacob returned, by the command of God, 
to Bethel, and performed the vows which he had there made 
when he fled from home, and received from God a renewal 
of the covenant.’ There Rachel’s nurse, Deborah, died, and 
was buried beneath “the oak of weeping” (Adlon-bachuth). 
As he journeyed southward, and was near Ephrath or Eph- 
ratah, the ancient name of Bethlehem, Rachel died in giving 
birth to Jacob’s youngest son. The dying mother called him 
Ben-oni (son of my sorrow); but the fond father changed his 
name to Bren-Jamrn (son of the right hand). The grave of 
Rachel was long marked by the pillar which Jacob erected 
over it; and her memory was associated with the town of 
Bethlehem.** Jacob’s next resting-place, near the tower of 
Edar, was marked by the incest of Reuben, which forfeited 
his birthright.” At length he reached the encampment of 
his father Isaac, at the old station of Mamre, beside Hebron. 
Here Isaac died at the age of 180, “ old and full of days, and 
his sons Esau and Jacob buried him.”** This was thirteen 
years after Joseph was carried to Egypt; but the whole 


* In the English version it is said! ® Gen. xxxiv. and xlix. 6. 
“Jacob came to Shalem, a city of | *° Gen. xlviii. 22; Josh. xvii. 14. 
Shechem” (Gen, xxxiii. 18); but| 27 Gen. xxxv. 
the sentence ought probably to be| ™ Jer. xxxi. 15; Matt. ii. 18. 
rendered ‘‘Jacob came safe to the| * Gen. xxxy. 22; xlix, 4, 
city of Shechem.” Gen. xxxv. 27, 28. 
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course of that narrative is reserved for the next chapter. 
The following is the list of Jacob’s twelve sons, in their or- 
der of precedence, those of his wives ranking before those of 
their handmaids, with the significonce of their names :* 

(i.) The sons of Leah: Reuben (see / a son), Simeon (hear- 
ing), Levi (joined), Judah (praise), Issachar (Aire), Zebulun 
(dwelling). 

‘{ii.) The sons of Rachel: Joseph (adding), Benjamin (son 
of the right hand). 

ii.) The sons of Bithah, Rachel’s handmaid: Dan (judg- 
ing), Naphtali (my wrestling). 


Notes and Lilustrations. 


(iv.) The sons of Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid: Gad (a troop), 


Asher (happy). 


Besides Dinah (judgment), the daughter of Leah. 


31 Gen. xxxv. 23-26. 
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EDOM OR IDUMZAA. 


Epom was previously called Mount 
Seir (rugged; Gen. xxxii. 8, xxxvi. 
8), from Seir the progenitor of the Io- 
rites (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20-22). The 
name Seir was perhaps adopted on 
account of its being descriptive of the 
‘‘rugged ” character of the territory. 
The original inhabitants of the coun- 
try were called Horites, from Hori, 
the grandson of Sier (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 
22), because that name was descrip- 
tive of their habits as ‘‘ Troglodytes,” 
or “* dwellers in caves.” Immediate- 
ly after the death of Isaac, Esau left 
Canaan and took possession of Mount 
Seir (Gen. xxxv. 28, xxxvi. 6, 7, 8). 
When his descendants increased they 
extirpated the Horites, and adopted 
their habits as well as their country 
(Deut. ii. 12; Jer. xlix. 16; Obad. 
3, 4). 

On the south, Edom reached as far 
as Elath, which stood at the northern 
end of the gulf of Elath, and was the 
sea-port of the Edomites. Onthe north 


of Edom Jay the territory of Moab, 
from which it was divided by the 
‘brook Zered ” (Deut. ii. 138, 14, 18), 
probably the modern Wady-el-Ahsy, 
which still divides the provinces of 
Kerak (Moab) and Jebdl (Gebalene). 
But Edom was wholly a mountainous 
country. ‘ Mount Seir” (Gen. xiv. 
6, xxxvi..8, 9%; Deut: 1,2, ii..15 5;ete:) 
and ‘the Mount of Esau ” (Obad. 8, 
9, 19, 21), are names often given to 
it in the Bible, while Josephus and 
later writers call it G'ebalene (‘‘the 
mountainous’). 

The ancient capital of Edom was 
Bozrah, the site of which is most prob- 
ably marked by the village of Buset- 
reh, near the northern border, about 
twenty-five miles south of Kerak (Gen. 
Xxxvi. 33; Is. xxxiv. 6, Ixili. 1; Jer. 
xlix. 18, 22). But Sela, better known 
by its Greek name Petra, appears to 
have been the principal stronghold in 
the days of Amaziah (B.c. 838; 2 
K. xiv. 7). Elath, and its neighbor 
Ezion-geber, were the sea-ports; and 
they were captured by king David, 
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and here Solomon equipped his mer- 
chant-fleet (2 Sam. viii. 14; 11K. ix. 
26). 

When the kingdom of Israel began 
to decline, the Edomites not only re- 
conquered their lost cities, but made 
frequent inroads upon Southern Pal- 
estine (2 K. xvi. 6: where Edomites 
and not Syrians (Arameans) is evident- 
ly the true reading; 2 Chr. xxviii. 
17). It was probably on account of 


these attacks, and of their uniting: 


with the Chaldzans against the Jews, 
that the Edomites were so fearfully 
denounced by the later prophets (Ob. 
Isq.; ser. xlix. 7 sq.;) Ezek xxv. 12 
sq., Xxxv. 3sq.). During the Captiv- 
ity they advanced westward, occupied 


the whole territory of their brethren | 


the Amalekites (Gen. xxxvi. 12; 1 
Sam. xv. 1 sq.; Joseph. Ané, ii. 1, § 
2), and even took possession of many 
towns in Southern Palestine, includ- 
ing Hebron. The name Edom, or rath- 
er its Greek form, Idumza, was now 
given to the country lying between 
the valley of Arabah and the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Roman au- 
thors sometimes give the name Idu- 
mea to all Palestine, and even call 
the Jews Idumzans (Virg. Georg. iil. 
12; Juven. vili. 160; Martial ii. 2. 
While Idumea thus extended west- 
ward, Edom Proper was taken pos- 
session of by the Nabatheans, an 
Arabian tribe, descended from Nebai- 
oth, Ishmael’s oldest son and Esau’s 
brother-in-law (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 
Chr-i; 29; Gen? xxxvi. 3). 


there at least three centuries before 
Christ. This people, leaving off their 
nomad habits, settled down amid the 
mountains of Edom, engaged in com- 
merce, and founded the little kingdom 


trea, which embraced nearly the same 
territory as the ancient Edom. Some 


They | 
took Petra and established themselves | 
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out and him that returneth .. . 


of its monarchs took the name Aretas.. 


One of them was father-in-law of 
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Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3, 4), and 
it was the same who captured the city 
of Damascus and held it at the time 
of Paul’s conversion (2 Cor. xi. 32 ; 
Acts ix. 25). 

When the Jewish power revived 
under the warlike Asmonean princes, 
that section of Idumza which lay 
south of Palestine fell into their hands. 
Judas Maccabeeus captured Hebron, 
Marissa, and Ashdod ; and John Hyt- 
canus compelled the inhabitants of 
the whole region to conform to Jewish 
law (1 Mace. v. 65, 68). The country 
was henceforth governed by Jewish 
prefects ; one of these, Antipater, an 
Idumzan by birth, became, through 
the friendship of the Roman emperor, 
procurator of all Juda, and his son 
was Herod the Great, ‘‘ King of the 
Jews.” 

Early in the Christian era Edom 
Proper was included by geographers 
in Palestine, but in the fifth century a 
new division was made of the whole 
country into Palestina Prima, Se~ 
cunda, and Tertia. ‘The last embraced 
Edom and some neighboring prov- 
inces, and when it became an eccle- 
siastical division its metropolis was 
Petra. In the seventh century the 
Mohammedan conquest gave a death- 
blow to the commerce and prosperity 
of Edom. Under the withering influ- 
ence of Mohammedan rule the great 
cities fell to ruin, and the country be- 
came a desert. The followers of the 
false prophet were here, as elsewhere, 
the instrnments in God's hands for the 
execution of Hisjudgments. ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord God, Behold, O Mount 
Seir, I am against thee, and I will 
make thee desolate. I will lay thy 
cities waste, and when the whole earth 


| rejoiceth I will make thee desolate... 
called by Roman writers Arabia Pe-| 


I will make Mount Seir most desolate, 
and cut off from it him that passeth 
al 
will make thee perpetual desolations, 
and thy cities shall not return, and ya 


= 
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shall know that I am the Lord”)of Moses” (Gesta Det per Franc. pp 
(Ezek. xxxv. 3, 4, 7, 9, 14). 405, 518, 555, 581). Ona command 
The Crusaders made several expe-|ing height about twelve miles north 
ditions into Edom, penetrating as far|of Petra they built a strong fortress, 
as Petra, to which they gavethe name |called Mons Regalis, now Shébed 
at otill bears, Wady Musa, ‘‘ Valley |(Gesta Dei, p. 611). 
B2 
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Egyptian Officers of the King’s Household. (Wilkinson.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


JACOB AND HIS SONS. FROM THE SALE OF JOSEPH TO THE 
DESCENT INTO EGYPT, A.M, 2275-2298. 3B.c. 1729-1706. . 


§ 1. Joseph’s early life—His two dreams—Hatred of his brethren. § 2. 
They sell him into Egypt. § 8. Joseph in Potiphar’s house. § 4. Im- 
prisonment of Joseph—Pharaoh’s cup-bearer and chief cook—Their 
dreams interpreted by Joseph. § 5. Pharaoh’s two dreams—Joseph 
made ruler of Egypt—His name Zaphnath-paaneah—His marriage, 
and his two sons. § 6. His government of Egypt—The seven years of 
plenty and the seven years of famine. § 7. Joseph’s brethren in Egypt. 
§ 8. God’s purpose in Israel’s removal to Canaan. § 9. Jacob.and his 
family go down to Egypt—Their numbers. § 10, Their interviews 
with Pharaoh and settlement in Goshen. 


§ 1. WE go back over a period of thirteen years from the 
death of Isaac to the beginning of that narrative of Joseph’s 
life, which may safely be called the most charming in all his- 
tory. It will guard us against much confusion to bear in mind 
that the birth of Benjamin and the death of Rachel probably 
occurred very shortly before Joseph was sold into Egypt. 
Almost up to this time, therefore, he had been his father’s 
youngest son, and he was now doubly dear to him as the son 
of his old age and the child of his newly-lost Rachel." Par 


1 Gen. xxxvii. 3. 
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ental partiality, however, was as injurious in Jacob’s family 
as in any other; and though the character of Joseph is one 
of the purest that we meet in Scripture, his father’s prefer- 
ence tempted him to assume toward his brethren the part of 
a censor and informer—a course of which the modesty was 
questionable, and the prudence not at all so,in a youth of 
seventeen, 

It is worthy of notice that the sons of the handmaids, Bilhah 
and Zilpah, were those whose misconduct Joseph reported to 
his father. Their lower birth seems to have diminished their 
self-respect and to have stimulated their envy. When Ja- 
cob made for Joseph a special dress,’ “his brethren hated 
him, and could not speak peaceably unto him.” To increase 
their hatred, Joseph dreamed two dreams, which even his fa- 
ther, who seems to have discerned their prophetic character,’ 
censured his imprudence in repeating. In the first dream his 
brothers’ sheaves of corn bowed down to his, which stood up- 
right in their midst; a most fit type, not only of their sub- 
mission to him, but of their suing to him for corn in Egypt. 
The second dream was of wider and higher import. It in- 
cluded his father and his mother, as well as his brethren (now 
defined as eleven), in the reverence done to him ;* and the em- 
blems chosen leave little doubt that the dream prefigured the 
homage of all nature to Him, whose sign was the star of Beth- 
Jehem, and of whom Joseph was one of the clearest types.° 
Joseph’s brethren resolved to avert the humiliation by his 
death, re-enacting the part of Cain toward Abel.® 

§ 2. It seems that Jacob was now at Hebron, with his fa- 
ther Isaac, while his sons fed his flocks where they could find 


* This appears to have been a long | time that he dreamt it. It is indeed 


tunic with sleeves, worn by youths 
and maidens of the richer class. Its 
name scems to signify a tunic reaching 
to the extremities. It was worn by Da- 
yid’s daughter Tamar, being the dress 
of the king’s daughters that were vir- 
gins (2 Sam. xiii.18,19). There seems 
no reason for the LXX. rendering 
uitav totkiAoc, ‘ta coat of colors,” ex- 
cept that it is very likely that such a 
tunic would be ornamented with col- 
ored stripes or embroidered. 

$’Gen. xxxvi. 11; comp. Luke ii, 
19-51. 

* From Joseph’s second dream, and 
his father’s rebuke, it might be in- 
ferred that Rachel was living at the 


possible that it may have occurred 
some time before the selling of Jo- 
seph, and been interpreted by Jacob 
of Rachel, who certainly was not alive 
at its fulfillment, so that it could not 
apply to her. Yet, if Leah only sur- 
vived, Jacob might have spoken of 
her as Joseph’s mother. The dream, 
moreover, indicates eleven brethren 
besides the father and mother of Jo- 
seph; if therefore Benjamin were al- 
ready born, Rachel must have been 
dead: the reference is therefore more 
probably to Leah, who may have been 
living when Jacob went into Egypt. 

® See chap. x. § 3, xi. 

® Gen. xxxyii. 18. 
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pasture, Joseph being sometimes with his brethren, and 
sometimes acting as a messenger between them and his father.’ 
Thus he was sent from Hebron to Shechem, where the piece 
of land purchased by Jacob of the Amorites had probably 
been recovered; but his brethren had gone farther north to 
Dothan,’ a place apparently in the neighborhood of Shechem. 
Thither he followed them on his father’s errand of kindness ; 
but the very sight of him at a distance prompted them to 
conspire to kill him. His life was saved by Reuben, who 
persuaded them to avoid the actual shedding of Joseph’s 
blood by casting him into an empty pit, whence Reuben in- 
tended to take him and restore him to his father. When he 
came to them, they stripped him of his tunic, cast him into 
the pit, and coolly sat down to eat bread. Just then an Arab 
caravan’ were seen on the high road which leads from Mount 
Gilead through Dothan to Egypt, carrying to the latter coun- 
try the spices and gums of the Syrian desert. Judah sug- 
gested (Reuben having left them, v. 29) that they might now 
get rid of their prisoner without the guilt of murder; and so, 
when the Midianites came near (v. 28), they took Joseph out 
of the pit and sold him for twenty shekels of silver, the very 
sum which was, under the Law, the value of a male from five 
to twenty years old—a type of the sale of Him “ whom the 
children of Israel did value.”"® They carried back his, tunic 
to Jacob dipped in a kid’s blood; and though he seems to 
have had his suspicions, which afterward broke out into re- 
proaches,’ they imposed on their father the tale that a wild 
beast had devoured Joseph ; and their guilty consciences had 
to bear the trial of pretending to comfort him, while he re- 
fused all comfort. 

§ 3. Meanwhile the Midianite merchants carried Joseph to 
Egypt, and sold him to Potrrnar, “an officer of Pharaoh, and 
captain of the guard,” more literally captain of the execution- 
ers. 


| Gen. xxxvil. 2; 13. road from Beisdén to Egypt passes near 


® Dothan (probably signifying two 
wells) was known to Eusebius (Ono- 
masticon), who places it twelve miles 
to the N. of Sebaste (Samaria); andj 
here it has been discovered, still bear- 
ing its ancient name unimpaired, and 
situated at the south end of a plain 
of the richest pasturage, four or five 
miles S.W. of Jenin, and separated 
only by a swell or two of hills from 


the plain of Esdraelon. ‘The great 


Dothan. 

° In vs. 25 and 28 they are called 
Ishmaelites ; in vs. 28 and 86 Midian- 
ites. The former seems to be a gener- 
ve name, equivalent to Arabs, the lat- 
ter denoting the tribe to which the 
merchants actually belonged. 

* Levit. xxvii.5; Matt. xxvii. 9. 

" See chap. xlii. 86 :—‘* Me have 
ye bereaved of my children.” 

» The name of Potiphar is written 


- 
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We have now reached the point at which the history of the 
chosen family interweaves itself with the annals of that 
mighty kingdom whose monuments, covered with mysterious 
writings, have in every age excited a curiosity the more in- 
tense in proportion to the desire to read in them the records 
of the sojourn of the Hebrews in the land from the time of 
Joseph to that of Moses. 

Unfortunately for the satisfaction of this curiosity, the 
Scripture history conceals the names of the kings of Egypt 
under the general title of Pharaoh, while the monuments give 
us no direct information concerning Joseph and the Israel- 
ites.” But though we do not read his name in the hieroglyph- 
ics, yet the sculptures and paintings of the ancient Egyptian 
tombs bring vividly before us the daily life and duties of Jo- 
seph. The property of great men is shown to have been 
managed by scribes, who exercised a most methodical and 
minute supervision over all the operations of agriculture, gar- 
dening, the keeping of live stock, and fishing. Every product 
was carefully registered to check the dishcnesty of the labor 
ers, who in Egypt have always been famous in this respect. 
Probably in no country was farming ever more systematic. 
Joseph’s previous knowledge of tending flocks, and perhaps 
of husbandry, and his truthful character, exactly fitted him 
for the post of overseer. 

§ 4. Joseph was seventeen when he was sold into Egypt, 
and thirty “‘ when he stood before Pharaoh.”’* We are not 
told what portion of these thirteen years he spent in Poti- 
phar’s house. Probably not long, as it was his youthful 
beauty that tempted his master’s wife,’ whose conduct agrees 
with the well-known profligacy of the Egyptian women; as 
her desire for revenge, when Joseph withstood the tempta- 
tion, is in accordance with the worst parts of our nature— 


‘* Hell has no fury like a woman scorned.” 
J 


It may have been from a suspicion of her guilt that Poti- 
phar, instead of bringing Joseph before a tribunal, put him 
in the state prison, which was in his own house. . There 
Potiphar finally left him; for it stands to reason that the 


in hieroglyphics Prt-pa-RA or PeErt-) chief divinity of On, or Heliopolis, it 
p-RA, and signifies ‘‘belonging to|is an interesting undesigned coinci- 
Ra” (the sun). It occurs again, with|dence that the latter should bear a 
a slightly different orthography, Poti-| name indicating devotion to Ra. 
pherah, as the name of Joseph’s fath-| See Notes and Illustrations to 
er-in-law, priest or prince of On. It} chap. x.-On the History of Egypt. 
may be remarked that as Ra was the| “ Gen. xli. 46. ® Gen. xxxix. 6,7 
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“chief of the executioners,” who put such confidence in 
Joseph as to commit other state prisoners to his custody, 
was not Potiphar himself, but his successor—an indication 
of the length of Joseph’s imprisonment.’* Probably his 
treatment was at first severe ;*’ but the same blessing that 
had raised him in the house of Potiphar followed him in the 
prison, of which the keeper gave him the entire charge, “ be- 
cause Jehovah was with him, and that which he did Jehovah 
made it to prosper.” ; 

Some conspiracy at the court of Pharaoh led to the im- 
prisonment of two of the king’s great officers, the chief of the 
cup-bearers and the chief of the cooks. (The terms chief butler 
and chief baker in our version are misleading as to their dig- 
nity.) They were committed to the charge of Joseph, whom 
they too discovered to be specially favored by God, for they 
asked him to interpret the dreams which forewarned them of 
their fate, and, in three days, as Joseph predicted, the one 
was hanged, and the other restored to his office on Pharaoh’s 
birthday.” 

§ 5. The restored cup-bearer’s office about the king’s per- 
son gave him ample opportunities of fulfilling Joseph’s pa- 
thetic request to make mention of him to Pharaoh, and his 
colleague’s fate might have warned him against ingratitude. 
“Yet did not the chief cup-bearer remember Joseph, but for- 
gat him,” till after two years, when Pharaoh was disturbed 
by dreams which none of the scribes or wise men of Egypt 
could interpret.*” Then the chief cup-bearer remembered his 
fault and told Pharaoh of Joseph, who was brought out of 
prison and set before the king. After bearing witness to the 
true God, as in the former case, by ascribing all the power 
of interpretation to Him who had sent the dreams,” he ex- 
plained to Pharaoh their significance, which, to an Egyptain, 
was most striking. The dream had been twofold, to mark 
its certain and speedy fulfillment (v. 32). Seven years of 
an abundance extraordinary even for fruitful Egypt were to 
be followed by seven years of still more extraordinary 
dearth. In the first dream, the seven years of plenty were 
denoted by seven heifers, the sacred symbols of Isis, the god- 
dess of production, which came up out of the river, the great 
fertilizer of Egypt, whose very soil is well called by Herodo- 
tus “the gift of the Nile.” These were beautiful and fat, as 


eiGens xls, 4. 18 Gen. xxxix. 23. 

7 Psalm ev. 17, 18: ‘whose feet| 3 Gen. xl. 
they hurt with fetters: he was laidin| 2° Gen. xli. 8- 
iron.” ; 1 Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16. 
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they fed on the luxuriant marsh grass by the river’s bank ; 
but after them came up seven others, so ill-looking and lean 
that Pharaoh had never seen the like for badness, which de- 
voured the seven fat ue and remained as lean as they were 
before. 

The second dream was still plainer. There sprang up a 
stalk of that branching Egyptian wheat, which now grows 
in our own fields from seed found in mummy-cases. That 
seen by Pharaoh had the unusual number of seven ears, full 
and good, denoting the seven years of plenty. Then there 
sprang up another stalk, also bearing seven ears, thin and 
blasted with the east wind, and so mildewed that they in- 
fected and consumed the seven good ears. The wise men of 
Egypt must indeed have been fools not to understand these 
symbols, which embraced both the animal and vegetable 
wealth of the land! 

Joseph went farther, and counselled Pharaoh to give some 
discreet person authority over all the land, that he might 
store up the surplus corn of the seven years of plenty against 
the seven years of famine. Pharaoh saw that none could be 
so fit for this office as Joseph himself, “in whom was the 
Spirit of God.” He made him his vicegerent over Egypt, and 
gave him his own signet, the indisputable mark of royal 
power.” Clothed with fine lien robes, wearing a collar of 
gold, and riding in the second royal chariot, Before which 
the people were bidden to fall prostrate, Joseph was pro- 
claimed with all the ceremonies which we still see represented 
on the monuments. He received the Coptic name of Zapu- 
NATH-PAANEAH (@ revealer of secrets) ; and_married Aser 
the daughter of Potipherah, priest or prince of On (Heliopolis), 
who ee the seven years of plenty. As 
a token of the oblivion of bis former life, he named his elder 
son MANnAsszEH (forgetting) ; and he called the younger EpHra- 
im (double fruitfulness), in grateful commemoration of his 
blessings. When Joseph afterward became his father’s heir, 
the double share of the inheritance which fell to him was in- 
dicated by each of his sons ranking with the sons of Jacob as 
the head of a distinct tribe. 

§ 6. Joseph’s administration of Egypt has been greatly 
misunderstood. First, as to his conduct during the years of 
plenty. The vague statement, made in the language of 
Oriental hyperbole, that “ he gathered up all the food of the 


22 ‘The signet was of so much im-|haps in the earliest period) were al- 
portance with the ancient Egyptian) ways enclosed in an oval which repre« 
kings that their names (except per-|sented an elongated signet. 
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seven years” (v. 48),“as the sand of the sea, very much, 
until he left numbering” (v. 49), comes after the exacter es- 
timate given in his advice to Pharoah, which makes it clear 
that “he took up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the 
seven plenteous years” (v. 34). The ordinary royal impost 
appears to have been a land-tax of one-tenth, and this was 
just a double tithe. 

The corn was stored up in each of the cities from the lands 
of which it was collected; and it was thus secured for or- 
derly distribution in the years of famine. When that season 
arrived, its consumption was guarded by the same wise policy 
that had preserved it from being wasted in the years of 
plenty. The demand was not only from Egypt, but from 
the neighboring countries, Canaan, and probably parts of 
Syria, Arabia, and Africa, to which the famine extended, and 
whose corn was soon exhausted. We may assume that the 
Egyptians also soon used up their private stores. Joseph 
then opened all the store-houses and sold unto the Egyptians ; 
“and the famine waxed sore in the land of Egypt. And all” 
countries came into Egypt to buy corn, because the famine 
was so sore in all lands.” 

At the end of two years (see Gen. xlv. 6) all the money of 
the Egyptians and Canaanites had passed into Pharaoh’s 
treasury.’ At this crisis we do not see how Joseph can be 
acquitted of raising the despotic authority of his master on 
the broken fortunes of the people; but yet he made a mod- 
erate settlement of the power thus acquired. First the cat- 
tle and then the land of the Egyptians became the property 
of Pharoah, and the people were removed from the country 
to the cities. They were still permitted, however, to culti- 
vate their lands as tenants under the crown, paying a rent 
of one-fifth of the produce, and this became the permanent 
law of the tenure ofland in Egypt: but the land of the priests 
was left in their own possession.” 

§ 7. The seven years’ famine” had the most important 
bearing on the chosen family of Israel. When all the corn 
in Canaan was exhausted, Jacob sent his sons to buy in 
Egypt; but he kept back Benjamin “ lest mischief should 
befall him.”’’ Probably he would not trust Rachel’s remain- 
ing child with his brethren. We need not recount that well: 


23 That is, all with which the Isra-| 2° The whole subject of the famines 
elites had any connection. Gen. xli.|which are known to have occurred 
56, 57. in Egypt is treated further in the 

** Gen. xlvii. 14. Notes and Illustrations (A). 

2° Gen. xlvii. 15-26. °7 Gen. xiii. 4. 
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known narrative, the most beautiful and touching page of 
all history, of their two visits to Joseph and his final discov. 

ery of himself.** It seems hardly necessary to vindicate Jo. 
seph from the charge of harshness toward his brethren, We 
do not think that he went a step farther than was required, 
in order to gain over them the power which he was ready 
to use for their good. We rather see in his conduct a faith- 
ful imitation of the divine discipline, by which man is re- 
stored to favor through suffering just enough to bring him 
to true repentance. 

The short imprisonment of Simeon was but a taste of the 
sorrow to which he and his brothers had subjected their 
brother for fourteen years. The getting Benjamin into his 
power was needful, lest Jacob’s fondness should frustrate 
all his plans. The roughness of his manner was surely not a 
thing to be complained of, where every step taken was one 
of kindness, while, in the final scene of recognition, hurried 
on by Joseph’s tenderness of heart, there is not a word of 
upbraiding or reproach :—“ Now therefore be not grieved 
or angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither. It was 
not you that sent me hither, but God.”” And at the very 
moment when Joseph kindly saw in his brethren only the 
unconscious instruments of God’s providence, he ‘was serv- 
ing it almost as unconsciously by his plan for securing his 
father and brethren a safe and happy settlement in Egypt. 

§ 8. For the removal of the chosen family to Egypt was an 
essential part of the great plan which God had traced out to 
their father Abraham. The promise had now been given 
two hundred years,” and they had neither possessions nor 
family alliances in the promised land. But they would soon 
have sought for both; and the character already manifested 
by Jacob’s sons augured ill for their preserving either pu- 
rity or piety amid the Canaanites.*' The chosen race was no 
longer to be severed from the rejected branches, as in the 
ease of Ishmael and Esau; but the twelve sons of Jacob 
were to found the twelve tribes of Israel, even the sons of 
Zilpah and Bilhah being legitimated and reckoned as belong- 
ing to Leah and Rachel respectively.” Their present rela- 
‘tion to Canaan must be broken off, that it might be formed 
anew in due time. They must be placed among a people 
with whom they could not mix, but from whom they might 


3® Gen. xlii.—xlv. © which we haye not thought it neces. 
® Gen. xiv. 5, 8. * Gen. xv. |sary to place in the text. Gen 
$1 See, in addition to the examples | xxxviii. 

already related, the story of Judah,! “ See § 9. 
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fearn the arts of civilization and industry; and there, under 
the discipline of affliction, the family must be consolidated 
into the nation. 

§9. So Joseph sent for his father and the whole family 
from Beersheba into Egypt, and God encouraged Jacob by a 
vision, commanding him to go down, and promising to bring 
him up again in the person of his descendants, who are 
henceforth called by the collective name of Israel,’ and as- 
suring him that Joseph should close his eyes.“ So he went 
down, with his sons and their wives and children, and all 
their cattle. The house of Israel now numbered 70 souls, 
without reckoning wives. The number is thus made up :— 

i, The children of Leah, 32, viz.:—** + 
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(1.) Reuben and four sons 5 

(2.) Simeon and six sons*® 7 

(3.) Levi and three sons............++. emieeingsuesasle debut seamaster as 4 
(4.) Judah and five sons (of whom two were dead) and two 

GUAMASOUS cress deccenavsectetcotea ded na duttes te teseasneceee eee 6 

Gop plssacharfanditour SOns.0..cedeceera cseeesscncmlasatantelesisenclen sceeheetet 5 

(65)) Zebulun’ and) three (sons accccasests enesonrsemasaesadestenee s esecaten 4 

IHG enone poccen saeoectecor ae AFonc coasceb saci soon abeddsosoaccochcadeta 1 

ii. The children of Zilpah, considered as Leah’s, 16, viz.:— 
(Ge) eGad andiseven:sonsiecsscscececaecssetcasetdeastas sacs macesameettceat 8 
(8.) Asher: four sons, one daughter, and two grandsons......... 8 


ii. The children of Rachel, 14, viz. :— 
(9.) Joseph (see below). 


(Os) Benjamin“andlten isons'l,.s...usseineasscececaettceereesateeetcte 11 
iv. The children of Bilhah, considered as Rachel’s, 7, viz. :— 
CUI ED aneand SONS SON... ccc. .eacosesescsseses on enmeee at ee sentee ete 2 
(2) eNaphtali: and four sSonsits...s.cceaceccacaneas shure atenwtenacneeetont 5 
Total of those ‘‘that came with Jacob into Egypt”’...... 66 
To these must be added Jacob, Joseph, and two sons...... 4 
Total tofTsraelisousesen.cesecsustaaceee eemeecreeeetenteeees 70 


These are the numbers of the Hebrew text, but the LXX. 
complete the genealogy by adding the children of Manasseh 


83 Gen. xlvii. 11. 

* Gen. xlvi. 

*® Jacob himself is included in the 
33 of v. 15, but he is excluded from 
the total of 66 in v. 26. 

%6 One of these is called the son of 
a Canaanitish woman; whence we 
may infer that all the rest were born 
from wives of the Hebrew race, and 


probably in nearly all cases of the 
stock of Abraham. 

57 These are evidently added to 
complete the second generation, for 
Benjamin was only 23 years old, and 
the tone of#the whole narrative is 
scarcely consistent with his yet hav- 
ing a family. 

*° Comp. Deut. x. 22. 
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and Ephraim, who of course ranked with those of the sons of 
Jacob, namely, Machir, the son of Manasseh, and Galeed 
(Gilead), the son of Machir (2); Sutalaam (Shutelah) and 
. Taam (Tathath), the sons of Ephraim, and Edom, the son of 
Sutalaam (3), making 5 inall.* St. Stephen naturally quotes 
the LXX., the version commonly used, especially by the Hel- 
Jenistic Jews, with whom his discussion began.” 

Thus, instead of any real difficulty, we have in this appar- . 
ent difference an example of those undesigned coincidences 
amid variety, which are among the strongest internal evi- 
dences of the truth of Scripture. It is most interesting to 
compare these numbers with those to which the family of 
Israel had grown at the Exodus.” 

§ 10. On their arrival in Egypt, Joseph, after a most affect- 
ing meeting with his father, presented five of his brethren to 
Pharaoh ; and the king being informed that they were shep- 
herds, a class held in abomination by the Egyptians, gave 
them for their separate abode the land of Goshen or Rameses, 
which was the best pasture-ground in all Egypt,” and in- 
trusted to them his own flocks, while Joseph supplied them 
with bread during the remaining five years of famine. That 
they were tillers of the land, as well as shepherds, is clear 
from their being employed “in all manner of service in the 
field” (Exod. i. 14,) and from the allusion of Moses to “ Egypt, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it” (Deut. x. 11). 

Joseph next brought his father before Pharaoh, and the 
aged patriarch bestowed his blessing on the mighty king. 
In reply to Pharaoh’s inquiry about his age, he said :—‘ The 
days of my pilgrimage are 130 years: few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days 
of their pilgrimage.”** Besides their testimony to the grad- 
ual decline of human life, and their affecting allusion to his 
trials, these words are a memorable example of how the pa- 
triarchs “confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth,” and how “they desired a better country, that 
is, a heavenly,” even the “city” which their God had “ pre 
pared for them,” 


* Gen. xlvi. 20, LXX. comparel| ‘*?Numb.i. See chap. xi. p. 118. 
Chron. vii. 14, 20. 42 See Notes and Illustrations (B). 
“ Acts vii. 14, 48 Gen. xlvii. 9.“ Heb. xi. 13-16 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) FAMINES IN EGYPT. 


Eeyrr owes all its fertility to its 
mighty river, whose annual rise in- 
undates nearly the whole Jand and 
renders its cultivation an easy certain- 
ty. But this very bounty of nature 
has not unfrequently exposed the 
country to the opposite extreme of 
drought. With scarcely any rain, and 
that only on the Mediterranean coast, 
and with wells only supplied by fil- 
tration from the river through a ni- 
trous soil, a failure in the rise of the 
Nile almost certainly entails a degree 
of scarcity. The causes of dearth and 
famine in Egypt are occasioned by 
defective inundation, preceded and ac- 
companied and followed by prevalent 
easterly and southerly winds. Both 
these winds dry up the earth, and the 
latter, keeping back the rain-clouds 
from the north, are perhaps the chief 
cause of the defective inundation, as 
they are also by their accelerating | 
the current of the river—the norther- 
ly winds producing the contrary ef- 
fects. Famines in Egypt and Pales- 
tine seem to be effected by drought ex- 
tending from Northern Syria, through | 
the meridian of Egypt, as far as the 
highlands of Abyssinia. 

The modern history of Egypt throws 
‘some curious light on these ancient 
records of famines ; and instances of 
their recurrence may be cited to assist 
us in understanding their course and 
extent. They have not been of very 
rare ocerrence since the Mohamme- 
dan conguest, according to the testi- 


great severity, following a deficient 
rise of the Nile, in the year of the 
Flight 597 (4.p. 1200), is recorded 
by ’Abd-El]-Lateef, who was an eye- 
witness, and is regarded justly as a 
trustworthy authority. He gives a 
most interesting account of its hor- 
rors, states that the people throughout 
the country were driven to the last 
extremities, eating offal, and even 
their own dead, and mentions, as an 
instance of the dire straits to which 
they were driven, that persons who 
were burnt alive for eating human 
flesh were themselves, thus ready 
roasted, eaten by others. Multitudes 
fled the country, only to perish in the 
desert-road to Palestine. 

But the most remarkable famine 
was that of the reign of the Fatimee 
Khaleefeh, El-Mustansir-billah, which 
is the only instance on record of one 
of seven years’ duration in Egypt 
since the time of Joseph (a.u. 457- 
464, a.p. 1064-1071). This famine 
exceeded in severity all others of mod- 
ern times. Vehement drought and 
pestilence, says a contemporary writ- 
er, continued for seven consecutive 
years, so that the people ate corpses, 
and animals that died of themselves ; 
the cattle perished; a dog was sold 
for 5 deentrs, a cat for 8 deendrs, and 
an ardebb (about 5 bushels) of wheat 
for 100 deendrs. He adds that all 
the horses of the Khaleefeh, save 
three, perished, and mentions organ- 
ized bands of kidnappers who infested 
Cairo and caught passengers in the 
streets by ropes furnished with hooks 


moiy of Arab historians: one of |and let down from houses. 
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(B.) THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 


The ‘‘land of Goshen,” also called 
Goshen simply, wppears to have borne 
another name, ‘‘ the land of Rameses” 
(Gen. xlvii. 11), unless this be the 
name of a district of Goshen. It was 
between Joseph’s residence at the 
time and the frontier of Palestine, 
and apparently the extreme province 
toward that frontier (Gen. xlvi. 29). 
Gen. xlvi. 33, 34, shows that Goshen 
was scarcely regarded as a part of 
Egypt Proper, and was not peopled 
by Egyptians — characteristics that 
would positively indicate a frontier 
province. ‘The next mention of Go- 
shen confirms the previous inference 
that its position was between Canaan 
and the Delta (Gen. xlvii. 1, 5, 6, 11). 
Goshen was a pastoral country, where 
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some of Pharaoh’s cattle were kept. 
The clearest indications of the exact 
position of Goshen are those afforded 
by the narrative of the Exodus. The 
Israelites set out from the town of 
Rameses in the land of Goshen, made 
two days’ journey to “the edge of 
the wilderness,” andin one day more 
reached the Red Sea. At the start- 
ing-point two routes lay before them, 
“the way of the land of the Philistines 
... that [was] near,” and ‘‘ the way of 
the wilderness of the Red Sea” (Ex. 
xiii. 17, 18). From these indications 
we infer that the land of Goshen must 
have in part been near the eastern 
side of the ancient Delta, Rameses 
lying within the valley now called the 
Wadi-t- Tumeylat, about thirty miles 
in a direct course from the ancient 
western shore of the Arabian Gulf. 
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Egyptian Chief carried im a sort of palanqnin, an attendant bearing a paragol behind him, 


CHAPTER X. e 


THE LAY! YEARS OF JACOB AND JOSEPH. A.M. 2298-2369. 
B.c. 1706-1635. 


§ I. Jacob’s last years—His desire to be buried with his fathers. § 2. His 
blessing on Joseph and his sons. § 3. His prophetic address to his 
iv. Judah—Messianic sense—yv. Zebulun—vi. Issachar—vii. Dan—viii. 
Gad—ix. Asher—x. Naphtali—xi. Joseph—Messianic sense— xii. Ben- 
jamin—The twelve tribes now constituted. § 4. Death, embalmment, 
and burial of Jacob. § 5. Joseph’s kindness to his brethren. § 6. Jo- 
seph’s last prophecy and injunetion—His death and burial.  § 7. 
Death and burial of the other patriarchs. § 8. Interval between Jo- 
aa and Moses. § 9. Chronology of the pilgrimage in Canaan and 
Sypt. 


§ 1. Tue few remaining years of Jacob’s life were spent 
in tranquillity and abundance. He lived seventeen years in 
Egypt, and beheld his descendants “ multiply exceedingly.” 
The chief record of this period is his prophetic blessing on 


1Gen. xlvii. 27, 
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hus sons—one of the most important passages in the whole 
Bible. 

First, as his end approached, he sent for Joseph, and made 
him swear that he would not bury him in Egypt, but carry 
him to the sepulchre of his fathers.” There is one point in 
this passage which must.not be passed over. “ Israel bowed 
himself upon the bed’s head.” An act of worship is certain- 
ly intended, doubtless a thanksgiving to God for the peace- 
ful close of his troubled life, and for the assurance of being 
soon “gathered to his fathers.” 

Whether in this act Jacob bent his head reverently as he 
raised himself on his bed, or whether he supported himself on 
the head of his bedstead, as in the next chapter (v. 2), or on 
the top of that shepherd’s staff, “ which he had carried all his 
life,”* is in itself of little consequence. But the last, and 
probably the most natural interpretation, which is that given 
by the LXX., and followed by St. Paul,* has been strange- 
ly perverted. The Vulgate, which in Genesis has adoravit 
Deum conversus ad lectuli caput, translates the passage in the 
Hebrews adoravit fastigium virge ejus (for ext ro akpoy rij¢ 
papsoov abrov), worshiped the top of his igi: and the text is - 
cited as an authority for image worship! 

§ 2. Soon after this, Joseph heard that his father was sick ; 
and he went to visit him with his sons, Manasseh and Ephra- 
m.* - The dying patriarch blessed Joseph and his sons, in the 
name of the “God, before whom his fathers Abraham and 
Isaac had walked, the God who had fed him all his life long, 
the Angel who had redeemed him from all evil.” He 
claimed Ephraim and Manasseh for his own, placing them 
even before Reuben and Simeon, whose lust and violence had 
forfeited their birthright ; and henceforth they were number- 
ed among the heads of the tribes of Israel. Throughout the 
whole scene, he gave Ephraim the precedence over Manasseh ; 
and, though’ unable to see, he crossed his hands, disregarding 
Joseph’ s opposition ; so that in blessing them his right hand 
was on Ephraim’s head, and his left on Manasseh’s. Thus 
was added one more lesson of God’s sovereign choice to the 
examples of Abel, Shem, Abram, Isaac, and himself, who were 

all younger sons. He foretold for them a prosperity which 
would make them the envy of the other tribes of Israel ; and 
he ended by giving Joseph an extra portion above his breth- 
ren, thus mar ‘king him as his heir, in respect of property, for 
the royal power was given to J udah, and the priesthood was 


2 Gen. xlvii. 29-31. ° Gen. xxxii.10. * Heb. xi.21. * Gen. xlviii. 
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afterward assigned to Levi. The division of these three great 
functions of the patriarchal government is already a mark of 
the transition from the family to the nation. 

§ 3. Having thus given Joseph his separate and special 
blessing for himself and his two sons, Jacob called all his 
sons to hear the last words of Israel their father. He plain- 
ly declared that his words were of prophetic import, and that 
their fulfillment would reach even to the last days (v. 1). 
Could we expound them fully, we should probably find that,' 
in most, if not all the several blessings, there is a reference— 
first, to the personal character and fortunes of the twelve 
patriarchs; secondly, to the history and circumstances of the 
tribes descended from them; and, lastly, a typical allusion to 
the twelve tribes of the spiritual Israel." We can trace the 
first two elements in all cases, and the last is conspicuous in 
the blessings on Judah and Joseph, the two heads of the 
whole family. But the details of the interpretation are con- 
fessedly most difficult. The whole prophecy should be com. 
pared with “the blessing, wherewith Moses, the man of God, 
blessed the children of Israel before his death.”* Like the lat- 
ter, Jacob’s prophecy contains a dlessing on each tribe, though 
in some cases it is almost disguised under the censure which 
his sons had incurred. 

i. Revsen, the eldest son, is acknowledged as his father’s 
“strength and the beginning of his might,” and as “ excel- 
ling in dignity and power ;” for such was his privilege by 
right of birth. He is always named first in the genealogies, 
and his numerous and powerful tribe took the lead in war. 
But he had forfeited his special birthright by a shameful 
act of wantonness, which is compared to water bursting its 
bounds.* And not only did Reuben yield the royal dignity 
to Judah, but, the possessions of the tribe lying in the most 
exposed position east of the Jordan, they were the first to 
become subject to a foreign power. 

ii. and iii. SimEon and Levi are named together,” as akin 
in character, and together they are cut off from succeeding 
to the place forfeited by Reuben, for their cruelty to the 
Shechemites. The penalty of being “ scattered in Israel,” in- 
stead of having a share in the inheritance, reads like a curse; 
but it was turned into a blessing. The tribe of Levi, having 


® Gen. xlix. The passage presents ® Deut. xxxiii. 
us with the earliest example of He- ® Gen. xlix. 4: so rather than wa-. 
brew poetry, except the brief speech | stable: the figure is that of the Greek 
of the Cainite Lamech in Gen. iv. 23, | ieppiadoc. 
Bh. 7 Rey. vii. So in Gen. xxix. 33, 34. 
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redeemed its parent’s fault by taking the Lord’s side in ths 
matter of the golden calf, was consecrated to the priesthood,” 
and, though they had no inheritance in Israel, they enjoyed 
a part of the inheritance of all the rest. Simeon early lost 
consequence among the tribes. His territory, which lay on 
the extreme south-west border, was never wrested from the 
Philistines. Many members of the tribe gained subsistence 
and honor as teachers, “scattered” among all the other 
tribes. 

iv. JuDAH is announced, in a grand burst of prophetic 
fervor, as adding to his other dignities that of being the an- 
cestor of the Messiah. In fact, the promise, which has been 
limited step by step, is now centred in this tribe. The key- 
note of the whole blessing is in the meaning of Judah’s name, 
PrRalsE ;” and it includes the following points : — 

(1.) Precedence among his brethren and victory over His 
enemies. 

(2.) He is denoted by a fit symbol, which is varied to give 
it a complete force—the lion’s whelp, exulting over the prey 
in youthful vigor, the lion crouching in his den, the lioness 
whom none may provoke but at their peril. It was doubt- 
less from this prophecy that the tribe of Judah took a lion’s 
whelp for its standard, with the motto, “ Rise up, Jehovah, 
and let thine enemies be scattered.” 

(3.) Then follows a plain declaration of the royalty of Ju- 
dah. From him was descended David, the son of Jesse, and 
in his house the sceptre of Judah remained, while the rebel- 
lious kingdom of the other tribes had many different dynas- 
ties, till the Babylonish Captivity. The civil rulers of the 
restored state (now called Jews, Judwi, because belonging 
chiefly to this tribe) were at first of the house of David, as in 
the case of Zerubbabel.“* Even though the peculiar relig- 
ious character of the new commonwealth threw the chief 
power into the hands of the priests, and though Judas Mac- 
cabeeus and his line of princes were of the race of Levi, the 

nation which they governed was composed essentially of the 
tribe of Judah. And thus “the sceptre did not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet,” till the usur- 
pation of the Idumzan Herod gave a sign of “the coming of 
the Summon,” which was verified by the birth of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of David and of Judah. 


1 Ex, xxvii. 26-29. the circumstances of the person’s birth 
2 We have here an example of |(Gen. xxix. 35), and prophefscally to 
the double significance of Scripture} the destiny of his race. 
names, with reference, primarily, to| ™ Kara iii 2. 
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v. Zusutun’s lot is predicted in terms which exactly de- 
scribe the position of the tribe between the Lake of Tiberias 
and the Mediterranean, bordering on the coasts of the Pheni- 
cians, and sharing in their commerce. 

vi. IssacHar is described by “the image of the ‘strong- 
boned he-ass’—the large animal used for burdens and field- 
work, not the lighter and swifter she-ass for riding—‘ couch- 
ing down between the two hedgerows,’ chewing the cud of 
stolid ease and quiet—which is very applicable, not only to 
the tendencies and habits, but to the very size and air of a 
rural agrarian people, while the sequel of the verse is no less 
suggestive of the certain result of such tendencies when un- 
relieved by any higher aspirations—‘ He saw that rest was 
good, and the land pleasant, and he bowed his back to bear 
and became a slave to tribute’-—the tribute imposed on him 
by the various marauding tribes who were attracted to his 
territory by the richness of the crops.” The vale of Esdrae- 
lon, which just corresponds to the territory of Issachar, was 
the most fertile land in Palestine. 

vii. Dan, like Judah, is described by the sigmficance of 
his own name. His territories were at the two opposite ex- 
tremities of the land, and it is doubtful whether the delinea- 
tion of Dan in Jacob’s blessing relates to the original settle- 
ment on the western outskirts of Judah, or to the northern 
outpost. “Dan,” the judge, “shall judge his people;” he, 
the son of the concubine no less than the sons of Leak; he, 
the frontier tribe no less than those in the places of honor, 
shall be “as one of the tribes of Israel.” ‘Dan shall be a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path ”—that is, of the 
invading enemy by the north or by the west, “that. biteth 
the heels of the horse,” the indigenous serpent biting the 
foreign horse unknown to Israelite warfare, “so that his rider 
shall fall backward.” And his war-cry as from the front- 
ier fortresses shall be, “For Thy salvation, O Lord I have 
waited !””"* 

vill. Gav’s fortune, too, is contained in his name, which is 
repeated with a play on the word: “ A plundering troop shall 
plunder him, but he will plunder at their heels.” As one of 
the tribes east of Jordan, Gad was among the first carried 
ciptive; and perhaps Jacob refers to this, promising that 


* Stanley’s Sinat and Palestine, p.\| ‘Judge’ of the tribe; and the ejac- 
396. According to Jewish tradition, | ulation with which it closes was that 
Jacob’s blessing on Dan is a pro-|actually uttered by Samson when 
photic allusion to Samson, the great| brought into the temple at Gaza. 

6 1 Chron. y. 26. 
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his enemies shall not triumph to the end—a promise which 
belongs also to the spiritual Israel. 

ix. ASHER (the happy or blessed) is promised the richest 
fruits of the earth. His land, some of the most fertile in 
the north of Palestine, yielded him “fat bread” and “royal 
dainties,” and enabled him to “ dip his foot in oil.”’® But 
this wealth was purchased by inglorious ease and forbidden 
alliances with the heathen, whom he failed to drive out.” 
No great action is recorded of this tribe, and it furnished no 
judge or hero to the nation. ‘One name alone shines out of 
the general obscurity—the aged widow, ‘ Anna, the daughter 
of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser, who, in the very close of the 
history, departed not from the Temple, but ‘served God with 
fastings and prayers night and day.’”"* 

x. Napnra’s blessing, also highly figurative, is s chsemed 
in our version by a mistranslation. Tt should be 


‘*Naphtali is a towering terebinth ; 
He hath a goodly crest.” 


The description, like Deborah’s,”’ of 
‘*Naphtali on the high places of the field,” 


agrees with the position of the tribe among the highlands 
between Lebanon and the Upper Jordan, from its sources to 
the Sea of Galilee.” 

xi. The blessing on Josrpu forms the climax of the father’s 
fondness and the prophet’s fervor. Taking hisname (adding 
or increase) as a sign both of his past abundance and his fu- 
ture enlargement, he compares him to a fruitful vine, or rath- 
er a branch of the vine of Israel, throwing its shoots over 
the wall of the cistern by which it is planted ; and he prom- 
ises his favorite son every form of blessing that man could 
desire or enjoy. As in all his history, so in 1 this prophecy,es- 
pecially, Joseph is one of the most eminent types of Christ. 
The symbols of the vine, of which He is the root, and the 
members of His church the br anches, and of the living water 
by which the living tree is nour ished, are expounded by hime 
self.” 

Xi. ies ae is described as a wolf, ravening for his prey, 
and successful in obtaining it—an image taken perhaps from 
the wild beasts, such as wolves, foxes, jackals, and Lomi 


which infest. the defiles of the territory of Benjamin. ark. 
© Deut. xxxiii, 24. °° Comp. Deut. xxxiii. 23; Josh. 
" Judges i. 31, 32. xT 


® Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, p.| ”' John xv. i. foll., iv. 14, vii. 38, vi 
265. % Judges v. 18. 41-58, ete. 
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ed as is the contrast to the majestic strength of Judah the 
- lion, the warlike character is common to both tribes, and 
they were as closely connected in their history as the lion 
and the jackal are believed to be in fact. 

The concluding words (v. 29) show that this was a formal 
appointment of Jacob’s twelve sons to be the twelve heads 
of the chosen race, now becoming a nation, instead of its hav- 
ing one head as hitherto; and also that the blessings and 
prophecies of the dying patriarch had respect rather to the 
tribes than to their individual ancestors ; and henceforth the 
tribes are continually spoken of as if they were persons. 

§ 4. Having added one more injunction to all his sons, to 
bury him in the Cave of Machpelah, Jacob “ gathered up his 
feet into the bed, and yielded up his spirit, and was gathered 
unto his people” at the age 147.” After a burst of natural 
grief, Joseph gave orders for his embalmment, and kept a 
mourning of forty days, according to the Egyptian custom.” 
He then went, by Pharaoh’s permission, with all his breth- 
ren, and the elders both of Israel and Egypt, and a great 
military retinue, to carry the body of Jacob into Canaan. 
Avoiding the warlike Philistines, they made a circuit to Atad, 
near the Jordan, where they kept so great a mourning for 
seven days, that the astonished Canaanites called the place 
Abel Mizraim (the mourning of Egypt). Proceeding thence 
to Hebron, Jacob’s sons buried him in the Cave of Machpe- 
Jab.** 

§ 5. On their return to Egypt, Joseph’s brethren, fearing the 
effect of their father’s removal, sought his forgiveness, and 
made submission to him. With tears of love, and disclaim- 
ing the right to judge them, which was God’s alone, he re- 
turned the memorable answer—‘ Ye thought evil against 
me, but God meant it unto good.” He promised still to nour- 
ish them and theirs: “ And he comforted them, and spake 
kindly unto them.” 

§ 6. Joseph survived his father for fifty-four years, still en- 
joying, as we may assume, his honors at the court under the 
same dynasty, though possibly under a succession of kings. 
He saw Ephraim’s children of the third generation, and had 
Manasseh’s grandchildren on his knees. At length he died 
at the age of 110. He was embalmed and placed in a sar- 
cophagus, but not buried. For before his death he had pre- 
dicted to his brethren” their return from Egypt to the prom- 


2 Gen. xlix. 33, xlvii. 28. %® Gen. 1. 15-21. 


23 Gen. 1, 1-3. °° This word has uo doubt the ex- 
* Gen. 1. 1-13; compare § 8. tended sense of the heads of the 
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ised land; and he had bound them by an oath to carry his 
remains with them. “ By faith Joseph, when he died, made - 
mention of the departing of the children of Israel ; and gave 
commandment concerning his bones”” (8.0. 1635). 

Through all their afilictions, the children of Israel kept the 
sacred deposit of Joseph’s bones, and doubtless they often 
consoled themselves with his dying promise and the mem- 
ory of his greatness. Amid the terrors of that “memorable 
night,” when God led the people out of Egypt, Moses did 
not forget the trust.” When the people were settled in 
Canaan, they buried Joseph at Shechem, in the parcel of 
ground | which Jacob bought from the Amorites, and which 
he gave as a special inheritance to Joseph.” 

g" 7. Of the other patriarchs we are only told that “ Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that generation.” But 
Stephen adds this remarkable statement: “Jacob went 
down into Egypt and died, he and our fathers, and were car- 
ried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Aéra- 
ham bought for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor, the 
father of Sychem.”** 

Though all the Hellenistic Jews “were unable to resist the 
wisdom and spirit by which he spake,” modern Christian 
critics have discovered that Stephen confounded Abraham’s 
purchase of Machpelah from the Hittites with Jacob’s pur- 
chase near Shechem from the Amorites! But after we have 
corrected the obvious blunder of a copyist, by reading Jacob. 
for Abraham, the question remains—Were Jacob and all his 
sons buried at Shechem, in‘the same sepulchre as Joseph ? 
Not necessarily. The passage may simply mean that Joseph’s 
tomb at Shechem was regarded ‘as the family sepulchre. 
Whether the bones of his brethren were placed in or beside 
the sarcophagus of Joseph, and whether the remains of Ja- 
cob were removed from Hebron to Shechem, are questions 
suggested, but we scarcely think determined, by the words 
of Stephen. 

§ 8. The interval between the death of Joseph and the be- 
ginning of the bondage in Egypt is dismissed with the brief 
but emphatic statement, that “the children of Israel were 
fruitful, and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and wax: 
ed exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with them.”" 


trides, including any of Jacob’s sons| 7° Ex, xiii. 19. 

who were still alive; but Joseph| * Josh. xxiv. 32; compare Gen 

would naturally be one of the last] xxxiii. 19, xlviii. 22. 

survivors of the twelve. SOx, 1.6: St Acts vii. 16, 
27 Gen. 1. 22-26; Heb. xi. 22. 8 Acts vi. 10. Dp eaaeed 
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The last words may imply that, while their main settlement 
* was still at Goshen, members of the race were scattered over 
the country ; and, in spite of the system of caste, they may 
have found employment as artificers and soldiers, as well as 
shepherds. If this were so, they were again restricted to the 
land of Goshen by the king who began to oppress them,” and 
were thus collected for their departure. Besides the informa- 
tion contained in the genealogies, only one event is recorded 
during this period—the unsuccessful predatory expedition of 
Zabad, the sixth in descent from Ephraim, against the Philis- 
tines.** This repulse happening only a short time before the 
Exodus, will help to account for the people’s fear of the 
Philistines.*° As Stephen brings down the prosperity of the 
people till near the time of the Exodus, the bondage must 
have begun only a short time before the birth of Moses.*’ 

§ 9. The whole period of the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt is reckoned at 430 years in the account of their de- 
parture.*” It is impossible to take this number literally, con- 
sistently with other chronological data; but there can be no 
difficulty in understanding it of the whole pilgrimage of the 
chosen family, from the time when Abram was called to leave 
his home for “a land that he should afterward receive as an 
inheritance,” to the time when his heirs did actually receive 
it. And accordingly St. Paul reckons 430 years from the 
promise made to Abraham to the giving of the Law (s.c. 
1921-8.c, 1491, according to the received chronology). In 
the covenant with Abraham, the period is stated at 400 
years." We can not be surprised at a difference of thirty 
years above the round number being neglected in a prophecy ; 
besides, some years had ‘already elapsed, and if we reckon 
from the last complete promise,‘* we have only seven years 
above the 400. The 430 years may be divided into two equal 
periods—215 years for the pilgrimage in Canaan (B.c. 1921- 
1706), and 215 for the residence in Egypt (1706-1491). The 
bondage itself was probably less than 100 years, as the whole 
period from the death of Joseph to the Exodus was 144 years 
(Bc. 1635-1491). 


4 Ex. viii. 22, x. 23. tions of v. 16 agree with this, for be< 
* 1 Chron. vii. 20-22. sides that the word may mean a 
HOD ae YG round period, as a century, the aver- 


87 Acts vii. 17, 18; comp. Ps. cv. 24,| age duration of a generation was at 
95. Ex. xii. 41. Gal. iii. 17. | that time about 100 years; compare 
* Gen. xv, 18: the four genera- | Acts vii. 6. 41 Gen. xvii. 19. 
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Ounap. X. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


({A.) REVIEW OF THE PATRI- 
ARCHAL PERIOD. 


I. Meaning of the Patriarchal Dis- 
pensation.—The Greek word Patri- 
arch* (Ilatpiapync, the father-ruler) 
gives a fuller etymological expression 
to the idea which was at first essential 
to the simpler Hebrew word, at the 
time when the father was, by the 
right of nature, the ruler of the whole 
community formed by his living de- 
scendants. In sacred history the term 
is commonly applied to the descend- 
ants of Adam, through the line of 
Abraham, down to the time of Moses. 
The whole plan of God’s moral gov- 
ernment and revelation of himself be- 
fore the giving of the Mosaic Law 
constitutes the Patriarchal Dispensa- 
tion, which St. Paul expressly distin- 
guishes by the phrase ‘‘ until the law,” 
and defines as ‘‘from Adam to Mo- 
ses’ (Rom. vy. 13, 14). Its peculiar 
characteristics were the direct and in- 
timate communion of God with His 
people, and their government by a 
moral system, the great principles of 
which were well understood, though 
not yet reduced to a code of laws.t 
It was an experiment of moral gov- 
ernment in the simple and beautiful 
form of family harmony. Its ideal 
is expressed in the words—‘‘I know 


* It is specifically applied in the N. T. to 
Abraham (Heb. vii. 4), to the twelve sons of 
Jacob (Acts vii. 8, 9), and to David (Acts ii. 
29). The LXX. use it as the equivalent for 


the head or prince of a tribe (1 Chron.) 


xxiv. 31, xxvii. 22; 2 Chron. xxiii. 20, xxvi. 
12). 

+ The few cases of definite laws, which 
gre embodied in the so-called ‘* Noachie Pre- 
epts,” have been already noticed. 


Abraham, that he will command his 
children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of Jeho- 
vah, to do justice and judgment.” 

Il. Jts Three Stages. — The patri- 
archal dispensation may be divided 
into three stages. (1.) When our 
first parents had fallen from their 
primitive state of innocence, they 
were placed, by the promise of a deliv- 
erer, in a condition still to trust in 
the mercy of God, and to choose be- 
tween a life of humble dependence 
and obedience to Him, and self-will- 
ed opposition against Him; and the 
observance of sacrifices of blood seems 
to have been an outward sign dis- 
tinguishing the followers of these two 
courses. The distinction was seen 
in the personal characters of Cain 
end Abel, and in the family charac- 
ters of the Cainites and the Sethites ; 
but before long the latter also were 
corrupted by their union with the 
former—the sons of God intermarry- 
ing with the daughters of men—and 
the general result was an almost uni- 
versal experiment on God’s forbear- 
ance. (2.) This state of things was 
ended by the Deluge, after which the 
experiment of godly obedience and 
patriarchal order was renewed under 
the fresh conditions laid down by the 
covenant with Noah, insuring the 
divine forbearance till the end of 
time. But when the prospect of judg- 
ment was thus removed far off, sin 
assumed new courage; the Babel- 
builders made the daring attempt to 
render themselves independent of Je- 
hovah ; nations were founded on those 
godless principles which have ever 
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since prevailed in the ‘‘ kingdoms of 
this world.” This was the very con- 
summation of rebellion against the 
patriarchal dispensation; while the 
authority with which it invested the 
father of the family was claimed, as it 
has been to our own day, for the despot 
and usurper. Idolatry was established 
in all these kingdoms; and the pure 
worship of Jehovah was alone pre- 
served, or perhaps we should rather 
say, retaught to man, in connection 
with the true model of patriarchal 
government, in the one family, which 
was chosen to wander about as no- 
mads, living under tents, amid the 
nations with whom as yet they shared 
no earthly inheritance. (8.) It is in 
this third stage that we see the gen- 
eral form and spirit of the patriarchal 
life; for the notices of the earlier 
periods are too scanty to afford us 
more than a few detached lessons of 
a moral and religious nature. Of the 
social life of the Antediluvian Patri- 
archs, and even of the Post-diluvian 
Patriarchs before Abraham, we know 
next to nothing; but when we turn 
to the pictures of Abraham dwelling 
in tents* with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promises ; 
of the other branch of the family 
at Haran; of the conflicts between 
Sarah and Hagar on behalf of Ishmael 
and Isaac, and between Esau and 
Jacob themselves for the right of in- 
heritance ; of Isaac and Jacob bless- 
ing their children before they died; 
and of the varied relations between 
the sons of Israel and their families— 
in these. and many other scenes we 
see the working of the patriarchal 
system with sufficient distinctness to 
trace its leading principles. 

' WI. fis leading principles. —It is 
based on the sacredness of family ties 
and paternal authority. This author- 


* ‘*The Bedouin tents are still the faith- 
ful reproduction of the outward life of the pa- 
triarchs.” Stanley's Sinai and Pales in’, 
Preface, p, xxiv. 
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ity, as the only one which is natural 
and original, is inevitably the founda- 
tion of the earliest form of society, 
and is probably seen most perfectly 
in wandering tribes, where it is not 
affected by local attachments and by 
the acquisition of wealth. It is one, 
from the nature of the case, limited 
in its scope, depending more on its 
sacredness than its power, and giving 
room for much exercise of freedom ; 
and as it extends from the family to 
the tribe, it must become less strin- 
gent and less concentrated, in propor- 
tion to its wider diffusion. -In Scrip- 
ture this authority is consecrated by 
an ultimate. reference to God, as the 
God of the patriarch, the father (that 
is) both of him and his children. 
Not, of course, that the idea of God’s 
Fatherhood carried with it the knowl- 
edge of man’s personal communion 
with His nature (which is revealed by 
the Incarnation); it rather implied 
faith in His protection, and a free 
and loving obedience to His author- 
ity, with the hope (more or less as-~ 
sured) of some greater blessing from 
Him in the coming of the promised 
seed. At the same time, this faith 
was not allowed to degenerate, as it 
was prone to do, into an appropri- 
ation of God, as the mere tutelary 
God of the race. The Lord, it is true, 
suffers Himself to be called ‘‘the 
God of Shem, of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob;” but He also reveals 
Himself (and that emphatically, as 
though it were His peculiar title) as 
the ‘‘God Almighty” (Gen. xvii. 1, 
XXvill. 3, xxxv. 11); He is addressed 
as the ‘‘ Judge of all the earth ” (Gen. 
xviii. 25), and as such is known to 
have intercourse with Pharaoh and 
Abimelech (Gen. xii. 17, xx. 3-8), to 
hallow the priesthood of Melchizedek 
(Gen. xiv. 18-20), and to execute 
wrath on Sodom and Gomorrah. All 
this would confirm what the general- 
sty of the covenant with Noah and 
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of the promise of blessing to ‘‘ all na- 
tions” in Abraham’s seed must have 
distinctly taught that the chosen fam- 
ily were not substitutes but represent- 
atives of all mankind, and that God’s 
relation to them was a clearer and 
more perfect type of that in which He 
stood to all. 

Still the distinction and preserva- 
tion of the chosen family, and the 
maintenance of the paternal author- 
ity, are the special purposes which 
give a key to the meaning of the his- 
tory and of the institutions recorded. 
For this the birthright (probably car- 
rying with it the priesthood) was re- 
served to the first-born, belonging to 
him by inheritance, yet not assured 
to him till he received his father’s 
blessing ; for this the sanctity of mar- 
riage was jealously and even cruelly 
guarded, as in Gen. xxxiy. 7, 13, 31 
(Dinah), and in xxxviii. 24 (Tamar), 
from the license of the world with- 
out; and all intermarriage with idola- 
ters was considered as treason to the 
family and the God of Abraham (Gen. 
xxvi. 34, 35, xxvii. 46, xxviii. 1, 6- 
9). Natural obedience and. affection 
are the earthly virtues especially 
brought out in the history, and the 
sins dwelt upon (from the irreverence 
of Ham to the selling of Joseph) are 
all such as offend against these. 

The type of character formed under 
it is one imperfect in intellectual and 
spiritual growth, because not yet tried 
by the subtler temptations, or forced 
to contemplate the deeper questions 
of life; but it is one remarkably 
simple, affectionate, and free, such us 
would grow up under a natural an- 
thority, derived from God and cen- 
tring in Him, yet allowing, under its 
unquestioned sacredness, a familiarity 
and freedom of intercourse with Him, 
which is strongly contrasted with the 
stern and awful character of the Mo- 
saic dispensation. ‘To contemplate it 
from a Christian point of view is like 
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looking back on the unconscious 
freedom and innocence of childhood, 
with that deeper insight and strength 
of character which are gained by the 
experience of manhood. We see in 
it the germs of the future, of the fu- 
ture revelation of God, and the future 
trials and development of man. It 
is on this fact that the typical inter- 
pretation of its history depends, an 
interpretation sanctioned directly by 
the example of St. Paul (Gal. iv. 21- 
31; Heb. vii. 1-17), indirectly sup- 
ported by other passages of Scripture 
(Matt. xxiv. 37-39; Luke xvii. 28- 
32; Rom. x. 10-13), and instinctively 
adopted by all who have studied the 
history itself. 


(B.) THE BOOK OF JOB. 


In addition to the notices of patri- 
archal life contained in the Book of 
Genesis, we possess a contemporary 
document which throws a flood of light 
on the manners, the social condition, 
and the moral and religious character 
of the period. It would be out of 


place here to attempt a full discussion . 


of the theories that have been main- 
tained respecting the Book of Job; but 
whatever opinions may be held of the 
reality of Job’s personal existence, 
and of the events on which the great 
discussion that fills the book is based, 
there is enough internal evidence for 
our present purpose. The residence 
of the patriarch in the land of Uz, 
which took its name from a son of 
Aram (Gen. x. 23), or Nahor (Gen. 
xxii. 21), marks him as belonging to 
a branch of the Arameean race, which 
had settled in the lower part of Meso- 
potamia (probably to the south or 
south-east of Palestine, in Idumean 
Arabia), adjacent to the Sabeans and 
Chaldzans.* The opinions of Job 


* As far as we can gather, the land of Uz 
lay either east or south-east of Palestine, ad- 
jacent to the Sabseans and the Chaldzans 
(Job i, 15, 17), consequently northward of the 
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and his friends are thus peculiarly in- 
teresting as exhibiting an aspect of 
the patriarchal religion outside of the 
tamily of Abraham, and as yet unin- 
fluenced by the legislation of Moses.* 
The form of worship belongs essen- 
tially to the early patriarchal type ; 
with little of ceremonial ritual, with- 
out a separate priesthood, it is thor- 
oughly domestic in form and spirit. 
The state of society, while still essen- 
tially patriarchal, and based on the 
same foundations of parental author- 
ity and family order that we see in 
the Bouk of Genesis, forms a striking 
contrast with the latter in its devel- 
opment beyond the stage of simple 
pastoral life. 

All critics concur in extolling the 
fresh antique simplicity of manners 
described in this book, the genuine 
air of the wild, free, vigorous life of 
the desert, the stamp of hoar antiq- 
uity, and the thorgugh consistency in 
the development of characters, equally 
remarkable for originality and force. 
There is an absolute contrast between 
the manners, thoughts, and feelings, 


southirn Arabians, and westward of the Eu- 
phrates ; and, lastly, adjacent to the Kdom- 
ites of Mount Seir, who at one period occu- 
pied Uz, probably as conquerors (Lam, iv. 21), 
and whose troglodyte habits are probably de- 
scribed in Job xxx. 6,7. The position of the 
country may further be deduced from the na- 
tive lands of Job’s friends, Eliphaz the Te- 
manite being an Idumean, Elihu the Buzite 
being probably a neighbor of the Chaldeeans, 
for Buz and Chesed were brothers (Gen. xxii. 
21, 22), and Bildad the Shuhite being one of 
the Bene-Kedem. From the above data we 
infer that the land of Uz corresponds to the 
Arabia Deserta of classical geography—at all 
events, to so much of it as lies north of the 
80th parallel of latitude. This district has 
in all ages been occupied by nomad tribes, 
who roain from the borders of Palestine to 
the Kuphrates, and northward to the confines 
of Syria. This view is confirmed by the 
marked traces of the ancient Aramaic dialect 
in the language of the book, and by its close 
affinity to Arabia, 

* The total absence of any allusion, not 
only to the Mosaic Law, but to the events of 
the Exodus, the fame of which must have 
reached the country of Job, on any hypothe- 
sis respecting its locality, is a strong argu- 
ment for the early age both of the patriarch 
and of the book. 
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and those which characterized the ~ 
Israelites during the monarchical pe- 
riod; while whatever difference ex- 
ists between the customs of the older 
patriarchs as described in Genesis 
and those of Job’s family and asso- 
ciates, is accounted for by the progress 
of events in the intervening period. 
The chieftain lives in considerable 
splendor and dignity; menial offices, 
such as commonly devolved upon 
the elder patriarchs and their chil- 
dren, are now performed by serv- 
ants, between whom and the family 
the distinction appears to be more 
strongly marked. Job visits the city 
frequently, and is there received with 
high respect as a prince, judge, and 
distinguished warrior (Job xxix, 7— 
9). There are allusions to courts of 
judicature, written indictments, and 
regular forms of procedure (Jb xiii. 
26, and xxxi. 28). Men had begun 
to observe and reason upon the phe- 
nomena of nature, and astronomical 
observations were connected with cu- 
rious speculations upon primeval tra- 
ditions. We read (Job xx. 15, xxiii. 
10, xxvii. 16, 17, xxviii. 1-21) of min- 
ing operations, great buildings, ruin- 
ed sepulchres, and there are through- 
out copious allusions to the natural 
productions and the arts of Egypt. 

The book consists of five parts: the 
introduction, the discussion between 
Job and his three friends, the speech 
of Elihu, the manifestation and ad- 
dress of Almighty God, and the con- 
cluding chapter. 

1. The introduction supplies all the 
facts on which the argument is based. 
Job, a chieftain in the land of Uz, of 
immense wealth and high rank, ‘ the 
greatest of all the men of the Kast,” 
is represented to us as a man of per- 
fect integrity, blameless in all the re- 
lations of life, declared indeed by the 
Lord Himself to be ‘‘ without his like 
in all the earth,” ‘a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God, 
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and escheweth evil.” One question 
could be raised by envy : may not the 
goodness which secures such direct 
and tangible rewards be a refined 
form of selfishness ? In the world of 
spirits, where all the mysteries of ex- 
istence are brought to light, Satan, 
the accusing angel, suggests the doubt, 
“6doth Job fear God for naught ?” 
and asserts boldly that if those ex- 
ternal blessings were withdrawn Job 
would cast off his allegiance — ‘‘he 
will curse thee to thy face.” The 
problem is thus distinctly propounded 
which this book is intended to discuss 
and solve. Can goodness exist irre- 
spective of reward ? can the fear of 
God be retained by man when every 
inducement to selfishness is taken 
away? ‘The accuser receives permis- 
sion to make the trial. He destroys 
Job’s property, then his children ; 
and afterward, to leave no possible 
opening for a cavil, is allowed to in- 
flict upon him the most terrible dis- 
ease known in the East. Job’s wife 
breaks down entirely under the trial. 
Job remains steadfast. He repels his 
wife’s suggestion with the simple 
words, ‘‘ What ! shall we receive good 
at the hand of the Lord, and shall we 
not receive evil?” ‘In all this did 
not Job sin with his lips.” The ques- 
tion raised by Satan was thus answer- 
ed. 

2. Still it is clear that many points 
of deep interest would have been left 
in obscurity. Entire as was the sub- 
mission of Job, he must have been in- 
wardly perplexed by events to which 
he had no clew, which were quite un- 
accountable on any hypothesis hither- 
to entertained, and seemed repugnant 
to the ideas of justice engraven on 
man’s heart. An opportunity for the 
discussion of the providential govern- 
ment of the world is afforded in the 
most natural manner by the introduc- 
tion of three men, representing the 
wisdom and experience of the age, 
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who came to condole with Job on 
hearing of his misfortunes. The 
meeting is described with singular 
beauty. At a distance they greet 
him with the wild demonstrations of 
sympathizing grief usual in the East ; 
coming near, they are over powered by 
the sight of his wretchedness, and sit 
seven days and seven nights without 
uttering a word. ‘This awful silence 
drew out all his anguish In all 
agony of desperation he curses the 
day of his birth. With the answer to 
this outburst begins a series of discus- 
sions, continued probably with some 
intervals during several successive 
days. The results of the jirst discus- 
sion (from ch. iii.—xiv.) may be thus 
summedup. We have on the part of 
Job's friends a theory of the divine 
government resting upon an exact and 
uniform correlation between sin and 
punishment (iv. 6, 11, and through- 
out). Afflictions are always penal, 
issuing in the destruction of those 
who are radically opposed to God, or 
who do not submit to His chastise- 
ments. They lead of course to cor- 
rection and amendment of life when 
the sufferer repents, confesses his sins, 
puts them away, and turns to God. 
In that case restoration to peace, and 
even increased prosperity may be ex- 
pected (v. 17-27). Still the fact of 
the suffuring always proves the com- 
mission of some special sin, while the 
demeanor of the sufferer indicates the 
true internal relation between him and 
God. These principles are applied 
by them to the case of Job. In this 
part of the dialogue the character of 
the three friends is clearly developed, 
In order to do justice to the position 
and arguments of Job, it must be 
borne in mind, that the direct objeet 
of the trial was to ascertain whether 
he would deny or forsake God, and 
that his real integrity is asserted by 
God Himself. He denies the assertion 
that punishment follows surely on 
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guilt. or proves its commission. In 
the government of Providence he can 
see but one point clearly, viz., that all 
events and results are absolutely in 
God’s hand (xii. 9-25), but as for the 
principles which underlie those events 
he knows nothing. In fact he is sure 
that his friends are equally uninform- 
ed Still he doubts not that God is 
just. There remains then but one 
course open to him, and that he takes. 
He turns to supplication, implores 
God to give him a fair and open trial 
(xiii. 18-28). Believing that with 
death all hope connected with this 
world ceases, he prays that he may be 
hidden in the grave (xiv. 13), and 
there reserved for the day when God 
will try his cause and manifest Him- 
self in love (ver. 15). In the second 
discussion (xv.—xxi.) there is a more 
resolute elaborate attempt on the part 
of Job’s friends to vindicate their the- 
ory of retributive justice. This re- 
quires an entire overthrow of the po- 
sition taken by Job. Eliphaz (xv.), 
who, as usual, lays down the basis of 
the argument, does not now hesitate 
to impute to Job the worst crimes of 
which man could be guilty. Bildad 
(xviii.) takes up this suggestion of un- 
godliness, and concludes that the spe- 
cial eyils which had come upon Job 
are peculiarly the penalties due to one 
who is without God. Zophar not only 
accounts for Job’s present calamities, 
but menaces him with still greater 
evils (xx.). In answer, Job recog- 
nizes the hand of God in his afflic- 
tions (xvi. 7-16, and xix. 6-20), but 
rejects the charge of ungodliness; he 
has never forsaken his Maker, and 
never ceased to pray. He argues that 
since in this life the righteous certain- 
ly are not saved from evil, it follows 
that their ways are watched and their 
sufferings recorded, with a view to a 
future and perfect manifestation of 
the divine justice. On the other 
hand, stung by the harsh and narrow- 
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minded bigotry of his opponents, Job 
draws out (xxi.) with terrible force 
the undeniable fact, that from the be- 
ginning to the end of their lives un- 
godly men, avowed atheists (vs. 14, 
15), persons in fact guilty of the very 
crimes imputed, out of mere conjec- 
ture, to himself, frequently enjoy great 
and unbroken prosperity. In the third 
dialogue (xxii.-xxxi.) no real prog- 
ress is made by Job’s opponents. Eli~ 
phaz (xxii.) makes a last effort. The 
station in which Job was formerly 
placed presented temptations to cer- 
tain crimes ; the punishments which 
he undergoes are precisely such as 
might be expected had those crimes 
been committed; hence, he infers, 
they actually were committed. Bil- 
dad has nothing to add but a few sol- 
emn words on the incomprehensible 
majesty of God and the nothingness 
of man. Zophar is put to silence. 
In his two last discourses Job does 
not alter his position, nor, properly 
speaking, adduce any new argu- 
ment, but he states, with incompara- 
ble force and eloquence, the chief 
points which he regards as establish- 
ed (xxvi.). He then (xxvii.) de- 
scribes even more completely than 
his opponents had done the destruction 
which, as arule, ultimately falls upon 
the hypocrite. ‘Then follows (xxviii.) 
the grand description of Wisdom. 
The remainder of this discourse 
(xxix.-xxxi.) contains a singularly 
beautiful description of his former 
life, contrasted with his actual misery, 
together with a full vindication of his 
character from all the charges made 
or insinuated by his opponents. 

3. Thus ends the discussion in 
which it is evident both parties had 
partially failed. The points which 
had been omitted, or imperfectly de- 
veloped, are now taken up by a new 
interlocutor (xxxii.-xxxvil.). Elihu, 
a young man, descended from a ¢col« 
lateral branch of the family of Abra- 
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ham, uas Jistened in indignant silence 
to the arguments of his elders 
(xxxii. 7), and, impelled by an in- 
ward inspiration, he now addresses 
himself to both parties in the discus- 
sion, and especially to Job. He shows 
that they had accused Job upon false 
or insufficient grounds, and failed to 
eonvict him, or to vindicate God's 
justice. Job again had assumed his 
entire innocence, and had arraigned 
that justice (xxxiii.9-11. These er- 
rors he traces to their both overlook- 
ing one main object of all suffering. 
God speaks to men by chastisement. 
This statement does not involve any 
charge of special guilt, such as the 
friends had alleged and Job had repu- 
diated. Again, Elihu argues (xxxiv. 
10-17) that any charge of injustice, 
direct or implicit, against God in- 
volves a contradiction in terms. God 
is the only source of justice ; the very 
idea of justice is derived from His 
governance of the universe. Job is 
silent, and Elihu proceeds (xxxvi.) to 
show that the Almightiness of God is 
not, as Job seems to assert, associated 
with any contempt or neglect of His 
creatures. The rest of the discourse 
brings out forcibly the lessons taught 
by the manifestations of goodness, as 
well as greatness, in creation. The 
last words are evidently spoken while 
a violent storm is coming on. 

4. It is obvious that many weighty 
truths have been developed in the 
course of the discussion—nearly every 
theory of the objects and uses of suf- 
fering has been reviewed—while a 
great advance has been made toward 
the apprehension of doctrines here- 
after to be revealed, such as were 
known only toGod. But the mystery 
is not as yet really cleared up. Hence 
the necessity for the Theophany — 
from the midst of the storm Jehovah 
speaks. In language of incompara- 
ble grandeur He reproves and silences 
the murmurs ef Job. God does not 
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condescend, strictly speaking, to ar- 
gue with Hiscreatures. The specula. 
tive questions discussed in the collo- 
quy are unnoticed, but the declara- 
tion of God’s absolute power is il- 
lustrated by a marvellously beauti- 
ful and comprehensive survey of the 
glory of creation, and his all-embra. 
cing Providence by reference to the 
phenomena of the animal kingdom. 
A second address completes the work. 
It proves that a charge of injustice 
against God involves the consequence 
that the accuser is more competent 
than He to rule the universe. 

5. Job’s unreserved submission ter- 
minates the trial. Inthe rebuke then 
addressed to Job’s opponents the in- 
tegrity of his character is’ distinctly 
recognized, while they are condemn- 
ed for untruth, which is pardoned on 
the intercession of Job. The restora- 
tion of his external prosperity, which 
is an inevitable result of God’s person 
al manifestation, symbolizes the ulti- 
mate compensation of the righteous 
for all sufferings undergone upon 
earth. . The great object of the book 
must surely be that which is distinet- 
ly intimated in the introduction, and 
confirmed in the conclusion, to show 
the effects of calamity in its worst 
and most awful form upon a truly re- 
ligious spirit. 


(C.) NAMES AND EARLY HIS- 
TORY OF EGYPT. 


I. Names.—'The scriptural name 
‘‘ Ham” seems to be identical with the 
indigenous name of Egypt, as it ap- 
pears in hieroglyphics, ‘“* Khemmi,” 
and refers to the black color of the 
soil. The special name in scriptural 
geography was “ Mizraim,’’ a noun in 
the dual number, signifying the two 
(2. e., the Upper and Lower) Misr, the 
name by which Egypt is still desig- 
nated by the Arabs: it means ‘‘ red 
mud.” The Nile is occasionally 
named ‘‘ Shihor” (Is. xxiii. 3; Jer. ik 
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18); but more commonly ‘ Yeor” 
(Gen. xli. 1; Ex. i. 22), after the Cop- 
tic iaro, “river ;” the Hebrews also 
applied to it sometimes the term yon, 
“sea” (Is. xix. 5; Ez. xxxii. 2; Nah. 
iii. 8). 

Il. History. — The ancient history 
of Ezypt may be divided into three 
portions :—the old monarchy, extend- 
ing from the foundation of the king- 
dom to the invasion of the Hyksos; 
the middle, from the entrance to the 
expulsion of the Hyksos; and the 
new, from the re-establishment of the 
native monarchy by Amosis to the 
Persian conquest. 

(1.) The Old Monarchy.—Memphis 
was the most ancient capital, the 
foundation of which is ascribed to 
Menes, the first mortal king of Egypt. 
The names of the kings, divided into 
thirty dynasties, are handed down in 
the lists of Manetho,* and are also 
known from the works which they 
executed. The most memorable epoch 
in the history of the Old Monarchy 
is that of the pyramid kings, placed 
in Manetho’s fourth dynasty. Their 
names are found upon these monu- 
ments: the builder of the great pyra- 
mid is called Suphis by Manetho, 
Cheaps by Herodotus, and Khufu, or 
Shufu, in an inscription upon the 
pyramid. ‘The erection of the second 
pyramid is attributed by Herodotus 
and Diodorus to Chephren; and upon 
the neighboring tombs has been read 
the names of Khafra, or Shafre. The 
builder of the third pyramid is named 
Mycerinus by Herodotus and Diod- 
orus; and in this very pyramid a 
coffin has been found bearing the 
name Menkura. The most powerful 
kings of the Old Monarchy were those 


* Manetho was an Egyptian priest who 
lived under the Ptolemies in the third century 
B.o., and wrote in Greek a history of Egypt, 
in which he divided the kings into th rty 
dynasties. The work itself is lost, but the 
lists of dynasties have been preserved by the 
Christian writers. 
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of Manetho’s twel/th dynasty : to this 
period are assigned the construction 
of the Lake of Mceris and the Laby- 
rinth. 

(2g).The Middle Monarchy.—Ot 
this period we only know that a 
nomadic horde called Hyksos,* for 
several centuries occupied and made 
Egypt tributary; that their capital 
was Memphis; that in the Sethroite 
name they constructed an immense 
earth-camp, which they called Aba- 
ris; that at a certain period of their 
occupation.two independent kingdoms 
were formed in Egypt, one in the 
Thebaid, which held intimate rela- 
tions with Ethiopia; another at Xois, 
among the marshes of the Nile; and 
that, finally, the Egyptians regained 
their independence, and expelled the 
Hyksos, who thereupon retired into 
Palestine. The Hyksos form the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth dy- 
nasties. Manetho says they were 
Arabs, but he calls the six kings of 
the fifteenth dynasty Pheenicians. 

(8.) The New Monarchy extends 
from the commencement of the eiyhi- 
eenth to the end of the thirtieth dy- 
nasty. The kingdom was consolida- 
ted by Amosis, who succeeded in ex- 
pelling the Hyksos, and thus prepared 
the way for the foreign expeditions 
which his successors carried on in 
Asia and Africa, extending from Mes- 
opotamia in the former to Ethiopia 
in the latter continent. The glorious 
era of Egyptian history was under 
the nzneteenth dynasty, when Sethi I., 
B.C. 1322, and his grandson, Rameses 
the Great, B.c. 1311, both of whom 
represent the Sesostris of the Greek 
historians, carried their arms over the 
whole of Western Asia and southward 
into Souddn, and amassed vast treas- 
ures, which were expended on public 
works. Under the later kings of the 


* This, their Egyptian name, is derived 
by Manetho from Hyk, a king, and Sos, a 
shepherd, 
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nineteenth dynasty the power of Egypt 
faded: the twentieth and twenty-first 
dynasties achieved nothing worthy 
of record ; but with the twenty-second 
we enter upon a period that igginter- 
esting from its associations with bib- 
lical history, the first of this dynasty, 
Sheshonk I. (Seconchis) B.c. 990, be- 


ing the Shishak who invaded Juda | 


in Rehoboam’s reign and pillaged the 
Temple (1 Kings xiv. 25). Of this 
event and of the subsequent history 
of Egypt, we shall have further occa- 
sion to speak. 

It was necessary to give this sum- 
mary of ancient Egyptian history be- 
fore discussing the difficult question 
of the period of the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt. The chronology 
of Egypt is now so far settled that 
the accession of the eighteenth dynasty 
may be regarded as fixed to within a 
few years of B.c. 1525. The era of 
the Exodus, in the system of Ussher, 
is B.c. 1491. The obvious conclu- 
sion agrees with the statement of Ma- 
netho, that Moses left Egypt under 
Amosis, the first king of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The same king, as we have 
already seen, expelled the Shepherd 
Kings; and there is, in fact, no doubt 
that the great power of the eighteenth 
dynasty was connected with this ex- 
pulsion. “In this change of dynasty 
Yaany Writers see a uetural explana- 
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tion of the “‘new king who knew not 
Joseph.” If this view is correct, Jo- 
seph would have come into Egypt 
under one of the later kings of the 
Shepherd dynasty. But, plausible as 
this theory is, the uncertainty in which 
scriptural chronology is involved pre- 
vents us from coming to any definite 
conclusion. Lepsius and other em- 
inent Egyptologers place the arrival 
of the Israelites under the eighteenth 
dynasty, and the Exodus under the 
nineteenth, in the year 1314 B.c. He 
identifies the chief oppressor, from 
whom Moses fled, with the great king 
of the nineteenth dynasty, Ramusus IL., 
and the Pharoah of the Exodus with 
his son and successor MENprau, or 
PHTHAUMEN. 

Mr. Poole, however, takes an en- 
tirely opposite view, and places not 
only the arrival of the Israclites in 
Egypt, but also the Exodus, within 
the dynasties of the Shepherd kings 
(Dict. of the Bible, art. Egypt). It 
seems impossible to come to any def- 
inite conclusion upon the subject. The 
difficulty of a solution is still further 
increased by the uncertainty as to the 


length of the sojourn of the Israelites 


in Egypt, whether it was 215 years, 
according to the Septuagint, or 430 
years, according to the Hebrew. This 
point is discussed in § 9 of the pre- 
ceding chapter. 


The Egyptian Bastinado. See p. 139. (Wilkinson.) 


BOOK III. 


FROM MOSES TO JOSHUA. THE EXODUS OF THE CHOSEN 
NATION, AND THE GIVING OF THE LAW FROM SINAI. 
A.M, 2404-2553. B.C. 1600 (cir.)-1451. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE EGYPTIAN BONDAGE AND THE MISSION OF MOSES, TO THE 
EXODUS. A.M, 2404-2513. Bc. 1600 (cir.)-1491. 


§ 1. The people of Israel oppressed. § 2. The birth and education of Moses, 
§ 3. His choice to suffer with his people. § 4. His flight from Egypt 
and residence in Midian. § 5. God appears to him in the burning 
bush—The mission of Moses and Aaron to Israel and Pharaoh. § 6. 
Moses returns to Egypt and meets Aaron—Their reception by the peo- 
ple. § 7. Their first appeal to Pharaoh—Increase of the oppression— 
The renewal of Jehovah’s covenant. § 8. The conflict with Pharaoh 
—The Ten Plagues of Egypt. § 9. Institution of the Passover. § 10. 
The death of the first-born of Egypt, and the Exodus of the Israelites. 


$1. “Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which 
knew not Joseph.”* So begins the story of the affliction of 
the Israelites in Egypt, and of that marvellous deliverance, 
which has given to the second book of the Bible its Greek 
title of Exopus. The date of this event may be placed about 
or after the beginning of the sixteenth century B.c., according 
to the common chronology; and it probably signifies a change 
of dynasty. But whether that change consisted in the ex- 
pulsion of the Shepherds and the rise of the great Hight- 
eenth Dynasty of native kings, is unfortunately most uncer 
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tain.” At all events, we see the new monarch dreading some 
war, in which the enemy might be aided by the people of 
Israel, who were “ more numerous and mightier than his own 
subjects,” and dreading also their escape out of the land.* 
He therefore adopted the policy* of reducing them to slav- 
ery; which was made more rigorous the more the people in- 
creased. Their labor consisted in field-work, and especially 
in making bricks and building the “ treasure-cities”” (proba- 
bly for storing up corn) Pithom and Raamses.° Still they 
multiplied and grew; and Pharaoh adopted a more cruel and 
atrocious course. He commanded the Hebrew midwives to 
kill the male children at their birth, but to preserve the fe- 
males. The midwives, however, “feared God” and disobey- 
ed the king ; and they were rewarded by the distinction given 
to their families in Israel. Their names were Shiphrah and 
Puah.° The king then commanded the Egyptians to drown 
the new-born sons of the Israelites in the river, but to save 
the daughters.’ 

§ 2. Pharaoh’s edict of infanticide led, by the providence of 
God, to the rearing up at his own court of the future deliver- 
er of Israel. Amram, the son of Kohath, son of Levi, had es- 
poused Jochebed, who was also of the tribe of Levi; and 
they had already two children, a daughter called Mrrtam 
(the same name as the Mary of the New Testament), and a 
son named Aaron." Another son was born soon after the 
king’s edict. With maternal fondness, increased by the 
boy’s beauty, and in faith (as it seems) on a prophetic inti- 


2 See p. 135. the land of Rameses” (Gen. xlvii. 
* Ex. i. 8,9; compare Ps. cv. 24. |11), which was a part of the land of 
+ “Come on, let us deal wisely with|Goshen. (See p. 117.) Pithom is 
them” (comp. Ps. cv. 25; Acts vii.| apparently the town called Patumus 
19; also Ps. Ixxxili. 3,4; Prov. xvi.| by Herodotus. 
-25, Xxi. 30). ®Comp. Acts vii. 19. 7 Ex. i,15-21. 
® These two cities were in the land] ° Their descent from Levi appears 
of Goshen. We read that Joseph|by the genealogical table at the bot- 
settled his father and brethren ‘‘in|tom of this page. 
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Gershon. Kohath, Merari. 


Amram = Jochebed. 
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Hur = Miriam. AARON = Elisheba, Moses = Zipporah. 
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mation of his destiny, his mother hid him for three months.’ 
When concealment was no longer possible, Jochebed pre 
pared a covered basket of papyrus daubed with bitumen to 
make it water-tight, and placed it among the rushes on the 
banks of the Nile, or one of the canals, leaving Miriam to 
watch the result at a distance. To that very spot the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh came down to batke. She saw the ark, and 
sent one of her maidens to fetch it. As she opened it, the 
babe wept, and, touched with pity, she said, “This is one of 
the Hebrews’ children.” At this moment Miriam came for- 
ward, and having received the princess’s permission to find 
a nurse, she went and fetched the child’s mother. While 
she reared him as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, she doubt- 
less taught him the knowledge of the true God and the his- 
tory of the chosen race. In all other respects Morgs” was 
brought up as an Egyptian prince, and “he was edi cated” 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.”’” St. Stephen adds 
that “he was mighty in words and in deeds ;” and what- 
ever we may think of the traditions about this period of his 
life,"* it was certainly a part of his training for his great 
mission. 

§ 3. The narrative in Exodus passes over this period, to 
the crisis at which he decided to cast in his lot with his own 
people, when “by faith he refused to be called (renounced 
the rank of) the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing rather 
oppression with the people of God than the fleeting enjoy- 
ment of sin, deeming the reproach of Christ greater wealth 
than the treasures of Egypt, for he regarded the recom- 

ense ;”*—a most striking passage, which not only implies a 
deliberate choice, but the hope of Messiah’s coming and the 
expectation of rewards and punishments. So St. Stephen 
says that it came into his heart to visit his brethren the chil- 
dren of Israel, and that he supposed his brethren would have 
understood how that God by his hand would deliver them.” 


® Ex. ii. 1,2; comp. Heb. xi. 23. In our version the word “learn. 
” The name applies to the found-|ed” means this. It is the particle 
ling of the water’s side—whether ac-|of the old transitive verb, though 
cording to its Hebrew or Egyptian] modern readers take it in the mod- 
form. Its Hebrew form is Mosheh,| ern sense. 
from Médshdh, ‘to draw out ’—‘‘be-| ” Acts vii. 22. 
cause I have drawn him out of the; * These traditions represent him as 
water.” But this (as in many other|educated at Heliopolis as a priest, 
instances, Babel, etc.) is probably the| and taught the whole range of Egyp- 
Hebrew form given to a foreign word. |tian, Chaldee, Assyrian, and Greek 
In Coptic, mo = water, and ushe =| literature. ® Eee x20; 
saved. ‘+ © Acts vii, 23-25, 
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B.C, 1531. 
These passages bring out the full meaning of his own simpler 
statement that “he went out unto his brethren, and looked 
on their burdens.” 

The time of this event was “ when Moses was grown,” or 
“when he was come to years,”’’ or, as St. Stephen states, 
“when he was full forty years old.”"* This date is confirmed 
by the whole narrative in the Pentateuch, which divides the 
lite of Moses into three equal periods of 40 years each. We 
may say that for his first forty years he was an Egyptian; 
for the second forty an Arabian ; and for the third forty the 
leader of Israel. 

Moses then went forth to view the state of his brethren. 
The first sight he saw was one so common that our eyes can 
see it on the monuments of Egypt at this very day ;— an 
Egyptian overseer beating one of the slaves who worked un- 
der him. But the sight was new to Moses, and, stung with 
indignation, after looking round to see that no one was near, 
ne killed the Egyptian on the spot, and buried his body in 
the sand. His hope that this deed might prove a token of 
the coming deliverance was soon checked. On his next visit 
he found that the oppressed could oppress each other, and 
his interference was scornfully rejected by the wrong-doer, 
with a dangerous allusion to his having killed the Egyptian.” 
The expression—“ Who made thee a prince and a judge over 
us ?”—seems to imply a willful rejection of his mission ; at all 
events, it was a token of that spirit of which he had long aft- 
er such terrible experience in the wilderness.”” 

§ 4. The story reached the ears of Pharaoh, and the life of 
Moses was threatened ; not for the first time,if we may be- 
lieve tradition. He fled into the desert which surrounds the 
head of the Red Sea, and which was inhabited by the people 
of Midian, who were descended from Abraham and Keturah.” 
As he sat down beside a well (or rather, the well, for it was 
one famous enough to be so distinguished), the seven daugh- 
ters of JerHRo (elsewhere called Revert and Hopas), the 
chief sheykh” of the Midianites, came to water their flocks, 
probably at the regular noontide gathering of the sheep. 


principally in the desert north of the 
Peninsula of Arabia. The portion of 
the land of Midian, where Moses took 
up his abode, was probably the Penin- 
sula of Sinai. 


pitti lite 

7 Heb. xi. 24; juéyac may possibly 
mean a great man, 

® Acts vii. 23. 

9 Ex. ii. 11-14; Acts vii. 24-28. 


2 “omp. Acts vii. 35, foll. 
21 See Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chr. i. 32. 
The Midianites were Arabs dwelling 


22 The offices of prince and priest 
are both included in the title used in 
the original. 
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They were rudely repulsed by the shepherds, but Moses 
helped them and watered their flock. Their father weleomed 
the “ Egyptian ;” and Moses dwelt with him for forty years, 
like Jacob with Laban, feeding his flocks, and married his 
daughter Zipporah.” She bore him a son whom he named 
Gershom (a stranger here), in memory of his sojourn in a 
strange land; but whose circumcision was neglected till en- 
forced by a divine threat on his way back to Egypt.“ We 
read afterward of a second son, named Eliezer (my God is a 
jel), in memory of his father’s deliverance from Pharaoh.” 

§ 5. Moses had been forty years in Midian,” musing amid 
the seclusion of his shepherd life over the past history of his 
people and his own destiny, when God’s time arrived for the 
crowning revelation of all, and for the deliverance of his 
people. The return of Moses to Egypt during the lifetime of 
the king from whom he had fled would have been certain 
death. But that king died. The oppression of the Israelites 
under his successor seems to have been even more severe, 
“and they cried, and their cry came up to God by reason of 
their bondage. And God heard their groaning, and God re- 
membered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
Jacob. And God looked upon the children of Israel, and God 
knew them.””” 

The scene chosen for the revelation to Moses of his divine 
mission was the same amid which the Israelites, led out by 
him from Egypt, were to see God’s presence again revealed, 
and to receive the law from His own voice. Unchanged in 
its awful solitary grandeur from that day to this, it is one of 
the most remarkable spots on the surface of the earth. The 
Peninsula of Sinai is the promontory enclosed between the 
two arms of the Red Sea, and culminating at its southern 
part in the terrific mass of granite rocks known by the gen- 
eral name of Sinai.” This desert region bordered on the 
country of Jethro. It still furnishes a scanty pasturage, and 
its valleys were probably at that time better watered than 
now. As Moses led his flock to its inmost recesses (on its 
west side) he came to a mountain, which was even then eall- 
ed the “ mount of God,” from its sanctity among the Arabs, 


ax. iL tools ite ds The different dates assigned by the 
Pex ie 22 ive oe other chief authorities are the follow- 
* Ex. xviii. 8, 4; comp. Acts vii.|ing:— Hales, B.c. 1648; Jackson, 
29 B.C. 1593; Petavius, B.c. 1531; Bun- 


*6 Acts vii. 30. The year of the/ sen, B.c. 1320; the Rabbinical, follow- 
call of Moses and of the Exodus, ac-|ed by Lepsius, ete., p.c. 1314. See 
cording to the received chronology |p. 40. a7 Ex. ii. 23-25, 
of Archbishop Ussher, is B.c. 1491.| % See Notes and Illustrations. 
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“even Horeb.” He saw one of the dwarf acacias (seneh), 
the characteristic vegetation of the desert,” wrapt in a flame 
beneath which the dry branches would soon have crackled 
and consumed, had it been a natural fire; but “ behold the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed.” It 
was the fit symbol of God’s afflicted people in Egypt, and of 
His suffering church in every age, one branch of which in- 
deed has assumed the emblem, with the motto “ Nec tamen 
consumebatur.” 

As Moses turned aside to behold the marvel, the “ angel 
Jehovah ” called to him out of the bush, and, after command- 
ing him to remove his shoes, for the ground was holy, he an- 
nounced himself as the God of his fathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; declared that He had seen the affliction of his 
people in Egypt, and was come down to deliver them, and 
to lead them into the promised land ; and called Moses to be 
his messenger to Pharaoh, and the leader ofhis people. Mo- 
ses pleaded his unworthiness, but was assured of God’s pres- 
ence till his mission should be fulfilled by bringing the peo- 
ple to worship in that mountain. Then another difficulty 
arose. So corrupted were the people by the idolatry of 
Egypt, that they would not know what deity was meant by 
“the God of their fathers.” They would ask, “ What is his 
name?” Besides the common name expressive of their divin- 
ity, the gods of the heathen had proper names, Amun, Baal, 
and the like: and, that He might be distinguished from all 
these, God revealed to Moses the name by which the God of 
the Hebrews has ever since been known, Jenovau, the self- 
existent and eternally the same :—He that is, and was, and 
ever will be what heis. “J am tuat I am!— What that is, 
J have written on the consciousness of man ;*° I have reveal- 
ed it by word and act to your fathers; and I ever will be to 


B.C. 1491. 


Keble has 


* This is a striking proof of the sa- 
ered writer’s personal knowledge of 
the scene. A Jew, ignorant of the 
desert, would have chosen the palm. 
Dean Stanley says of Jebel-ed- Deir, 
one of the summits of the Sinaitic 
group :—‘‘ On the highest level was 
a small natural basin, thickly covered 
with shrubs of myrrh—of all the spots 
of the kind that I saw the best suited 


for the feeding of Jethro’s flocks in} 


the seclusion of the mountain. .... 
This is the only spot that commands 
the view both of the Wady Sebaiyeh 
and of the Wady-er-Rahah.” (Sinat 


and Palestine, ». 79.) 
drawn the poetical aspect of the vision. 
ot’ Moses :— 


‘*Par seen across the sandy wild, 
While, like a solitary child, 
He thoughtless roamed and free, 
One towering thorn was wrapt in flames 
Bright without blaze it went and came: 
Who would not turn and see? 


“ Along the mountain-ledges green 
The scattered sheep at will may glean 
The desert’s spicy stores: 
The while, with undivided heart, 
The shepherd talks with God apart, 
And, as he talks, adores.” 
Christian Year: Fifth Sunday in Lent 


3° Rom. i. 19. 
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my people what I was to them ;” for He repeats this charac. 
ter once more, and adds, “ This is my name forever, and this 
is my memorial unto all generations.” 

God then unfolded his plan of deliverance. He bade Mo- 
ses repeat to the elders of Israel the revelation he had now 
received. He assured him that they would believe, and bade 
him go with them and demand of Pharaoh, in the name of 
God, leave to go three days’ journey into the wilderness to 
sacrifice to Jehovah.” He warned him of Pharaoh’s refusal, 
and announced the signs and wonders He would work to 
make him yield, and ended by commanding the people to 
spoil the Egyptians of their jewels. 

To these assurances God added two signs, to remove the 
doubts of Moses about his reception by the people. Each of 
them had its significance. The hand, made leprous and 
again cured, indicated the power by which he should deliver 
the people whom the Egyptians regarded as lepers. The 
shepherd’s staff, first transformed into a serpent, the Egyp- 
tian symbol for the evil spirit (Typhon), and then restored 
to its former shape, became the “ rod of Moses ” and “ of God,” 
the sceptre of his rule as the shepherd of his people, and the 
instrument of the miracles which helped and guided them, 
and which confounded and destroyed their enemies. ‘“ The 
humble yet wonder-working crook is, in the history of Mo- 
ses, what the despised cross is in the first history of Christian- 
ity.” To these signs, which were exhibited on the spot, 
was added a third, the power to turn the water of the Nile 
to blood. 

But the more his mission is made clear to him, the more is 
Moses staggered by its greatness. He pleads his want of 
eloquence, which seems to have amounted to an impediment 
in his speech,” a sorry qualification for an embassador to a 
hostile king. Notwithstanding the promise that He who 
made man’s mouth and has the command of all the senses 
would be with him and teach him what he should say, he de- 
sires to devolve the whole mission on some other. Then did 
God in anger punish his reluctance, though in merey be met 
his objections, by giving a share of the honor, which might 
have been his alone, to his brother Aaron, a man who could 
speak well. But yet the word was not to be Aaron’s own, 


1 Ex. iii. 11-15. See Notes and //-| known sanctity of “the Mount of 
lustrations to Chap. I. ON THE Namws} God.” 
oF Gop, p. 23. *® Ewald, quoted by Dean Stanley, 
This is also another proof of the| Dict. of the Bible, art. Moses. 
34 Ex. iv. 10. 
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He was to be the mouth of Moses; and Moses was to be to 
him as God, the direct channel of the divine revelation. The 
rod of power became “ Aaron’s rod,” though the power itself 
was put forth by the word of Moses. The two great func- 
tions conferred by the divine mission were divided: Moses 
became the prophet, and Aaron the priest; and the whole ar- 
rangement exhibits the great principle of mediation.” 

§ 6. Moses obtained his father-in-law’s permission to return 
to his brethren in Egypt; and he received the signal of God 
for his departure, in the assurance that “ the men were dead 
that sought his life.”** His mission to Pharaoh was sum» 
med up in the statement :—that God claimed the liberty of 
Israel as his first-born son ; and if Pharaoh refused to let him 
go, He would slay his first-born. To this last infliction all 
the plagues of Egypt were but preludes. After the scene at 
the inn, already referred to, in which his family, hitherto re- 
garded as Arabian, received the seal of the covenant, Moses 
was met by Aaron,as God had foretold to him, on the very 
spot where he had received the revelation,’ which he re- 
hearsed to his brother, with its attendant miracles, in the 
mount of God. On reaching Egypt they assembled the 
elders of Israel, “ And Aaron spake all the words which Je- 
hovah had spoken to Moses, and did the signs in the sight 
of all the people. And the people believed: and when they 
heard that Jehovah had visited the children of Israel, and 
that He had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed 
their heads and worshiped.”** We shall soon see that they 
were far from being finally weaned from the false religion of 
Egypt. 

§ 7. Moses and Aaron next sought the presence of Pharaoh 
to demand leave, in the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
for His people to hold a feast to Him in the wilderness. This 
was the extent of the first demand; as it had been the extent 
of what God had enjoined on Moses :—“ ye shall serve God 
in this mountain.” It was to be a solemn festival, shared in 
by all the people, who, as a nomad race, would of course 
_ travel with their flocks and herds.* When they reached the 

sacred mount, they would be at the disposal of their God 
and father, to lead them back or forward as He pleased ; and 
he claimed of Pharaoh that they should be placed at his dis- 


© Ex. ili. 16-iv. 17. mountains, instead of directly across 
%° Comp. Matt. ii. 20. |the peninsula, with an express view 
57 The route of Moses seems to have | to this meeting. 

been from Midian, near the head of | * Ex. iy. 18-81. 

the Gulf of Akaba, through the Sinai! *° Comp. ch. x. 9. 
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posal, without telling him of their farther destination, which 
had been long since revealed to Abraham, and lately made 
known to Moses.” 

Refusing alike to acknowledge Jehovah as a god, and to 
let the people go, Pharaoh hounded back Moses and Aaron 
to their burdens. We may suppose that, though Moses’s 
personal enemies at the court were dead, he was still suft 
ficiently well known there for pleasure to be taken in his hu- 
miliation. Their repulse was followed by an increase of the 
people’s oppression. The Egyptian taskmasters, whose office 
it was to regulate the amount of work, were bidden no lon- 
ger to give them the chopped straw which was necessary to 
bind the friable earth into bricks. The people lost their 
time in searching the fields for stubble to supply its place. 
But still the full tale of bricks was exacted from them; and 
when they could no longer supply it, the Hebrew overseers, 
who were under the Egyptian taskmasters, were bastinadoed. 
Their appeal to Pharaoh being rejected in the true spirit of 
unreasoning tyranny, they turned upon Moses and Aaron, 
whom they accused of making them odious to Pharaoh.” 

In this strait Moses complained to God, that his mission 
had increased the people’s misery, and yet they were not de- 
livered: and God assured him that His time was at hand. 
With a plainer revelation of his great name, JEnovaH re- 
newed his ancient covenant, to bring them into the promised 
land. Though the people were too heart-broken to accept 
the consolation, Jehovah gave Moses and Aaron (whose de- 
scent from Levi is now formally set forth) their final charge 
to Pharaoh ; once more warning them of the king’s resistance, 
which should only give occasion for more signal proofs of 
God’s power, that the Egyptians might know Jehovah.“ 

§ 8. Then began that memorable contest, the type of all 
others between the power of God and the hardened heart of 
man, which was only stilled in the waters of the Red Sea.** 


29 


49 See Ex. iv. 22, 
fe Px vel=o: 
48 Hix, vi. 1-8. 
4* Hix. vi. 9, vii.5. Moses was now 
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those details which antiquarian curi- 
Ex. v. 4-21. 


osity has never since succeeded in 
solving. The sovereign’s own name 
is not given: it is simply Pharaoh 


eighty years old, and Aaron eighty- 
three (vii. 7). 

* Tt would almost seem as if it were 
the design of the sacred narrative to 
confine our attention to the moral and 
religious aspect of this great conflict 
of the King of Egypt with the King 
of kings, by its silence respecting 


(the self-styled childof Phra, the Sun), 
who resists the self-existent Jehovah. 
We are not told whether he was a 
Theban or a Memphite king ; but thus 
much is clear from the whole narra- 
tive—that the scene of the contest was 
in Lower Egypt. The hasty infer- 
ence, that it was near Memphis, the 
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Moses and Aaron resorted to the miracles provided for them 
by God. That of the leprous hand was omitted, having been. 
only for the Israelites; but Aaron’s rod was changed into a 
serpent. The miracle was imitated by the magicians of 
Egypt, headed by Jannes and Jambres, whose names are pre- 
served by the learned disciple of Gamaliel.° We say imita- 
ted, to express at once the conviction, that their apparent 
success was an imposture. There is no certain evidence, 
either in the principles of philosophy or in the experience of 
facts, for the exercise of supernatural power by the aid of evil 
spirits. Scripture not only does not sanction such an opinion, 
but forbids its belief It regards magicians with abhorrence ; 
brands their miracles as “lying wonders;” and makes the 
teaching of false doctrine a test of the false pretense of su- 
pernatural power. And, when we pass from principles to 
facts, there is not a well-authenticated case of an apparent 
miracle, wrought by others than the Scripture witnesses for 
God, we do not say which can not be exposed (for many 
a known deception escapes detection as to its mode), but 
there is not one which excludes the possibility of imposture 
and leaves no room for doubt. The common error is to at- 
tempt to explain every thing, instead of first testing the evi- 
dence as a whole, and rejecting it as a whole when it breaks 
down.on critical points. In the case of the Egyptian magi- 
cians, we may not be able to explain all their imitations (though 
very probable explanations have been suggested), but we 
have a perfectly satisfactory test of their imposture in the 
limit at which their power ceased. Their own exclamation, 
“ this is the finger of God,” involves the confession that they 
had been aided by no divine power, not even by their own 
supposed deities. 

We do not read of any attempt on the part of Moses to 
expose their imposture. In the first miracle, he was content 
with the superior power shown by Aaron’s serpent devouring 
theirs ; and the rest he®answered by still greater miracles, 
till he came to one which they could not imitate, and then 


ordinary residence of the kings of Delta(the Tanis of the Greek writers), 
Lower Egypt, is inconsistent with the which was on the borders of Goshen. 
evident presence of the great mass of Zoan or Tanis was not only a capital 
the Israelites, who were certainly still of the Shepherd kings, who are iden- 
resident in Goshen (Ex. viii. 22, x. tified by one school of Egyptologers 
23). If we may take the passage in| with the Pharaohs of Genests and Hx- 
Psalm, Ixxviii. 48, literally —‘‘ His odus; but there are also works of 
wonders in the field of Zoan ”—the | Rameses the Great among its build- 
Jocality is expressly defined to the, ings—at least, his name appears upon 
aeighborhood of that great city of the|them. “2 Tim. ili. 8. 47 Ex, viii, 1% 
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their confession left no need for refutation. The same argu- 
ment may suffice for us; but some minds will still ask for 
explanation. The power shown by serpent-charmers makes it 
easy to suppose that the magicians were provided with ser- 
pents stiffened into the appearance of wands at the safe dis- 
tance kept round the king’s throne. To give water, or a 
fluid looking like it, the appearance of blood, is one of the 
easiest experiments of chemistry ; and, after the real miracle 
had been performed on the river and all its branches, the 
imitation must necessarily have been on a small scale. To 
seem to produce frogs is a common conjuror’s trick, present- 
ing little difficulty when the land already swarmed with them ; 
and we do not read that the magicians showed the power of 
removing them or any of the other plagues, which would 
have been a decisive triumph over the prophet who called 
for and the God who sent them. In short, our wonder is 
more excited by their imitations ceasing when they did, than 
by their appearance of success in these three cases. 

The first miracle, that of the rod, was a display of God’s 
power given to his prophet, for the conviction of Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians; but when their hearts were hardened 
against conviction, it became needful to teach them by suf 
fering. The miracles that followed were judgments, on the 
king, the people, and their gods, forming the Ten PLacuzs 
or Ecyprt.** 

i. The Plague of Blood. — After a warning to Pharaoh, 
Aaron, at the word of Moses, waved his rod over the Nile, 
and the river was turned into blood, with all its canals and 
reservoirs, and every vessel of water drawn from them; the 
fish died, and the river stank. The pride of the Egyptians 
in their river for its wholesome water is well known, and it 
was the source of all fertility. But besides this, it was honor- 
ed as a god, and so were some species of its fish (as the 
oxyrhynchus) ; and to smite “the sacred salubrious Nile,” 
was to smite Egypt at its heart. There was, however, mer- 
cy mingled with the judgment, for the Egyptians obtained 
water by digging wells. The miracle lasted for seven days ; 
but, as it was imitated by the magicians, it produced no im- 
pression on Pharaoh.“ 

i. The Plague of Frogs.—These creatures are always so 
numerous in Egypt as to be annoying ; but, at the appointed 
signal, they came up from their natural haunts, and swarmed 
in countless numbers, “ even in the chambers of their kings,” 


* Ex. vii. .oll.; comp. Ps. Ixxviii. cv.  * Ex. vii. 16-25. BD aeCYaS0 
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and defiled the very‘ovens and kneading-troughs. Here too 
it was an object of their reverence that was made their 
scourge, for the frog was one of the sacred animals.** From 
this plague there was no escape; and though the magicians 
imitated it, Pharaoh was fain to seek relief through the prayer 
of Moses, and by promising to let the people go. “ Glory 
over me,” said Moses: he waived all personal honor that 
the contest might bring him, and allowed Pharaoh to fix the 
time for the removal of the plague. The king named the 
morrow; and then, by the prayer of Moses, the frogs died 
where they were, a far more striking confirmation of the 
miracle than if they had retired to their haunts. Pharaoh 
abused the respite, and even while his land stank with the 
carcasses of the frogs, he refused to keep his promise.” 

iii. The Plague of Lice.— From the waters and marshes, 
the power of God passed on to the dry land, which was smit- 
ten by the rod, and its very dust seemed turned into minute 
noxious insects, so thickly did they swarm on man and 
beast, or rather “in” them.* The scrupulous cleanliness of 
the Egyptians” would add intolerably to the bodily distress 
of this plague, by which also they again incurred religious 
defilement. As to the species of the vermin there seems no 
reason to disturb the authorized translation of the word. 

In this case we read that “the magicians did so with their 
enchantments, to bring forth lice, but they could not.” They 
struck the ground, as Aaron did, and repeated their own in- 
cantations, but it was without effect. They confessed the 
hand of God; but Pharaoh was still hardened.” 

iv. The Plague of Fties or Bectles.— After the river and 
the land, the air was smitten, being filled with winged insects, 
which swarmed in the houses and devoured the land, but 
Goshen was exempted from the plague. The word tr ansla- 
ted “ swarms of flies ” most probably denotes the great Egyp- 
tian beetle (Scar abeeus sacer), which is constantly ‘represented 
in their sculptures. Besides the annoying and destructive 
habits of its tribe, it was an object of worship, and thus the 
Egyptians were again scourged by their own superstitions. 

Pharaoh now gave permission for the Israelites to sacri- 
fice to their God in the land ; but Moses replied that the 


‘The only mention of this reptile | fear of harboring lice when they en- 
inthe N. T. seems to be cc nnected with | tered the temples (Herod. ii. 37; 
a symbolic meaning (Rev. xvi. 13). | comp. Gen. xli. 14). 

Moixavuie t-15,- °° Bix. vill. 17. 5° Ex. viii. 16-19. 

** The priests used to shave their) °° There is a colossal granite scara 
heads and bodies every third day, for| beus in the British Muscum, 
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Egyptians would stone them if they sacrificed the creatures 
they worshiped,” a striking example, thus early, of the ten- 
dency to religious riots which has marked all the successive 
populations of Egypt. He repeated the demand to go three 
days’ journey into the wilderness, there to place themselves 
at God’s disposal. Pharaoh now yielded; but as soon as 
the plague was removed at the prayer of Moses, he “ harden- 
ed his heart at this time also, neither would he let the peo- 
ple pos 

v. Plague of the Murrain of Beasts. — Still coming closer 
and closer to the Egyptians, God sent a disease upon the 
cattle, which were not only their property, but their deities. 
At the precise time of which Moses forewarned Pharaoh, all 
the cattle of the Egyptians were smitten with a murrain 
and died, but not one of the cattle of the Israelites suffered. 
Still the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, and he did not let 
the people go.” 

vi. The Plague of Boils and Blains. — From the cattle, the 
hand of God was extended to their own persons. Moses 
and Aaron were commanded to take ashes of the furnace, 
and to “sprinkle 1t toward the heaven in the sight of Pha- 
raoh.” It was to become “small dust” throughout Egypt, 
and “be a boil breaking forth [with] blains upon man, and 
upon beast.” This accordingly came to pass. The plague 
seems to have been the black leprosy, a fearful kind of ele- 
phantiasis, which was long remembered as “the blotch of 
Egypt.” This also was a terrible infliction on their relig- 
lous purity, and its severity prevented the magicians from 
appearing in the presence of Moses. Still Pharaoh’s heart 
was hardened, as Jehovah had said to Moses. 

vii. The Plague of Hail.°—The first six plagues had been 
attended with much suffering and humiliation, and some loss ; 
but they had not yet touched the lives of the Egyptians, or 
their means of subsistence. But now a solemn message was 
sent to Pharaoh and his people, that they should be smitten 
with pestilence and cut off from the earth. First of all, they 
were threatened with a storm of hail. ‘“ Behold to-morrow 
about this time, I will cause it to rain a very grievous hail, 
such as hath not been in Egypt since the foundation thereof 
even until now.” Pharaoh was then told to collect his cat- 


57 This is a common meaning of| % Ex. viii. 20-32. 
the word which our translators, fol-| °° Ex. ix. 1-7. 
lowing the LXX., render by abomi-| ™ Deut. xxviii. 27, 85; comp. Job 
nation: all idols were abominations to | ii. 7. 61 Tx. ix. 8~12. 
the God of Israel and to His law. | © Bx. ix. 13-35, 
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tle and men into shelter, for that every thing should die 
upon which the hail descended. Some of the king’s servants 
heeded the warning now given, and brought in their cattle 
from the field. On the rest there burst a terrific storm of 
hail, thunder, and “ fire running along upon the ground,” such 
as had never been seen in Egypt. Men and beast were kill- 
ed, plants were destroyed, and vines, figs, and other trees 
broken to pieces.“* Of the crops, the barley and flax which 
‘were fully formed were destroyed, but the wheat and rye 
(or spelt) were spared, for they were not yet grown up; 
mercy was still mingled with the judgment. This distinc- 
tion, which could only have been made by one familiar with 
Egypt, marks the season of the events. Barley, one of the 
most. important crops, alike in ancient and modern Egypt, 
comes to maturity in March, and flax at the same time; 
while wheat and spelt are ripe in April. Both harvests are 
a month or six weeks earlier than in Palestine. 

Pharaoh, more moved than he had yet been, renewed his 
prayers and promises; and Moses, without concealing his 
knowledge of the result, consented to prove to him once 
more that “ the earthis Jehovah’s.” The storm ceased at his 
prayer, and Pharaoh only hardened his heart the more.“ 

vill. The Plague of Locusts.°°—The herbage which the 
storm had spared was now given up to a terrible destroyer. 
After a fresh warning, 

“The potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Waved round her coasts, called up a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile.” 

Approaching thus, the swarm alights upon fields green 
with the young blades of corn; its surface is blackened with 
their bodies, and in a few minutes it is left black, for the soil 
is as bare as if burnt with fire. Whatever leaves and fruit 
the hail had left on the trees were likewise devoured ; and 
the houses swarmed with the hideous destroyers. No 
plague could have been more impressive in the East, where 
the ravages of locusts are so dreadful, that they are chosen 
as the fit symbol of a destroying conqueror.” The very 
1 © Comp. Ps. cv. 33. ening the air with their compact 

84 Hix. ix. 138-34. °° Ex. x. 1-20. | ranks, which are undisturbed by the 

°° Rev. ix. 3. In the present day|constant attack of kites, crows, and 
locusts suddenly appear in the culti-| vultures, and making a strange whiz- 
vated land, coming from the desert} zing sound like that of fire, or many 
in a column of great length. They | distant wheels. Where they alizht 
fly rapidly across the country, dark-|they devour every green thing, even 
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threat had urged Pharaoh’s courtiers to remonstrance,” and 
he had offered to let the men only depart, but he had refused 
to yield more, and had driven Moses and Aaron from his 
presence.” Now he recalled them in haste, and asked them to 
forgive his sin “ only this once,” and to entreat God to take 
away “this death only.” A strong west wind removed the 
locusts as an east wind had brought them; but their removal 
left his heart harder than ever. 

ix.-x. The Plague of Darkness and the Prediction of the 
Death of the First-born.°—The last plague but one was a fear- 
ful prelude to the last. For three days there was thick dark- 
ness over the sunny land of Egypt, “even darkness which 
might be felt ;” while “all the children of Israel had light in 
their dwellings.””” Unable to see each other, or to move 
about, the Egyptians had still this one last opportunity of re- 
pentance; but Pharaoh would only let the people go if they 
left their flocks and herds behind. With threats he forbade 
Moses to see his face again; and Moses sealed this rejection 
of the day of grace with the words:—“ Thou hast spoken 
well, I will see thy face again no more.” 

The fulfillment of this threat is obscured, in our version, by 
the division of chapters x. and xi., and by the want of the 
pluperfect in xi. 1:—‘ The Lord had said unto Moses.” The 
interview, which thus appears to end with the tenth chapter, 
is continued at xi. 4. Moses ends by denouncing the final 
judgment, which had been the one great penalty threatened 
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stripping the trees of their leaves. 
The prophet Joel describes—‘ A fire 
devoureth before them; and behind 
them a flame burneth: the land [is] 
as the garden of Eden before them, 
and behind, a desolate wilderness ; 
yea, and nothing shall escape them. 
The appearance of them [is] as the 
appearance of horses; and as horse- 
men, so shall they run. Like the 
noise of chariots on the tops of the 
mountains shall they leap, like the 
noise of a flame of fire that devoureth 
the stubble, as a strong people set in 
battle array” (Joel ii. 1-10). 

Aux, x. 7! 
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% This plague has been illustrated 
by reference to the Simoom, which for 
the time often causes the darkness of 
twilight. It is thus described by an 
eye-witness :—‘‘The ‘Simoon,’ which 


is a very violent, hot, and almost suf- 
focating wind, is commonly preceded 
by a fearful calm. As it approaches, 
the atmosphere assumes a yellowish 
hue, tinged with red; the sun ap- 
pears of a deep blood color, and grad- 
ually becomes quite concealed before 
the hot blast is felt in its full vio- 
lence. The sand and dust raised by 
the wind add to the gloom, and in. 
crease the painful effects of the heat 
and rarity of the air. Respiration 
becomes uneasy, perspiration seems 
to be entirely stopped; the tongue is 
dry, the skin parched, and a prickling 
sensation is experienced, as if caused 
by electric sparks. It is sometimes 
impossible for a person to remain 
erect, on account of the force of the 
wind; and the sand and dust oblige 
all who are exposed ta it to keep 
their eyes closed,” 
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from the beginning, for the midnight of this same day; and 
then “he went out from Pharaoh in a great anger.” The 
rest of chapter xi. is a recapitulation of the result of the 
whole contest, nearly in the same words in which it had been 
described by God to Moses, when He gave him his mission.” 

§ 9. The contest was now over. The doom of Pharaoh, 
and of his people, who had oppressed the children of God, had 
gone forth, that their own first-born sons should be slain by 
God. For the remainder of the third day of darkness, they 
sat awaiting the terrible stroke which was to fall on them at 
midnight. Meanwhile the Israelites, in the light of favored 
Goshen, were preparing for the night in the way prescribed 
by God. Now was instituted the great observance of the 
Mosaical dispensation, the Feast oF THE Passover. 

The primary purpose of this festival was to commemorate 
Jehovah’s “ passing over” the houses of the Israelites when 
he “ passed through” the land of Egypt to slay the first-born 
in every house.” But just as the history of Israel was typi- 
cal of the whole pilgrimage of man, and as their rescue from 
Egypt answers to that crisis in the life of God’s redeemed 
people, at which they are ransomed by the blood of the atone- 
ment from the penalty of sin, to which they also are. subject, 
so we trace this wider and higher meaning in every feature 
of the institution. 

The day, reckoned from sunset to sunset, in the night of 
which the first-born of Egypt were slain and the Israelites 
departed, was the fourteenth of the Jewish month Misan-or 
Abib (March to April), which began about the time of the 
vernal equinox, and which was now made the first month of 
the ecclesiastical year.“ This was the great day of the feast, 
when the paschal supper was eaten. But the preparations 
had already been made by the command of God.” On the 
tenth day of the month, each household had chosen a year- 


™ Exod. xi. 4-8; compare iv. 21- 
23. 
™ Comp. Ex. xi. 1-8, 9, 10, with 
iii. 19-22. Pharaoh’s final permis- 
sion for the people to depart (Ex. xii. 
31) may have been given by a mes- 
sage; and it is quite inconsistent 
with Egyptian customs to suppose 
that he called Moses and Aaron into 
his presence at such a season of 
mourning. 

13 Ex, xii..11, 12. There is a cu- 
rious resemblance between the form 
of the English and Hebrew words. 


The Hebrew pasach signifies a passing 
through or passing over ; and is repre. 
sented by the Greek rdoya, from 
which we derive the adjective Pas- 
chal, while we get the word Passover 
itself from a literal translation of the 
Hebrew word. Some interpret pasach 
as a sparing, as in Is. xxxi. 5. 

™ The civil year began, like that 
of the Egyptians, about the autumnal 
equinox, with the month Tisri. 

7 Ex. xii. 1, foll.: here, asin xi. 1, 
we must read the pluperfect, ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah had spoken.” 
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ling lamb (or kid, for either might be used),” without blem- 
ish. This “ Paschal Lamb” was set apart till the evening 
which began the fourteenth day, and was killed as a sacri- 
fice’ at that moment in every family of Israel. But before 
it was eaten, its blood was sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop™ 
on the lintel and door-posts of the house: the divinely-ap- 
pointed sign, that Jehovah might pass over that house, when 
He passed through the land to destroy the Egyptians.” 
‘Thus guarded, and forbidden to go out of doors till the morn- 
ing, the families of Israel ate the lamb, roasted and not boil- 
ed, with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. The bones 
were not suffered to be broken, but they must be consumed 
by fire in the morning, with any of the flesh that was left 
uneaten. The people were to eat in haste, and equipped for 
their coming journey. For seven days after the feast, from 
the fourteenth to the twenty-first, they were to eat only un- 
leavened bread, and to have no leaven in their houses, under 
penalty of death. The fourteenth and twenty-first were to 
be kept with a holy convocation and sabbatic rest. The 
Passover was to be kept to Jehovah throughout their gen- 
erations, “a feast by an ordinance forever.” No stranger 
might share the feast, unless he were first circumcised ; but 
strangers were bound to observe the days of unleavened 
bread.“ To mark more solemnly the perpetual nature and 
vast importance of the feast, fathers were specially enjoined 
to instruct their children in its meaning through all future 
time. 

§ 10. As the Passover was killed at sunset, we may suppose 
that the Israelites had finished the paschal supper, and were 
awaiting, in awful suspense, the next great event, when the 
midnight cry of anguish arose through all the land of Egypt.* 
At that moment Jehovah slew the first-born in every house, 
from the king to the captive; and, by smiting also all the 
first-born of cattle, He “ executed judgment on all the gods 
of Egypt.”" Thus he 


‘*qualled with one ‘stroke 
Both her first-born and all her bleating gods.” 


The hardened heart of Pharaoh was broken by the strokes 
and all his people joined with him to hurry the Israelites 


78x. Xi1.-5. WX. XM 21. *0 Ex. xii. 14. 

™ There is great doubt as to the) Ex. xii. 18-20, 43-49. 
plant indicated by this word. Dr.| ™ Ex. xii. 25-27. For further in. 
Royle identifies it with the caper-|formation respecting the Passover, 
plant, or Cappius spinosa of Linnzeus. | see ch. xv. hx. xu. 29, 

WX, S11. 7,125 13722523, aN EIX! 3412. 
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away. The Egyptians willingly gave them the jewels of 
silver and gold and the raiment, which they asked for by the 
command of Moses; and so “they spoiled the Egyptians.” 
They had not even time to prepare food, and only took the 
dough before it was leavened, in their kneading-troughs 
bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders, and baked 
unleavened cakes at their first halt.°* But, amid all this 
haste, some military order of march was preserved,” and Mo- 
ses forgot not to carry away the bones of Joseph. The host 
numbered 600,000 men on foot, besides children,” from which 
the total of souls is estimated at not less then 2,500,000." 
But they were accompanied by “a mixed multitude,” or 
great rabble, composed probably of Egyptians of the lowest 
caste; who proved a source of disorder.’? Their march was 
guided by Jehovah himself, who, from its commencement to 
their entrance into Canaan, displayed His banner, the She- 
kinah, in their van :—“ Jehovah went before them by day in 
a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way ; and by night in a 
pillar of fire, to give them light; to go by day and night.” 

This Exopvus, or departure of the Israelites from Egypt, 


® The vulgar objection to the mo-| works) of the ‘‘ Revolt of the Tartars ; 
rality of this proceeding is only found-| or, Flight of the Kalmuck Khan and 
ed on the word “borrow” (v, 22), |his People from the Russian Terri- 
which should be ‘‘ask.” There was|tories to the Frontiers of China.” 
no promise or intention of repayment.|On one day, the 5th of January, 
The jewels were given for favor (vy.|1771, more than 400,000 Tartars 
21), as well as fear; and they were a|commenced this exodus. ‘‘It was a 
slight recompense for all of which|religious exodus, authorized by an 
the Egyptians had robbed the Israel-} oracle venerated throughout many 
ites during a century of bondage. nations of Asia —an exodus, there- 
Oxy Slin 4, SOE ‘fore, in so far resembling the great 
§7. Exod. xiii. 18, where the word|scriptural Exodus of the Israelites, 
translated ‘‘harnessed”’ signifies lit-| under Moses and Joshua, as well as 
erally ‘‘by fivein a rank.” But itis/in the very peculiar distinction of 
as needless to put upon it this exact|carrying along with them their en- 
numerical sense as it would be absurd | tire families, women, children, slaves, 
to suppose that allthe people, includ-|their herds of cattle and of sheep, 
ing women, children, slaves, and the | their horses and their camels.” 
“mixed multitude,” formed a serried} °° Num. xi. 4. It would seem, 
phalanx of five abreast. It simply|from Deut. xxix. 10, that these peo- 
conveys the idea of a voluntary move-| ple settled down into the condition 
ment, conducted with order and dis-|of slaves to the Hebrews :—‘“ Thy 
cipline, in opposition to a hasty and |stranger that is in thy camp, from the 
confused flight. hewer of thy wood to the drawer of 
Dp. cop: 80 be, BN thy water.” Dr. Kitto has some ad- 
® Comp. Num. i. 46, with xi. 21.|mirable remarks on this degraded 
These numbers have given rise to|class, and their probable reasons for 
great controversy; but the student/ casting in their lot with the Israelites 
should compare De Quincey’s graphic |(Daily Bible Illustrations. vol. ii. p, 
account (in the fourth volume of his| 1€8). Ex, xiii, 21, 22. 
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closed the 430 years of their pilgrimage, which began from 
the call of Abram out of Ur of the Chaldees. Having learn- 
ed the discipline of God’s chosen family, and having been 
welded by the hammer of affliction into a nation, they were 
now called forth, under the prophet of Jehovah, alike from 
the bondage and the sensual pleasures of Egypt, to receive 
the laws of their new state amid the awful solitudes of Sinai. 
Kegypt had been their home for 215 years, during which “the 
Israelites to all outward appearance became Egyptians. . . . 
The shepherds who wandered over the pastures of Goshen 
were as truly Egyptian Bedouins as those who of old fea 
their flocks around the Pyramids, or who now, since the 
period of the Mussulman conquest, have spread through the 
whole country. . . . Egypt is the background of the whole 
history of the Israelites, the prelude to Sinai and Palestine. 
. .. Even in the New Testament the connection is not wholly 
severed; and the Evangelist emphatically plants in the first 
page of the Gospel history the prophetical text, which might 
well stand as the inscription over the entrance to the Old 
Dispensation, Our or Eaypr HAvE I cattep My Son.” 


Cuap. XI, 


% Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, Introd. pp. xxx.—xxxii. 
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Tub Peninsula of Sinai lies between 
the Gulf of Suez (Sinus Heroopolita- 
nus) on the west, and the Gulfof Aka- 
bah (Sinus Nlaniticus) on the east. 
Its southern mountains form the cul- 
minating point of the desert tableland, 
in which the valley of the Nile and 
the two gulfs just named are depres- 
sions. It may be divided into three 
belts; on the north, the sandy desert, 
which stretches along the Mediterra- 
nean from the Isthmus of Suez to the 
confines of Palestine; south of this 
is a mass of limestone called the Des- 
ert of et-Tth (2. e., the Wandering, as 


it was the chief scene of the forty 
years’ wandering of the Israelites), 
which, sweeping round to the north, 
forms the central plateau of Pales- 
tine, and finally rises into the ranges 
of Lebanon. On the west, it is con- 
tinued across the Gulf of Suez in the 
two chains which run parallel toward 
the west, and connect it with the hills 
along the eastern margin of the Nile 
valley. These chains enclose the 
Wady et-Tih, which will claim atten- 
tion in the next chapter. This is 
separated by a belt of sandstone from 
ithe terrific group of granite rocks 
which fill up the southern triangle 


of the peninsula, and which also skirt 
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the opposite side of the Gulf of Akaba, 
whence they run northward, in two 
ranges, forming the mountains of 
Edom, and enclosing the Wady el- 
Arabah. To the west the granite 
formation is found again in the south- 
ern part of Egypt. 

The width of the peninsula, in its 
exacter limits, from Suez along the 
30th parallel of north latitude to the 
hills of Edom, is about 130 miles: its 
length from its southern point (Aas 
Mohammed) to the same parallel is 
about 140 miles, and to the Mediter- 
ranean upward of 20 more. The 
width of the southern triangle «of 
primitive rocks along the 29th paral- 
lel of north latitude is about 80 miles, 
and its length a little less: in fact, it 
is nearly an equilateral triangle. The 
Desert of et-Tih has all the characters 
of limestone scenery. It is a table- 
land rising to more than 2500 feet 
high, broken by ravines, and bounded 
by long horizontal ranges of mount- 
ains, which culminate in the southern 
range of (Jebel et-Tih, whose chief 
summit (Jebel dime) rises to 4654 
feet. The belt of sandstone (Debbet er- 
Ramleh), which divides this range 
from the granite group, and which is 
continued along the shore of the Gulf 
of Suez, is almost the only sand in 
the peninsula, which is therefore a 
rocky, but not a sandy desert. Finally, 
the-great granite mass, called by the 
general name of the Tir (7. e., the 
Rock), is broken into innumerable 
peaks (like those called horns and 
needles in the Alps), and shivered into 
ravines, which in a few cases open out 
into wider plains. In a northern cli- 
mate, these plains would be filled with 
Jakes, and mountain torrents would 
rush down the ravines; but here the 


want of water causes a silence which | 


adds immeasurably to the awful grand- 
eur of the rocks themselves, and which 
becomes still more impressive from 
the clearness and reverberation of 
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‘every sound that reaches the travel- 
ler’s ears. This death-like stillness is 
broken by mysterious noises among 
the mountain tops, and by the winds 
which roar down the ravines, realizing, 
in one sense at least, its description as 
a ‘* waste howling wilderness ” (Deut. 
xxxii. 10). These mountains may be 
divided into two great masses—that 
of Jebel Serbal (6759 feet high) in thei 
north-west, and the central group, 
roughly denoted by the general name 
of Sinai. This group rises abruptly 
from the Wady es-Sheykh at its north 
foot, first to the cliffs of the Ras Sif- 
sd@feh, behind which towers the pinna- 
cle of Jebel Musa (the Mount of Moses) 
and farther back to the right of it the 
summit of Jebel Katerin (Mount St. 
Catherine, 8705 feet), all being backed 
up and overtopped by Um Shaumer 
(the mother of fennel, 9300 feet), which 
is the highest point of the whole pen- 
insula. 

Of the wadys, as the Arabs call the 
valleys and ravines, which look as if 
they had once been water-courses, the 
most important, after the Wady Mu- 
katteh (valley of writing, from the cel- 
ebrated Sinaitic inscriptions on its 
sandstone rocks), by which the region 
isentered, are the Wady Feiran, on 
the north-east of Mount Serbal, and 
the great Wady es-Sheykh, on the 
north of the central group, into which 
it throws up the narrow ravines of ed- 
Loja, watered by a rivulet, and Shueib 
or ed Deir, which gives access to the 
convent of St. Catherine, and also to 
the Wady Sebaiyeh, at the back of 
Jebel Musa. This last valley has lately 
been claimed as the encampment of 
the Israelites, from the desire to per- 
mit Jebel Musa to retain its tradi- 
tional celebrity as the Mountain of 
the Law. 

But we think the question may bs 
regarded as almost settled in favor of 
the Wady er-Rahah, the great branch 
of the Wady es-Sheykh, which extende 
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north-west in the form of a sleeve 
from the front of the precipices of Ras 
Siifsdfeh. Here alone all the require- 
ments of the history seem satisfied : 
the space for the encampment, and its 
accessibility for the host by way of the 
Wady es-Sheykh ; the mountain ris- 
ing abruptly in front, with the cliffs of 
Raz Siifséfeh visible from and com- 
manding the whole plain, but yet sepa- 
rated from it by low hills (the “‘ bounds 
set unto the people round about :’”’ Ex. 
xix. 12); the brook, on which Moses 
scattered the powder of the golden 
calf, ranning down the Wady el-Loja, 
with other minor points of coinci- 
dence.* In fact, the only objection to 
this view is the mere feeling against 
transferring the traditional dignity of 
Jebel Musa to the much lower summit 
of Ras Stufsdfeh.t 
But we may still regard the whole 
mass of Jebel Musa as Mount Sinai 
in the wider sense, though Ras Saf 
sdfeh was that particular part of it 
which, as visible from the whole en- 
campment, was chosen as the spot 
from which the law was given. We 
have not seen the observation made, 
how much more convenient this lower 
rock would be than the distant sum- 
mit of Jebel Musa for the ascents and 
descents of Moses and the elders (Ex. 
xix. 3, 20, xxiv. 1, 9); while Moses 
himself may have been conducted into 
the deeper recesses of the mountain 
during his abode of forty days. Nearly 
every traveller who has stood on Ras 
Siifsafeh has felt convinced that this 
must be the spot described in Ex. xix., 
and the more the whole region is ex- 
plored, the stronger is this impression. 
With equal certainty those best quali- 
fied to judge have rejected the claim 
of the Wady Sebaiyeh. ‘‘ I came to the 
* Stanley. 
+ Something similar has happened in the 
arallel case of the Mowntain of the Gospel. 
It was forgotten that a low rock or hill at the 


foot of a mountain would be fitter for a pulpit 
than its summit. 
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conclusion,” says Dr. Stanley, * ‘‘ thet 
it could only be taken for the place, if 
none other existed. The only advan- 
tage which it has is, that the peak [of 
Jebel Musa], from a few points of view, 
rises in a more commanding form 
than the Ras Sifsdéfeh. ... . . Tam 
sure that, if the monks of Justinian 
had fixed the traditional scene on the 
Ras Stifsdfeh, no one would for an ine 
stant have doubted that this only could 
be the spot.”’ Still, as the same writer 
adds, the degree of uncertainty which 
must yet hang over the question, ‘‘is 
a great safeguard for the real rever- 
ence due to the place, as the scene of 
the first great revelation of God to 
man. As it is, you may rest on your 
general conviction, and be thankful.” 
The summit of Um Shaumer, to 
which the argument urged for Jebel 
Musa, from its superior elevation, 
applies still more forcibly, satisfies 
none of the required conditions, and 
may be rejected with certainty. But 
there has lately been a strong current 
of opinion in favor of Jebel Serbal. 
It is the first great mountain, of the 
range, before which the Israelites 
would arrive in their march from 
Egypt. Its scenery is as grand and 
awful as that of Jebel Musa; and the 
earliest traditions were even more 
connected with it than with Jebel 
Musa. ‘It was impossible,” says 
Stanley (p. 73), “‘on ascending it, not 
to feel that, for the giving of the Law 
to Israel and the world, the scene 
was most truly fitted. I say, ‘for the 
giving of the Law,’ because the ob 
jections urged from the absence of 
any plain immediately under the 
mountain for receiving the Law are 
unanswerable, or could only be an-+ 
swered if no such plain existed else- 
where in the peninsula.” The Wadg 
Feiran is not sufficiently commanded 
by the mountain to satisfy the condi- 


* Sinai and Palestine, p. 76. 
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tion. Besides, the Wady Feiran is 
almost certainly the locality of Rephi- 
dim, the first great encampment of the 
Israelites in this region (Ex. xvii. ), 
where they fought with Amalek, 
where Jethro visited Moses (Ex. 
Xviii.), and whence they advanced a 
whole day’s march to their encamp- 
ment before Sinai (Ex. xix. 2; Num. 
Exxili. 15). This appears from a 
consideration of the route by which 
they entered the mountains, and it is 
strongly confirmed by the details of 
the topography. The valley is alike 
fit for a great encampment and for a 
battle-field. As the first inhabitable 
wady in the Tur, its possession would 
naturally be disputed by the Amalek- 
ites, especially if it was a sacred spot ; 
and it is marked (though we do not 
lay great stress on this point) by a 
hill, such as that called from its con- 
spicuousness “‘ the hill,” where Moses 
stood in full view of the battle-field. 
Wady Fetran can not be both Rephi- 
dim and the scene of the encampment 
before Sinai. 

But Serbal seems to have an im- 
portance of its own, only second to 
that of Sinai. From the inscriptions 
in the Wady Fetran, and from other 
evidence, it seems highly probable 
that it was a sanctuary of the Arab 
tribes before the Exodus; and for 
this reason it may have been already 
called the Mount of God” (Ex. iii. 
2);* and Moses, when a shepherd 
among the Arabs, may have visited it 

* Tt has been strangely overlooked here 


that the word translated back signifies, as a 
geographical term, the west. Without pos- 


Notes and Illustrations. 
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inthis character. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the use of the distinc- 
tive names—Hored for the mount of 
the burning bush, and Sinai for the 
mountain of the Law, when each is 
first mentioned, though the distinction 
was almost immediately lost sight of. 
The difficulty of discriminating Horeb 
and Sinai is increased by the un- 
certainty as to the meaning of both 
names. It is most important also to 
observe that the earliest traditions re- 
fer not so much to the giving of the 
Law, as to ‘‘the place where Moses 
saw God” (Stanley, p. 77). 

The identity of the Horeb of Ex. 
iii., and the Sinai of Ex. xix. may 
seem to be settled by the words— 
‘* When Thou hast brought forth the 
people out of Egypt, ye shall serve 
God in this mountain” (Ex. iii. 12). 
But considering the proximity of the 
two places, it is surely enough to sup- 
pose that this mountain means the 
whole group, within which God after- 
ward led the people to the precise 
spot that He had chosen—a spot pur- 
posely different from the old sanc- 
tuary, because a new worship was to. 
be revealed. 

Be this as it may, the Wady Feiran 
was long regarded as a sacred spot. 
It seems to be the Paran of Deut. i. 
1, and 1 K. xi. 18; and -it was an 
episcopal see in the early Christian 
times. The Arabic Feiran is an 
equivalent of Paran (Stanley, pp. 41, 
43). 
itively insisting on this meaning here, we may 


point out its suitability to the position of 
Mount Serbal. 


Egyptian Chariot. The son of King Rameses with his charioteer. (Wilkiuson.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE MARCH FROM EGYPT TO SINAI A.M. 2513-4. B.c 


1491-0. 


§ 1. General view of the journey from Egypt te Canaan—Its three divisions : 


i. From Egypt to Sinai—ii. From Sinai to the borders of Canaan—iil. 
The wandering in the wilderness and the final march to Canaan. § 2. 
From Egypt to the Red Sea—Point of departure—Rameses—-Succoth— 
Etham—Pi-hahiroth. § 3. Passage of the Red Sea. § 4. Wilderness 
of Shur—Thirst—Marah—Elim—Encampment by the Red Sea. § 5. 
Wilderness of Sin—Hunger—The Manna—Reyvival of the Sabbath. 
§ 6. Dophkah, Alush, and Rephidim—The Water from the rock. § 7. 
The battle with Amalek in Rephidim—Jehovah-NMissi—Doom of Ama-~ 
lek. § 8. Visit of Jethro—Appointment of assistant judges. § 9. 
Wilderness of Sinai—Encampment before the Mount—Preparation— 
The people’s place among the nations—Their covenant with Jehovah. 
§ 10. God’s descent on Sinai—The Ten Commandments—Other pre- 
cepts given to Moses as Mediator—Promises—The angel Jehovah their 
Guide and Captain—Sinai and the Mount of the Beatitudes—The Law 
given by angels. § 11. The covenant recorded and ratified by blood— 
The elders behold God’s glory—Moses in the Mount. § 12. Idolatry 
of the golden calf—Intercession of Moses—The tables of the Law 
broken—Punishment—Fidelity of Levi—Self-sacrifice of Moses—Type 
of the offering of Christ—God speaks with him before the people, and 
shows him His glory—Moses’s second abode in the Mount—The Tables 
renewed—The veil over his face. § 13. The Tabernacle prepared, and 
set up—Consecration of Aaron and his sons—The glory of God upon 
and in the Tabernacle. 


§ 1. Tur whole journey of the Israelites, from Egypt into 


the land of promise, may be divided into three distinct por: 
tions :— 


rd 


BC. 1491. Journey from Egypt to Canaan. ~ CH59 


1. The March out of Eqypt to Mount Sinai, there to wor- 
ship Jehovah, as he had said to Moses.’ This occupied six 
weeks, making, with the fourteen days before the Passover, 
two months ;* and they were encamped before Sinai, receiving 
the divine laws, for the remaining ten months of the first ec- 
clesiastical year.*. The tabernacle was set up on the first 
day of the first month (Abib) of the second year (about 
April 1, 1490 B.c.); and its dedication occupied that month.* 
On the first day of the second month, Moses began to num 
ber the people,’ and their encampment was broken up on 
the twentieth day of the second month of the second year, 
about May 20, 1490 B.c.* 

ii. The March from Sinai to the borders of Canaan, whence 
they were turned back for their refusal to enter the land. 
This distance, commonly eleven days’ journey,” was divided 
by three chief halts.°. The first stage occupied three days,’ 
followed by a halt of at least a month." The next halt was 
for a week at least.’’ After the third journey, there was a 
period of forty days, during which the spies were searching 
the land ;” and they returned with ripe grapes and other 
fruits."* All these indications bring us to the season of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, just six months after the Passover 
(Oct. 1490 B.c.). 

ili. The Wandering in the Wilderness, and entrance into 
Canaan. This is often vaguely spoken of as a period of 
forty years, but, in the proper sense, the wanderings occupied 
thirty-seven and a half years. The people came again to 
Kadesh, whence they had been turned back, in the first month 
of the fortieth year.“ Advancing thence, they overthrew 
the kings Sihon and Og, and spoiled the Midianites; and 
reached the plains of Moab, on the east of Jordan, opposite 
to Jericho, by the end of the tenth month, early in January, 
1451 pc." The rest of that year was occupied by the final 
exhortation and death of Moses.*° We are not told the ex- 
act date of the passage of the Jordan; but the harvest-time 
identifies it with the season of the Passover ;’ and thus the 
cycle of forty years is completed, from the beginning of Abib, 
1491, to the same date of 1451 (see table on the following 


page) : 


1 Ex. iii. 12. PADES Seige Ts 10'Num. x. 20. “1 Num. xii. 15. 
> Comp. Ex. xii. 2. 2 Num. xiii. 25. 

Pebxtem eeli7: 2 INKi Tat es le #8 Num. xiii. 24. 

 INfioteay, Se iN, 7 Deut i. 2. pa NAD Xoxe, I *® Deut. i. 3. 
® Num. xxxiii. 16-18. 16 Deut. (the whole book), 


* Num. x. 33. 17 Josh. ili. 15. 
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Yrs, Mths. Days. 


In Heypt before the Passover. .j..-.csescerssesidesensacseses Oo oO 14 
Brom ey po tO, SiN Ab. cc .cecscieediccancinelanssasaeteaonesn cy aes (0: its 
ENCAMPMeENt ab WINBL. sa. cee eaeceatel cannes rsesetieneaseinae ie 
Marchi toi Kadesh) (about) =: Snes. csscscdeeceveccsssraaustiatos 0 4 10 
Wanders in) Wilderness) ct. c.-nciesiraitesscccianssterhensiees DienopeO 
March from Kadesh to the plains of Moab.............. ORL ORO) 
Encampment there to the passage of the Jordan....... Ope 25 10 

Dota A. -ccsussameponseateppogcdemeurr aed barecae 40 0 0O 


§ 2. Had the object been to lead them by the shortest 
route out of Egypt into Canaan, it might have been accom- 
plished in a few days’ journey along the shore of the Medi- 
terranean. But they were not thus to evade the moral dis- 
cipline of the wilderness. Besides that their first destination 
was fixed for “the mount of God,” they were quite unpre- 
pared to meet the armies of the Philistines, and so “God led 
the people about through the way of the wilderness of the 
Red Sea.””° 

At the very outset, we are met by a great difficulty about 
their point of departure. It is asimple and attractive theory 
which carries them straight along the valley, now called the 
Wady et-Tih, ranning eastward from the fork of the Delta 
to the Red Sea, between two parallel offshoots of the hills 
which skirt the Nile, and of which the northern range bears 
the name of Jebel-Atakah (the mountain of deliverance).” 
But this route is too simple: it could hardly fill up three 
days, even for such a host, and it was inconsistent with the 
final movements by which they became “entangled in the 
land,” for they would have been so already, and they would 
have had no “turning” to make to encamp by the sea.” 
Nor can this view be reconciled with their probable starting- 
point. It is evident that they were gathered together in 
Goshen before their departure ; and they are expressly said 
to have started from Ramuszs.” Now whether Rameses 
be the city named in Aivodus 1. 11, or the district so called in 
Genesis xlvii. 11,it must be sought along the east branch of 
the Nile lower down than Heliopolis.” 

From this starting-point they made two days’ journey be 
fore reaching the edge of the wilderness at Etham.** Thence, 
making a turn, which can only have been southward, they 
reached the Red Sea in one day’s journey.”* There seems to 


8 For the list of the forty-two jour-| *! Ex. xiv. 2, 3. 
neys in Num. xxxili. see Notes and| *? Ex. xii. 37; Num. xxxiii. 3, 5. 
Illustrations (A). ° Ex. xiii. 17, 18.| *° See p. 117. 
»® See the Map on p. 162. 4 Ex. xii, 37, xiii. 20. 
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Map to illustrate the Exodus of the Israelites. 


be only one route that satisfies these conditions, that name- 
ly by the Wady et-Tumeylat, through which ran the ancient 
canal ascribed to the Pharaohs. The mound called #7-Ad- 
_ baseyeh in that valley offers a probable site for RamEszs ; 

and the distance from it to the head of the Red Sea, about 
thirty miles in a direct line, answers very well to the three- 
days’ journey of the vast, mixed, and encumbered troop, es- 
pecially when an allowance is made for the deviation already 
mentioned. As to the further details, the name of the first 
resting - place, Succorn, affords no help, as it only means 
booths. Eruam, the second stage, being on the edge of the 
wilderness, may very well correspond to Seba Biar (the Sev- 
en Wells), which occupies such a position, about three miles 
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from the western side of the ancient head of the Gdfof Suez, 
which extended much farther to the north than it does now. 
Thence their natural route into the Peninsula of Sinai would 
have been round the head of the gulf, but, by the express 
command of God, “they turned and encamped before Pr- 
HAHIROTH, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal- 
zephon ”—localities evidently on the west side of the Guéf 
of Suez.” 

This incomprehensible movement led Pharaon to exclaim, 
“They are entangled in the wilderness, the sea hath shut 
them in.” And well might he say so, if their position was 
enclosed between the sea on their east, the Jebel Atakah, 
which borders the north side of the Wady-t-Tih, on their 
south and west, and the wilderness in their rear, with the 
pursuing army pressing on to cut off their retreat. Add to 
this that the sea, where they encamped by it, must have been 

-shallow enough for its bed to be laid bare by the “ strong 
east wind,””’ narrow enough for the host to pass over in a 
single night, and yet broad enough to receive the whole army 
of Pharaoh ; and lastly, that the opposite bank must not be 
rocky or precipitous. These conditions seem to exclude any 
place in the mouth of the Wady-t-Tih, south of Jebel Atakah, 
as well as the traditional line of passage opposite Ayun 
Mousa (the Spring of Moses), and to restrict the place of 
passage to the neighborhood of Suez. 

§ 3. The great miracle itself, by which a way was cloven 
for the people through the sea, was a proof to them, to the 
Egyptians, and to all the neighboring nations, that the hand 
of Jehovah was with them, leading them by His own way, 
and ready to deliver them in every strait through all their 
future course. In this light it is celebrated in that sublime 
hymn of triumph, which furnishes the earliest example of re- 
sponsive choral music.** In this light it is looked back upon 
by the sacred writers in every age, as the great miracle which 
inaugurated their history as a nation. 

The King of Egypt and his servants, with hearts hardened . 
even against the lesson taught by the death of the first-born, 
repented of letting their slaves depart.” With six hundred 
chosen chariots, and all his military array, he pursued and 
overtook them at Pi-hahiroth. The frightened people began 
to raise the cry, with which they so often assailed Moses, 
“ Better for us to serve the Egyptians than that we should 


© Respecting the names themselves, | 27 Ex. xiv. 21. 
see Notes and Illustrations (B). DBs aay ” Ex, xiv. 4, 5. 
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die in the wilderness.” But the way was made clear by 
faith and obedience. “Fear ye not, stand still, and see the 
salvation of Jehovah..... He shall fight for you, and ye shall 
hold your peace,” was the answer of Moses to the people, 
while God’s word to him was that which generally opens a 
way out of danger and distress :—‘ Speak unto the children 
of Israel, that they go forward.” At the signal of the uplifted 
rod of Moses, a strong east wind blew all that night, and di- 
vided the waters as a wall on the right hand and on the left, 
while the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea on 
dry land.*’ The guiding pillar of fire (with the angel of Je- 
hovah himself) moved from their van into their rear, casting 
its beams along their column, but creating behind them a dark- 
ness amid which the host of Pharaoh went after them into the 
bed of the sea. But, at the morning watch, Jehovah looked 
out of the pillar of fire and cloud, and troubled the Egyptians. 
Panic-stricken, they sought to fly; but their chariot-wheels 
were broken: the host of Israel had now reached the bank : 
the rod of Moses waved again over the gulf: “and the sea 
returned to his strength when the morning appeared; and the 
Egyptians fled against it;” but not one of them was left 
alive.” “ And the people feared Jehovah, and believed his 
servant Moses.” The waters of the Red Sea were thenceforth 
a moral, as well as a physical gulf between them and Egypt. 
Its passage initiated a new dispensation: “ they were all bap- 
tized to Moses in the cloud and in the sea.”® 

§ 4. Their route now lay southward down the east side of 
the Gulf of Suez,and at first along the shore. The station 
of Ayun Mousa (the Wells of Moses), with its tamarisks and 
seventeen wells, may have served for their gathering after 
the passage. They marched for three days through the 
wilderness of Saur or Eruam, on the south-west margin of 
the great desert of Paran (et-Zih), where they found no wa- 
ter." The tract is still proverbial for its storms of wind and 
sand. It is a part of the belt of gravel which surrounds the 
_ mountains of the peninsula, and is crossed by several wadys, 
whose sides are fringed with tamarisks, acacias, and a few 
palm-trees. Near one of these, the Wady el Amarah, is a 


30 Ex. xiv. 10-12. |the sea, which, besides, an east wind 

31 While the Scripture narrative} would not have effected. 
recognizes a physical agency, called| * This seems to dispose of every 
forth by the special power of God, as|theory which makes the Pharaoh of 
the instrument of the miracle, it quite|the Exodus survive this catastrophe 
excludes the idea of a mere retire-|(comp. Ps. cxxxvi. 15). 
ment of the water from the head of | % 1 Cor. x. 2. 
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spring called Ain Awdrah, not only in the position of Maran, 
but with the bitter taste which gave it the name. The people, 
tormented with thirst, murmured against Moses, who, at the 
command of God, cast a certain tree into the waters which 
made them sweet. This was the first great trial of their pa- 
tience ; and God, who had healed the waters, promised to de- 
liver them from all the diseases of Egypt if they would obey 
Him, and confirmed the promise by the name of “ Jehovah 
the Healer.”*° 

They must have been cheered at reaching the oasis of 
Exim, whose twelve wells and threescore palm-trees mark it 
as one of the wadys that break the desert; either the Wady 
Ghurundel or the Wady Useit. After passing the Wady 
Taiyibeh, the route descends through a defile on to a beauti- 
ful pebbly beach, where Dean Stanley places the Encamp- 
MENT BY THE Rep Sra, which is mentioned in Mumbers** next 
to Elim, but is omitted in Hxodus. Here the Israelites had 
their last view of the Red Sea and the shores of Egypt. 

§ 5. Striking inland from this point, they entered the W11- 
DERNESS OF Sin* (probably the plain of Muwkhah), which 
leads up from the shore to the entrance to the mountains of 
Sinai.** Here occurred their second great trial since leaving 
Egypt. Their unleavened bread was exhausted; and they 
began to murmur that they had better have died by the flesh- 
pots of Egypt than have been led out to be killed with 
hunger in the wilderness. But God was teaching them to 
look to him for their “ daily bread,” which He now rained 
down from heaven in the form of manna, and continued the 
supply till they reached Canaan.*° The truth was most em- 
phatically enforced by the impossibility of gathering more or 
less than the prescribed portion of the manna, or of keeping 
it over the day.“ But the manna was designed to teach 
them a deeper lesson. They had not only distrusted God’s 
providence as to their food, but were regarding that food it- 
self as the chief thing they were to live for; and so “God 
humbled them and suffered them to hunger, and fed them 
with a food unknown to them, that He might make them 
know that man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word 


$5 ix. xv. 26. °° Num. xxxiii. 10. 8° Ex. xvi. 4, 35. The details are 

*7 This must be carefully distin-|diseussed in the Notes and Illustra- 
guished not only from the wilderness | tions (C). The quails, which were sent 
of Sinai, but also from the wilderness | at the same time (Ex. xvi. 8, 13), seem 
of Zin, which lies north of the Guly | only to have been a temporary supply 
of Akaba. comp. Num. xi. 31). 

a Dees, 2e7ity te © Ex, xvi. 16-21. 
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that proceedeth out of the mouth of Jehovah doth man live.” 
And so the manna was a type of Christ, the Word of God, 
who came down from heaven as the bread of life, to give life 
vo ali who believe in Him.” 

The rules laid down for the gathering of the manna gave 
occasion for the revival of the Sabbath, which had no doubt 
been neglected in Egypt,** though the appeal of Moses to the 
people™ seems to imply that the law of the Sabbath was not 
entirely forgotten. At all events, the whole tone of the nar- 
rative 1s inconsistent with the idea that the Sabbath was now 
first instituted in this merely incidental way, an idea besides 
utterly at variance with Genesis ii. 3. 

§ 6. From this valley others lead up, by a series of steep 
ascents, Into the recesses of Sinai; resembling the beds of 
rivers, but without water, and separated by defiles which 
sometimes become staircases of rock. Such were no doubt 
the stations of Dopuxau and Atusn,”’ and such are the Wadys 
Shellal and Mukatteb. From the latter the route passes into 
the long and winding Wady Feiran, with its groves of tama- 
risks and palms, overhung by the granite rocks of Mount 
Serbal, perhaps the Horeb of Scripture.** This valley answers 
in every respect to REepuipmm (the resting-places), the very 
name of which implies a long halt.” 

Here the cry for water burst forth into an angry rebellion 
against Moses; and God vouchsafed a miracle for a perma- 
nent supply during their abode in the wilderness of Sinai. 
Moses was commanded to go before the people, with the 
elders of Israel, and to smite the rock in Horeb, and water 
flowed forth out of it. The place was called Massan (temp- 
tation), and Meripau (chiding or strife), in memory of the re- 
bellion by which the people tempted Jehovah and doubted 
His presence among them.** The spring thus opened seems 
to have formed a brook, which the Israelites used during 
their whole sojourn near Sinai.** Hence the rock is said to 
have “ followed them” by St. Paul, who makes it a type of 
Christ, the source of the spiritual water of life.°° There is no 
sufficient reason to believe that the remarkable rock pointed 


41 Deut. villi. 83; comp. Job xxiii. |or Horch, see Notes and Illustrations 


12; John iv. 32, 34; Matt. iv. 4; | to chap. xi. oo Eixaexvileels 
Luke iv. 4. 48 Ex. xvii. 2-7. 
42 John vi. 25-59; Matt. xxvi. 26;) “* Deut. ix. 21; comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 


1 Cor. x. 3, and parallel passages. 15, 16, cv. 41. 
48 Bx. xvi. 22-30. “ Ex. xvi. 23.| °° 1 Cor. x.4; comp. John iy. 14, 
45 Num. xxxiii. 12, 13. vii. 35; Isa. lv. 1; Ez. xlvli. 1; Zech. 
46 Respecting the claim of this|xiv. 8; Rev. xxii. 1,17: the waters 
mountain to bear the names of Sinai | flowing out of the temple, which also 
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out to travellers supplies the silence of Scripture as to the 
exact locality of the spring, for the region is full of rocks 
bearing the marks of water.” Lastly, it should be remember- 
ed that the miracle was repeated at a much later period in 
another part of the peninsula.” 

§ 7. It was in Rephidim that the new-formed nation fought 
their first great battle. As yet they have seemed alone 
in the desert; but now an enemy comes against them, their 
kinsman AMALEK, a nomad tribe descended from Eliphaz, 
the son of Esau. The range of the Amalekites seems to 
have been at this time over the south of Palestine and all 
Arabia Petreea; so that they commanded the routes leading 
out of Egypt into Asia. Whether they regarded the Israel- 
ites as intruders, or whether for the sake of plunder, they 
seem first to have assaulted the rear of the column and cut 
off the infirm and stragglers” before the gréat encounter in 
Rephidim. The battle lasted till sunset. The chosen war- 
riors of Israel fought under Josnua, whose name is now first 
mentioned,” while Moses stood on a hill®* with the rod of God 
outstretched in his hand. He was attended by his brother 
Aaron and by Hur, the husband of Miriam, who held up his 
hands when he became weary, for only while the rod was 
stretched out did Israel prevail. The early fathers have 
discovered a symbolical power in the attitude of Moses, his 
arms forming the figure of the cross: more cautious com- 
mentators regard it as a lesson of the power of prayer: but 
its exact meaning seems to have been a sign of God’s pres- 
ence with His hosts, held forth as a standard over the bat- 
tle-field ; and this was taught by the name given to the altar 
of thanksgiving then set up, Jenovau-Nissi, Jehovah is my 
Banner. 

For this treacherous attack the tribe of Amalek were hence- 
forth doomed to execration and ultimate extinction.** A very 
interesting point in the narrative is the command of God 
to Moses, to write the whole transaction in a book; one of 
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s¥ood on a bare rock, complete the 
type, linking together Sinai, Sion, 
and the spiritual sense of both. 

* Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, pp. 
46-48. 

*2 Num. xx. 1-13. 

53 Deut. xxv. 18. 

*4 His own name was Oshea; that 
of Joshua (Saviour=Jesus in Greek) 
was perhaps given him on this occa- 
sion (see Num, xiii. 8, 16). 


55 Tt is called in the narrative ‘‘ the 
hill,” as being conspicuous or well 
known. There is a remarkable hill 
in the Wady Feiran, on which the 
church of Paran is still seen, well 
suited to have been the station of 
Moses. 

8° Exod. xvii. 14-16; Num. xxiv. 
20; Deut. xxv. 19 Sl Samuexv. s, 7, 
xxx. 1, 17; 2Sam. viii. 12; Ezra ix. 
14, 
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the passages in which we learn from the sacred writers them- 
selves their authorship of the books that bear their names. °’ 

§ 8. The visit of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, took 
place probably during the encampment at Rephidim, for there 
seems no sufficient reason for transposing the narrative in 
chapter xviii. to a period after the giving of the law. The 
Israelites being now near Midian, Jethro, brought to Moses 
his wife and children, whom he had sent back into Midian, 
probably after the scene related in Exod. iv. 24-26. Moses 
received Jethro with high honor, and recounted to him all 
that Jehovah had done for the people. The priest of Midian 
joyfully acknowledged the God of Israel, and offered sacrifices 
to Jehovah; and henceforth there was the closest friendship 
between Israel and the Kenites, his descendants. Seeing 
Moses overburdened with judging the people, he advised him 
to organize an administration of justice by a gradation of ru- 
lers over tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands, and to reserve 
himself for the harder causes, to lay them before God, as me- 
diator for the people.” It would seem that, on Jethro’s re- 
turn to his own land," he left behind him his son Hobab, 
who became the guide of the people from Sinai to the border 
of Canaan.” 

§ 9. The next stage brought the Israelites to the WiLpER- 
NESS OF Sryai on, the first day of the third month (Sivan, 
June), and here they encamped before the mount.” The site 
of their camp has been identified, to a high degree of proba- 
bility, with the Wady er-Rahah (the enclosed plain) in front 
of the magnificent cliffs of Ras Sufsdfeh.° The people would 
reach this point by winding around the Wady esh-Sheykh, the 
great thoroughtare of the desert, while Moses and the elders 
might mount to it by the steep pass of the NMukb Hawy. 
Never in the history of the world was such a scene beheld 
as that plain now presented! A whole nation was assembled 
alone with God. His hand had been seen and his voice heard 
at every step of their history for 430 years up to this great, 
crisis. He-had called their progenitor Abraham from his fa- 
ther’s house, and made with him the covenant, which had 
now reached its first great fulfillment. He had guided the 
family by wondrous ways till He brought them down te 
Egypt, where they grew into a nation under the discipline of 
aftliction. Thence He had brought them forth with a mighty 


57 Ex. xvil. 14; comp. Ex. xxxiv.| © Ex. xviii. 27. % Num. x. 29, 30. 
27. EV Gpea Babes Jey 

581 Sam. xy. 6. *8 Notes and Illustrations to chap 
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hand and an outstretched arm, proving that He was the only 
God, and they the people of His choice. He had severed 
them from all the nations of the earth, and had divided the 
very sea, to let them pass into this secret shrine of nature, 
whose awful grandeur prepared their minds for the coming 
revelation. Thus far they only knew the token which God 
had given to Moses, “ When thou hast brought forth the peo- 

le out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain.” 

hey had reached the place, and they waited in awful adora- 
tion for what was to follow. 

We propose to follow the events that took place during 
their stay at Sinai till the setting up of the tabernacle, on 
the first day of the second year, reserving for the close of 
this book an account of the laws and institutions which now 
were given. 

There was a season of preparation before the great ap- 
pearance of God on Sinai to give the law. First, Moses went 
up to God, whose voice called to him out of the mountain, 
telling him to remind the people of the wonders already 
wrought for them, and promising that, if they would obey 
God and keep His covenant, “then shall ye be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people (for all the earth is mine), 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation.”’’ ‘These words mark the special character assigned 
to the Israelites, and still more to the spiritual Israel. Not 
that they were to be separated from all nations in proud ex- 
clusiveness, for their own sake: this was the great mistake 
of their history.” But as “all the earth is Jehovah’s,” they 
were His in a special sense, to bring all nations back to Him; 
kings and priests for others’ good, and a holy nation for a 
pattern to all the rest. True, they failed in this great mis- 
sion; but only for a time: their history is not finished, for it 
is only the first step in that of the spiritual Israel, who are 
yet to reign as kings and priests to God, and to bring all 
nations to the obedience of Christ. Meanwhile the elders 
and people accepted the covenant, and said, “ All that Jeho- 
vah hath spoken, we will do,” and Moses returned with their 
words to Jehovah. 

Moses was next warned of the coming appearance of God 
in a thick cloud, to speak to him before all the people, that 
they might believe him forever. He was commanded te 
purity the people against the third day, and to set bounds 
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round the mount, forbidding man or beast to touch it, under 
penalty of death ;°° and these preparations occupied the next 
day. 

g 10. The same reverence that was then enjoined forbids 
the vain attempt to describe the scene, which is related in 
the simple but sublime words of Moses,” and recounted in 
the noblest strains of poetry,” and whose terrors, which 
made even Moses himself to fear and quake,” are most beau- 
tifully contrasted with the milder glories of the spiritual 
Sion.” From amid the darkness, and above the trumpet’s 
sound, God’s voice was heard calling Moses up into the 
mount, to bid him charge the people lest they should break 
the bounds to gaze on God, and to prepare the elders to come 
up with him and Aaron when God should call them. Mo- 
ses returned to the people, and repeated these injunctions, 

Then followed the greatest event of the Old Covenant. 
The voice of God himself gave forth the law by which his 
people were to live; the Ten CommManpMEntTs, on which all 
other laws were to be founded, and which were themselves 
summed up under the Old Covenant as well as the New, in 
two great principles :—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and soul and mind and strength, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.”” 

The Ten Commandments were the only part of the law 
given by the voice of God to the assembled people: ‘ He 
added no more ;” and they alone were afterward written on 
the two tables of stone.” The form of the revelation was 
more than they could bear; and they prayed Moses that he 
would speak to them in the place of God, lest they should 
die. God approved their words, and Moses was invested 
with the office of Mediator, the type of “ the Prophet raised 
up like him,” the “ one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus.”’? He drew near to the thick darkness 
where God was, while the people stood aloof; and he received 
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a series of precepts, which stand apart from the laws after- 
ward delivered, as a practical interpretation of the Ten Com: 
mandments.”* 

These precepts were concluded by promises relating to the 
people’s future course. Their destination was clearly stated,” 
their bounds assigned,” the conquest assured to them by a 
gradual exertion of the power of God,” the blessings of life 
promised if they served God, and a special warning given 
against idolatry.” Above all, the ance, Jenovan, who had 
already guided them out of Egypt,” was still to be their 
guide to keep them in the way, and to bring them to the place 
appointed for them, and their captain to fight against their 
enemies.” But, if provoked and disobeyed, He would be a 
terror to themselves, “for my name is in Him.” Thus 
the whole promise is crowned with Christ. For this ANGEL 
is identified with God’s own presence.“ He appeared to 
Joshua” as JENovAnH, the captain of the Lord’s host, that is, 
the chief of the angels, the ARCHANGEL, a title which belongs 
only to the Son of God, the prince Michael." In this angel 
God himself was present, as the Shepherd of his flock, the 
Holy One of Israel ; whom they tempted and provoked in 
the wilderness, and in vexing Him, they vexed God’s Holy 
Spirit.°” Lastly, St. Stephen expressly declares Christ to 
have been the prophet whom God raised up, as he did Moses, 
and the angel who, as well as Moses, was with the church in 
the wilderness, and who spake to Moses in Mount Sinai.” 
So ended the great day on which God came down to the 
earth to announce his law ; the type of the milder revelation 
which was made when the evangelical exposition of that 
law was given by the same voice, though now clad in the 
form of the man Jesus, on the Mount of the Beatitudes.” 

One circumstance remains to be noticed. St. Stephen up- 
braids the Jews for not keeping the law, though they had 
received it by the disposition of angels.” This appears evi- 
dently to be an allusion to those hosts of angels or “holy 
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ones” whose presence at Sinai is more than once mentioned,” 
and whom the Apostle contrasts with the innumerable com. 
pany of angels on the spiritual Sion."* These angels seem to 
have been ‘present, not only to swell Jehovah’s state, but te 

intimate the consent of the whole intelligent universe to that 
law, which is forever “holy, just, and good.” 

§$ 11. The element of terror, which prevailed in the revela- 
tion given on Sinai, was the true type of the aspect of the 
law to the mind of sinful man. Pure and holy in itself, it 
became “ death,” when proposed as the condition of life; and 
its great purpose was to reveal to self-righteous man “the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin,” that he might be led to receive 
the grace of God in Christ." Thus the clouds of Sinai did 
not exhibit, but concealed, the true glory of Jehovah: and 
He now vouchsafed a vision of that glory to Moses, with 
Aaron and his sons Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel.*. But first Moses wrote the precepts already 
given, and set up an altar and memorial pillars, one for each 
tribe, and sacrificed burnt-offerings and peace-offerings of oxen, 
and sprinkled with the blood the book of the covenant which he 
then read to the people, who renewed their promise of obe- 
dience, and were themselves also sprinkled with the blood, and 
so the “ covenant of works ” was ratified.°* The chosen party 
now went up, and saw God enthroned in his glory, as he wasaft- 
erward seen by Ezekiel and John, and yet they lived.** Mo- 
ses was then called up alone into the mount, to receive the ta- 
bles of stone and the law which God had written, while Aaron 
and Hur were left to govern the people. Followed only by 
his servant Joshua, Moses went up into the mount, which a 
cloud covered for six days, crowned with the elory of God 
as a burning fire. On the seventh day Moses was called into 
the cloud, and there he abode without food forty days and 
forty nights..” 

§ 12. ‘While God was instructing Moses in the ordinances 
of age ine worship,”* the people had ; already relapsed into idol- 
atry. We must remember that, as Egypt had been the scene 
_ of the people’s childhood, their sojourn in the wilderness was 
their spiritual youth, the age of sensuous impressions and of 
unstable resolutions. The great works done for them were 
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soon forgotten, while each present difficulty seemed insupport- 
able. As the weeks passed by without the return of Moses, 
they began to think they had lost both their leader and their 
new-found god. They recalled the visible objects of wor- 
ship, to which they had been used in Egypt, and they asked 
-Aaron to make them gods to go before them.” Weakly 
yielding to their demand,’ and perhaps hoping that they, 
would not make the costly sacrifice, Aaron asked for their 
golden ear-rings, from which he made a “ molten calf,” the 
symbol of the Egyptian Apis. ‘This he exhibited to the peo- 
ple as the image of the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt, and he built an altar before the idol. But yet it was 
in the name of Jehovah that he proclaimed a festival for the 
morrow, which the people celebrated with a banquet, follow- 
ed by songs and lascivious dances.’" This was on the last of 
the forty days, and God sent Moses down from the mount, 
telling him of Israel’s sin, and declaring his purpose to destroy 
them, and to make of him a new nation. With self-denying 
importunity, Moses pleaded for the people, by the honor of 
God in the eyes of the Egyptians, and by His covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, “and Jehovah repented of the 
evil which he thought to do unto his people.” 

Moses now descended from the mount, earrying in his hands 
the two tables of stone, on which God’s own finger had writ- 
ten the Ten Commandments.'’* His path lay through a ra- 
vine, which cut off his view of the camp, but he soon heard 
their cry of revelry, which his warlike attendant Joshua 
mistook for the noise of battle. As he reached the plain, 
the disgraceful scene burst upon him, and in righteous an- 
ger he dashed the tables out of his hands, and broke them 
in pieces at the foot of the mount; giving at once a terrible 
significance for all future time to the phrase,a broken law, 
and a sign of man’s inability to keep the law given on Sinai. 
For both Moses and the people, though in different ways, 
were showing, by their acts, that the first use to which man 
puts God’s law is to break it. Both tables were broken, for 
idolatry had been followed by licentiousness. He next de- 
stroyed the calf by fire and pounding, strewed its dust upon 
the stream from which the people drank, and reproached 
Aaron, who could only offer feeble excuses. Then he exe- 
cuted a terrible example on the people. Standing in the 
gate of the camp, he cried, “ Who is Jehovah’s? to me!” and 
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all his brethren of the tribe of Levi rallied round him, and 
went through the camp at his command, slaying about three 
thousand men, and not sparing their own kindred. This 
was the consecration of Levi to the service and priesthood 
of Jehovah. The blood shed by His righteous sentence ex- 
piated the violence done to the Shechemites, and turned 
into a blessing the curse that deed had brought on the fa- 
ther of their tribe,’ and their sacrifice of their own feelings 
and affections for the cause of God marked them as fit to 
offer continual sacrifices for His people.’*° 

The self-sacrifice of Moses went far greater lengths. On 
the morrow, he reproved the people for their sin, but prom: 
ised to intercede for them; and then he addressed to Jeho- 
vah these awful words: “ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive 
their sin—; and if not, blot me, L pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.””* The only parallel, but one, is the 
ery of Paul, “I could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ for my brethren.”**’ It seems impious to suppose 
them willing to renounce their hope of eternal life ; but all 
present share in God’s covenant with His people they were 
willing to renounce. The exact sense of the prayer must re- 
main an unfathomable mystery: its spirit was the spirit of 
Him of whom Moses as mediator was the type, who went 
through with the like self-sacrifice, and drank its cup to the 
dregs: “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
beiny made a curse for us.”'°* 

But no mere man could drink of that cup, and God re- 
plied to Moses that the sinner himself should be blotted out 
of His book,"* and He sent plagues upon the people.’” 
Once more he promised to send His Angel before them, to 
be a mediator as well as leader.’ At this the people mur- 
mured, thinking that they were to lose God’s own presence, 
and they put themselves into mourning. Moses removed 
the sacred tent, called the “tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion,” out of the camp which had been profaned, and all 
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who sought Jehovah went out to it. When Moses himself 
went out, and entered the tabernacle, the pillar of cloud de- 
scended to its door, “ and Jehovah spake unto Moses, face te 
face,as a man speaketh unto his friend,” while all the peo- 
le looked on from their tent doors and worshiped. When 
foses returned into the camp, Joshua remained in the taber- 
nacle. 

Having obtained pardon for the people, Moses prayed for 
a special encouragement to himself :—“‘ Shew me now thy 
way, that I may know thee.” Receiving the assurance that 
God’s presence should be with him, to give him rest, he re 
newed the prayer, “ Shew me thy glory.” The answer seems 
to intimate that God’s glory is in His goodness and in His 
grace and mercy; but that, in our present state, we can 
only follow the track which His glory leaves in the works 
of grace He does: we can not bear to look face to face at 
His perfections in their essence. He vouchsafed to Moses the 
outward sign for which he asked, promising to place him in 
a clift of the rock, and to hide him while the glory of Jeho- 
vah passed by, so that he could only see the train behind 
Him. 

The narrative may be partly conceived by the help of the 
like vision which was granted to Elijah in this wilderness 
of Sinai.'”* 

Moses went up alone into the mount, which was ‘secured 
against intrusion, carrying with him two tables of stone to 
replace those which he had broken, for God made repeated 
trials of the people’s faith. Then Jehovah descended in a 
cloud, and proclaimed His name as the God of mercy, grace, 
long-suffering, goodness and truth, from generation to genera- 
tion. At this proclamation of God’s true glory, Moses came 
forth to intercede once more for his people; and God re- 
newed His covenant, to work wonders for them, and to bring 
them into the promised land, adding a new warning against 
their falling into the idolatry of Canaan.** This time also, 
Moses remained in the mount for forty days and forty 
nights,'’* and received anew the precepts of the law, as well 
as the two tables he had carried up, inscribed with the Ten 
Commandments by God himself.*"* 

When Moses came down from the mount, the light of God’s 
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glory shone so brightly from his face, that the people were 
unable to look at him, till he had covered it with a veil, while 
he recited to them the commandments that God had given 
him,""7 

§ 13. Moses now gathered a congregation of the people, 
and, after repeating the law of the Sabbath,’”* he asked their 
free gifts for the tabernacle and its furniture. The spoil of the 
Egyptians was brought as a free-will offering to Jehovah, 
jewels and precious metals, skins and woven fabrics, spices, 
oils, and incense. Two men were filled by God with skill for 
the work ; Bezaleel, the son of Uri, of the tribe of Judah, and 
Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan; and they 
wrought with “every wise-hearted man, in whom Jehovah 
put wisdom and understanding to work for the service of the 
sanctuary.” They soon found the offerings of the people far 
above what was required; and they made the tabernacle 
with its furniture and vessels, the cloths of service, and the 
garments of the priests, after the pattern shown to Moses in 
the mount, and Moses blessed them.*”” 

All things being thus prepared, Moses was commanded to 
set up the tabernacle and place in it the ark of the covenant, 
and to anoint Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. The sol- 
emn ceremony took place on the first day of the first month 
of the second year from the epoch of the Exodus, March to 
April, B.c. 1490. Jehovah vouchsafed a visible token of His 
presence and approval by covering the tabernacle with the 
cloud and filling it with His glory, so that Moses could not 
enter into the tabernacle, and by sending down on the altar 
the sacred fire, with which alone the sacrifices were henceforth 
to be offered.” The scene thus simply and briefly related 
by Moses should be compared with the more elaborate de- 
scription of the dedication of Solomon’s temple, of which the 
tabernacle was the model.”*' A whole month was spent in 
arranging the service of the sanctuary, as it is set forth in the 
Book of Leviticus, before the people prepared for their on- 
ward journey. 
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REMARKs. 

13. The Taberah of Num. xi. 3 and Deut. 
ix. 22 is omitted from the list. The ‘* burn- 


ing” from which it took its name may have 
occurved at the same station as ‘¢ the graves 
of lust.” 

15. Rithmah signifies the plant genista or 
broom. 

26. Probably near Moseroth, perhaps Ain 
Haxb, N.W. in the Arabah. 

27. Dent. x. 6 “From Beeroth of the 
children of Jaakan to Moserah: there Aaron 
died and was buried.” Perhaps Kusheibeh, 
at the mouth of the Wady Abu, near the foot 
of Mount Hor. 

28. (i. e., wells called after their name). 
Jaakan was the grandson of Seir the Horite 
(1 Chron. i. 42). Ain Ghurundel. 

29. Gudgodah (Deut. x. 7), perhaps Wady 
el-Ghudhagidh. 

30. Jotbath, ‘+a land of rivers of waters” 
(Deut. x. 7). Perhaps at the confluence of 
Wady el-Adbah with el-Jerajeh, ** At that 
time Jehovah separated Levi,” etc. (Deut. x. 
8). 

31, Perhaps a ford across the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah, 

34. Here Aaron died; and here king Arad 
the Canaanite heard of their coming 


(B.) PI-HAHIROTH, MIGDOL, 


AND BAAL-ZEPHON. 


After leaving Etham the direction 
of the route changed. The Israelites 
were commanded ‘‘to turn and en. 
camp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baal. 
zephon” (Ex. xiv. 2). Therefore it is 
most probable that they at once turn- 
ed, although they may have done s¢ 
later in the march. The direction can 
not be doubted, if our description cf 
the ronte thus far be correct, for they 


;| would have been entangled (ver. 3) 


only by turning southward, not north. 
ward. ‘They encamped tor the night 
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by the sea, probably after a full day’s 
journey. The place of their encamp- 
ment and of the passage of the sea 
would therefore be not far from the 
Persepolitan monument, which is 
made in Linant’s map the site of the 
Serapeum. We do not venture to at- 
tempt the identification of the places 
mentioned in the narrative with mod- 
ern sites. Something, however, may be 
gathered from the names of the places. 
The position of the Israelite encamp- 
ment was before Pi-hahiroth, behind 
which was Migdol, and on the other 
hand Baal-zephon and the sea. Pi- 
hahiroth or Hahiroth is probably the 
name of a natural locality. The sepa- 
rable prefix is evidently the Egyptian 
masculine article, and we therefore 
hold the name to be Egyptian. Ja- 
blonsky proposed the Coptic etymol- 
ogy, ‘‘the place where sedge grows,” 
which may be identified with the mod- 
ern Ghuweybet-el-boos, ‘the bed of 
reeds.” Migdol appears to have been 
a common name for a frontier watch- 
tower. Baal-zephon we take to have 
had a similar meaning to that of Mig- 
dol. We should expect, therefore, 
that the encampment would have been 
in a depression, .partly marshy, having 
on either hand an elevation marked 
by a watch-tower. 


(C.) MANNA. 


The natural products of the Arabian 
deserts and other Oriental regions 
which bear the name of manna, have 
not the qualities or use ascribed to 
the manna of Scripture. The manna 
sf Scripture must be regarded as 
wholly miraculous, and not in any 
zespect a product of nature. The 
4rabian physician Avicenna gives the 
following description of the manna, 
which in his time was used as a med- 
icine: ‘‘ Manna is a dew which falls 
on stones or bushes, becomes thick 
like honey, and can be hardened so as 
te be like grains of corn.” The sub- 


He 
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stance now called manna in the Ara-« 
bian desert, through which the Israel- 
ites passed, is collected in the month 
of June from the tarfa or tamarisk 
shrub (Tamarix gallica). According 
to Burckhardt, it drops from the 
thorns on the sticks and leaves with 
which the ground is covered, and must 
be gathered early in the day, or it will 
be melted by the sun. The Arabs 
cleanse and boil it, strain it through a 
cloth, and put it in leathern bottles ; 
and in this way it can be kept unin~ 
jured for several years. ‘They use it 
like honey or butter with their un~ 
leavened bread, but never make it into 
cakes or eat it by itself. Rauwolf and 
some more recent travellers have ob- 
served that the dried grains of the 
Oriental manna were like the corian- 
der-seed. Niebuhr observed that at 
Mardin, in Mesopotamia, the manna 
lies like meal on the leaves of a tree 
called in the East ballét, and afs or as, 
which he regards as a species of oak. 
The harvest is in July and August, 
and much more plentiful in wet than 
dry seasons. In the valley of the 
Jordan Burckhardt found manna like 
gum.on the leaves and branches of 
the tree gharrob, which is as large as 
the olive-tree, having a leaf like the 
poplar, though somewhat broadet 

Two other shrubs, which have been. 
supposed to yield the manna of Scrip- 
ture, are the Adhayi maurorum, o* 
Persian manna, and the Alhagi deser- 
torwm—thorny plants common in Syr- 
ia. The manna of European com 

merce comes mostly from Calabris 
and Sicily. It is gathered during the 
months of June and July from some 
species of ash (Ornus Europea and Or 
nus rotundifolia), from which it dropg 
in consequence of a puncture by ar 
insect resembling the locust, but dis- 
tinguished from it by having a sting 
under its body. The substance is 
fluid at night, and resembles the dew, 
but in the morning it begins to harden 


Bronze figure of Apis. (See p. 172.) 


CHAPTER XU 


¥NEH ADVANCE FROM SINAI, AND THE WANDERING IN THE WIL 
DERNESS. A.M. 2514-2552. B.c. 1490-1452. 


§ 1. Numbering of the people—Order of the camp and march. § 2. Num« 
bering of the first-born and of the Levites. § 8. Other events at Sinai 
—Purification of the camp—Order of Nazarites—Second Passover— 
Nadab and Abihu—The blasphemer stoned. § 4. Departure from Si- 
nai—Hobab their guide—Manner of the march. § 5. The route from 
Sinai—Entrance designed by way of Hebron—The Wilderness of Pa- 
ran — Tauberah. § 6. Kibroth-hattaavah — Quails — Pestilence — Ap- 
pointment of the seventy elders—Their gift of prophesying. § 7. Haz- 
eroth—Sedition of Miriam and Aaron—‘Testimony to the meekness and 
fidelity of Moses. § 8. Kadesh-barnea—difficulties about its site. § 9. 
The spies sent out—Their return and report—Rebellion of the people— 
Fidelity of Caleb and Joshua, § 10. Attempt to scale the pass defeat- 
ed by the Amorites, Canaanites, and Amalekites. § 11. Beginning of 
the thirty-eight years’ wanderings—Their direction and object. § 12. 
Some transactions of these years—i. The Sabbath-breaker stoned—ii. 
Rebellion and fate of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with 250 princes— 
iii. The plague stayed by Aaron—iv. The blossoming of Aaron’s rod— 
The charge of the sanctuary given to the Levites. 


§ 1. On the first day of the second month of the second 
eg from the epoch of the Exodus (Jyar—May, 1490), Je 
hovah commanded Moses to number the people able to bear 
arms, from twenty years old and upward. The census was 
to be taken by Aaron, with a chosen assistant from each tribe, 
except that of Levi. The Levites were exempted from mili- 
tary service, and numbered separately. 

The other tribes were made up to twelve by the division 
of Joseph into Ephraim and Manasseh. The following is the 
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result, in the order given in the book of Mwmbers, which takes 
its title from this census :— 


Reuben ceerariges cee cctl-seicounles 46,500 | | (Joseph) : Ephraim.......... 40,500 
SEDC ON eee eb sp een sess ciccnr selene 59, ,300 | (Joseph) : Manasseh......... 32,200 
Ginette sree. scease peice oss 45-650)| BEN}AMID seatcgsses sesso siecwer 35,400 
dG) Nobeaeeconneeds SHESROONED IOC 74, 600 Waitiewotawece once srteneceton cece 62, 700 
TSSRCHADt te ceccecessescoesscees 54, 400i Asheriitt..ekstevecceemeareces 41,500 
CDULUMK eee ceutisceicececraacee OTAOOW Naplitaliey seve. ccestesee ceotice se 53,400 

Motaliot the military arrayecccss.soasccsveseas-smererenen 603,550 


These may be taken as the exact figures corresponding to 
the round number of 600,000, as given at the Exodus. From 
the identity of the total, and the improbability of there be- 
ing two numberings in one year, this seems to be the same 
as the census mentioned before, in connection with the half 
shekel tax for the service of the sanctuary.’ 

The object of the census was military, in preparation for 
the march to Canaan. A captain was appointed for every 
tribe ; and the whole host was divided into four camps, which 
surrounded the tabernacle during a halt, and went before 
and after it on the march, in the following order :— 

i. On the ast, and in the van: the camp of Jupan, with 
Issachar and Zebulun, 186,400 men. 

ii, On the South, and second: the camp of REvBEN, with 
Simeon and Gad, 151 ,450 men. 

The TABERNACLE and Levi. 

iii. On the West, and last but one: the camp of Epnrarm, 
with Manasseh and Benjamin, 108,100 men. 

_ iv. On the North, and in the rear: the camp of Dan, with 
Asher and Naphtali, 157,600 men. 

Each tribe had its standard. 

§ 2. Another object of the census was religious. The above 
numbers, besides excluding the tribe of Levi, included some 
who had no right there, as not being sw? juris, namely, the 
first-born, who were consecrated to Jehovah.* Of both these 
classes, the Levites and the first-born, the census included 
the males'from one month old and upward, and there were 


Of thestinst-bounncrecnsnatamdaseasestasvcsccsnescares 22,2738 
OlstheminibenoMaaviscc cn reesscsnasctcestenscnscnetes'see 22,000 
IDI CVON CO ne cadccetenenenetes eacvestscocesstes® 273 
1 Ex. xxxviii. 26. iii. (Gershon, 7500; Kohath, 8600; 
2 Bx. xiii. 1, 2, 11-16. Merari, 6200) give a total of 23,300. 


* The separate numbers in Num.|The received solution of the discrep- 
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The Levites were taken for the service of Jehovah, in place 
of the first-born, man for man: the remaining 273 were re- 
deemed for five shekels each; and this sum of 1365 shekels 
was given to Aaron and his sons. The cattle of the Levites 
were taken instead of the first-born cattle.* 

This substitution of the Levites for the first-born gave the 
former a sacrificial as well as a sacerdotal holiness to Jeho- 
vah, an idea extended to all the redeemed, as “ the church of 
the first-born.” _ 

The Lev.tes were again numbered, from thirty’ to fifty 
years, for the service of the sanctuary; and to each of their 
three families their respective duties were assigned.’ The 
numbers were— 


Ofsthe: Kohathites.c.n0sscsncatesasns cacsescceme= sas acgisteste 
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Of the sonsiot Gershon: syccsascedesacesscssasasclsepeeensaaas 2630 
Of the sons of Merari-.2%, .222.2..<sesecdesetcs veltvchecttcsees 3200 
Potallof priests and) Levites....5,.. .d.ccses..005- $580 


§ 3. The description of this census, in the book of Nwmébers, 
immediately after the setting up of the tabernacle, antici- 
pates some events which occurred in the interval before the 
march was resumed—such as the purification of the camp by 
excluding the unclean,’ the institution of the order of Naza- 
rites,’ and the offerings of the princes of Israel (the heads of 
the twelve tribes), at the dedication of the temple and of the 
aliar.’° Here also we read the beautiful form prescribed for 
the blessing of Aaron and his sons upon the people in God’s 
name :"'— 


‘¢ Jenovan bless thee: and keep thee. 
Jenovan make His face to shine upon thee: 
and be gracious unto thee. 
Jenovau lift up His countenance upon thee; 
and give thee peace.” 


A special mention is made of the second celebration of the 
Passover in the wilderness of Sinai, with the addition of a 
new law permitting those who were defiled, or travelling, to 


ancy is that 300 were the first-born 
of the Levites, who as such were al- 
ready consecrated, and therefore could 
not take the place of others, Tal- 
mudic traditions add that the ques- 
tion, which of the Israelites should be 
redeemed by a Levite, or which should 
pay the five shekels, was settled by lot. 
' * Nam. 1.-iii, viii. ; 


5 Heb. xii. 23. 


°The mention of twenty-five in 
Num. viii. 24, as the age of entrance, 
must be understood either of a pro- 
bationary period during which they 
were trained for their duties, or of the 
lighter work of keeping the gatcs of 
the tabernacle. T See chap. xv. 

* Num. v. 1-4. ® Num, vi. 1-21. 

10 Num. vii. 

1 Num, vi. 22-27, 
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keep it a month later.” The Book of Leviticus also mentions 
incidentally the death of Nadab and Abihu, the sons of 
Aaron, by fire from Jehovah, for offering “strange fire” on 
the altar of incense, instead of the sacred fire sent down from 
God. It appears from the sequel that the sacrilege was com- 
mitted in drunken recklessness.. Aaron and his surviving 
sons were forbidden to defile the priesthood by the utterance 
of their natural grief, and commanded to remain within the 
tabernacle, leaving the congregation to “ bewail the burning 
which Jehovah had kindled.” The law was laid down that 
the priests should drink no wine or strong drink when they 
went into the tabernacle, lest they should be incapacitated 
from distinguishing between the holy and the unholy, between 
the unclean and the clean. Even the survivors incurred the 
severe displeasure of Moses for not eating the sin-offering in 
the Holy Place.** Such were the terrors that beset the dig- 
nity of the priesthood, conferred by the law on “men com- 
passed with infirmity.”” 

To this interval belongs also the death by stoning of a 
man who had blasphemed “the Namx.’’ This blasphemer was 
the son of a Hebrew woman named Shelomith, and of an Egyp- 
tian father; and here we have an example of the evils intro- 
duced by the “mixed multitude” who came with the peo- 
ple out of Egypt, as well as of the fact that such marriages 
were made before the Exodus.” 

§ 4. At length the word of Jehovah came to them that 
they had dwelt long enough in this mountain, and command- 
ing them to turn and journey onward.’ The land of their 
destination was described with reference to the promises to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ but in more minute detail. 
They were directed to go, as the first aim of their journey, 
“to the mount of the Amorites,” that is, the highlands of 
Judah and Ephraim, which rise on the north of the desert of 
et-Tih, and fill the central part of Southern Palestine. To 
this is added the mention of “all the places nigh thereunto, in 
the plain (Arabah,”) which seems here to mean the whole yal- 
ley of the Jordan, and its lakes; “in the Azlls,” probably of 
Judah, and perhaps including Mount Gilead, east of the Jor- 
dan; “in the vale (shephelah,”) that is, the lowlands situated 
in the land of the Philistines; “in the sowth,” the special 
portion of Judah; “by the sea-side,” the great littoral re- 
gion north of Carmel, as far as Pheenicia; to the land of the 


2aeNum, ox. J=14: 13 Ley. x. 16 Lev. xxiv. % Deut. 1. 6, 7. 
Heb. v. 2, vii. 28. ™ Deut. i. 8. ; 
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Canaanites,” or Northern Palestine; “and unto Lebanon ,” 
“to the great river, the river Huphrates.””* 

On the twentieth day of the second month of the second 
year (about May 20, 1490 B.c.), the cloud of Jehovah’s pres: 
ence was lifted up from the tabernacle, as the sign of de: 
parture; and the tabernacle itself was taken down.” At 
the alarm blown by the two silver trumpets, which God had 
commanded to be made,” each of the four camps.-set forward 
in its appointed order, and the host followed the cloud into 
the wilderness of Paran.** This divine guidance relieved 
Moses from all responsibility as to the direction of the jour- 
ney.” Moses invited Hobab, either his father-in-law, or 
brother-in-law,” to go with them, in those memorable words 
so often quoted in a wider sense—“ We are journeying unto 
the place of which Jehovah said, I will give it you: come 
with us, and we willdo thee good: for Jehovah hath spoken 
good concerning Israel;” and Hobab consented to guide 
them through the desert.” He appears as the experienced 
Bedouin sheikh, to whom Moses looked for the material safe- 
ty of his cumbrous caravan in the new and difficult ground 
before them. The tracks and passes of that “ waste howling 
wilderness” were all familiar to him, and his practiced sight 
would be to them “instead of eyes” in discerning the dis- 
tant clumps of verdure which betokened the wells or springs 
for the daily encampment, and in giving timely warning of 
the approach of Amalekites, or other spoilers of the desert. 
“The ark of the covenant of Jehovah went before them, to 
search out a resting-place for them. And the cloud of Je- 
hovah was upon them by day, when they went out of the 
camp.”** When the ark set forward, Moses cried, “ Rise up, 
O Jehovah, and let thine enemies be scattered; and let them 
that hate thee flee before thee.” And when it rested, he 
said, “ Return, O Jehovah, unto the ten thousand thousands 
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law of Moses,” though in most of the 
ancient versions connected with Ho- 
bab will in the original read either 
way, so that no argument can be 
founded on them. In favor of Ho- 
bab’s identity with Jethro are the 
words of Judg. iv. 11, and the Moham- 


*® Comp. Gen. xv. 18. 
19 Num. x. 11-17. 
20°Num. x. 1-10. 
2 Num. ix. 17-28. 
8 Tn favor of his being the brother- 
in-law of Moses there is the express 
statement that Hobab was ‘‘ the son 


21 Wum. x. 12. 


of Raguel” (Num. x. 29); Raguel or 
Reuel — the Hebrew word in both 
cases is the same— being identified 
with Jethro, not only in Exod. ii. 18 
(comp. iii. 1, etce.), but also by Jose- 
phus, who constantly gives him that 
name; but the addition, the father-in- 


medan traditions are in favor of this 
identity, He is known in the Koran 
and elsewhere, and in the East at tha 
present day, by the name of Sho’eib, 
doubtless a corruption of Hobab. 

4 Num. x. 29-32. 

25 Num, x. 83, 84. 
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of Israel.”’* Thus they went three days’ journey into the 
wilderness of Paran. 

§ 5. In following the route of the Israelites, we must try 
to determine two or three chief positions. The general di- 
rection is northward from Sinai “to the mount of the Amo- 
rites,” the highlands of Southern Palestine.** The two ex- 
tremes are the camp before Sinai on the south, and the “ city ” 
of Kapzsu, or Kadesh-barnea, on the north.” The distance 
between these points was eleven days’ journey (about 165 
miles), “by the way of Mount Seér.”* This is evidently 
mentioned as the ordinary route, and it seems to be implied 
(though this must not be assumed as certain) that it was fol- 
lowed: by the Israelites. If it were so, their course would lie 
nearly along, or parallel to the Gulf of Akabah, and up the 
wide plain of the Arabah, which runs northward from the 
head of the gulf, between Mount Seir on the east and the 
desert of et-7ih on the west. Their present journey must be 
carefully distinguished from their final march into Palestine, 
at the end of the thirty-eight years’ wandering in the wil- 
derness. On that occasion they descended the Arabah,” after 
being refused permission to pass through Edom, rested at 
Elath (Akabah), at the head of the Gulf of Akabah ; * and 
whence, turning the southern point of Mount Seir they skirt 
ed its eastern side.to the country of Moab, east ‘of the Jor- 
dan. But, on their first march, there is no clear evidence that 
they rested at the head of the Gulf of Akabah, or passed up 
the Arabah ; and the probabilities are very nicely balanced. 
Much of the difficulty arises from confounding the directions 
in which they proposed to enter Palestine on the two occa- 
sions. Their final entrance was made from the east, by way 
of the plains of Moab; but their first entrance was to have 
been from the south, by way of Hebron. This is clear from 
the command to march to the mountain of the Amorites: 
from the description of the circuit made by the spies, and 
especially from their visiting Hebron and Eshcol.** What- 
ever, therefore, the route to Kadesh may have been, that sta- 
tion was a final starting-point for Hebron; and thus we have 
some guide for the latter part of the journey. 

Between “the mount of the Amorites” and the group of 
Sinai, lies the great table-land now called the desert of et: 


2° Num. x. 35, 36 ;.comp. Ps. Ixviii.|_ *! On the position of the Arabah, 


1, 2, cxxxii. 8. see Notes and Illustrations (A), Tu 
27 Num. x. 12, 33. "84. | ARABAH. 
Num. xiii. 26, xx. 6, xxxii. 8. 2) Deut. ii. 8. 


* Deut. i. 2. 33 Num. xiii. 17-25; see § 9, 
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Tih (the wandering). There can be no doubt of its general 
correspondence to the wilderness of Paran, in which the cloud 
rested, when it was first lifted up from the tabernacle." This 
arid tract of limestone answers well to the description of Mo- 
ses: “ When we departed from Horeb, we went through ad 
that great and terrible wilderness, which ye saw by the way of 
the mountain of the Amorites ; and we came to Kadesh- 
barnea.”** Its limits are clearly marked out by the mount- 
ain ranges, which divide it on the south-west from the desert 
of Shur, on the south from that of Sinai, and on the east from 
the Arabah. The range which divides it on the south from 
the desert of Sinai is also called e¢-7%h ; and this the Israel- 
ites seem to have crossed, in passing out of the wilderness of 
Sinai to that of Paran. But it is not clear that they made 
this passage in their first journey of three days.** It took 
them some time to get clear of the wadys about Sinai; and 
although Paran is mentioned from the first as the region into 
which they passed, the three important stations of TaABERAH, 
Kiproru-Hatraavan, and Hazerorn™ can hardly be reckon- 
ed to Paran, as they are said to have encamped in the wilder- 
ness of Paran after leaving Hazeroth.** Unfortunately these 
three names furnish little, ifany, clew to the route they took 
from Sinai. Taseran (a burning) records the awful judg- 
ment that befell the people, who now began again to murmur 
against Jehovah. “ Fire burnt among them, and consumed 
those that were in the uttermost parts of the camp ;”* doubt- 
less, from the order of the encampment, the mixed ‘multitude 
who came with the people out of Egypt. 

§ 6. The name of the next station, KrpRoTH-HATTAAVAH 
(the graves of lust), is of similar origin. On this occasion too 
the rebellion began with “the mixed multitude.”** Their 
lust for better food spread to the Israelites, who, remember- 
ing the fish and the vegetables of Egypt, loathed the manna, 
and asked for flesh. God sent them quails, on which they sur- 
feited themselves for a whole month;*' and while the flesh 
was yet between their teeth, they were smitten with a great 
plague, which gave the place its name. The mention of the 
sea in two passages of this narrative has been used as an ar- 
gument that the route thus tar was along the valleys which 
run eastward from Sinai to the Gulf of Akabah ; but the sea 
is near to any part of the peninsula, and the flights of birds 


Num. x. 12: 88 Num. xii. 16. 
35 Deut. i. 19. #2 Num.xi. 2,3. 
36 Num. x. 33. 40 Num xi. 4: 


* Num. xi. 8, 34, 35, xxxiii, 17. “1 Num. xi. 20. 
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which have attracted the attention of travellers ar charac. 
teristic of the whole region.” 

A very important institution arose out of this rebellion. 
Moses complained to Jehovah that the burden of the people 
was too great for him to bear alone. He was directed to 
choose seventy* of the elders of Israel, and to present them 
before the tabernacle; where Jehovah came down in the 
cloud, and gave them a share of the Spirit that was on Moses, 
and they prophesied. Two of them who had not come out ae 
the tabernacle, Eldad and Medad, prophesied in the camp : 
intimation of the tr uth, so often taught by the prophets, hn 
even in the old dispensation the power of God’s Spirit tran- 
scended the forms and places of his own appointment. But 
the devout zealot is slow to receive this truth; and so Joshua 
prayed Moses to forbid them, just as the disciples asked Christ 
to forbid those who wrought miracles, but did not follow in 
his train; and both received answers in the same spirit."* 

The appointment of the seventy elders has often been re 
garded as the germ of the Sanhedrim. They seem rather to 
have been a Senate, whose office was confined to assisting 
Moses in the government, and ceased with the cessation of 
his leader ship. No trace of the Sanhedrim is found till the 
return from the Babylonish captivity. It is more certain 
that the manner of their consecration prefigured the order of 
the Prophets. The irresistible foree with which the divine 
Spirit impelled them to prophesy has several parallels in the 
Jewish history, and is yet to be fulfilled in the pouring out of 
God’s Spirit on all flesh.*° 

§ 7. For the next halting-place, Hazerortu (the enclosures), 

a site has been found at the Wady Huderah, on the main 
Ponte from Sinai to the shores of the Gulf of Akabah."* It 
lies on the margin between the granite of the Zim and the 
sandstone of the Debbet-er-Ramleh, and therefore properly 


“ Both Schubert, between Sinai 
and the Wady Murrah (Reisen, 360), 


calls it a species of partridge, or not 
improbably the Se/oua, or quail. Boys 


and Stanley (S. and P. 82), just be- 
fure reaching Htdherd, encountered 
flights of birds —the latter says of 
‘*red-legged cranes.” Ritter speaks 
of such flights as a constant phenom- 
enon, both in this peninsula and in 
the Euphrates region. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria, 406, Aug. 8, quotes 
Russell’s Aleppo, ii. 194, and says the 
bird Katta is found in great numbers 
ws the neighborhood of Tiujfileh. He 


not uncommonly kill three or four or 
them at one throw with a stick. 

48 Doubtless six from each tribe, 
Moses and Aaron making up the six 
for the tribe of Levi. 

“4 Num. xi. 24-29; comp. Mark 
ix. 88; ee ix. 49; John iii. 20; 
1 Cor: xiv. 

acl Sok x. 5, 6, 10, xix. 20-23; 
Joel ii. 29; Acts ii. Aue 18s" 4 Com 
xiy. 4° Num. xi. 35, 
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neither in the desert of Sinai, nor in that of Paran.”” Close 
to Huderah is a brook called HtAin (the water), of itself a 
strong argument for this route, and inviting an encampment 
for a considerable time, such as the name seems to imply.“ 

At Hazeroth Moses was troubled by a seditious opposition 
from Miriam and Aaron. They spake against him because 
of the Cushite woman whom he had married, probably his 
Midianite wife, Zipporah ; and placed their authority on a 
‘evel with his. On this occasion we have that celebrated 
description of the character of Moses: “ Now the man Moses 
was very meek, above all the men that were on the face of 
she earth.”® We have also that testimony to his faithfulness 
as a servant set over the house of God, which the Apostle 
uses as a type of Christ’s government over His own house, 
the Church.” Jehovah called forth Aaron and Miriam, with 
Moses, to the tabernacle, and declared His pleasure to con- 
verse with Moses openly, mouth to mouth, and not, as to other 
prophets, in visions, dreams, and dark speeches ’ (parables) ; 
and reproved them "for speaking against him. Miriam was 
smitten with leprosy; and, though she was healed at the 
prayer of Moses, Aaron, as the high-priest, was obliged to 
shut her out from the camp for seven days ; after which “ the 
people removed from Hazeroth, and pitched in the wilderness 
of Paran.” 

§ 8. Here is the Gordian knot of the topography. We are 
not told at what point they passed into the wilderness of 
Paran, nor how many stages they made in it. We find them 
next at KapEsn, whence the spies were sent out ;” but to deter- 
mine the position of Kadesh itself is the great problem of the 
whole route. We obtain no help from the list of stations,* 
in which Kadesh is not mentioned, and the name of Hazeroth 
is followed by several unknown places, of which it is even 
uncertain whether they belong to this journey, or to the years 
of wandering in the wilderness. ‘The latter seems the more 
fee alternative, since the mention of Mount Hor™ clear- 
y refers to the fortieth year, and at least the eight preceding 


*" Comp. Num. xii. 16, with xxxiii.| *° Num. xii. 1, 2. Some suppose 


18. 

“Tt signifies the villages of a peo- 
ple in an unsettled state of life, in- 
termediate between tents and perma- 
nent cities. Itis quite possible, how- 
ever, that the name may refer to those 
complicated masses of rock which 
often seem to shut in the traveller in 
these regions. 


the reference to be to some Egyptian 
wife whom Moses had married before 
he fled from Egypt, and who had aft« 
erward rejoined him. °° Num. xii. 3. 

INNIS Saba 7p 18M) Fit, 2 FSA 
comp. 1 Tim. iii. 15, 

Num. xiii. 26; Deut. i. 19. 

*3 Num. xxxili. 

* Num. xxxiii. 37-41. 
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stations’ are closely connected with it; while the halt at 
Kadesh” must be. understood of a return to that place after 
the long wanderings.** The only escape from these difficulties 
is by the hypothesis that Kadesh served as a sort of head- 
quarters during the thirty-eight years of wandering.” The 
Israelites arrived at Kadesh forty days before the vintage,” 
or about the latter part of August; and they made there a 
longer halt than at any other place, except before Sinai. 

§ 9. At Kadesh, Jehovah declared to the people that they 
had reached the mountain of the Amorites, into which they 
were to ascend, to possess the land He had given them.” 
But first the country was explored by twelve spies, who were 
heads of their respective tribes.” Their names are given at 
length, but only two of them are memorable, Caleb, the son 
of Jephunneh, of the tribe of Judah, and Oshea, the son of Nun, 
of the tribe of Ephraim, whom Moses had called Joshua, i. e., 
Saviour. They searched the land for forty days, ascending 
the Ghor and the valley of the Jordan, as far as Rehob, on 
the way to Hamath (i.e., Anti-libanus), in the extreme north. 
Thence they returned to Hebron, and explored the region 
round that city, in which their father Abraham had dwelt as 
a stranger, near the Amorite princes Aner, and Mamre, and 
Kshcoi—the last of whom seems still to have derived his name 
(Eshcol=a cluster of grapes) from the rich vine-clad valley 
of which he was the prince.” From that valley the spies 
brought a cluster of grapes so large that it was borne between 
two men upon a staff, together with pomegranates and figs: 
for it was the season of the first ripe grapes.“ These proofs 
confirmed their report that the land was all that Jehovah had 
promised, “It is a good land that Jehovah our God doth 
give us:" surely it floweth with milk and honey.””* Indeed 
we can but faintly judge of the impression made upon them 
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5 Num. xxxili. 31-37. 

*© Comp. Deut. x. 6, 7. 

*T Num. xxxili. 36-37. 

58 Comp. Num. xx. 1. 

© See Notes and Iilustrat. (B), Ka- 
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62 Num. xiii. 1-16; Deut. i. 22, 23. 

°° The Jewish traveller Ha-Parchi 


vale of Hebron N.E. and S.W., and 
about two miles north of the town 
(Van de Velde, ii. 64). 

64 Num. xiii. 20-25; Dent. i. 24, 
: ® Deut. i. 25. 
6° Num. xiii. 27; comp. Ex. iii. 8, 
17, xiii. 5, xxxiii. 8. This too often 
suggests only a vague idea of luxuri- 


25 


speaks of Eshcol as north of the 
mountain on which Hebron stood 
(Benjamin of Tudela, Asher, ii. 437) ; 
and here the name has been lately 
observed still attached to a spring of 
remarkably fine water called ’Ain 
Eshkali, in a valley which crosses the 


ant plenty to readers who forget that, 
in the absence of the sugar-cane, hon- 
ey is a necessary of life. ‘* Milk and 
honey” contain all the essential ele- 
ments of food, besides corn and wine, 
which are elsewhere mentioned ag 
abounding in Palestine. 
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—after a year and a half of confinement to the desert—by 
the glowing description of travellers who have entered Pales- 
tine from the same side.*’ But, when they went on to tell 
of the people they had seen there, inhabiting great walled 
cities—the Amalekites in the south, the Hittites, Jebusites, 
and Amorites in the mountains, and the Canaanites along the 
sea-shore and in the valley of the Jordan, and especially the 
giant sons of Anak, before whom they felt themselves as grass. 
hoppers, their good report became an evil one. Caleb alone, 
supported afterward by Joshua, tried to calm the people, as- 
suring them that they were able to conquer the land. The 
other spies not only exaggerated the strength of the enemy, 
but began to find fault with the land itself, as “a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof.”’* The people spent the 
night in bewailing their lost hopes."® 

In the morning they broke out into open rebellion, and 
proposed to elect a captain and to return to Egypt. In vain 
did Moses and Aaron fall down before the people; im vain 
did Caleb and Joshua reiterate their assurance of victory, in 
the strength of Jehovah’s promise and presence, and exhort 
the people, above all things, not to rebel against Him. All 
the congregation had already taken up stones to stone them, 
when the glory of Jehovah shone forth from the tabernacle, 
and He spake to Moses, declaring that He would disinherit 
the people, and make of him a nation. Once more, as before 
Sinai, the intercession of Moses prevailed ; but in pardoning 
the nation, Jehovah swore by himself that “ the whole earth 
should be filled with His glory,” in the example he would 
make of the men who had rebelled against him, not one of 
whom, save Caleb,”’ should see the promised land. The exe- 
cution of the sentence was to begin on the morrow, by their 
turning into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea, 
There they were to wander for forty years—a year for each 
day that the spies had searched the land—till all the men of 
twenty years old and upward had left their carcasses in the 
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*7 Stanley, .5. and P., pp. 98-192. 

% Num. xiii. 32. This obscure 
phrase seems to mean that the enjoy- 
ment of the abundant produce of the 
land was marred by the constant | 
danger from surrounding enemies, as | 
attacks were invited by its fertility 
{comp. xiv. 9). 

6° Num. xiv. 1. 

7 Joshua is not mentioned here 


fNum. xiv. 24), probably because his 


destined leadership was already 
known to Moses, as his new name 
implies; but he is expressly named 
with Caleb in the repetition of the 
sentence to the people (Num. xiy. 
30). Still, as Caleb was the first to 
withstand the rebellion, he receives 
the higher praise and reward (Num. 
xiv. 24; Deut. i. 36). Hebron itself 
was made his inheritance (Josh. xiv. 
6-15). — 
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desert ; and then at length their children, having shared their 
wanderings, should enter on their inheritance.” As an earn- 
est of the judgment, the ten faithless spies were slain by a 
plague.” 

§ 10. Now that it was too late, the people changed their 
mind ; and, having lost the opportunity given them by God. 
they tried to seize it against His will. In the morning they 
marched up the mountain-pass (es-Si/a), in spite of the warn- 
ing of Moses—that it should not prosper; and the Amalekites 
and Canaanites, coming down upon them with the Amorites 
of the mountain, defeated them with great slaughter, and 
chased them as far as Hormah, and even to Mount Seir.” 
The entrance to the promised land on this side was now hope- 
lessly barred ; and their forlorn state is thus described by 
Moses—“ And ye returned and wept before Jehovah; but 
Jehovah would not hearken to your voice nor give ear unto 
you.””* 

§ 11. The thirty-eight years (or rather exactly thirty-seven 
years and a half) occupied in the execution of God’s judg- 
ment on “ the generation that grieved him in the wilderness, 
and to whom he sware in his wrath, They shall not enter 
into my rest,” form almost a blank in the sacred history. 
Their close may be fixed at the period of the final march from 
Kadesh to Mount Hor, and thence down through the Arabah, 
and up the eastern side of Mount Seir, to the plains of 
Moab.” But the intervening portions of the narrative are 
most difficult to assign to their proper place—whether to the 
first or final stay at Kadesh, or to the years between. The 
mystery which hangs over this period seems like an awful 
silence into which the rebels sink away. 

After the rout in Hormah, the people “ abode in Kadesh 
many days.””” This phrase may possibly cover the whole 
period of the wandering ; and Kadesh may very well be taken 
for a general name of the wilderness.” The direction in 
which the people started on their wanderings is defined, “ by 


7 Num. xiv. °7? Num. xiv. 36, 37. 
™ Num. xiv. 40-45 ; Deut. i. 41-44. 
The ancient name of Hormah was 
Zephath (Judg. i. 17). Robinson (i. 


| Palestine, and rises above the less 
elevated step—the level of the desert 
et- Tih — interposed between it and 
the Ghor. 


181) identifies the pass es-St%fa with 
Zephath, in respect both of the name, 
which is sufficiently similar, and of 
the situation, which is a probable one, 
viz., the gap in the mountain barrier, 
which, running about S. W. and N.E., 
completes the plateau of Southern 


™ Deut. i. 45, 46. 

ieNume eos loexxxit, 37s Deut. 
ii. 23. In a wider sense they in- 
clude the final march as far as the 
brook Zered on the confines of Moah 
(Deut. ii. 14). © Deut. i. 46. 


77 See Ps. xxix. 8. 
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the way of the Red Sea,””* which seems clearly to mean down 
the Arabah to the head of the Elanitic Gulf. Now it seems 
that the passage in Deut. ii. 1, must be referred to this same 
“turning into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea,” and 
not to the final march, the signal for which is recorded at vy. 
3;” and this is confirmed by the computation of the thirty- 
eight years of wandering from the time they left Kadesh. 
barnea.” If this be so, we have a clew to the direction of 
the wandering in the words, “and we compassed Mount Seir 
many days ;” words which point to the Arabah. With this 
agrees the notice of their last march back to Kadesh, being 
from Ezion-gaber at the head of the Gulf of Akabah.” 
There is another light, in which the question has hardly 
been yet regarded. We have often felt staggered at the idea 
of this vast multitude being led up and down the awful des- 
olations of the Z%h, amid terrific sufferings to men, women, 
children, and cattle, with no assignable purpose, except to 
spend out the allotted years; and we would rather believe 
that God mitigated their punishment, than that He added 
any unnecessary suffering to the sentence of the gradual death 
of the grown-up generation. Nor do we.read of any such 
sufferings as they must have endured had they plunged into 
the Tih: it is not till their return to Kadesh that we find 
them wanting water.” Is it not more consistent with the 
"spirit of the narrative, and with the ways of God, to suppose 
that their wanderings had at least an apparent object, which 
determined their direction and extent? When they found 
that they could not scale the mountain passes of the Amo- 
rites, their southward journey might well have for its object 
to find some passage through Edom to the east by the route 
they at last followed; and it may have been with this hope 
that “they compassed Mount Seir for many days.” Then, 
as in the end, they may have met with a refusal from the 
Edomites ; and so have waited about their head-quarters at 
Kadesh, trying sometimes one passage and sometimes anoth- 
er, but shut out on both sides; and meanwhile leading a 
nomad life, chiefly among the pastures of the Arabah, till 
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™ Num. xiv. 25; Deut. i. 40. 

™ The direction northward is that 
which they would have taken if the 
Edomites had not refused them a 
passage (comp. Num. xiv. 4-7, with 
Num. xx. 14-19); and the change of 
ronte is indicated at Num. xiv. 8. 

© Num: xiv. 14. 

* Num. xxxiii 36; the few pre- 


ceding stations to which we have any 
guide seem also to be near the Edom- 
ites. 2 Num. xx. 

*8'Their encounter with Arad the 
Canaanite at Hormah seems to indi- 
cate another attempt to force a pas. 
sage to the north-west (Num. xxi. 1, 
2; ver. 3 seems to be an anticipation 
of Judg. xi. 30). 
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God’s appointed time had come. This view is strongly con: 
firmed by Judges xi. 16-18, where it is said that, on coming 
up out of Egypt, Israel sent messengers both to the kings of 
Edom and of Moab, asking for a passage ; and, after their re- 
Susal, Israel abode in Kadesh. Then they went along through 
the wilderness, and encompassed the land of Edom, ete. In 
the poetry of the Hebrews, Mount Seir and Edom are con- 
stantly connected with the wanderings.” 

Such a lot was hard enough, with all its necessary trials, 
and with its hope constantly deferred ; but it is consistent 
and intelligible. It may be left to imagination to fill up the 
picture of the doomed generation dropping off year by year, 
and of the lesson impressed on their children by seeing their 
carcasses left in the wilderness. Nor must it be forgotten 
that this passage also of their history is emblematic of the 
whole pilgrimage of man, who must toil on to his rest through 
a path marked by the graves of his illusions and his sins. 

§ 12. There are five chapters in the Book of Numbers,” re- 
ferring to this interval, but to what part of it we can not say. 
Besides sundry religious laws,” they record the following 
events :— 

i. The death by stoning of a man who was found gather- 
ing sticks on the Sabbath day.” His offense was the doing 
servile work ; its spirit was presumptuous disobedience to 
Jehovah, and the penalty had already been declared.” The 
case was expressly referred by Moses to Jehovah, and it is 
recorded as an example that the law of the Sabbath was not 
to be a dead letter. 

“ii. The rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram was an 
attempt to deprive the priesthood of its special sanctity, by 
a perversion of the truth declared by God himself, that ali 
the people were “an holy nation and a royal priesthood.”™ 
Ti was led by Korah, a Levite, with 250 princes famous in 
the congregation, who claimed equality with the priests ; and 
he was joined by Dathan and Abiram, and others of the tribe 
of Reuben, whose claim probably rested on the primogeni- 
ture of their ancestor. At God’s command, Korah and his 
company presented themselves with Moses and Aaron at the 
door of the tabernacle, each with his censer, favored as it 
would seem by the congregation.” Then the voice of God 
called to Moses and Aaron to separate themselves from the 


* Judges v. 4; Deut. xxxiiil. 2;| ® Deut. v.15; Hx. xxxi. 15, xxxy. 
Hab. iii. 3; Judith v.14; Stanley, p.| 2, 3. 
96. “© Num. xv.-xix. eee * Num. xvi. 1-3; comp. Fx. xix 
*7 Num. xv. 32-36. is * Num xvi. 19. 
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congregation, that He might destroy them. For the third 
time the intercessor obtained the people’s pardon: they were 
bidden to remove from the tents of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram ; and, at the word of Moses, the earth opened ands 
swallowed up the rebels, with their families and all that be- 
longed to them, while fire burst out from the tabernacle and 
consumed the 250 princes. Their brazen censers, as being sa~ 
cred, were gathered by Aaron out of the fire, to make plates 
for a covering of the altar of burnt-offering.*’ The Apostle 
Jude uses those who “perished in the gainsaying of Korah” 
as_a_type of the “filthy dreamers,” who, in the last days, shall 

“ despise dominion and speak evil of dignities.””’ 

iii. The people now murmured at the fate of the men 
whose rebellion they had favored, and, at the very moment 
when they gathered against Moses and Aaron before the tab- 
ernacle, Jehovah appeared in the cloud, and sent a pestilence 
among them. Then followed one of the most striking exam- 
ples of the intercession of Moses and the mediation of thee 
high-priest. Seeing that “ wrath was gone out from Jehovah,” 
Moses bade Aaron to fill his censer with coals from the altar 
and with incense, as an atonement for the people, and to stand 
between the living and the dead; and so the plague was 
stayed.”* A most striking symbel of Christ’s mediation to 
save those who are doomed to the death of sin. 

iv. After these things, a new sign was given of Jehovah’s 
special favor to the house of Aaron. Twelve rods, or sceptres, 
were chosen for the several tribes, and laid up in the taber- 
nacle before the ark, the name of Aaron being inscribed on 
the rod of Levi. In the morning Moses went into the taber. 
nacle and brought forth the rods, and returned them to the 
princes of the tribes, when Aaron’s rod was seen covered 
with buds and blossoms and full-grown almonds. The rest 
were still dry sticks; but his was a living and fruitful sceptre. 
It was a vivid emblem of “ the rod of Jesse,” the “ Branch,” 
springing up without the sustenance of nature, which in the 
prophets represents the spiritual and life-giving power of 
Messiah. By the command of God it was laid up in the ark, 
for a perpetual memorial against the like rebellions.“ The 
people, now terrified into submission, cried that they only 
drew near the tabernacle to perish, and Jehovah repeated 
the law, committing the charge of the sanctuary to the Le: 
vites. 


Se Num. xvi. 1-40, * Num.- xyiiv;) sas, xie Teli 2s 
Jude 11. Zech. vi. 12; Rey. v. 5. 
* Num. xvi. 41-50, * Num. xvii 12, 18, xviii 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) THE ARABAH. 


AxtTHoucH this word appears in 
the Authorized Version in its origi- 
nal shape only in Josh. xviii. 18, yet 
in the Hebrew text it is of frequent 
occurrence. .It is used generally to 
indicate a barren, uninhabitable dis- 
trict, but ‘‘the Arabah” indicates 
more particularly the deep-sunken 
valley or trench which forms the most 
striking among the many striking nat- 
ural features of Palestine, and which 
extends with great uniformity of for- 
mation from the slopes of Hermon to 
the Elanitie Gulf (Gulf of Akabah) of 
the Red Sea—the most remarkable 
depression known to exist on the sur- 
face of the globe. Through the north- 
exn portion of this extraordinary fis- 
sure the Jordan rushes through the 
lakes of Huleh and Gennesareth down 
its tortuous course to the deep chasm 
ofthe Dead Sea. This portion, about 
150 miles in length, is known among 
the Arabs by the name of //-Ghor. 
The southern boundary of the Ghor is 
the wall of cliffs which crosses the val- 


ley about ten miles south of the Dead | 


Sea. From their summits, southward 
to the Gulf of. Akabah, the valley 
changes its name, or, it would be more 
accurate to say, retains its old name 
of Wady el-Arabah. 

At present our attention may be 
confined to the southern division, to 
that portion of this singular valley 
which has from the most remote date 
borne, as it still continues to bear, the 
name of Arabah. A deep interest 
will always attach to this remarkable 


I 


district, from the fact that it must 
have been the scene of a large portion 
of the wanderings of the children of 
Israel after their repulse from the 
south of the promised land. Wher- 
ever Kadesh and Hormah may here. 
after be found to lie, we know with 
certainty, even in our present state of 
ignorance, that they must have been at 
the north of the Arabah; and there- 
fore ‘‘the way of the Red Sea,” by 
which they journeyed ‘from Mount 
Hor to compass the land of Edom,” 
after the refusal of the King of Edom 
to allow them a passage through his 
country, must have been southward, 
down the Arabah toward the head of 
the gulf, till, as is nearly certain, they 
turned up one of the wadys on the 
jleft, and so made their way by the 
back of the mountain of Seir to the 
land of Moab on the east of the Dead 
Sea. 

The whole length of the Arabah 
proper, from the cliffs south of the 
Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, appears to be rather’ more 
than 100 miles. In breadth it varies. 
North of Petra, that is, about 70 miles 
from the Gulf of Akabah, it is at its 
widest, being perhaps from 14 to 16 
miles across; but it contracts gradu- 
ally to the south till at the gulf the 
opening to the sea is but 4, or, accord- 
ing to some travellers, 2 miles wide. 
The mountains which form the walls 
of this vast valley or trench are the 
legitimate suceessors of those which 
shut in the Ghor, only in every way 
grander and more desert-like. On the 
west are the long horizontal lines of 
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the limestone ranges of the Tih, ‘‘ al- 
ways faithful to their tabular outline 
and blanched desolation,” mounting 
np from the valley by huge steps with 
level barren tracks on the top of each, 
and crowned by the vast plateau of 
the ‘‘ Wilderness of the Wanderings.” 
This western wall ranges in height 
from 1500 to 1800 feet above the floor 
of the Arabah, and through it break 


in the wadys and passes from the des- | 


ert above — unimportant toward the 
south, but farther north larger and of 
more permanent character. The chief 
of these wadys is the Wady ed-Jerafeh, 
which emerges about sixty miles from 
Akabah, and lead its waters, when 
any are flowing, into the Wudy ed-Jeib, 
and through it to the marshy ground 
under the cliffs south of the Dead Sea. 

Two principal passes oceur in this 
range. First, the very steep and diffi- 
eult ascent close to the Akabah, by 
which the road of the Mecea pilgrims 
between the Akabah and Suez mounts 
from the valley to the level of the pla- 
teau of the 77h. It. bears apparently 
no other name than en-Nikb, ‘‘the 
Pass.” The second—es-Sufah—has a 
more direct connection with the Bible 
history, being probably that at which 
the Israelites were repulsed by the 
Canaanites (Deut. i. 44; Num. xiv. 
43-45). It is on the road from Petra 
to Hebron, above Ain el-Weibeh, and 
is not like the former, from the Ara- 
bah to the plateau, but from the pla- 
teau itself to a higher level 1000 feet 
above it. 


(B.) KADESH. 


The position of Kadesh has to satis- 
fy the following conditions: It was a 
city, and one to which, from its name, 
some ancient sanctity belonged, as to 
Horeb.* It was in the wilderness of 
Paran, and also in that of Zin (Num. 
xiii. 21, xx. 1, xxxiii. 36; compare 


* Kades!=holy; it is the same word as 
the Arabic name for Jerusalem, Hl-Khuds. 
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xxxiv. 8,4; Josh. xv. 1): the lattez 
is most probably the Arabah, and ei- 
ther the two deserts overlapped here, 
or Kadesh lay on the borders of both. 
It was close to ‘‘the mountain of the 
Amorites,”” which is marked as the 
end of the first journey to Palestine 
(Deut. i. 19, 20); but it was also on 
the extreme border of Edom (Num. 
xx. 16). It formed an important land- 
mark on the southern frontier of Pal- 
estine, toward its eastern extremity 
(Num. xxxiv. 4; Josh. x. 41, xv. 3; 
comp. Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28.) The 
boundary ran from the ‘‘ ascent of 
Akrabbim” (i. ¢., of scorpions, probably 
the water-shed which crosses the Chor 
about eleven miles south of the Dead 
Sea, nearly in lat. 31° N., and divides 
it from the Arabah), thence along to 
Zin (that is, along the margin of the 
Arabah), whence it ascended on the 
south side to Kadesh-barnea, which 
seems therefore to have stood on the 
edge of the plateau which bounds the 
Arabah on the west. Lastly, we should 
expect the site to be marked by some 
conspicuous rock, answering to that 
which Moses struck when the people 
murmured for water, whence the place 
was called Meripau-KADESsH (from 
Meribah=strife, Num. xx. 13; Deut. 
xxxil. 51; Ez. // éc.), At an earlier 
period Kadesh is mentioned, with 
Mount Seir and El-paran, as overrun 
by Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 7) ;* and 
twice in connection with Abraham’s 
residence in the extreme south of Pal- 
estine, near Gerar (Gen. xvi. 14, xx. 
1). A position so far to the west sug- 
gests that this last may be a different 
place, and may correspond to Azn- 
kades in lat. 30° 438’, and long. 34° 
30’, nearly due south of Gaza.¢ The 

* Its ancient name en-Mishpat (Spring of 
Judgment) agrees with the sanctity implied 
in the name Kadesh. 

t Rev. J. Rowlands, ap. Rey. G. Williams, 
Holy Citu, App. No. 1. The distinction is 
made by Jerome, who identifies this Kndesh 


with a spot in the valley of Gerar, still called 
in his day Beer-dan, the Well of the Judge. 
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doubt raised respecting the identity 
of the Kadesh or Kadesh-barnea, 
whence the spies set out, with the Ka- 
desh or Kadesh-meribah, which was 
the starting-point of the final journey 
in the fortieth year of the wanderings, 
must give way before a careful com- 
parison of the passage cited (comp. 
especially Deut. i. 46, and ii. 14), 
The identification of Kadesh with 
Petra, originally made in the Talmud, 
and lately revived by Dr. Stanley, 
is ingenious and captivating ; but the 
position seems too far both from the 
mountain of the Amorites and from 
the frontier of Palestine—too decided- 
ly within the territory of Edom, and 
too near Mount Hor—to be consistent 
with their former separate stations 
(Num. xx. 22, xxxiti. 36, 37). We 
seem bound to look for a position 
further to the north-west, on the mar- 
gin both of the Arabah and the et- 
Tih, and at the foot of one of the 
passes by which the final ascent is 
made from the plateau of the Z%h to 
the higher level of the hills of South 
Palestine, which are here, so to speak, 
superimposed on the 77h. Robinson 
places it at Ain el-Wetbeh, on the 
road from the Arabah to Hebron, by 
the pass of es-Safeh; and Stanley, 
while objecting that we must look for 
some more definite locality than any 
one of the springs and pools scatter- 
ed in the midst of the desert, admits 
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that this would be in other respects 
not an inappropriate scene (p. 93); 
but he afterward argues for its ex- 
clusion because there is no cliff (sela) 
such as that struck by Moses ; while, 
on the other hand, Sela is used as a 
name for Petra (p. 95). Others seek 
it on the more northerly road which 
runs up the Gor and turns off near 
the south-western margin of the Dead 
Sea to Hebron. But there is anoth- 
er spot which seems best to satis- 
fy all the conditions. In the north- 
east of the desert of et-Tth, and ad- 
joining to the Arabah, is a remarka- 
ble plateau superimposed upon the 
table-land of the former, from which 
it is clearly distinguished by the lofty 
precipices that form its sides. This 
plateau seems to be meant when Kuadesh 
ts spoken of as a district. From this 
plateau the Wady Jerafeh descends 
tothe Arabah, and just at the junction 
there is a fountain of living water 
now called Ain esh-Shehdbeh,* at the 
foot of the lofty cliff H+ Mukrah, which 
exactly answers to the description of 
the rock before which Moses gathered 
the congregation, when he smote it 
twice, and water came out abundant- 
ly. Here, too, the Israelites would 
be in the uttermost borders of Edom, 
and within a short journey to Mount 
Hor. 


* In 30° 15’ N, lat., and 34° 55’ E, long 


Mount Hor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FINAL MARCH FROM KADESH TO THE JORDAN. DEATH OF 
MOSES. A.M. 2552-2553. 3B.c. 1452-1451. 


6 1. Last encampment at Kadesh—Death of Miriam. § 2. Water again 
given from the rock—The sin and sentence of Moses and Aaron. § 3. 
A passage refused through Edom. § 4. March from Kadesh to Mount 
Hor—Death of Aaron. § 5. March down the Arabah and round Mount 
Seir—The fiery serpents and the brazen serpent. § 6. Arrival at 
the brook Zered—March through the Desert of Moab—Territories of 
Moab and Ammon—Conquests of Sihon and Og. § 7. Defeat and de- 
struction of Sihon and Og. § 8. Last encampment on the plains of 
Moab—Batak and Baraam—New Census—Consecration of JosHua—- 
Slaughter of the Midianites. § 9. Settlement of Reuben, Gad, and half 
Manasseh east of Jordan. § 10. Final address of Moses—The Book of 
Deuteronomy—i. His first discourse: Review and introduction—ii. His 
second discourse : Repetition of the Law—iii. His third discourse: The 
blessing and the curse—iy. The Law rewritten—The Song of Moses— 
v. The Blessing of Moses.—vi. His view of the Promised Land—His 
death and buriai. § 11. Character of Moses. 


8 1. Iv the first month of the fortieth year’ from the epoch 
of the Exodus (April, 1452), we find the Israelites again in 


?Only the month is expressly named: we learn the year from Num 
&xxiil., 38. 
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the wilderness of Zin, at Kadesh, whither they seem to have 
marched up the Arabah from Ezion-gaber, at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah.* The doom under which most of the old 
generation had by this time perished, now reached the house 
of Amram. Mrrram, the elder sister of Moses and Aaron, 
died and was buried here.* We have seen her as a young 
girl, watching the cradle of Moses, and aiding in his delivers 
ance.‘ She is spoken of as sharing in the sacred mission of 
her brothers.° When she leads off the song of triumph, on 
the shore of the Red Sea,she is expressly called “ Miriam, 
the prophetess ;”* dnd the ground on which she and Aaron 
rebelled against Moses implies their possession of the pro- 
phetic gift: “Hath Jehovah spoken by Moses? Hath He 
not also spoken by us ?”’ The delay of the march till she 
was free from the defilement of her leprosy proves her high 
consideration.” Lastly, she bore the name of the mother of 
our Lord.’ Tradition makes her the wife of Hur and grand- 
mother of the artist Bezaleel; and it is said that the mourn- 
ing for her, as for her brothers, lasted thirty days.'® In the 
time of Jerome, her tomb was shown near Petra,” 

§ 2. Here, too, Moses and Aaron committed the sin which 
brought them also under the sentence of death, without enter- 
ing the promised land. The people murmured for water, as 
at Rephidim ; and the repetition of the same scene by the new 
generation, even after the discipline of the thirty-eight years’ 
wandering, is true to human nature—not theirs only, but 
ours, of which theirs was the type.” Jehovah interposed in 
the same manner as before: “‘ He clave the rocks in the wil- 
derness....and caused waters to run down like rivers.” 
But, as the miracle had been wrought once already, He de- 
signed to show His power by a greater wonder: Moses and 
Aaron were to stand before the rock (or cliff) in the sight of 
the people ;:and Moses, holding the rod in his hand, was only 
to speak to the rock. But this time the trial was too strong, 
both for his patience and his humanity. Upbraiding the 
people as rebels, he asked, “ Must we fetch you water out of 


2? Num. xx. 1, xxxiii. 36. rebelltous spirit of the peorle, which 
5 Num. xx. 1. 4 Ex. ii. 4-7. afflicted her as well as her brothers. 

§ Micah vi. 4. Sxwxv. 20: 0 Joseph. Ant. iii. 2, § 4, 6, § 1, iv. 
7 Num, xii. 1, 2; comp. 6-8. 4, § 6. ; 
© Num xii, 15: U Hieron. de Loc. Heb. s. v. Cades 


® Heb. Miriam=Gr. Mapidu or Ma-| Barnea. This is one of the traditional 
pia=Lat. Maria=Mary. The name|arguments for identifying that city 
signifies their rebellion, by a prophetic | with Kadesh. 
allusion either to Num. xii. or to the ©! Num. xx. 2-6; comp. Ex. xvii.b. 
8 Ps, Ixxviii. 15, 16, 20, cv. 41; Neh. ix. 15. 
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this rock ?”—and he smote the rock twice with the rod." The 
water gushed out in an abundant stream, which probably fol- 
lowed the march of the people down the Arabah.’* But at 
the same time the word of Jehovah came to Moses and Aaron 
that, because they had not believed and honored Him before 
the people, they should not bring them into the promised 
land. The vlace was called Mrrrpaun (strife), or, more fully, 
MerRrIBau-KADAH.”* 

§ 3. At length the word of Jehovah came to put a term to 
their wanderings, by the welcome command to “turn north- 
ward,”"’ that is, we think, up the Gor,” ii? order to enter the 
promised land by the way followed by the spies round the 
edge of the Dead Sea. It would seem that this route was 
barred by the opposition of King Arad, the Canaanite.” 
There was another way eastward, through the passes of 
Mount Seir, the land of the children of Esau, whom the people 
were enjoined not to molest, but to buy of them, both food 
and water.” While still at Kadesh, therefore, Moses sent 
messengers to the King of Edom, recounting what God had 
done for Israel, asking for a passage, and promising to keep 
peaceably by the highway, and to pay for the water that the 
people and the cattle might drink. The Edomites not only 
refused ‘the request, but barred the passage with an armed 
force,” 

§ 4. The only way now open was down the Arabah, and 
accordingly “ they passed by from the children of Esau, which 
dwelt in Seir, through the way of the Arabah.”” Their first 
march was to Mount Hor (i. e., the mountain), “in the edge 
of the land of Edom.’** Here we once more reach certain 
ground ; for the whole course of the narrative confirms the 
tradition which identifies Hor with the majestic “ mountain 
of the prophet Aaron” (Jebel Nebi-Harin), which stands on 
the eastern edge of the Arabah, above which it rises 4000 
feet, having Petra at its eastern foot. “In this great valley,” 
says Dean Stanley, “there is no more question of the course 


Cuar. XIV. 


M Num. xx. 7-11. 

»® The allusion of St. Paul no doubt 
embraces both miracles, and the 
phrase, ‘‘the Rock that followed 

“them,” seems appropriate to both (1 
Cor. x. 4). 

* Num. xii. 13); Dent. xxxit. bill; 
Ez. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28. 

Deut. i1..3. 

* See Notes and Iilustrations (A.) 
to chap. xiii. . 


1 Num. xxi. 1, 2. 

” Deut. ii. 4-6. 

*1 Num. xx. 14-21; Judg. xi. 17; 
but, as has already been intimated, 
this may refer to their first attempt 
to pass through Edom, on their first 
repulse from Kadesh. 

» Dent. ii. 8. The word, which 
means desert, is rendered plain in out 
version. 

?8 Num. xx. 22, 23, xxxiii. 37. 


- 
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of the Israelites. It is, indeed, doubtful whether they passed 
up it on their way to Canaan; but no one can doubt that 
they passed down it, when the valleys of Edom were closed 
against them.””* 

It is very probable that Hor, like Sinai, was already a sanc- 
tuary of the desert tribes. To this dignity,and its natural 
grandeur, was now added the solemnity of Aaron’s death, 
which was appointed by Jehovah to take place here. This 
event was not only the decease of so great a personage as the 
colleague and elder brother of Moses, but it involved the de- 
mise of the first high-priest, and the investiture of his suc: 
cessor. In the sight of all the congregation, Moses led up 
Aaron and his son Eleazar to Mount Hor, and stripped Aaron 
of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar; and Aaron died 
in the top of the mount. ‘Travellers have found a position on 
the summit well suited for the public ceremony; but we need 
not suppose that Aaron actually died in the sight of the peo- 
ple. He was buried either on the mountain, or at its foot, 
and the people mourned for him thirty days.” 

Aaron died on the first day of the fifth month from the epoch 
of the Exodus (Ad—July and August, 1452 B.c.), at the age 
of 123. He was therefore born in 1575 8.c., four years before 
the birth of Moses. As the first-born of the house of Amram, 
the priesthood of that house would be a part of his birthright. 
His natural eloquence fitted him to be the organ of Moses in 
his mission to Egypt; and he not only spoke for him, but 
wrought the miracles at his bidding. Throughout the scenes 
in the desert, he is associated with Moses in leading the peo- 
ple; but Moses stands above him as mediator with God, and 
as favored with His direct and open revelations. Even when 
Aaron is made hjgh-priesf/ he receives his authority from Mo- 
ses. When left‘alone to govern the people, he at once yield- 
ed to their willfulness, believing probably that it was a wise 
concession to give them a visible symbol of God’s presence ; 
and so he became the minister of idolatry and debauchery. 
His feeble excuse on this occasion betrays that unstable char- 
acter, which could not go alone without his brother ; but, as 
is usual with such characters, he made a rash attempt to as- 
sert his independence, under the influence of Miriam. On all 
other occasions we find him sharing the cares of Moses, and 
joining even in his errors, as in the sin which shut them both 
out from the promised land. It has been well observed that 


*4 Sinai and Palestine, p. 84. Deut. x. 6, xxxii. 50; comp. xxxiv 
2 Num. xx. 23-29, xxxiii. 38; |8. 
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the very defects of Aaron’s character, and especially his sin 
and repentance in the matter of the golden calf, fitted him 
the more for the office of a high-priest—“ Who can have 
compassion on the ignorant and the erring, for that he him- 
self also is compassed with infirmity.”*° And he could also 
sympathize with deep suffering, such as he felt when his sons 
Nadab and Abihu were slain for their sacrileee—* and Aaron 
held his peace.””” All these points are placed by the Apos: 
tle in striking contrast to His priesthood, whose perfect and 
sinless human nature makes Him have sympathy without in- 
firmity.”* 

Aaron’s wife was named Elisheba.” Of his four sons, two 
survived him— Eleazar and Ithamar. The family of the 
former held the high-priesthood till the time of Eli, who be- 
longed to the house of Ithamar. The descendants of Eli re- 
tained it down to the reign of Solomon, who deposed Abiathar, 
and gave the office to Zadok, of the family of Eleazar.*° The 

traditional tomb of Aaron, on one of the two summits of 
Mount Hor, is marked by a Mohammedan chapel, the dome of 
which forms a white spot on the dark red sandstone.” 

§ 5. The march of the Israelites was now down the Arabah, 
out of which they turned by way of Ezion-gaber and Elath 
into the wilderness of Moab.” The site of Ezion-gaber (the 
Giants back-bone) is uncertain: we only know‘that it was 
at the head of the Gulf of Akabah, and a great port for the 
commerce with the Indian Ocean, which took that route in 
the days of Solomon and Jehoshaphat. It was afterward 
eclipsed by Exarn (the palm-trees), which still identify it with 
the Allana of later times, and the modern Akabah. The 
gulf which bore its name of old, as now (Sinus A#laniticus 
Gulf of Akabah), yielded its importance as a highway of 
commerce to the Gulf of Suez, in consequence of the building 
of Alexandria; but the beauties of its red shores and clear 
blue waters, filled with red coralline sea-weed, are still the 


*6 Heb. v. 2; comp. vii. 28. the hills, with three low peaks visible 
of Ieee Gb ** Heb. y.-vili. |beyond. This is the Wady Jthm, 
2X SVi.e28. which turns the eastern range of the 
 * 1 Sam. ii. 30-36; 1 K. ii. 27;|Arabah, and through which the Is- 
‘Joseph. Ant. v. 11, § 5, viii. 1, § 3. |raelites must have passed on their 
*) Stanley, p. 86. way to Moab. It is still one of the 


Num. xxi. 4; Deut. ii. 8. The|regular roads to Petra, and in ancient 
pass by which they must have left the| times seems to have been the main 
Arabah is thus described by Dean) approach from Elath or Akabah, asit 
Stanley : ‘On the west are the lime-| is the only road from the south which 
stone ranges of the Tih, horizontal as| enters Petra through the Sik or cleft” 
before. On the east is a low gap in! (Sinai und Palestine, pp. 84, 85%. 
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same.** To this place “the Israelities came on their return 
from Kadesh, and through a gap in the eastern hills they 
finally turned off to Moab. It was a new Red Sea for them; 
and they little knew the glory which it would acquire, when 
it became the channel of all the wealth of Solomon.”” 

They now finally passed out of the neighborhood of the Red 
Sea into the elevated region which lies to the east of the se- 
“ies of valleys that extend from the head of the Gulf of Aka- 
bah to’the sources of the Jordan. Here they found, not the 
Canaanities whom they were to subdue, but tribes kindred 
to themselves, whom they were forbidden to molest; the de- 
scendants of Esau and of Lot. First they skirted the eastern 
side of Mount Seir, the home of the Edomites, who would 
seem to have yielded them, in this direction, the friendly pas- 
sage which they could hardly have resisted on the open des- 
ert.°° The route lay along the margin of the great desert of 
Nejd,“ and the soul of the people was much discouraged be- 
cause of the way.”** God punished their murmurs by send- 
ing among them serpents, whose fiery bite was fatal. On 
their prayer of repentance a remedy was found. Moses was 
commanded to make a serpent of brass, whose polished sur- 
face shone like fire, and to set it up on the banner-pole in the 
midst of the people; and whoever was bitten by a serpent 
had but to look up at it and live.” In recounting the perils cf 
the wilderness, Moses speaks of the “fiery serpents and scor- 
pions ;”** and these reptiles still abound in the region about 
the Gulf of Akabah.* But a far deeper interest belongs to 
this incident of the pilgrimage of Israel. “ As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him should not per. 
ish, but have eternal life.”* 

Preserved as a relic, whether on the spot of its first eree- 
tion or elsewhere,” the Brazen Serpent, called by the name 
of Nehushtan, became an object of idolatrous veneration, 
probably in connection with the Ophite worship that was 
adopted in the reign of Ahaz, with all the other idolatries of 
the neighboring nations; and the zeal of Hezekiah destroy 


8° Stanley, p. 83. These are the| ‘%* Deut. viii. 15. 


features of the whole sea, which 
caused it to be called the Red Sea, 
and, by the Hebrews the Sea of 
Weeds. 

* Stanley, p. 84. 

*® Deut. ii. 29. 

™ Num. xxi. 4-9. 


12 


86 Num. xxi. 4. 


* Buckhardt, Laborde, ete., quoted 
by Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, pp, 
219, 220. 

2 John ti. 1415: 

“Ewald conjectures that it may 
have remained at Zalmonah. as thé 
object of occasional pilgrimage, 
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ed it with the other idols of his father.* But the passion 
for relics is not extinguished by the destruction of its ob: 
jects. In a.p. 971, a Milanese envoy to Constantinople, be- 
ing asked to select a present from the imperial treasures, 
chose a brazen serpent, which the Greeks assured him was 
made of the same metal that Hezekiah had broken up; and 
this serpent, probably the idol of some Ophite sect, is stiil 
shown in the Church of St. Ambrose at Milan as that whick 
was lifted up by Moses in the wilderness. ° 

§ 6. We may assume that this happened either at Zatmo- 
nau or Punon,” which are equally unknown with the next 
station, Osoru.“* Then follows Isz-Aparm (the heaps of 
Abarim), in the wilderness on the east border of Moab," a 
name suggesting the foot-hills (piedmont) of the “ mountains 
of ABarim ” (the heights or highlands), which are mentioned 
four stages farther on,** and which are a limestone range, 
running north and south through Moab, along the east side 
of the Dead Sea and the lower Jordan, opposite the region 
about Jericho. Their highest point was NxEso, the “ head ” 
of the Piscan, or “height,” from which Moses viewed the 
promised land.” They entered these highlands after crossing 
the valléy and brook of Zared or Zered (perhaps the Wady el- 
Afhsy, at the south-east corner of the Dead Sea), which Moses 
marks as the terminus of the thirty-eight years’ wander- 
ings 

From the Wady of Zered on the south to the broad ra- 
vine of the River Arnon™ on the north, lay the territory of 
Moab,” also called Ar, along the southern half of the east- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea; and a southern branch of the 
Arnon bounded their country on the east. Shortly before 
the Exodus, the warlike Amorites (Aighlanders) had passed 
the Jordan under their King Simon, and had driven the Mo- 
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9K. xvili.4. The common sup-| Amorites, on the north of Moab 


position that Hezekiah called it Ne- 
hushtan (a thing of brass), in contempt, 
though supported by the LXX., seems 
hot so exact a version as ‘‘one (7.e., 
men) had called it Nehushtan.” 

43 Num. xxxiil. 41, 42. 

“4 Num. xxi. 10, 11, xxxiii. 43, 44. 

4° Num. xxi. 11, xxxiii. 44. 

4° Num. xxxiii. 47. 

*7 Compare Num. xxvii. 12; Deut. 
Xxxii. 49. 

4 Deut. ii. 14. 

* The River Arnon formed the 
beundary between Moab and_ the 


(Num. xxi. 18, 14, 24, 26; Judg. xi. 
22), and afterward between Moab and 
Israel (Reuben), Deut. ii. 24, 36, iii. 
8, 12, 16, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 1, 2, xiii. 
9,16; Judg. xi. 13, 26). It is now 
called Wady el-Mojeb, and flows 
through a deep ravine into the Dead 
Sea. The chasm through which it 
flows still answers to the ‘‘ locum vat« 
lis in preerupta demersze satis horribi- 
lem et periculosum” which it was in 
the days of Jerome. 

5° See Notes and Tilustrations to ch 
vii. (Moapires Ant AMMONITES). 
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abites out of the region between the Arnon and the Jab- 
bok ;” so that these rivers were now the southern and north- 
ern boundaries of the kingdom of Sihon, whose capital was 
Heshbon.” North of the Jabbok, the great upland territory 
of Basuan, extending to Mount Hermon, formed the king. 
dom of the giant Oa, who is also called an Amorite. Such 
was the state of the country east of Jordan, which formed 
no part of the land marked out for the first settlement of the 
Israelites, but events drew them on to its conquest. 

Having been forbidden to molest Moab or Ammon, they 
asked for a peaceable passage through the former, which 
would seem from some statements to have been granted, and 
from others to have been refused. But the last of these 
passages may refer, as we have seen,” to an earlier period; 
and the second only speaks of the withholding of actual as- 
sistance in supplies. Probably, as in the case of Edom, a di- 
rect passage was refused, but the people were left unmolested 
in passing over the upper courses of the Zered and the Ar- 
non, and round the eastern slope of the intervening hills by 
the margin of the desert. Such a course would bring them 
“to the mountains of Abarim, before Nebo,” on “the top of 
Pisgah,” facing the JEsHIMoN, or wilderness; and their 
march from the Arnon to this position is expressly said to 
have been from the wilderness,” and on the border ot Moab.” 

Another indication that the people passed through the des- 
ert, and not through the fertile lands of Moab, is furnished 
by the very interesting notice of the station of BrEr, so call- 
ed from the well which was opened before all the people at 
the command of Jehovah.” 

§ 7. From their encampment in the wilderness of Kedemoth 
(the position of which is doubtful), the Israelites sent a mes- 
sage to Sihon, asking for a passage through his territory to 
the fords of Jordan opposite to Jericho, where they designed 
to enter the promised land, and promising to abstain from 
every disorder.” The Amorite king not only refused the 
request, but marched out with all his forces against Israel 
into the wilderness. A decisive battle at Janaz” gave to 
Israel his whole territory. Sihon was slain, with his sons 


51 See p. 91. LXX. give ‘‘from the well,” namely 
52 Num. xxi. 26-30. the Beer of v. 16. 
53 Deut. ii. 28, 29, xxiii.4-: Judg.| °’ Num. xxi. 15. 
xi. 17. “4 Chap. xiii. § 10. 8 Num. xxi.16. See § 7. 
® Num. xxxiii. 47, xxi. 20. °° Num. xxi. 21, 22; Deut. ii. 26- 


* Num. xxi. 18. | Perhaps, how-|30. 
ever, this is an error of the text: the| °° This site is also doubtful, 
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and all his people, even to the women and children, and Israc} 
dwelt in their cities from Aroer on the Arnon to the Jabbok 
(Moiet Amman)." To the east of the southern branch of this 
river lay the territory of Ammon, too strong to be attacked 
even had it been permitted.” They followed up their victory 
by taking Jaazmr, a stronghold of the Amorites in Mount 
Gilead ; and then they crossed the Jabbok into the district 
of Bashan. Here they encountered the giant King Og, who 
ruled over sixty fenced cities in the district of Argod.” He 
was defeated at Edrei, and slain with his sons and his people, 
as had been done to Sihon. Among the spoil was the iron 
bedstead of Og,9 cubits long and 4 cubits broad (13$ feet 
by 6), which was preserved in Rabbath-ammon as a me: 
morial of his vast stature; for he was the last of the giant 
race of the Rephaim, who had dwelt of old in Ashteroth. 
karnaim, the capital of Og.* 

These first great victories of the new generation of Israel 
gave them the whole region east of Jordan as far as the des- 
ert, from the Arnon on the south to Mount Hermon or Sirion 
on the north; the region soon after allotted to the tribes of 


_ % Num. xxi. 23-30; Deut. ii. 30- 
36; Judg. xi. 19-22. 
62 Num. xxi. 24; Deut. ii. 37. 
®°°'The limits of Bashan are very 
strictly defined. It extended from 
the ‘‘ border of Gilead” on the south 
to Mount Hermon on the north (Deut. 
ii. 3, 10, 14; Josh. xii. 5; 1 Chron. 
v. 23), and from the Arabah or Jor- 
dan valley on the west to Salchah 
(Sulkhad) and the border of the Gesh- 
urites, and the Maacathites on the 
east (Josh. xii. 3-5; Deut. iii. 10). 
Argob, which means the stony, with its 
sixty strongly-fortified cities, formed 
a principal portion of Bashan (Deut. 
iii. 4, 5). In later times Argob was 
called Trachonitis, apparently a mere 
translation of tne older name. It is 
now named the Lejah—a very re- 
markable district south of Damascus, 
and east of the Sea of Galilee. This 
extraordinary region—about twenty- 
two miles from north to south by four- 
teen from west to east, and of a reg- 
ular, almost oval, shape — has been 
described as an ocean of basaltic 
rocks and boulders, tossed about in 
the wildest confusion, and intermin- 


gled with fissures and crevices in every 
direction. ‘Strange as it may seem, 
this ungainly and forbidding region 
is thickly studded with deserted cities 
and villages, in all of which the dwell- 
ings are solidly built and of remote 
antiquity ’ (Porter, 238). The ruins 
of Edrei, still bearing the name Kdr’a, 
stand on a rocky promontory which 
projects from the south-west corner of 
the Lejah. The site is a strange one 
—without water, without access, ex- 
cept over rocks and through defiles 
all but impracticable. 

°* Some have supposed that this 
was one of the common flat beds used 
sometimes on the housetops of east- 
ern cities, but made of iron instead of 
palm-branches, which would not have 
supported the giant’s weight. It is 
more probable that the Hebrew words 
mean a ‘‘sarcophagus of black ba- 
salt,” a rendering of which they un- 
doubtedly admit. The Arabs still re« 
gard black basalt as iron, 

° Num. xxi. 33-85; Deut. iii. 1. 
11; comp. Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 20, 
21; and Josh, xiii, 12. 
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Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. But still more, 
they were an earnest of the conquest of the promised land; 
and they are ever after commemorated among the most sig- 
nal mercies of Jehovah by the responsive anthems of the tem- 
ple-service, giving thanks to Jehovah :~ 


‘To Him which smote great kings: for His mercy endureth forever: 
And slew famous kings : for His mercy endureth forever : 
Sihon, king of the Amorites : for His mercy endureth forever : 
And Og, the king of Bashan: for His inercy endureth forever : 
And gave them their land for an heritage : for His mercy endureth forever: 
Even an heritage unto Israel His servant: for His mercy endureth forever.’ 


§ 8. At length the Israelites made their last encampment 
on the east side of the Jordan in “ the desert plains of Moab.” 
Their tents were pitched among the long groves of acacias 
(shittim) which cover the topmost of the three terraces that 
form the basin ofthe Jordan, from ABEL-sHITTIM” (the mead- 
ow of acacias) on the north, to Bethjeshimoth™ (the house of 
the wastes) on the south. As in the tropical climate of the 
valley they enjoyed the shelter of the cool groves and the 
abundant springs, they could see on the opposite terrace the 
green meadows of Jericho, their first intended conquest. But 
there still remained work for them on the left bank. The 
hills of Abarim, which rose close behind them, were present- 
ly occupied by a watchful and wily enemy. 

The conquest of the Amorites had roused the Moabites 
from their doubtful neutrality. Their king, Balak, the son of 
Zippor (the king who had been defeated by Sihon), seeing 
that Israel was too strong for him in the field, made a con- 
federacy with the sheikhs of Midian, several of whom appear 
to have led their Bedouin life within the territories of Moab, 
owning a certain allegiance to the king.” The united forces 
encamped on the heights of Abarim; while Balak sought 
mightier help from another quarter. 

There was living at Pethor, in Mesopotamia, a prophet 
named BaLaam, the son of Beor : ; one of those who still retain- 
ed the knowledge of the true God, by whom he was favored 
with prophetic visions. He seems, however, to have prac- 
ticed the more questionable arts of divination, and to have 
made gain of his supernatural knowledge. His fame was 
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spread far and wide among the tribes of the desert. “I wot 
that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou 
cursest is cursed,”” is the belief on which Balak grounded his 
invitation to Balaam to come and curse Israel, after which he 
hoped he might prevail against them and drive them out of 
the land. The message was carried by the elders, both of 
Moab and of Midian, with the rewards for his divinations in 
their hand. The temptation was too great for the prophet’s 
integrity ; and he “forsook the right way and went astray,” 
into that which the Apostle Peter calls “ the way of Balaam, 
the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteousness.” 
Both as a prophet, and from the fame which had spread over 
all the surrounding countries, he must have known that Israel 
were the people of his God; and that he had nothing to do 
with the messengers of Balak. He hesitated, and was lost, 
but not without repeated warnings. Instead of dismissing 
the messengers, he invited them to remain for the night, while 
he consulted God. He received the plain answer: “Thou ~ 
shall not go with them; thou shall not curse the people, for 
they are blessed ;” and in the morning he sent them away.” 

Balak again sent more numerous and more honorable en- 
voys, with a more pressing message, and promises of great 
honors and rewards. Balaam declared his inability, for all the 
wealth of Balak—not to entertain the proposal for a moment, 
but—to go beyond the word of the Lord his God, to. whom 
he again referred the case. And this time God visited him 
with the severest punishment, which He reserves for the will- 
ful sinner: He “ gave him his own desire ;””* but while de 
livering him to the destruction he courted, He made him the 
instrument of blessing Israel in strains among the sublimest 
of sacred poetry. Balaam was commanded to go with the 
men, but—as he himself had already said—to utter only the 
words that, God should put in his mouth; and, in all that fol 
lows, we see how vainly he strove to break through the pre 
scribed limit and to earn the wages of his apostasy.” 

He received one last warning in a prodigy that befell him 
on the road. The beast that bore him swerved twice from 
the way, and saved him from the uplifted sword of the An- 
gel-Jehovah, who had come out to withstand him; and the 
third time, where the pass was too narrow to escape, she fell 
down beneath him, and, on his smiting her again, “ the dumb 
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ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbad the madness of the 
prophet.”’* His eyes were now opened, and he beheld the 
angel, who refused the offer which he now made to turn back, 
and repeated the injunction to go with the men, but to speak 
only what Hx” should say to him. 

Balak went to meet Balaam at a city on the Avion (p er- 
haps Aroer), and brought him to the city of Airjath-huzoth,” 
where the king held a great feast in the prophet’s honor. 
On the morrow, Balak and Balaam began their unhalloweG 
ceremonies.” Thrice they ascended those eminences, which 
‘were consecrated to the worship of the heathen deities,” as 
places whence the prophet might see and curse the people, 
and thrice did “ Jehovah their God turn the curse into a bless- 
ing, because Jehovah loved them.” Lest Balaam’s courage 
should fail him at the sight of the vast encampment surround- 
ing the tabernacle, with its sign of Jehovah’s presence in 
the cloud, Balak took him first to a hill sacred to Baal, whence 
he could see the utmost part of the people. Here Balaam 
bade Balak prepare seven altars, on each of which he offered 
a bullock and a ram,” and then retired to another hill to con- 
sult Jehovah. From His mouth the prophet received the 
word ; and he returned to confound Balak and his princes 
by asking, “ How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed ? 
or how shall I defy whom Jehovah hath not defied ?’—at 
the same time prophesying Israel’s separation from all nations 
and their countless numbers ; and concluding by the oft-quo- 
ted ejaculation, “ Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his !” 

‘The experiment was repeated from another eminence, “ thi: 
field of Zophim, on the top of Pisgah,” a more elevated point 
of observation, but still not commanding the great body of 
the camp. Here the same ceremonies were repeated, with 
the same result : and God’s message by the prophet declare il 
His own eternal truth ; His forgiving love to His peopie; 
His perpetual presence among them, making them proof 
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against enchantment; and their future career of lion-like 
prowess against their enemies. Balak vented his disappoint- 
ment in the cry, “ Neither curse them at all, nor bless them 
at all;” but he would not give up without a last trial.” 

This third time he brought Balaam up to the very sanctu- 
ary of the national deity Peor, the same topmost summit— 
Nebo, the head of Pisgah—from which Moses soon after 
‘viewed the promised land. The sevenfold sacrifice was re- 
‘oeated, but Balaam laid aside his arts of divination, for he 
saw that it pleased Jehovah to bless Israel. His view em- 
braced the whole camp of Israel, spread out among the acacia 
groves by the river at his feet ; it ranged over their promised 
possessions in the hills of Judah, Ephraim, and Gilead ; and, 
as “he saw Israel abiding in their tents according to their 
tribes, the Spirit of God came upon him, and he took up his 
parable,” the prophecy of the man whose eyes were at length 
opened. In the goodly array of their tents he saw the omen 
of the destruction of the nations around: and ended, “ Blessed 
is he that blesseth thee ; and cursed is he that curseth thee.”™ 
Heedless of the rage of Balak, or of his cruel sarcasm, “J 
thought to promote thee to great honor; but lo, Jehovah hath 
kept thee back from honor,” Balaam declared that, before 
returning to his home, he must complete his prophecy of 
what the people should do to the hcathen in the last days.™ 
For the fourth time he opened his mouth, and proclaimed his 
distant vision of the “Star of Jacob,” the “Sceptre of Israel,” 
who should smite Moab—a prophecy in part fulfilled by the 
victories of David; but, as the titles plainly show, pointing 
forward to the kingdom of Messiah over the outcast branches 
of the chosen family. Then, as his eye ranged over the dis- 
tant mountains of Seir, the home of Edom, and the table-land 
of the desert, over which the children of Amalek wandered, 
and the home of the Kenites full in his sight, among the rocks 
of Engedi on the farther shores of the Dead Sea, he predicted 
their destruction ; till the vision carried him back to the banks 
of his native Euphrates, and he saw the conquests of Asshur 
overturned by ships coming from the coasts of Chittim, the 
unknown lands beyond the Western Sea, and he exclaimed, 
** Alas ! who shall live when God doeth this!” And he rose 
up, and returned to the place assigned for his abode.* 

Can we read the sublime prophecies of Balaam without 
wishing that his desire for his latter end might have been 
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fulfilled? Doubtless 7t might have been, had he renounced 
the vain hope of gain and honor, and returned to repent of 
his sin, and thank the God who had turned it into a blessing. 
But he remained among the Moabites and Midianites, cling- 
ing doubtless to the chance ofreward ; and provoked his fate 
by a new and more effectual plot against Israel. By his ad- 
vice the people were tempted to share in the lascivious rites 
of Peor, and to commit whoredom with the daughters of 
Moab.” The wrath of Jehovah was shown in a plague which 
broke out in the camp, and destroyed 24,000 men. Moses 
doomed all the offenders to death, and Phinehas, the son of 
Kleazar, the high-priest, set an example of zeal by transfix- 
ing with a javelin a man of Israel in the arms of a woman of 
Moab, whom he had brought into his tent in the face of the 
congregation as they wept before Jehovah. The plague was 
stayed, and the covenant of Jehovah was renewed with the 
Louse of Eleazar, assuring him a perpetual priesthood.” 

For these plots against Israel, as well as for their former 
inhospitality, the Moabites were excluded from the congrega- 
tion to the tenth generation ;** and the Midianites were doom- 
ed to destruction.“ The execution of this sentence was the 
last act of the government of Moses. All the men of Midian 
were slain, with the princes who had been allied with Balak, 
and Balaam died in the general slaughter. Their cities were 
burnt and their spoil taken, and the women, who had been 
saved alive, were slain by the command of Moses, the female 
children only being spared. At the same time a law was 
made for the equitable division of the spoil between those who 
went forth to battle and those who remained in the camp.” 

Before this war another census had been taken, by which 
the number was found to be about the same as before Sinak 
384 years before (the exact decrease was 820) ;°’ and JosHua 
was consecrated by the high-priest Eleazar to be the succes- 
sor of Moses.” 

§ 9. After the slaughter of the Midianites, the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad came to Moses and Eleazar and the elders, 
with the request that they might have for their possession the 
' conquered land on the east of Jordan, the upland pastures 
of which made it desirable for their numerous cattle. Moses 
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at first rebuked them sharply, a8 if they were repeating the 
sin of their fathers at Kadesh-barnea; but on their promise 
that they would only leave their families and their cattle in 
their new abodes, while they themselves would march armed 
in the van of their brethren, till the whole land should be 
subdued, he yielded to their request, and bound them solemn- 
ly to their engagement.” 

The tribe of Reuben was settled in the south of the region 
beyond Jordan, from the Arnon to the southern slopes of 
Mount Gilead. That mountain was given to Gad, whose 
northern border just touched the sea of Chinnereth (lake of 
Gennesareth). The north-east part of Gilead and the land of 
Bashan, as far as Mount Hermon, were at the same time allot- 
ted to half the tribe of Manasseh, who came under the same 
engagement as their brethren. In the final account of the set- 
tlement of the country we read how faithfully the two tribes 
and a half fulfilled their promise.” Still they can hardly be 
acquitted of a certain selfish grasping at present advantage ; 
and their fault brought its own punishment, for their position 
exposed them to attack, and they were the first of the Israel- 
ites who were carried into captivity.” 

§ 10. The work of Moses was now finished : he had already 
received the command of God to ascend Mount Abarim, and 
view the land into which he must not enter; and his succes- 
sor had been solemnly ordained. But before his departure he 
assembled all the people, rehearsed to them the dealings of 
Jehovah and their own conduct since they had departed 
from Egypt; repeated the law, with certain modifications 
and additions, and enforced it with the most solemn exhorta- 
tions, warnings, and prophecies of their future history. This 
address (or rather series of addresses) is contained in the 
Book of DEuTERoNomy (the repetition of the law). It was de- 
livered in the plains of Moab, in the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year from the epoch of the Exodus (Adar—February, 
1451, p.c.). It consists of three discourses, followed by the 
Song of Moses, the Blessing of Moses, and the story of his 
death. 

i. In the Hirst Discourse,"* Moses strives briefly, but very 
earnestly, to warn the people against the sins for which their 
fathers failed to enter the promised land, and to impress upon 
them the one simple lesson of obedience ; that they might 
in their turn, be ready to enter into the land. With this spe 
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cial object, he recapitulates the chief events of the last forty 
years in the wilderness, and especially those events which 
had the most immediate bearing on the entry of the people 
into the promised land. 

ii. The Second Discourse” enters more fully into the act- 
ual precepts of the law: in fact, it may be viewed as the body 
of the whole address, the former being an introduction. It 
contains a recapitulation, with some modifications and addi- 
tions, of the law already given on Mount Sinai. Yet it is not 
bare recapitulation, or naked enactment, but every word 
shows the heart of the lawgiver full at once of zeal for God 
and of the most fervent desire for the welfare of his nation. 
It is the Father no less than the Legislator who speaks. And 
while obedience and life are throughout bound up together, 
it is the obedience of a loving heart, not a service of formal 
constraint, which is the burden of his exhortations.”° 

iii. The Third Discourse® relates almost entirely to the sol- 
emn sanctions of the law: the blessing and the curse. Moses 
now speaks in conjunction with the elders of the people,’” 
and with the priests and Levites,"” whose office it would be 
to carry out the ceremony, which was prescribed in anticipa- 
tion of the people’s settlement in Palestine. 

The place selected was that sacred spot in the centre of 
the land, where Abraham and Jacob had first pitched their 
tents, under the oaks of Moreh, and where the first altar to 
God had been erected. Here the green valley of Shechem is’ 
bounded by two long rocky hills on the north and south, the 
former being the Mount Expat, the latter the Mount Grrizin, 
of the passage before us. 

As soon as they should have crossed over Jordan, the peo- 
ple were commanded to set up, on the summit of bal, great 
stones covered with plaster, and inscribed with the law of 
God. They were also to build an altar; and this seems to 
have been distinct from the stones, though the point is some- 
what doubtful. Then (to use the historical form of expres- 
Rion, as the scene is described more fully here than on its act- 
ual performance under Joshua), the twelve tribes were di- 
vided between the two hills. On Gerizim stood Simeon, 
Levi, Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and Benjamin, to bless the peo- 
ple: on Ebal, Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naph- 
tali, to utter the cwrses which are then fully recited." 

Moses then proceeds to amplify the blessing and the curse, 
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but chiefly the latter, as the warning was more needed. 
That sad prophetic anticipation of the course actually follow- 
ed by the Israelites, which runs through the whole book, be- 
comes now especially prominent; and he denounces, with ter- 
rible explicitness, the curses of disease and pestilence, death 
and famine, failure in every work, subjection to their own 
servants, invasion by a mighty nation, with all the horrors 
of defeat and siege, ending in the forlorn lot of the captive in 
a foreign land, oppressed by his tyrants and uncertain of his 
very life. “In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it 
were even! and at even thou shalt say, Would God it were 
morning !” and, to crown all, they would be led back at last 
to their bondage in Egypt.’ 

iv. Having finished these discourses, Moses encouraged 
the people and Joshua, their new leader, to go over Jordan 
and take possession of the land.’ He then wrote “ this 
law,” and delivered it to the Levites, to be kept in the ark 
of the covenant, as a perpetual witness against the people ; 
and he commanded them to read it to all Israel, when as- 
sembled at the Feast of Tabernacles, every seventh year, in 
the solemnity of the Sabbatic year.” 

By the command of Jehovah, who appeared in the cloud to 
Moses and Joshua when they presented themselves at the 
door of the Tabernacle, Moses added to the book of the law a 
song, which the children of Israel were enjoined to learn, as 
a witness for Jehovah against them.""° This “Song of Moses” 
recounts the blessings of God, the Rock :—His perfect work, 
His righteous ways, and the corrupt requital of His foolish 
people, though He was their father, who bought and created 
and established them. It contrasts His mercies with their 
sins; declares their punishment and the judgment of their 
oppressors, as alike displaying the glory and vengeance of 
Him beside whom there is no god; and it concludes by 
prophesying the time when the Gentiles should rejoice with 
His people, and all should join to celebrate His marvellous 
works and judgments in “the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb.”'” 

v. Moses now received the final summons for his depar- 
ture." But first he uttered, not now as the legislator and 
teacher of his people, but as the prophet, wrapt in the vis: 
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ions of the future, his blessing on the twelve tribes."® This 
blessing of Moses closely resembles, in its structure and con- 
tents, the dying blessing of Jacob on his sons, but with very 
interesting differences. Besides the new and fervent de- 
scription of Levi’s priesthood,'"’ it is remarkable for the ab- 
sence of those darker shades, which were cast over Jacob’s 
language by the faults of his sons. It speaks only of the 
favors that God would shower on the tribes ;}" and it de- 
scribes most richly the happiness of the whole people, who 
are mentioned, here and in the preceding song, by the sym- 
bolical name of Jusuurun, the beloved, which is only used 
again by Isaiah.’” 

vi. “ And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto 
the mountain of Nebo (the head), the summit of Pisgah (the 
doo that is over against Jericho. And Jehovah showed 
him all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and 
the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of Ju- 
dah, even unto the utmost sea, and the south, and the plain 
of the valley of Jericho the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar.”'" 
Thus minutely does the supplement to the Book of Deuter- 
onomy describe the scene which lay open before Moses, 
when he was alone with God upon the sacred mountain of 
the Moabites; embracing the four great masses of the in- 
heritance on the eagt, the north, the centre,and the south, 
with the plain that lay at his feet. Not that his eye, though 
still undimmed by his thrice forty years,’ could literally 
Lehold all that is here named: “the foreground of the pic- 
ture alone was clearly discernible ; its dim distances were to 
be supplied by what was beyond, though suggested by what 
was: within, the range of the actual prospect of the seer.”'" 
After receiving the last assurance that this was the land 
promised to Abraham and his seed, “ Moses the servant of 
Jehovah died there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of Jehovah.”"’® God himself buried him “in a ravine 
before Bethpeor,” in front of the very sanctuary of “ the 
abomination of the Moabites.” The allusion of St. Jude 
seems to imply that the fallen angel, who was really wor- 
shiped there, disputed this invasion of his sanctuary with the 
“ divine prince, the chief of the angels” (Michael, the arch- 
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angel), who rebuked him with the same calm authority which 
He used on the mount of the temptation.’ Another and a 
different profanation, by the idolatrous zeal or later ages for 
the so-called “ Holy Places,” was guarded against by the’con- 
cealment of the spot; and we almost shrink from mention- 
ing the absurd attempt to contradict the mystery by the 
rude mosque, on the opposite side of the Dead Sea, which 
pretends to mark “the tomb of the prophet Moses.” ‘That 
‘of him which it was really left for posterity to seek, besides 
the record of his deeds,"* was his living likeness, in the 
prophet whom God promised to raise up of his brethren, as 
He had raised up him, even Christ. 

The children of Israel mourned for Moses in the plains of 
Moab thirty days; and they rendered obedience to Joshua, 
the son of Nun, on whom Moses had laid his hands, and who 
was full of the spirit of wisdom."* 

§ 11. In portraying the character of Moses, we avail our- 
selves of the graphic description of Dean Stanley :'” 

It has sometimes been attempted to reduce this great 
character into a mere passive instrument of the Divine Will, 
as though he had himself borne no conscious part in the ac- 
tions in which he figures, or the messages which he delivers. 
This, however, is as incompatible with the general tenor of 
the scriptural account, as it is with the common language 
in which he has been described by the Church in all ages. 
The frequent addresses of the Divinity to him no more con- 
travene his personal activity and intelligence, than in the case 
of Elijah, Isaiah, or St.Paul. In the New Testament the 
Mosaic legislation is especially ascribed to him: — “ Moses 
gave you circumcision.”’”' “ Moses, because of the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you.”** “ Did not Moses give you 
the law?”’*® “ Moses accuseth you.” St. Panl speaks 
of him as the founder of the Jewish religion: “They were 
all baptized wnto Moses.”* He is constantly called “a 
Prophet.” In the poetical language of the Old Testament,’ 
and in the popular language both of Jews and Christians, 
he 1s known as “the Lawgiyer.” He must be considered, 
like all the saints and heroes of the Bible, as a man of mar- 
vellous gifts, raised up by Divine Providence for a special 
purpose ; but as led into a closer communion with the invisi- 
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ble world than was vouchsafed to any other in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

There are two main characters in which he appears, as a 
leader and as a prophet. 

i. Of his natural gifts as a Leader, we have but few means 
of judging. The two main difficulties which he encountered 
were the reluctance of the people to submit to his guidance, 
and the impracticable nature of the country which they had 
to traverse. The patience with which he bore their mur- 
murs had been described—at the Red Sea, at the apostasy of 
the golden calf, at the rebellion of Korah, at the complaints 
of Aaron and Miriam. On approaching Palestine, the office 
of the leader becomes blended with that of the general or the 
conqueror. By Moses the spies were sent to explore the 
country. Against his advice took place the first disastrous 
battle at Hormah. To his guidance is ascribed the circuitous 
route by which the nation approached Palestine from the 
east, and to his generalship the two successful campaigns in 
which Stuon and Oa were defeated. The narrative is told 
so shortly, that we are in danger of forgetting that at this 
last stage of his life Moses must have been as much a con- 
queror and victorious soldier as Joshua. 

ii. His character as a Prophet is, from the nature of the 
case, more distinctly brought out. He is the first as he is the 
greatest example of a prophet in the Old Testament. The 
name is indeed applied to Abraham before,” but so casually 
as not to enforce our attention. But, in the case of Moses, it 
is given with peculiar emphasis. In a certain sense, he ap- 
pears as the centre ofa prophetic circle, now for the first time 
named. His brother and sister were both endowed with 
prophetic gifts. Aaron’s fluent speech enabled him to act 
the part of prophet for Moses in the first instance, and Mir- 
iam 1s expressly called “ the Prophetess.” The seventy eld- 
ers, and Eldad and Medad also, all “ prophesied.”’** But Mo: 
ses (at least after the Exodus) rose high above all these. 
The others are spoken of as more or less inferior, Their com- 
munications were made | to them in dreams and, figures.’ 
But “Moses was not so.” With him the divine revelations 
were made, “mouth to mouth, even apparently, and net in dark 
speeches, and the similitude of JenHovaun shall he behold.”’” 

The prophetic office of Moses, however, can only be fully 
considered in connection with his whole character and appear: 
ance. “By a prophet Jehovah brought Israel out of Eeypt, 
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and by a prophet was he preserved.” He was in a sense 
peculiar to himself the founder and representative of his peo- 
ple. And, in accordance with this complete identification of 
himself with his nation, is the only strong personal trait which 
we are able to gather from his history. ‘The man Moses 
was very meek, above all the men that were upon the face 
of the earth.”’* . The word “meek” is hardly an adequate 
reading of the Hebrew term, which should be rather “ much 
enduring ;” and, in fact, his onslaught on the Egyptian, and 
his sudden dashing the tables on the ground, indicate rather 
the reverse of what we should call “ meekness.” It represents 
what we should now designate by the word “ disinterested.” 
All that is told of him indicates a withdrawal of himself, a 
preference of the cause of his nation to his own interests, which 
makes him the most complete example of Jewish patriotism. 
He joins his countrymen in their degrading servitude." 
He forgets himself to avenge their wrongs."** He desires that 
‘his brother may take the lead instead of himself."*° _ He wish- 
es that not he only, but all the nation, were gifted alike :— 
“Knviest thou for my sake ?”’** When the offer is made 
that the people should be destroyed, and that he should be 
made “a great nation,”’*’ he prays that they may be forgiven 
—‘“if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou 
hast written.”’** His sons were not raised to honor. The 
leadership of the people passed, after his death, to another 
tribe. In the books which bear his name, Abraham, and not 
himself, appears as the real father of the nation. In spite of 
his great pre-eminence, they are never “ the children of Mo- 
ses,” 

In the New Testament Moses is spoken of as a likeness of 
Christ ; and, as this is a point of view which has been almost 
lost in the Church, compared with the more familiar compari- 
sons of Christ to Adam, David, Joshua, and yet has as firm a 
basis in fact as any of them, it may be well to draw it out in 
detail. 

1. Moses is, as it would seem, the only character of the Old 
Testament to whom Christ expressly likens Himself—“ Mo- 
ses wrote of me.” -It is uncertain to what passage our Lord 
alludes, but the general opinion seems to be the true one—~ 
that it is the remarkable prediction’’—“ The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, from 
thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken...1 
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will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth ; and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command him. And it shall 
come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my words 
which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” 
This passage is also expressly quoted by Stephen, and it is 
probably in allusion to it, that at the transfiguration, in the 
presence of Moses and Elijah, the words were uttered, “ Hear 
ye Him.” It suggests three main points of likeness :—(a.) 
Christ was, like Moses, the great prophet of the people—the 
last, as Moses was the first. In greatness of position, none 
came between them. (0.) Christ, like Moses, is a lawgiver: 
“Him shall ye hear.” (c.) Christ, like Moses, was a prophet 
out of the midst of the nation—“ from their brethren.” As 
Moses was the entire representative of his people, feeling for 
them more than for himself, absorbed in their interests, hopes, 
and fears, so, with reverence be it said, was Christ. 

2. In Hebrews’ and Acts’ Christ is described, though 
more obscurely, as the Moses of the new dispensation—as the 
apostle, or messenger, or mediator, of God to the people—as 
the controller and leader of the flock or household of God. 

3. The details of their lives are sometimes, though not oft. 
en, compared. Stephen™* dwells, evidently with this view, 
on the likeness of Moses in striving to act as a peacemaker, 
and misunderstood and rejected on that very account. The 
death of Moses suggests the ascension of Christ ; and the re- 
tardation of the rise of the Christian Church, till after its 
founder was withdrawn, gives a moral as well as a material 
resemblance. But this, though dwelt upon in the services of 
the Church, has not been expressly laid down in the Bible. 


4A Cis vil. Ov. M3 Acts vil. 37. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 


§ 4. Divine origin of the Law of Moses—Its distinction from all other codes, § 2, Exam 
ination of the Law—Its leading principles—Its foundation in the Tunooraoy, accept- 
ed by the people, and ratified by God’s Covenant with them—Whence follows the Re- 
ligious, Moral, Civil, and Constitutional Law. § 3, Classification of the Law, based 
on the Two Tables of the Ten Commandments. § 4. Arrangement of the Ten Com- 
mandments. § 5. Classification of the Law into—A. Laws religious and ceremonial— 
B. Laws constitutional and political—C. Laws civil: human duties and rights—D. 
Laws criminal. § 6.—I. Laws Retietous AND CrRmMONIAL—The First Command- 


ment. § 7. ‘he Second Commandment. § 8, The Third Commandment. § 9. The 
. Fourth Commandment, 


§ 1. A LARGE portion of the second and fourth books of the Pentateuch 
(Exodus and Numbers), and nearly the whole of its third and fifth books 
(Leviticus and Deuteronomy), are occupied with the Laws, which Moses 
yvas the instrument of giving to the Jewish people. He keeps ever before 
our eyes the fact that the Law was the Law or Jenovanu. Its outline was 
given from Sinai by the voice of God himself. One whole section of it, con- 
taining the ordinances of divine worship, was communicated to Moses by a 
special revelation, in the secrecy of the mount.? And even in the case of 
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those precepts, which were enacted as the occasion for each arose, we find 
Moses invariably referring the question to the express ¢>cision of Jehovah. 

It is this character that distinguishes the legislation or Moses from that 
of all other great lawgivers, actual or mythical: Zoroaster, Menu, or Con- 
fucius ; Zaleucus, Solon, or Lycurgus; besides that this is the only authentic 
case, in the history of the world, of a newly-formed nation receiving at once 
and from one legislator a complete code of laws for the direction of their 
whole future course of life. 

§ 2. Before attempting to classify the enactments of this code, it is nec- 
essary to discover first its leading principles. 

The basis of the whole commonwealth of Israel, as well as of its law, is 
the Turocratic Constitution. Jehovah was present with the people, 
abiding in his tabernacle in their midst, visible by the symbol of His pres- 
ence, and speaking to them through Muses and the High-priest. The 
whole law was the direct utterance of His will; and the government was 
carried on with constant reference to His oracular decisions. Thus He was 
to Israel what the king was to other nations; and hence their desire to have 
another king is denounced as treason to Jehovah. But more than this: 
He was, so to speak, the proprietor of the people. They were His possession, 
for He had redeemed them from their slavery in Egypt, and had brought 
them out thence to settle them in a new land of His own choice; and they, 
on their part, had accepted this relation to Jehovah by a solemn covenant. 
His right over their persons was asserted in the redemption of the first-born, 
and in the emancipation of the Jewish slave in the year of release. His 
right over their dund was the fundamental law of property among the Jews. 
The tithes were a constant acknowledgment of this right; and the return 
of alienated land, in the year of jubilee, to the families who had at first re- 
ceived it by allotment from Jehoyah, was the reassertion of His sole propri- 
ety. 

On their part, the people were required to believe in this supreme and 
intimate relation of Jehovah to them, They accepted it at first by the 
““covenant in Horeb,” and into it every Israelite was initiated by cireum- 
cision, the common seal of this covenant and of that with Abraham, of 
which this was the sequel. They were to observe it in practice by the wor- 
ship of Jehovah as the only God, by abstaining from idolatry, and by obedi- 
ence to the Jaw as the expression of His will. 

Of this relation of Jehovah to the people the whole law was the practical 

’ development; and from it each separate portion may be deduced. 

(i.) The Religious Law, which prescribed first the eternal principle of 
God’s worship, and next the special ceremonies of His service under this 
particular dispensation. 

Qi.) The Moral Low, which declared those duties of personal holiness 
and uprightness which arise out of man’s relation to God and to his fellow- 
man, apart from any peculiarity of race, or place, or time. To these pre- 
cepts the Mosaic law appends certain special ordinances for regulating the 
details of life, which may be called the Law of Manners. Many of these 
minute observances are, no doubt, temporary. Some were typical of prin- 
ciples which, under a freer dispensation, belong to the province of the indi- 
vidual conscience, rather than of positive law, a distinction for which the 
Israelites were not yet prepared. Others were designed to impress upoa 
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them, by the teaching of common acts, the great lesson of ‘‘ Holiness to Je 
hovah ;” and they were to be practiced as a means to the knowledge and 
love of God, and as a preparation for ‘‘ the law of liberty,” ‘‘ the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” We forget this truth when we speak of such 
ordinances as narrow and slavish just as the Jews did when they tried to ob- 
serve them only in the letter,and so felt them as ‘‘a yoke which they were 
unable to bear.””* 

iii.) The Civil, Political, and Judicial Law.—It is here that the Theo- 
cratic principle is most conspicuous, as distinguishing the legislation of Mo: 
ses from all human constitutions. We bave seen how it affected the tenure 
of property and the rights of persons: its influence on civil society is no 
less remarkable. All that is valuable in the theories on this subject is 
summed up, and many of their errors are corrected, in the axiom of Aris- 
totle: ‘‘ Civil society (the Polis; exists not for men to live, but for them to 
live well ;” but, as applied to the Jews, it needs a supplement ‘‘ for them to 
live well, as the people of God.” 

In His presence, as the actual head of the State, ‘‘ the right divine of 
kings to govern wrong” becomes blasphemy and treason, as we see practi- 
cally in the case of Saul. His supreme authority over judges, priests, and 
kings, was actnally asserted by the prophets, in their unsparing denunciation 
of wickedness in high places. Witness the behavior of Samuel toward Saul, 
and of Nathan to David, and the conflicts of Elijah, Elisha, and Jeremiah, 
with the kings of Israel and Judah. On the other hand, there is no room 
for the self-willed assertion of the ‘‘ rights of man;” but those of them 
which deserve the name are secured by just and merciful laws, founded on 
right itself, as expressed by the will of God. There is no distinction be- 
tween the provinces of action and thought, of free conscience and coercive 
law, nor between temporal and spiritual authority. It was not till, by the 
people’s own sin, a worldly empire had usurped the theocratic throne, that 
they were bidden to ‘‘ Render to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that were God’s.” All was God’s at first, and the scope 
of the whole law was in the precept: ‘‘ Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might ;” with its 
corollary, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

(iv.) The Laws respecting Rewards and Punishments.—These also differ- 
ed from those of other states, both in their nature and in the object that they 
aimed at. Every breach of the law was an act of disobedience to God, and 
not merely an offense against society. The rewards of obedience and the 
punishment of sin had reference to the covenant under which the people 
lived. They are fully expressed in the ‘‘ blessing and the curse,” as set 
forth by Moses. The reward is summed up in the frequently-repeated 
phrase, ‘‘that it may go well with thee, and with thy children after thee, 
and that thou mayest prolong thy days in the land which Jehovah thy God 
giveth thee.’* The highest: punishment of the offender was that ‘‘his soul 
should be cut off from Israel,” his life severed from the congregation, and 
from all the present benefits of the covenant, as he had broken it on his side. 
This explains the infliction of death for so many offenses, some of ther be- 
yond the cognizance of ordinary codes, but crimes against Jehovah. The 
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offender was put to death, not only as a warning to the living, but as the 
means of removing him from the congregation of the faithful. 

The divine authority of the Jaw was publicly exhibited by the interven- 
tion of God in carrying out its sanctions. The promised blessing and its 
opposite curse must, in their very nature, come from the general provi- 
dence of God; and both are seen conspicuously in the history of the Jews, 
from the time of Moses to this day, But there are not wanting instances 
of a more special providence, as in the treble produce of each sixth year, 
to compensate for the rest of the land during the sabbatic year, and in the 
exemption of the country from attack during the three great festivals. So, 
too, in the infliction of punishments: besides the ordinary cases, which 
were left to the magistrate, sometimes however with a direct reference to 
God’s judgment, there were other instances in which He ‘‘ came out of his 
place” to cut off the rebels by fire or pestilence, venomous creatures, and 
wild beasts. 

The object of this system of rewards and punishments was disciplinary ; 
and to this its retributive element was subordinate. Legislation has re- 
gard generally to the safety of society and the protection of individual 
rights; but that of Moses aims at purity and righteousness, as fruits of 
piety, and seeks the perfection of society in brotherly love. Hence it deals 
as severely with sins against God and a man’s own purity, as with those 
against society. 

§ 3. We now proceed to give an abstract of the law under its several 
heads, following as nearly as possible the order of the Pentateuch itself, 
which has more system than is commonly supposed. ‘The basis of the 
whole law is laid in the Ten CommManpMENTs, as we call them, though they 
are nowhere so entitled in the Mosaic books ; but the ‘‘ Tun Worps,”° the 
“¢ Covenant,’’® or, very often, as the solemn attestation of the divine will, 
the Testimony.’ The term ‘‘ Commandments ”’ had come into use in the 
time of Christ.° Their division into two tables is not only expressly men- 
tioned, but the stress laid upon the two, leaves no doubt that the distine- 
tion was important, and that it answered to that summary of the law, which 
was made both by Moses and by Christ into two precepts; so that the 
First Table contained Duties to God, and the Second, Duties to our Neighbor. 

§ 4. But here arises a difficulty, not only as to the arrangement of the 
commandments between the ‘‘ Two Tables,” but as to the division of the 
“Ten Words” themselves. The division is not clearly made in the Scrip- 
ture itself; and that arrangement, with which we are familiar from child- 
hood, is only one of three modes, handed down from the ancient Jewish 
and Christian Churches, to say nothing of modern theories; and others are 
used at this day by Jews and Roman Catholics. 

(1.) The modern Jews following the Talmuds, take the words which are 
often called the Preface as the First Commandment ;° and the prohibi- 
tions both against having other gods, and against idolatry, as the second;* 
the rest being arranged as with us. 

(2.) The Roman Catholic and Lutheran Churches, following St. Auguss 
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tine, regard the First Commandment as embracing all the above words, in 
one comprehensive law against false worship and idolatry. Thus our 
Third Commandment is their Second, and so on to our Ninth, which is 
their Kighth. They then make our Tenth against coveting their Ninth and 
Tenth. In the arrangement of the Two Tables, the First contains three 
commandments, closing with the Sabbath law, and the Second the remain- 
ing seven. 

(3.) The arrangement adopted by the Greek and English Churches fol- 
lowing Philo, Josephus, and Origen, and all the Latin fathers, mukes the 
law against having other gods besides Jehovah the First Commandment, and 
that against idolatry the Second, though a slight difference of opinion re- 
mains, whether the first words” belong to the First Commandment, or 
form a Prefuce to the whole. 

There are then three principal divisions of the Two Tables: G.) That 
of the Roman Catholie Church mentioned above, making the First Table 
contain three commandments, and the second the other seven. (ii.) The 
familiar division, referring the first four to our duty toward God, and the 
six remaining to our duty toward man. (iii.) The division recognized by 
the old Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo, and supported by Ewald, 
which places five commandments in each Table; and thus preserves the 
pentade and decade grouping which pervades the whole code. It has been 
maintained that the law of filial duty, being a close consequence of God’s 
fatherly relation to us, may be referred to the First Table. But this is to 
place human parents on a level with God, and, by parity of reasoning, the 
Sixth Commandment might be added to the First Table, as murder is the 
destruction of God’s image in man. Far more reasonable is the view 
which regards the authority of parents as heading the Second:Table, as 
the earthly reflex of that authority of the Father of His people and of all 
men which heads the first, and as the first principle of the whole law of 
love to onr neighbors, because we are all brethren; and the family is, for 
good and ill, the model of the State.” 

§ 5. From the Two Tables, then, we deduce the great division into— 
i. Duties toward God, or Laws concerning Religion and Worship. ii. Du- 
ties toward man, or Laws of Civil Right. 
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11 Ex. xx. 2. 

12'To these Ten Commandments we find 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch an eleventh 
added: “ But when the Lord thy God shall 
have brought thee into the land of Canaan, 
whither thou goest to possess it, thou shalt 
set thee up two great stones, and shalt plais- 
ter them with plaister, and shalt write upon 
these stones all the words of this Law. More- 
over, after thou shalt have passed over Jor- 
dan, thou shalt set up those stones which I 
jcommand thee this day, on Mount Gerizim, 
and thou shalt build there an altar to the 
Lomi thy God, an altar of stones: thou shalt 
not lift up any iron thereon. Of unhewn 
stones shalt thou build that altar to the 
Lord thy God, and thou shalt offer on it 
burnt-offerings to the Lord thy God, and 


thou shalt sacrifice peace-off. rings, and shalt | 


eat them there, and thou shalt rejoice before 
the Lord thy God in that mountain beyond 


Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth 
down, in the land of the Canaanite that 
dwelleth in the plain country over against 
Gilgal, by the oak of Moreh, toward Sichem.”* 
In the absence of any direct evidence we can 
only guess as to the history of this remarka- 
ble addition. (1.) It will be seen that the 
whole passage is made up of two which are 
found in the Hebrew text of Deut. xxvii. 2-7, 
}and xi. 30, with the swbsti/ution, in the for- 
mer, of Gerizim for Ebal. (2.) In the ab- 
sence of confirmation from any other ver- 
sion, Ebal must, as far as textual criticism is 
'concerned, be looked upon as the true read- 
ing, Gerizim as a falsification, casual or de- 
liberate, of the text. (8.) Probably the 
choice of Gerizim as the site of the Samaritan 
temple was determined by the fact that i¢ 
had been the Mount of Blessings, Ebal that 
of Curses. 
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They do not explicitly lay down the principles of the judicial and political 
law, which are to be deduced from the fundamental idea of Jehovah's 
sovereignty as laid down in the First Commandment. Nor do they speak 
of the sanctions of the law by rewards and punishments, except in the gen- 
eral statement of the principle of retribution appended to .fe Second Com- 
mandment, and the special promise annexed to the Fifth. The first of 
these two great branches of the law may be regarded as a deduction from 
the First Table; the latter as the enforcement of both by necessary co« 
ercion. 

Hence we may classify the whole law as follows :— 


A. Laws Religious and Ceremonial. 

B. Laws Constitutional and Political. 

C. Laws Civil: human duties and rights. 

D. Laws Criminal: the statement of which must be, to some extent, in 
cluded under the former heads, 


A. LAWS RELIGIOUS AND CEREMONIAL. 


§ 6. Laws Rexicrous and Ceremonial, or those concerning God ana 
His worship, and the relation of the people to Him as their God. The First 
Commandment begins with the declaration, ‘I am JeHovaun thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.”” 
This clause, often called the Preface, determines all God’s relations to the 
people, and theirs to Him, involving as its consequences :—- 

(1.) The belief in Jehovah as God, the acceptance of His covenant, and 
the observance of His ordinances. 

(2.) The Holiness of the Peopl:, as Jehovah’s peculiar possession, with 
their families, servants, lands, and flocks, and all that belonged to them. 

The remainder of the commandment forbids them to ‘ haye any other 
Gods before” Jehovah, that is, not in preference to—such a height of im- 
piety is not alluded to—but in prescnve of Jehovah, or as it is afterward 
expressed, with Him.” For false worship began, not with the positive re- 
jection of the true God, but by associating with his worship that of other 
gods and their images; nay, even images which professed to represent 
Jehovah himself. This was the sin of Aaron in the matter of the golden 
calf; we meet it again and again in the history of Israel, and it reached 
its climax in the idolatries of Solomon, when the heathen gods 


“Durst fix 

Their seats long after newt the seat of God, 

Their altars by His altar; gods adored 

Among the nations round ; yea, often placed 

Within His sanctuary itself their shrines; 

And with their darkness durst affront his light.” 
In this passage Milton gives the exact idea of the ‘‘ with me,” and ‘‘ in my 
presence,” of the commandment. Under this prohibition was included, not 
‘only the worship of false gods, but every pretense to supernatural power or 
commerce with supernatural beings, except with God himself in his own 
ordinances. Hence the severe laws against witchcraft and divination, ef 
which we shall speak under the head of the Criminal Law. 


18 ix, «x, 2; Deut. v.63; comp. Lev. xxvi. 1, 133 Ps, Ixxxi. 10; Hos. xiii, 4, ete, 
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§ 7. The Second Commandment, which is the necessary consequence of 
the first, prohibits both the making and the worshiping of any likeness of 
any object in the heaven, the earth, and the water; and adds the reason, 
often afterward repeated, that Jehovah is a God jealous of His own honor; 


-and the sanction of accumulated punishments on generation after generation 


of those that hate him, and mercies innumerable to ‘“‘ those that love him 
and keep his commandments.” The peculiar form of the commandment 
is designed, not to forbid sculpture, which God enjoined in the case of the 
cherubim, but to guard against the sophistical distinction by which image- 
worship has ever since been defended, between bowing down before an 
image and bowing down to it, between worshiping God while adoring the 
image and worshiping the image itself. 

§ 8. The Third Commandment" proceeds not only from outward acts to 
the reverence of the lips toward Jehovah and his holy Namm, in the act of 
worship; but it implies the sanctity of oaths and vows," and it also embraces 
common speech. ‘Chus it is interpreted by Christ and the Apostles, in the 
passages of the New Testament which refer to perjury and profane swear- 
ing.” It implies also the guilt of fu/sehood, in its aspect toward God, whose 
own truth is blasphemed, when man uses the speech with which He has en- 
dowed him to deceive; as the Ninth Commandment condemns falsehood be- 
tween man and man. In all these points of view the emphatic warning 
of responsibility, annexed to the commandment, is a most needful guard 
against the commonest form of self-deception.” 

§ 9. The Fourth Commandment, proceeding to the regulation of the life 
in reference to God, is based on the principle for which God had made pro- 
vision from the creation, that our nature needs seasons for ‘‘ remembering ” 
our God and Maker, Of this more when we speak of the law of the Sab. 
bath. Under it may be grouped all the ordinances for the observance of 
times and festivals. 

The special laws based upon these commandments of the first table, be- 
sides their penalties in the criminal law, may be arranged as follows :— 


I. God’s presence among the people: the Tabernacle and its Furniture, 
and its Ministers. 
Il. The bond of the Covenant between Him and the People by Sacrifices and 
Offerings. 
III. The Holiness of the People, in person, act, and property. 
IV. The Sacred Seasons, appointed for special acts of service. 


These four divisions will form the subjects of the following sections. 


16 Hx. xx, 4-6; Deut. v. 8-10; with many 19 Matt.v. 33-87; xxiii. 16-22; Col. iv. 16 ; 
parallel passages. James v. 10. 
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SECTION II. 


THE TABERNACLE 


- 1. God's presence with the people—The Shechinah. § 2. Establishment of the 1 abrRMa. 
oLE. § 3. Description of the Tabernacle—The court of the Tabernacle. § 4. ‘The Tab. 
ernacle itself—Divided into the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. §5 The sacred 
furniture and instruments of the Tabernacle—(i.) In the outer court: (a.) The altar of 
burnt-offering :.(@.),The brazen serpent. § 6.—(ii.) In the Holy Place: (a.) The altar 
of incense: (y.) The tuble of shew-bread: (y.) The golden candlestick. § 7.—(iii.) In 
the Holy of Holies. 


§ 1. AppEaLtne to the senses of a people whose spiritual discernment was 
undeveloped, ‘*‘ Jehovah, who brought them out of Egypt,” represented him- 
self as ever with them, to guide and guard them on their journeys, and to 
dwell with them when they rested, and when they should find a fixed abode, 
On the very night in which they began their march, the visible symbol of 
His presence went before them in the Suecurnaun, or pillar of fire by night 
and of a cloud by day, the advance cr halt of which was the signal for 
their march or rest. There is reason to suppose that there was also from 
the first some kind of sacred tent, over which would be the place of the 
Shechinah when at rest. Sacrifice was contemplated as the very object of 
their journey,’ an@ we read of its being offered by Jethro and Aaron hefore 
Sinai: ut of its place we have no other notice than the command given 
\n the first series of precepts, to make an elevated altar of earth or unhewn 
stone, which was to be approached with careful decency, in all places where 
Jehovah would record His name, and come and bless them.* 

§ 2. It was soon intimated that He would fix one such place for His 
abode, where alone sacrifices might be offered. Meanwhile, the first ordi- 
nances given to Moses, after the proclamation of the outline of the law 
from Sinai, related to the ordering of the TABERNACLE, its furniture and its 
service, as the type which was to be followed when the people came to their 
own home and ‘found a place” for the abode of God. During the forty 
days of Moses’s first retirement with God in Sinai, an exact pattern of the 
whole was shown him, and all was made according to it.* 

The description of this plan is preceded by an account of the free-will of- 
ferings which the children of Israel were to be asked to make for its execu- 
tion. The materials were :— 

(a) Metals: gold, silver, and brass. 

“h) Textile fabries: blue, purple, scarlet, and fine (white) linen, for the 
production of which Egypt was celebrated ; also a fabric of goats’ hair, the 
produce of their own flocks. 

(c) Skins: of the ram, dyed red, and of the badger. 


1 Ex. viii. 25,26. 2? Ex. xviii. 12, xxxii. 6. | omon’s temple was built according to a plan 

8 [ix. xx. 24-26. drawn for him by David. Its general re« 

4 Kx. xxv. 9, 4), xxvi. 30, xxxix. 32, 42, | semblance to the Tabernacle is evident; but 
43; Num. viii. 4; Acts vii. 44; Heb. viii. 5. | its permanent character involved large addi« 
From 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, we learn that Sol- | tions. 
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(d) Wosd: the shittim-wood, the timber of the wild acacta of the desert 
itself, the tree of the ‘‘ burning bush.” 

(e) Oil, spices, and incense, for anointing the priests, and burning im tha 
tabernacle. 

(f) Gems: onyx stones, 
and the precious stones for 
the breastplate of the 
high-priest. 

The people gave jew- 
els, and plates of gold and 
silver, and brass; wood, 
skins, hair, and linen; 
the women wove; the 
rulers offered precious 
stones, oil, spices, and in- 
eense; and the artists 
soon had more than they 
needed.® The superin- 
tendence of the work was 
intrusted to Bazaleel, of 
the tribe of Judah, and 
to Aholiab, of the tribe 
ot Dan, who were skilled 
in *¢all manner of work- 
manship.’* 

§ 3. The TABERNACLE 
was the tent of Jehovah, 
called by the same name 
as the tents of the people, 
in the midst of which it 
stood. It was also call- 
ed the sanctuary, and the 
tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion.” It was a portable 
building, designed to con- 
tain the sacred ark, the 
special symbol of God’s 
presence, and was sur- 
rounded by an outer 
court. ; 
G.) The Court of the . PO cel Sak 50 Cubits. 

Tabernacle, in which the 
Tabernacle itself stood, 
twas an oblong space, 100 Plan of the Court of the Tabernacle. 

cubits by 50 (4. e., 150 feet 

by 75),° having its longer axis east and west, with its front to the east. It 
was surrounded by canvas screens—in the Hast called Kannauts—5 cubits 
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5 x. xxv. 1-8, xxxv. 4-29, xxxvi. 5-7. cubit (see p. 697), equal to 18? English inches, 
6 Wx. xxxi. 2, 6, xxxv. 30, 34. A smaller cubit of 15 inches was used for ves 
7 See chap. xii. § 12, p. 173, note. sels and metal-work. The plan shows the 


®The cubit here spoken of was the full | full extent of the roof of the Tabernacle, pro 
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in height, and supported by pillars of brass 5 cubits apart, to which the 
curtains were attached by hooks and fillets of silver.” This enclosure was 
only broken on the eastern side by the entrance, which was 20 cubits wide, 
and closed by curtains of fine twined linen, wrought with needle-work, and 
of the most gorgeous colors. 

In the outer or eastern half of the court was placed the altar of burnt-of- 
fering, and between it and the Tabernacle itself, the laver at which the 
priests washed their hands and feet on entering the Temple. 

§ 4. Gi.) The Tabernacle itself was placed toward the western end of this 
enclosure. It was an oblong rectangular structure, 30 cubits in length by 
10 in width (45 feet by 15), and 10 in height; the interior being divided 
into two chambers, the first or outer of 20 cubits in length, the inner of 10 
cubits, and consequently an exact cube. ‘The former was the Holy Place, 
or First Tabernacle,” containing the golden candlestick on one side, the ta- 
ble of shew-bread opposite, and between them in the centre the altar of in- 
cense. The latter was the Most Holy Place, or the Holy of Holies, contain- 
ing the ark, surmounted by the cherubim, with the two tables inside. 

The two sides, and the further or western end, were enclosed by boards 
of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, twenty on the north and south side, six 
on the western side, and the corner-boards doubled. They stood upright, 
edge to edge, their lower ends being made with tenons, which dropped into 
sockets of silver, and the corner-boards being coupled at the top with rings. 
They were furnished with golden rings, through which passed bars of shit- 
tim-wood, overlaid with gold, five to each side, and the middle bar passing 
from end to end, so as to brace the whole together. Four successive coy- 
erings of curtains looped together were placed over the open top, and fell 
down over the sides. The first, or inmost, was a splendid fabric of linen, 
embroidered with figures of cherubim, in blue, purple, and scarlet, and loop- 
ed together by golden fastenings. It seems probable that the ends of this 
set of curtains hung down within the Tabernacle, forming a sumptuous tap- 
estry. The next was a woolen covering of goats’ hair; the third, of rams’ 
skins dyed red; and the outermost, of badgers’ skins." It has been usu- 
ally supposed that these coverings were thrown over the walls, like a pall is 
thrown over a coffin; but this would have allowed every drop of rain that 
fell on the Tabernacle to fall through; for, however tightly the curtains 
might be stretched, the water could never run over the edge, and the sheep- 
skins would only make the matter worse, as, when wetted, their weight would 
depress the centre, and probably tear any curtain that could be made. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the tent had a ridge, as all tents have 
had from tlre days of Moses down to the present day. 

The front of the Sanctuary was closed by a hanging of fine linen, em. 
broidered in blue, purple, and scarlet, and supported by golden hooks, on 
five pillars of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, and standing in brass sock- 
sts; and the covering of goats’ hair was so made as to fall down over this 
when required. A more sumptuous curtain of the same kind, embroidered 
with cherubim, hung on four” such pillars, with silver sockets, divided the 


jecting beyond the walls 5 cubits on every 11 So called in our version; but the He 

side, us explained in the Dict. of Bible, vol. | brew word probably signifies seal-skins. 

iii. p. 1452. 9 Ex, xxvii, 9, ete. 12 Tt should be noticed that, while the Holy 
10 Heb. ix. 2. of Holies was divided from the Holy Place by 
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Holy from the Most Holy Place. It was called the Verr,"as it hid from 
the eyes of all but the high-priest the inmost sanctuary, where Jehovah 


dwelt on his mercy-seat, between the cherubim above the ark. 


enter within the veil” is to 
have the closest access to 
God. It was only passed 
by the high-priest once 
a year, on the Day of 
Atonement, in token of 
the mediation of Christ, 
who, with his own blood, 
hath entered for us with- 
in the veil which sepa- 
rates God’s own abode 
from earth.“ In the 


temple, the solemn bar- 6& 


rier was at length pro- 
faned by a Roman con- 
queror, to warn the Jews 
that the privileges they 
had forfeited were ‘‘ready 
to vanish away ;” and the 
veil was at last rent by 
the hand of God himself, 
at the same moment that 
the body of Christ was 
rent upon the cross, to 
indicate that the entrance 
into the holiest of all is 
now laid open to all be- 
lievers ‘‘ by the blood of 
Jesus, by a new and living 
way which He hath con- 
secrated for us, through 
the veil, that is to say, 
His flesh.” The Holy 
Place was only entered 
by the priests daily, to of- 
fer incense at the time 
of morning and evening 
prayer, and to renew the 
lights on the golden can- 
dlestick ; and on the Sab- 
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South-east View of the ‘abernacle, as restored, 
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bath, to remove the old shew-bread, and to place the new upon the table 
§ 5. Gili.) The Sacred Furniture and Instruments of the Tabernacle. 


a screen of four pillars supporting curtains, 
there were in the entrance jive pillars in a 
similar space. Now, no one would pnt a pil- 


13 Sometimes the second veil, either in ref. 
erence to the first at the entrance of tha 
Holy Place, or as being the vei) of the secong 


lar in the centre of an entrance without a| sanctnary (Heb. ix. 3). 
motive; but the moment a ridge is assumed| 14 Heb. vi. 19. 


it becomes’ indispensable. 


16 Web. x. 19, 20. 
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3. In the Outer Court— 

(a) The Altar of Burnt-offering stood in the midst of the court, and 
formed the central point of the outer services, in which the people hada 
part. On it all sacrifices and oblations were presented, except the sin-of- 
ferings, which were burnt without the camp. It was a large hollow ease or 
coffer, 5 cubits square by 3 in height, made of shittim-wood, overlaid with 
plates of brass, and with a grating of brass in the middle to place the wood 
upon, and rings to lift the grating. At the four corners were projections 
ealled ‘‘ horns,” the ‘‘ laying hold” of which was the sign of throwing one’s 
self upon the mercy of God, and a means of fleeing to take sanctuary from 
man’svengeance. Like the ark, the altar of incense, and the table of shew- 
bread, it was furnished with rings, through which were passed bars to carry 
it when the people were on the march. Its utensils of brass are enumer- 
ated in Exod. xxxviii. 3. The priests went up to it, not by steps, but by a 
sloping mound of earth. 

(2) Vhe Brazen Laver, a vessel, on a foot, to hold water for the ablutions 
of the priests, stood between the altar of burnt-offering and the entrance to 
the holy place. It was made of the brass mirrors which were offered by 
the women. Its size and form are not mentioned: it is commonly repre- 
sented as round; it need not have been very large, as the priests washed 
themselves at, not i it. 

§ 6. Gi.) In the Holy Place.—The furniture of the court was connected 
with sacrifice, that of the sanctuary itself with the deeper mysteries of me- 
diation and access to God. The First Sanctuary coutained three objects : 
the altar of incense in the centre, so as to be directly in front of the ark of 
the covenant,” the table of shew-bread on its right or north side, and the 
golden candlestick on the left or south side. These objects were all consid- 
ered as being placed before the presence of Jehovah, who dwelt in the ho- 
liest of all, though with the veil between. 

(a) The Altar of Incense, a double cube of 1 cubit square by 2 high, with 
iorns, was of shittim-wood, overlaid with gold, whence it is often ealled the 

folden Altar," to distinguish it from the altar of burnt-offering, which was 
led the Brazen Altar.** It had a cornice of gold, and four golden rings 
to receive the staves of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, for carrying it.” 
Neither burnt-offering, nor meat-offering, nor drink-offering, was to be laid 
upon it; but the blood of the sin- offering of atonement was sprinkled upon 
its horns once a year.” The incense burnt upon it was a sacred composi- 
tion of spices of di\ine prescription.** It was offered every morning and 
evening, at first by Aaron and his sons, and afterward by the priests officia- 
ting in weekly course, and by the high-priest on great occasions. The 
priest took some of the sacred fire off the altar of burnt-offering in his cen- 
ser, and threw the incense upon it: then, entering the holy place, he emp- 
tied the censer upon the altar, prayed, and performed the other duties of his 
office. Meanwhile the people prayed outside ;” and thus was typified the 
intercession of Christ in heaven, making his people's prayers on earth ac< 


161K. vi. 22. 20 Ex. xxx. 1-10, xxxvii. 25-28. 
17 Ex. xxxix. 28; Num. iv. 11. 21 Exod. xxy. 6, xxx. 34: the ingredienta 
18 Ex, xxxviii. 30. were stacte, onycha, galbanum, and prre6 


19 Tts appearance may be illustrated by} frankincense, with salt, as the symbol of in 
the 4gure on p. 230, corruptness. 22 Luke ie 10, 
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ceptable.” It was highly criminal to offer ‘‘ strange ‘a incense or ss strange * 
fire upon the altar, or for any one to usurp the function of the priests, or to 
make, or apply to any other use, the sacred incense. Nadab and Abihu 
were slain for the second of these offenses; King Uzziah was smitten 
with leprosy for the third;” and the punishment of death was appointed 
for the fourth.” 
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Supposed form of the Altar of Incense. 


(8B) The Tuble of Shew-bread was an oblong table, with legs, 2 cubits 
long, 1 broad, and 14 high. It was of shittim-wood, covered with gold, and 
finished, like the altar, with a golden rim, and four ringsand staves. It was 
furnished with dishes, spoons, covers, and bowls, of pure gold. It stood on 
the north, or right side of the altar of incense.” Upon this table were 
placed twelve cakes of fine flour, in two rows of six each, with frankincense 
upon each row. This ‘‘ Shew-bread,”’ as it was called from being exposed 
before Jehovah, was placed fresh upon the table every Sabbath by the 
priests, who ate the old loaves in the holy place.** The letter of this law 
was transgressed on one occasion, which is rendered most memorable by 
Christ’s appeal to it in one of his arguments with the Pharisees. When 
David fled from Saul, Abimelech the priest gave to him and his companions, 
in their necessity, the shew-bread which had just been removed from the 
table. David pleaded for it as being in a manner common, since fresh 
bread had been sanctified in the sacred vessels, and the priest laid more 
stress on the purity of the young men than on the sacredness of the bread.” 
It would be difficult to say whether the whole proceeding, including David’s 
pretense of a mission from Saul, was morally justifiable. The point to 
which our Saviour’s argument is directed is somewhat different. He appeals 
to the case in which the sanctity both of the holy place and of holy things 


23 Ps. cxli. 2; Rev. y. 8, viii. 1-5: every| 24 Lev. x. 1-7. See chap. xiii. § 3, 


clause of the last passage contains some allu-| 25 2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21. 
sion to the mode of offering the incense in| 26 Ex. xxx. 37, 38. 
the later temple service. 27 Ex. xxv. 31-40, xxxvii. 17-24. 


e 28 Lev. xxiv. 5-9, 29 1 Sam. xxi. 1-6. 
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had been profaned by David's entrance into the sanctuary and use of the 
shew-bread, as an example of those necessities which override the letter of 
the law, and he seems to leave the justification of the act to the reverence 
of the Jews for Dayid. In the same spirit he appeals to the case of the 
priests, who profaned the strict letter of the Sabbatic law by performing the 
necessary work of the sacrifices. Both are used as illustrations of the great 
principle: ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 

Besides the shew-bread, there was a drink-offering of wine placed in the 
covered bowls upon the table. Some of it was used for libations, and what 
remaired at the end of the week was poured out before Jehovah. 

These types are too expressive for their general meaning to be misun- 
derstood. They represented under the old covenant the same truths which 
are set forth by the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper under the new. In 
both cases we have a tab/e, not an altar; for in the Tabernacle the altar 
was distinct, and in the Christian Church it is superseded, as the one sacri- 
fice of Christ has been offered once for all. In the Tabernacle, moreover, 
as in the Church, it was the Lord’s Tuble; for the whole sanctuary was 
the house of Jehovah, and in its ante-chamber was the table of Jehovah, 
ever furnished with food for the use of those to whom He granted entrance 
into it; and so is the table of the Lord Jesus spread in his Church on earth. 
Both tables are supplied with the same simple elements of necessary food, 
bread and wine, with the same reference to the body and blood of Christ, 
though this was still a mystery under the old covenant. Nor does the par- 
allel fail in the point that the shew-bread might only be eaten by the priests ; 
for now the people of Christ are all priests to Him. 

(vy) The Golden Candlestick, or rather Candelabrum (lamp-stand),® was 
placed on the left or south side of the altar of incense. It was made of 
pure beaten gold, and weighed, with its instruments, a talent: its value has 
been estimated at £5076, besides workmanship. Its form, as described in 
the Book of Exodus, agrees with the figure of the candlestick of the second 
temple, as represented, together with the table of shew-bread and other 
Jewish trophies, on the arch of Titus. It had an upright stem, from 
which branched out three pairs of arms, each pair forming a semicircle, 
and their tops coming to the same level as the top of the stem, so as to 
form with it supports for seven lamps. It was relieved by ornamental 
knobs and flowers along the branches and at their junction with the stem.” 
There were oil-vessels and lamp-tongs, or snuffers, for trimming the seven 
lamps, and dishes for carrying away the snuff; an office performed by the 
priest when .he went into the sanctuary every morning to offer incense. 
All these utensils were of pure gold. The lamps were lighted at the time 
of the evening oblation. They are directed to be kept burning perpetu- 
ally ; but from their being lighted in the evening, this seems to mean only 
during the night. The Rabbis say that the central lamp only was alight 
in the day-time.™ 


30 Matt. xii. 1-S; Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. }/were seventy of these ornaments, seems te 
1-5; comp. Hos. vi. 6; Mice. vi. 6, 7. have originated in the reverence for that 
31 Throughout our version the words can-| number, and can hardly be reconciled with 
dle and candlestick are used for the lamp and | the description. 
lamp-stand of the original. 34 Ex. xxv. 31-40, xxvii. 20, 21, xxxvii. 1T~ 
32 See the drawing on p. 218. 24, xxx. 8; Lev. xxiv. 1-4; Num. iv, 9-10; 
33 The statement of the Rabbis, that there| comp. 1 Sam. iii. 2; 2 Chron. xiii. 11. 
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As in a house light is as necessary as food, and the lamp-stand, with ite 
lighted lamp, was a piece of furniture as needful as the bread-vessel,® so in 
the house of Jehovah, the candlestick symbolized the spiritual light of life, 
which he gives to His servants with the words by which they live. In the 
vision of the heavenly temple in the Apocalypse, the seven lights of the 
sanctuary before the Holiest of all are identified with ‘‘ the seven spirits that 
are before the throne of God,” the one perfect Spirit, whence come light, 
life, truth, and holiness; and the seven branches of the candlestick are 
made to symbolize the seven churches, the representatives of the whole 
Church on earth.” The figure is the full development of the words of 
Christ, ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world;” ‘‘So let your light shine before 
men;"’*’ and of St. Paul’s exhortation, ‘‘ Shine ye, as lights in the world, 
holding forth the word of life.”* 

§ 7. (iii.) In the Holy of Holies, within the veil and shrouded in dark- 
ness, there was but one object, the most sacred of the whole. The Ark of 
the Covenant, or the Testimony, was asacred chest, containing the two tables 
of stone, inscribed with the Ten Commandments. It was two cubits and 
a half in length, by a cubit and a half both in width and height.* It was 
of shittim-wood, overlaid with pure gold, and had a.golden mitre round the 
top. Through two pairs of golden rings on its sides passed two staves of 
shittim-wood, overlaid with gold, which were drawn forward so as to press 
against the veil, and thus to remind the priests in the holy place of the pres- 
ence of the unseen ark. The cover of the ark was a plate of pnre gold, 
overshadowed by two cherubim, with their faces bent down and their wings 
meeting. This was the very throne of Jehovah, who was therefore said to 
“dwell between the cherubim.” It was also called the mercy-seat or pro~ 
pitiatory, because Jehovah there revealed himself, especially on the great 
Day of Atonement, as ‘‘God pardoning iniquity, transgression, and sin.”’ 
Nor was it without the profoundest allusion to the coming dispensation of 
the Gospel, that God’s throne of mercy covered and hid the tables of the 
law. he attitude of the cherubim was significant of the desire of angels 
to learn the Gospel mysteries that were hidden in the law.” 
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35 Matt. vy. 15, and the parallel passages, 
where the meaning is obs-ured by the omis- 
sion of the article ‘the bushel,” ‘' the lamp- 
stiund.”” The sense is ‘*when a man lights 
his lamp in his house, he doesn’t put it un- 
der the flour-vessel, but on the lamp-stand.” 

36 Rev. i. 4, 12, 20; comp. xi. 4, and Zech. 
iv. 37 Matt. v.14-16. 38 Philip. ii. 15, 16. 

39 It was also probably a reliquary for the 
pot of manna and the rod of Aaron. We 
read in 1 K. viii. 9, that ‘¢there was nothing 
in the ark save the two tables of stone which 
Moses put there at Horeb.” Yet St. Paul as- 
serts that, beside the two tables of stone, the 
“pot of manna” and ‘*Aaron’s rod that 
bndded” (Heb. ix. 4’, were inside the ark; 
and probably since there is no mention of any 
other receptacle for them, and some would 
have been necessary, the statement of 1 K, 
viii. 9, implies that by Solomon’s time these 
relics had disappeared, 


40] Pet. i. 12, eis & emOupovaw yyedor 
mapakvwWat, where the last word evidently re- 
fers to the bending down of the cherubim 
over the ark. 

Though the exact form of the cherubim is 
uncertain, they probably bore a general re- 
semblance to the composite religious figures 
found upon the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Persia. Compaie the de- 
scription in Iz. i. 5, seq., who speaks of 
them as living creatures with animal forms : 
that they are cherubim is clear from Iz k. 
x, 20. The symbolism of the visions of [ze- 
kiel is more complex than that of the earlier 
Scriptures, and he certainly means that each 
composite creature-form-had four faces so as 
to look four ways at once, was four-sided and 
four-winged, so as to move with instant ra- 
pidity in every direction without turning, 
whereas the Mosaic idea was probably sin 
gle-faced, and with but one pair of wings. 
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HISTORY OF THE TABERNA-| 
CLE. 


As long as Canaan remained un- 
conquered, and the people were still 
therefore an army, the Tabernacle | 
was probably moved from place to} 
place, wherever the host of Israel was | 
for the time encamped. It rested 
finally in ‘‘the place which the Lord j 
had chosen,” at SuiLou (Josh. ix. 
27, xviii. 1). The reasons of the 
choice are not given. Partly, per- 
haps,. its central position, partly its 
belonging to the powerful tribe of 
Ephraim, the tribe of the great cap- 
tain of the host, may have determined | 
the preference. There it continued | 
during the whole period of the Judges 
(Josh. xix. 51, xxii. 12; Judg. xxi. 
12).. It was far, however, from be- 
ing what it was intended to be, the 
one national sanctuary, the witness 
against a localized and divided wor- 
ship. The old religion of the high | 
places kept its ground. Altars were 
erected, at first with reserve, as being | 
not for sacrifice (Josh. xxii. 26), aft- 
erward freely, and without scruple 
(Judg. vi. 24, xiii. 19). Ofthe names) 
by which the one special sanctuary 
was known at this period, those of the 
‘¢ House,” or the ‘‘ Temple,” of Je- 
hovah (1 Sam. i. 9, 24, iii. 8, 15) are 
most. prominent. 

A state of things which was rapid- 
ly assimilating the worship of Jeho- 
vah to that of Ashtaroth, or Mylitta, 
needed to be broken wp. The Ark 


of God was taken, and the sanctuary 
lost its glory; and the Tabernacle, 
though it did not-perish, never again 
recovered it (1 Sam. iv. 22). Samuel 
treats it as an abandoned shrine, and 
sacrifices elsewhere, at Mizpeh (1 
Sam. vii. 9), at Ramah (ix. 12, x. 3), 
at Gilgal Gx. 8, xi. 15). It probably 


,became once again a movable sanc- 


tuary. For a time it seems, under 
Saul, to have been settled at Nos 
(1 Sam. xxi. 1-6). The massacre of 
the priests and the flight of Abiathar 
must, however, have robbed it yet 
further of its glory. It had before 
lost the Ark ; it now lost the presence 
of the high-priest (1 Sam. xxii. 20, 
xxiii. 6). What change of fortune 
then followed we do not know. In 
some way or other, it found its way 
to Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 39). The 
anomalous separation of the two 
things which, in the original order, 
had been joined, brought about yet 
greater anomalies; and while the Ark 
remained at Kirjath-jearim, the Tab- 
ernacle at Gibeon connected itself 
with the worship of the high places 
(1 K. iii. 4). The capture of Jeru- 
salem and the erection there of a new 
Tabernacle, with the Ark, of which 
the old had been deprived (2 Sam. 
vi. 17; 1 Chron. xv. 1), left it little 
more than a traditional, historical 
sanctity. It retained only the old 
altar of burnt-offerings (1 Chron. xxi. 
9). Such as it was, however, neither 
king nor people could bring them- 
selves to sweep it away. The double 
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service went on; Zadok, as high-| should cease. The purpose of David, 
priest, officiated at Gibeon (1 Chron. ‘fulfilled by Solomon, was that the 
xvi. 89); the more recent, more pro-|claims of both should merge in the 
phetic service of psalms and hymns higher glory of the Temple. The 
and music, under Asaph, gathered'Tabernacle at Gibeon might have 
round the Tabernacle at Jerusalem been reverenced by adherents to old 
(1 Chron. xvi. 4, 37). The divided forms, even above the new Temple, 
worship continued all the days of and have caused a fatal schism. So 
David. The sanctity of both places Solomon removed it, with all its holy 
was recognized by Solomon on his. vessels, to Jerusalem (1 K. viii. 4), 
accession (1 K. iii. 15; 2 Chron. i. where it was doubtless laid up in the 
3). Butit was time that the anomaly Temple, and finally perished with it. 
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SECTION III. 


THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 


$1. Institution of the priesthood. § 2.—I, Tar HiauH-primst—His consecration, § 3, His 
peculiar dress. § 4. His peculiar functions. § 5. Appointment, age, and qualifications, 
§ 6. The sagan, or deputy high-priest. § 7. Mystic meaning of the priesthood. § 8,—IT. 
Tue Prrests—Their consecration and dress. § 9. Regulations respecting them. §10, 
Their functions. § 11, Maintenance, § 12. Classification. § 13.—IIT. Tur Levires— 
Their duties in general. § 14. Division into the three families of the Gershonites, the 
Kohathites, and the Merarites. § 15, Their support and gettlement in the promised 
land. § 16. Their subsequent duties and history. 


§ 1. ‘* Now when these things were thus ordered, the priests went always 
into the first Tabernacle, accomplishing the service of God. But into the 
second went the high-priest alone once every year, not without blood, 
which he offered for himself and the errors of the people: the Holy Ghost 
this signifying, that the way into the holiest of all was not yet laid open, 
while the first Tabernacle was yet standing.”’ Such is the apostolic sum- 
mary of the offices of the priesthood. The whole of the people were holy, 
and, in a spiritual sense, they were a nation of priests; but from among 
them the tribe of Levi were chosen, as the reward of their devotion in the 
matter of the golden calf, to be the immediate attendants on Jehovah, that 
they might ‘ minister in His courts.” Out of that tribe again, the house 
of Amram was chosen (we know not whether according to primogeniture), 
to perform the functions of the priesthood, which devolved on Aaron, as the 
head of that house. He was appointed to the office of H1cH-prigst, at 
first simply Tue Prinst,’ as representing the whole order, the intercessor 
between Jehovah and the people; his sons became the Priests, who alone 
could offer sacrifices; and the rest of the tribe formed the class of Levites, 
who assisted in the services of the Tabernacle. For this purpose the Le- 
vites are said to be ‘‘ given” to Aaron and his sons, and hence they were 
called Nethinim (i. e., given) ;* but afterward they were relieved of some of 
their enormous labor by a separate class of servants, such as the Gibeonites, 
who were made ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water ;” and in the later 
history of the Jews such servants formed a distinct body, under the same 
name of Nethinim.* 

§ 2.—I. Tur Hicu-priest.—We find from the very first the following 
characteristic attributes of Aaron and the high-priests his successors, as 
distinguished from the other priests :— : 

(i.) In the consecration to the office Aaron alone was anointed,® whence 
one -of the distinctive epithets of the high-priest was “the anointed 


1 Heb. ix. 6-8. So too ‘“‘ Eleazar the priest’? (Num. xxvii. 
2 See Ex, xxix. 30, 44; Lev. xvi. 32. Still} 22, xxxi. 26, 29, 31, ete.). 
more frequently ‘‘ Aaron,” or ‘‘ Aaron the 3 Num. iii. 9, viii. 19. 
priest” (Num. iii. 6, iv. 33; Lev. i. 7, etc.). 41 Chron, ix. 2; Ezra ii, 43; Neh, xi. 21. 
5 Ley. viii. 12. 
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priest.”° This appears also from Exod. xxix. 29, 80. The anointing of 


the sons of Aaron, 7. e., the common priests, seems to have been confined to 
sprinkling their garments with the anointing oil.” - 

§ 3. (ii.) The high-priest had a peculiar dress, which passed to his suc 
cessor at his death. ‘This dress consisted of eight parts, the breastplate, 
‘the ephod with its curious girdle, the robe of the ephod, the mitre, the broid- 
ered coat or diapered tunic, and the girdle, the materials being gold, blue, 
red, crimson, and fine (white) linen.*° To the above are added” the breeches 
or drawers” of linen; and to make up the number eight, some reckon the 
high-priest’s mitre, or the plate separately from the bonnet; while others 
reckon the curious girdle of the ephod separately from the ephod. Of 
these eight articles of attire, four—viz., the coat or tunic, the girdle, the 
breeches, and the bonnet or turban instead of the mitre, belonged to the 
common priests. ‘Taking the articles of the high-priest’s dress in the or- 
der in which they are enumerated above, we have—(a.) The Breastplate, 
or, as it is further named,” the breastplate of judgment. It was, like the 
inner curtains of the Tabernacle, the veil, and the ephod, of ‘‘ cunning 
work.” The breastplate was originally two spans long, and one span broad, 
but when doubled it was square, the shape in which it was worn. It was 
fastened at the top by rings and chains of wreathen gold to the two onyx 
stones on the shoulders, and beneath with two other rings and a lace of 
blue to two corresponding rings in the ephod, to keep it fixed in its place 
above the curious girdle. But the most remarkable and most important parts 
of this breastplate were the twelve precious stones, set in four rows, three 
in a row, thus corresponding to the twelve tribes, and divided in the same 
manner as their camps were; each stone having the name of one of the chil- 


dren of Israel engraved upon it. 
tuted the Urim and Thummim.” 


It was these stones which probably consti- 
The addition of precious stones and cost- 


6 Ley. iv. 3, 5, 16, xxi. 10; see Num. xxxv. |! with the different accounts of inquiries made 


25. 

7 Ex. xxix. 21, xxviii. 41, ete. The an- 
ointing of the high-priestis alluded to in Ps, 
exxxiii. 2. The composition of the anointing 
oil is prescribed Ex. xxx. 22-25. The manu- 
facture of it was intrusted to certain p.iests, 
ealled apothecaries (Neh, iii. 8), 

8 Ex, xxviii. 9 Idx, xxviii. 42, 

(0 Lev. xvi. 4. 11 Ex, xxviii, 15, 29, 30. 

12 Urim means “light,” and Thununcim 
“perfection.” We are told that ‘t the Urim 
and the Thummim” were to be on Aaron’s 
heart, when he goes in before the Lord (Kx. 
xxviii. 15-30). When Joshua is solemnly 
appointed to succeed the great hero-law- 
giver, he is bidden to stand before kleazar, 
the priest, ‘* who shall ask counsel for him 
after the judgment of Urim,” and this coun- 
sel is to determine the movements of the 
host of Israel (Num. xxvii, 21). In the bless- 
ings of Moses they appear as the crowning 
glory of the tribe of Levi: “ Thy Thummim 
and thy Urim are with thy Holy One” 
(Deut. xxxiii. 8,9), In what way the Urim 
and Thummim were consulted is quite un- 
certain, Josephus and the Rabbins supposed 
that the stones gave out the oracular answer, 
by preternatural illumination. But it seems 
to be far simplest and most in agreement 


by Urim and Thummim (1 Sam. xiy. 3, 18, 
19, xxiii. 2, 4, 9,11, 12, xxviii. 6 ; Judge. xx. 
28; 2 Sam, v. 23, ete.) to suppose that the an- 
swer was given simply by the word of the 
Lord to the high-priest (comp. John xi, 51), 
when he had inquired of the Lord, clothed 
with the ephod and breastplate. Such a 
view agrees with the true notion of the 
breastplate, of which it was not the leading 
characteristic to be oracular, but only an in- 
cidental privilege connected with its funda- 
mental meaning, What that meaning was 
we learn from Ex. xxviii. 30, where we read, 
‘* Aaron shall bear the judgment of the chil- 
dren of Israel upon his heart before the Lord 
continually.” Now the judicial sentence is 
one by which any one is either justified or 
condemned. In prophetic vision, as in act- 
ual Oriental life, the sentence of justification 
was often expressed by the nature of the robe 
worn. ‘*He hath clothed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation, He hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom 
decketh himself with ornaments, and as a 
bride adorneth herself with her jewels” (Is. 
1xi. 10), is a good illustration of this; ef. Lxii, 
3. In like manner, in Rey. iii. 5, vii. 9, xix. 
14, etc., the white linen robe expresses tbe 
righteousness or justification of saints, 
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ly ornaments expresses glory beyond simple justification. "—(b.) The Ephod. 

- This consisted of two parts, of which one covered the back, and the other 
the front, i. e., the breast and upper part of the body. These were clasped 
together on the shoulder with two large onyx stones, each haying engraved 
on it six of the names of the tribes of Israel. It was further united by a 
‘curious girdle” of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen round 
the waist.—(c.) The Role of the Ephod. This was of inferior material to 
the ephod itself, being all of blue,“ which implied its being only of ‘t woven 
work.” It was worn immediately under the-ephod, and was longer than 
it. The blue robe had no sleeves, but only slits in the sides for the arms 
to come through. It had a hole for the head to pass through, with a bor- 
der round it of woven work, to prevent its being rent. The skirt of this 
robe had a remarkable trimming of pomegranates in blue, red, and crimson, 
with a bell of gold between each pomegranate alternately. The bells 
were to give a sound when the high-priest went in and came out of the 
holy place.—(d.) The mitre or upper turban,” with its gold plate, engraved 
with Hoxiness To THE Lorp, fastened to it by a ribbon of blue.—(e.) The 
broidered coat was a tunic or long skirt of linen with a tessellated or di- 
aper pattern, like the setting of a stone. The yirdle, also of linen, was 
wound round the body several times from the breast downward, and the 
ends hung down to the ankles. The breeches or drawers, of linen, covered 
the loins and thighs; and the bonnet was a turban of linen, partially cov- 
ering the head, but not in the form of a cone like that of the high-priest, 
when the mitre was added to it. These four last were common to all 
priests. 

§ 4. iii.) Aaron had peculiar functions. To him alone it appertained, 
and he alone was permitted to enter the Holy of Holies, which he did once 
a year, on the great Day of Atonement, when he sprinkled the blood of the 
sin-offering on the mercy-seat, and burnt incense within the veil.” He is 
said by the Talmudists not to have worn his full pontifical robes on this oc- 
casion, but to have been clad entirely in white linen.* 

The high-priest had a peculiar place in the law of the manslayer, and 
his taking sanctuary in the cities of refuge. The manslayer might not 
leave the city of refuge during the lifetime of the existing high-priest. 
who was anointed with the holy oil.” It was also forbidden to the high- 
priest to follow a funeral, or rend his clothes for the dead, according to the 
precedent. in Ley. x. 6. The other respects in which the high-priest ex- 
ercised superior functions to the other priests arose rather from his position 
and opportunities, than were distinctly attached to his office, and they con- 
sequently varied with the personal character and abilities of the high- 
priest. : 

§ 5. It does not appear by whose authority the high-priests were ap- 
pointed to their office before there were kings of Israel. But as we find it 


18 Comp. Is. Fxii. 3; Rev. xxi. 11, 12-21. and terminating at top in a kind of conical 

14 Ex, xxviii, 31, 18 Ex, xxxix. 22. calyx, like the inverted calyx of the herb 

16 Josephus applies this term to the tur-|hyoscyamus. Josephus doubtless gives a 
bans of the common priests as well, but says | true account of the high-priest’s turban as 
that, in addition to this, and sewn on the top| worn in his day. He also describes the 
of it, the high-priest had another turban of | lamina or gold plate, which he says covered 
blue; that besides this he had outside the | the forehead of the high-priest. !7 Lev. xvi, 
turban a triple crown of gold, consisting, 18 Ley, xvi. 4, 32. 
that is, of three rims one above the other, 19 Num, xxxv. 25, 28, 
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invariably done by the civil power in later times, it is probable that, in the 
times preceding the monarchy, it was by the elders, or Sanhedrim. 

The usual age for entering upon the functions of the priesthood” is con- 
sidered to have been twenty years, though a priest or high-priest was not 
actually incapacitated if he had attained to puberty. Again,” no one that 
had a blemish could officiate at the altar, and illegitimate birth was also 
a bar to the high-priesthood. The high-priest held his office for life; and 
it was the universal opinion of the Jews that the deposition of a high- 
priest, which in later times became so common, was unlawful. 

§ 6. The Rabbins speak very frequently of one second in dignity to the 
high-priest, whom they call the sagan, and who often acted in the high- 
priest’s room. He is the same who in the Old Testament is called ‘‘ the 
second priest.” Thus it is explained of Annas and Caiaphas,” that An- 
nas was sagan. Ananias is also thought by some to have been sagan—act- 
ing for the high-priest.”* 

§ 7. The Epistle to the Hebrews sets forth the mystic meaning of his 
office, as a type of Christ, our great High-priest, who has passed into the 
heaven of heavens with his own blood, to appear in the presence of God 
for us; and this is typified in the minutest particulars of his dress, his 
fiaedons, and his privileges.” In the Book of Revelation, the clothing 
of the son of man ‘“‘ with a garment down to the foot,” and ‘‘ ‘with a golden 
girdle about the paps,” are distinctly the robe and the curious girdle of the 
ephod, characteristic of the high-priest. 

§ 8.—II. The Primsrs.—All the sons of Aaron formed the order of the 
Prigsts. They stood between the high-priest on the one hand and the 
Leyites on the other. The ceremony of their consecration is described in 
Ex. xxix., Lev. viii. The dress which they wore during their ministra- 
tions consisted of linen drawers, with a close-fitting cassock, also of linen, 
white, but with a diamond or chessboard pattern on it. This came nearly 
to the feet, and was to be worn in its garment shape (comp. John xix. 23). 
The white cassock was gathered round the body with a girdle of needle- 
work, into which, as in the more gorgeous belt of the high-priest, blue, 
purple, and scarlet, were intermingled with white, and worked in the 
form of flowers.” Upon their heads they were to wear caps or bonnets in 
the form of a cup-shaped flower, also of fine linen. In all their acts of 
ministration they were to be barefooted. 

§ 9. Before they entered the Tabernacle they were to wash their hands 
and their feet.” During the time of their ministration they were to drink 
no wine or strong drink.” Except in the case of the nearest relation- 
ships,” they were to make no mourning for the dead. They were not to 
shave their heads. ‘They were to go through their ministrations with the 
serenity of a reverential awe, not with the orgiastic wildness which led the 
priests of Baal in their despair to make cuttings in their flesh.” They 
were forbidden to marry an unchaste women, or one who had been divorced, 
or the widow of any but a priest.” 

§ 10. Their chief duties were to watch over the fire on the altar of 


20 2 Chron, xxxi. 17, 21 Ley. xxi. 28 Ley. x. 9 ; Ez. xliv. 21. 

229K. xxiii. 4, xxv. 18. 23 Luke iii. 2. 29 Six degrees are specified, Ley. xxi- 1-5, 
24 Acts xxiii. 2. 25 Heb. i. 13. [ Ez, xliv. 25. 

26 Ex. xxviii 39, 40, xxxix. 2; Ezek. xliy. 30 Lev. xix. 28; 1 K. xviii. 28, 


1f-19. 27 Em xxx, 17-21, xl 80-32. * $1 Ley. xxi. 7, 14; Ezek. xliy. 22. 
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burnt-offerings, and to-keep it burning evermore both by day and night,” 
to feed the golden lamp outside the veil with oil,® to offer the morning and 
evening sacrifices, each accompanied with a meat-offering and a drink- 
offering, at the door of the Tabernacle.** They were also to teach the 
children of Israel the statutes of the Lord.” During the journeys in the 
wilderness it belonged to them to cover the ark and all the vessels of the 
sanctuary with a purple or scarlet cloth before the Levites might approach 
them.* As the people started.on each day’s march they were to blow 
‘Can alarm” with long silver trumpets.*’ Other instruments of music 
might be used by the more highly-trained Levites and the schools of the 
prophets, but the trumpets belonged only to the priests. 

§ 11. Functions such as these were clearly incompatible with the com- 
mon activities of men. On these grounds therefore a distinct provision 
was made for them, This consisted—(1.) of one-tenth of the tithes which 
the people paid to the Levites, 7. e., one per cent., on the whole produce of 
the country. (2.) Of a special tithe every third year.” (8.) Of the re- 
demption-money, paid at the fixed rate of five shekels a head, for the first- 
born of man or beast.*” (4.) Of the redemption-money paid in like man- 
ner for men or things specially dedicated to the Lord.” (5.) Of spoil, 
captives, cattle, and the like taken in war. (6.) Of the shew-bread, the 
flesh of the burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, trespass-offerings,** and, in par- 
ticular, the heave-shoulder and the wave-breast.* (7.) Of an undefined 
amount of the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil.*° Of some of these, as 
“¢most holy,” none but the priests were to partake.*® It was lawful for 
their sons and daughters,** and even in some cases for their home-born 
slaves, to eat of others.** The stranger and the hired servant were in all 
eases excluded.” (8.) On their settlement in Canaan the priestly families 
had thirteen cities assigned them, with ‘suburbs ” or pasture-grounds for 
their flocks.*° These provisions were obviously intended to secure the re- 
ligion of Israel against the dangers of a caste of pauper-priests, needy and 
dependent, and unable to bear their witness to the true faith. They were, 
on the other hand, as far as possible removed from the condition of a 
*ealthy order. ‘The standard of a priest’s income, even in the earliest 
days after the settlement in Canaan, was miserably low.” 

§ 12. The earliest historical trace of any division of the priesthood, and 
corresponding cycle of services, belongs to the time of David. ‘he priest- 
hood was then divided into the four-and-twenty ‘‘ courses” or orders,” each 
of which was to serve in rotation for one week, while the further assign- 
ment of special services during the week was determined by lot.** Each 
course appears to have commenced its work on the Sabbath, the outgoing 
priests taking the morning sacrifice, and leaving that of the evening to 
their successors.” In this division, however, the two great priestly houses 
did not stand on an equality. The descendants of Ithamar were found to 


82 Lev. vi. 12; 2 Chr. xiii. 11. 43 Num, xviii. 8-14; Lev. vi. 26, 29, vii, 
83 Ex. xxvii. 20, 21; Lev. xxiv. 2. 6-10. 44 Lev. x. 12-15, 
84 Ex. xxix, 88-44. 46 Wx. xxiii. 19; Lev. ii. 14; Deut. xxvi. 
85 Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 10; 2 Chr. | 1-10. 46 Ley. vi. 29. 47 Lev. x. 14. 

xv. 3; Ezek. xliv. 23,24 88 Num. iv. 5-15. 48 Lev. xxii. 11. 49 Ley. xxii. 10. 
37 Num. x. 1-8. 38 Num. xviii. 26-28. 50 Josh, xxi. 13-19. 51 Judg. xvii. 10, 
39 Deut, xiv. 28, xxvi. 12. 52 1 Chr. xxiv. 1-19; 2 Chr. xxiii. 8; 
40 Num. xviii. 14-19. 41 Ley. xxvii, Luke i. 5. §3 Luke i, 9, 


42 Num. xxxi. 25-47. $42 Chr. xxiii. 8. 
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have fewer representatives than those of Eleazar,:and sixteen courses ac- 
cordingly were assigned to the latter, eight only to the former.” The di- 
vision thus instituted was confirmed by Solomon, and continued to be rec- 
ognized as the typical number of the priesthood. On the return from the 
Captivity there were found but four courses out of the twenty-four, each 
containing, in round numbers, about a thousand.” Out of these, however, 
to revive at least the idea of the old organization, the four-and-twenty 
courses were reconstituted, bearing the same names as before, and so con- 
tinued till the destruction of Jerusalem. 

‘ § 13.--III. The Levires were the assistants of the priests, and included 
all the males of the tribe of Levi who were not of the family of Aaron, 
and who were of the prescribed age, namely, from thirty to fifty.°’ Their 
duties required a man’s full strength ; after the age of fifty they were re- 
lieved from all service, except that of superintendence.** They had to as- 
sist the priests, to carry the Tabernacle and its vessels, to keep watch about 
the sanctuary, to prepare the supplies of corn, wine, oil, and so forth, and 
to take charge of the sacred treasures and revenues. 

§ 14. The Levites were divided into three families, which bore the names 
of the three sons of Levi, the G»ersHonrtEs, the Konaruirys, and the 
Meranrirss; and each had their appointed functions in the service of the 
Tabernacle. 

(i.) The Konarnires had the precedence, as the house of Amran be- 
longed to this family. They were to bear all the vessels of the sanctuary, 
the Ark itself included,” after the priests had covered them with the dark- 
blue cloth which was to hide them from all profane gaze. 

Gi.) The Gersuonires had to carry the tent-hangings and curtains.” 

(iii.) The Meranires had the heavier burden of the boards,’ bars, and 
pillars of the Tabernacle. But the Gershonites and Merarites were allow- 
ed to use the oxen and the wagons which were offered by the congrega- 
tion." The more sacred vessels of the Kohathites were to be borne by them 
on their own shoulders.” 

The whole tribe of Levi encamped close round the Tabernacle, the 
priests in front, on the east; the Kohathites on the south; the Gershon- 
ites on the west; and the Merarites on the north. 

§ 15. The Levites had no territorial possessions. In place of them, they 
received from the other tribes the tithes of the produce of the land, from 
which they, in their turn, offered a tithe to the priests. On their settle- 
ment in the premised land, the most laborious parts of their duty were 
over, and they were relieved from others by the submission of the Gibeon- 
ites and the conquest of the Hivites, who became ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” Hence their concentration about the Tabernacle was 
no longer necessary, and it was the more important for them to live among 
their brethren as teachers and religious guides. Forty-eight cities were as- 
signed to the whole tribe, that is, on an average, four in the territory of 
each tribe; thirteen being given to the priests, and the rest to the Leviter, 
The following was their distribution throughout the tribes; 


5§ 1 Chr. xxiv. 4. 56 Ezraii. 36-39. 59 Num. iii, 31, iv. 15; Deut. xxxi. 25, 
87 Num. iv. 23. 30, 35. 60 Num, iv. 22-26. 61 Num. vii. 1-9. 
58 Num. viii. 25, 26. 62 Num. vii. 9. 


63 Num. xviii. 21, 24, 26; Neh. x. 387. 64 Josh. ix. 27, 
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Six of these cities, three on each side of Jordan, were cities of refuge for the 
manslayer ; an institution which invested the Levites with the sacred char- 
acter of protectors from danger. The suburbs of these cities gaye pasture 
to their flocks. 

§ 16. After their settlement in their cities they took the place of the house- 
hold priests (subject, of course, to the special rights of the Aaronic priest- 
hood), sharing in all festivals and rejoicings.” They preserved, transcribed, 
and interpreted the law,® which they solemnly read every seventh year at 
the Feast of Tabernacles.°’ They pronounced the curses from Mount 
Ebal.® 

At a still later time they became the learned class in the community, the 
chroniclers of the time in which they lived. One of the first to bear the ti- 
tle of ** Scribe ” is a Levite,® and this is mentioned as one of their special 
offices under Josiah.7° They are described as ‘‘ officers and judges” under 
David,”! and as such are employed ‘‘in all the businessof Jehovah, and in ~ 
the service of the king.” They are the agents of Jehoshaphat and Hezeki- 
ah in their work of reformation, and are sent forth to proclaim and enforce 
the law.7?, Under Josiah the function has passed into a title, and they are 
“the Levites that taught all Israel.”7* The two books of Chronicles bear 
unmistakable marks of having been written by men whose interests were all 
gathered round the services of the Temple, and who were familiar with its 
records, 

The former subdivisions of the tribe were recognized in the assignment of 
the new duties connected with the Temple, andthe Kohathites retained their 
old pre-eminence. They have four “ princes,”’* while Merari and Gershon 
have but one each. They supplied, from the families of the Izharites and 
Hebronites, the ‘‘ officers and judges.”"* To them belonged the sons of 
Korah, with Heman at their head,”® playing upen psalteries and harps. 
They were ‘‘ over the work of the service, keepers of the gates of the Taber- 
nacle.”77 It was their work to prepare the shew-bread every Sabbath.” 
The Gershonites were represented in like manner in the temple-choir by 
the sons of Asaph ;?° Merari by the sons of Ethan or Jeduthun.” Now 


65 Dent. xii. 19, xiv. 26, 27, xxvi. 11. 73 2 Chr, xxxv. 3 

66 Deut, xvii. 9-12, xxxi. 26. 741 Chr. xv. 5-10. 751 Chr. xxvi. 30. 
67 Deut. xxxi. 9-13. 88 Deut. xxvii. 14. 76 1 Chr. ix. 19. 77 1 Chr. ix. 19. 
69 1 Chr. xxiv. 6. 70 2 Chr, xxxiv. 13. 78 1 Chr, ix. 32. 

71 1 Chr. xxvi. 29. 79 1 Chr. vi. 39, xv. 1T. 


"29 Chr. xvii. 8, xxx. 22. 80 1 Chr. vi. 44, xvi. 42, xxv. 1-7. 
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that the heavier work of conveying the Tabernacle and its equipments from 
place to place was no longer required of them, and that psalmody had be- 
come the most prominent of their duties, they were to enter on their work 


at the earlier age of twenty." 


+ 811 Chr, xxiii. 24-27. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE HIGH- 
PRIESTS. 


* Tue history of the high-priests em- 

. braces a period of about 1370 years, 
and a succession of about eighty high- 
priests, beginning with Aaron, and 
ending with Phannias. They natu- 
rally arrange themselves into three 
" groups—(a. ) those before David ; (6.) 
those from David to the Captivity ; 
(c.) those from the return of the Bab- 
ylonish Captivity till the cessation of 
the office at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

(a.) The high - priests of the first 
group who are distinctly made known 
to us as such are—l. Aaron; 2. 
Eleazar; 8. Phinehas; 4. li; 5. 
Ahitub (1 Chron. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 
Diels Sam), xiv 3). Gs Almas ie 
Ahimeiech, Phinehas, the son of Eli 
and father of Ahitub, died before his 
father, and so was not high-priest. 
Of the above, the three first succeed- 
ed in regular order, Nadab and Abi- 
hu, Aaron’s eldest sons, having died 
in the wilderness (Lev. x). But Eli, 
the fourth, was of the line of Ithamar. 
What was the exact interval between 
the death of Phinehas and the ac- 
cession of Eli, what led to the trans- 
ference of the chief priesthood from 

; the line of Kleazar to that of Ithamar, 
we have no means of determining 
from Scripture. Josephus asserts that 
the father of Bukki—whom he calls 
Joseph, and Abiezer, 7. e., Abishua— 
was the last high-priest of Phinehas’s 


line before Zadok. If Abishua died, 
leaving a son or grandson under age, 
Eli, as head of the line of Ithamar, 
might have become high-priest as a 
matter of course, or he might have 
been appcinted by the elders. If 
Ahiah ana Ahimelech are not varia- 
tions of the name of the same person, 
they must have been brothers, since 
both were sons of Ahitub. The high- 
priests, then, before David's reign, 
may be set down as eight in number, 
of whom seven are said in Scripture to 
have been high-priests, and one by 
Josephus alone. 

(b.) Passing to the second group, 
we begin with the unexplained cir- 
cumstance of there being two priests 
in the reign of David, apparently of 
nearly equal authority, viz., Zadok 
and Abiathar (1 Chr. xv. 11; 2 Sam. 
vii. 17). It is not unlikely that after 
the death of Ahimelech and the seces. 
sion of Abiathar to David, Saul may 
have made Zadok priest, and that 
David may have avoided the difficul- 
ty of deciding between the claims of 
his faithful friend Abiathar and his 
new and important ally Zadok by 
appointing them to a joint priesthood: 
the first place, with the Ephod, and 
Urim and Thummim, remaining with 
Abiathar, who was in actual posses- 
sion of them. The first considerable 
difficulty that meets us in the histor- 
ical survey of the high-priests of the 
second group is to ascertain who was 
high-priest at the dedication of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. Josephus says that 
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Zadok was, and the Seder Olam 
makes him the high- priest in the 
reign of Solomon; but 1 K. iv. 2 dis- 
tinctly asserts that Azariah, the sonof 
Zadok, was priest under Solomon, 
and 1 Chron. vi. 10 tells us of Azari- 
ah, ‘‘ Heit is that executed the priest’s 
office in the temple that Solomon 
built in Jerusalem,” obviously mean- 
ing at its first completion. We can 
hardly therefore be wrong in saying 
that Azariah the son of Ahimaaz was 
the first high-priest of Solomon’s 
Temple. In the list of the succession 
of priests of this group there are sev- 
eral gaps; the insertions are men- 
tioned below. The series ended with 
Seraiah, who was taken prisoner by 
Nebuzar-adan, and slain at Riblah 
by Nebuchadnezzar, together with 
Zephaniah, the second priest or sa- 
gan, after the burning of the Temple 
and the plunder of all the sacred ves- 
sels (2 K. xx. 18). His son Jeho- 
zadak or Josedech was at the same 
time carried away captive (1 Chron. 
vi. 15). The time occupied by these 
high - priests was about 454 years, 
which gives an average of something 
more than twenty-five years to each 
high-priest. It is remarkable that not 
a single instance is recorded after the 
time of David of an inquiry by Urim 
and Thummim. The ministry of the 
frophets seems to have superseded 
that of the high-priests (see e. g. 2 
Chron. xv., XVill., xx. 14, 15; 2 K. 
Seip Ils) 2h settle, WDE SOM 20.46 le 
2). é 

(c.) An interyal of about fifty-two 
years elapsed between the high- 
priests of the second and third group, 
during which there was neither tem- 
‘ple, nor altar, nor ark, nor priest. 
Jehozadak, or Josedech, as it is writ- 
ten in Haggai G. 1, 14, etc.,) who 
should have succeeded Seraiah, lived 
and died a captive at Babylon. The 
pontifical office revived in his son 
Jeshua, of whom such frequent men- 
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tion is made in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
Haggai and Zechariah, 1 Esd. and 
Ecclus.; and he therefore stands at 
the head of this third and last series, 
honorably distinguished for his zeal- 
ous co-operation with Zerubbabel in 
rebuilding the Temple, and restoring 
the dilapidated commonwealth of Is- 
rael. His successors, as far as the 
Old Testament guides us, were Joia- 
kim, Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan (or 
Jonathan), and Jaddua. Jaddua 
was high-priest in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, Jaddua was succeeded 
by Onias I., his son, and he again by 
Simon the Just, the last of the men of 
the great synagogue. Upon Simon’s 
death, his son Onias being under age, 
Eleazar, Simon’s brother, succeeded 
him. The priesthood was brought to 
the lowest degradation by the apos- 
tasy and crimes of the last Onias or 
Menelaus, the son of Eleazar; but 
after a vacancy of seven years had 
followed the brief pontificate of Al- 
cimus, his no less infamous successor, 
a new and glorious succession of 
high-priests arose in the Asmonean 
family, who united the dignity of civ- 
il rulers, and for a time of independ- 
ent sovereigns, to that of the high- 
priesthood. The Asmonean family 
were priests of the course of Joiarib, 
the first of the twenty-four courses (1 
Chron. xxiv. 7), whose return from 
captivity is recorded 1 Chron. ix. 10; 
Nehem. xi. 10. They were probably 
of the house of Eleazar, though this 
can not be affirmed with certainty. 
This Asmonean dynasty lasted from 
B.C. 153 till the family was damaged 
by intestine divisions, and then de- 
stroyed by Herod the Great. Aristo. 
bulus, the last high-priest of his line, 
brother of Mariamne, was murdered 
by order of Herod, his brother-in-law, 
B.c. 35. There were no fewer than 
twenty-eight high - priests from the 
reign of Herod to the destruction of 
the Temple by Titus, a period of 107 
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years. The New Testament intro- 
duces us to some of these later, and 
oft-changing high-priests, viz., Annas, 
Caiaphas, and Ananias. Theophilus, 
the son of Ananus, was the high-priest 
from whom Saul received letters to 
the synagogue at Damascus (Acts ix. 
1, 14). Phannias, the last high-priest, 
was appointed by lot by the Zealots 
from the course of priests called by Jo- 
sephus Eniachim (probably a corrupt 
reading for Jachim). The subjoin- 
ed table shows the succession of high- 
priests,as far as it can be ascertained, 
and of the contemporary civil rulers. 


First Group. 


CIVIL RULER. HIGU-PRIEST. 


NEED Sepa adandeeous Aaron. 
Joshua. ......6 .. Eleazar, 
(DEI ijate disc seve. 2-oe Phinehas, 
Abishua.. . Abishua. 
LON ss ee a eee Eli. 
Samuel 26h sicc- ccs Ahitub. 
SUB alas cia aia\cneraisietaieis Ahijah, 
Second Group. 
PPS cegieicitsis)oisire siviats)s Zadok and Abiathar. 
RIOIGEDON sca ccs ce sis «<2 Azariah, 
PAUOE | Uletats inte lela aie) slelrtei=t Johanan, 
Ae Ramiele tae aale asia claiare Azariah. 
Jehoshaphat.......... Amariah. 
OEDGERM £17.26 054500 Jehoiada, 
Ahaziah. . Rae Be 
JENOREN 0. cece ccccee Do. aed Zechariah, 
Amaviah, 5. 21.0200. 
Wize misce.c sareciesnre Roe iah 
JING Wh Saga odenDeeae ? 
JY prangendocndsec Urijah 
WHlezelkciwha)s .\.)2 s.ileisi «= Azariah 
Manasneh.. .c.ecccens Shallum 
FA ON CR RC Oe | ue 


Hilkiah. 
Azariah? 

. Seraiah. 
Jehozadak, 


Third Group. 
Zerubbabel (Cyrus Jeshua. 
and Darius). 


Mordecai? (Xerxes)... Joiakim, 

Ezra and Nehemiah  Eliashib. 
(Artaxerxes). 

Darius Nothus........ Joiada, 

Artaxerxes Mnemon.. Johanan. 


Alexander the Great.. Jaddua, 
Onias I. (Ptolemy So- Onias I, 
ter, Antigonus). 
Ptolemy Soter.. . Simon the Just. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Eleazar, 


Manasseh, 
Ptolemy Fuergetes.... Onias IT. 
Ptolemy Philopator. .. Simon IT. 


Ptolemy SriRines ‘& Onias IIL 
Antiochus... -~- 
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CIVIL RULER. HIGH-PRIEST. 
Antiochus Ppiphanes.. (Joshua, or) Jason. 


Hgctsacen: Onias, or Menelaus, 
Derineton Sal alale)aiesaletste Jacimus, or Aleimus, 
Alexander Balas...... Jonathan, brother of 
Judas Maccabeus 
(Asmonean). 


Simon (Asmonean).... Simon (Asmonean), 
John Hyreanus (Asm.). John Hyreanus (Do.) 
King Aristobulus Aristobulus (Do.) 
(Asm. ) 
King Alexander Jan- Alexander Janneus 
neus (Asmonen)... —(10.) 
Queen Alexandra Hyrcanus IT. (Do.) 
(Asm.) : 
King Aristobulus II, Aristobulus II. (Do.y 
(Asmonean). 
Pompey the Great and Hyrcanus IL (Do.) 
llyreanus, or rath- 
er, toward the end of 
his pontificate, Anti- 
pater. 
Pacorus the Parthian., Antigonus (Do.) 
Merod, king of Judea. Ananelus, 

...-+.... Aristobulus (last of As« 
moneans), murdered 
by Herod. 

. Ananelus restored. 
Herod the Great. +» Jest son of Faneus. 
++eeee- +. Simon, son of Bee hus, 
father-in-law to Her- 
od, 
a Sen Goddeer00 Matthias, son of The 
ophilus. 
Jozarus, son of Simon. 
Archelaus, king of Ju- Eleazar. 
dea, 
Oe haere: Jesus, son ‘of Sie. 
COO a innate st Jozarus (second time). 
Cyrenius, governor of Ananus. 
Syria, second time, 
Valerius Gratus, pro- Ishmael, son of Phabi, 
curator of Judea. 
ve veccoeses Eleazar, son of Ana- 
nus. 
ce ae . Simon, son of Kamith. 
Vitellius, governor ‘of Caiaphas, called alse 
Syria. Joseph, 
Be . Jonathan, son of Ana- 


nus. 

6 + ++eees Theophilus, brother of 
Jonathan, 

Simon Cantheras. 

Matthias, brother of 
Jonathan, son of An- 
anus. 

+eeee..- Elioneus, son of Can- 

theras. 

Her od, ace of Chalcis. Joseph, son of Camei. 

. Ananias, son of Nebe 
deus, 

Jonathan, 

. Ismael, son of Fabi. 

Joseph, son of Simon, 

Ananus, son of Ana 
nus, or Ananias. 

Appointed by the peo- Jesus, son of Gamaliel 


oe 


Plecte i Wane keictt a 5 ss Matthias, son of The 
ophilus, 
Chosen by lot.,...... Phannias, son of Sam 
ugl. 
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SECTION IV. 


SACRIFICES AND OBLATIONS. 


§ 1. Distinction between sacrifices and oblations. § 2. Between bloody and anbloody sac- 
rifices. § 3. A portion of the sacrifices used for food, §4.—I, The burny-offering. §5.— 
II. The meat-offering and drink-offering, which always accompanied the burnt-offering. 
§ 6.—ILI. The peace-offering. § T.—IV. The sin-offering. § 8.—V. ‘respass-offerings. 
§9.—VI. Oblations. 


§ 1. Tue Law of Sacrifices and Oblations included a perpetual memorial 
of Jehovah’s covenant with the people, an acknowledgment of His mercies 
and an expiation for sin. 

Sacrifices had been offered ever since the fall. We read of the whole 
burnt-offerings, such as those of Abel and Noah, the thank-offering, as that 
of Jethro, and the sacrifices by which covenants were ratified. To these the 
law of Moses added the special sacrifices for sins and trespasses, and for par- 
ticular classes of persons (as the priests) the meat-offerings and the drink- 
offerings. It established the distinction between sacrifices and oblations : 
jn the former, the thing offered was wholly or partially destroyed, as being 
Jehovah's only ; in the latter it was acknowledged to be His gift, and then 
enjoyed by the offerer. 

§ 2. There is also the distinction between bloody and unbloody sacrifices ; 
between slain victims, and offerings-of meal, corn, cakes, or wafers, and li- 
bations of wine. The latter were sometimes mere oblations, but sometimes 
proper sacrifices, being offered either with the burnt-offerings, or, in the case 
of the poor, in substitution for them. The sactifices of blood again are di- 
vided into those which were offered in expiation of sin, and those in which 
the offerer acknowledged God’s mercies to him by the voluntary surrender of 
a costly thing, an act of piety, which is especially contemplated in the ordi- 
nary use of the word sacrifice. This idea involves the duty of bringing our 
best to God in proportion to our means, and stamps the offering of the 
maimed or what costs us nothing, as an impious insult to Jehovah. 

§ 3. In those of the sacrifices, in which the victim was not entirely burnt, 
a portion of.it was used as food, both by the priests, who were “to live of the 
altar,” and also by the offerers themselves. This is a usage of the greatest 
antiquity among all nations ; as we see, for example, in Homer. It seems 
natural that worshipers should rejoice and feast in the presence of the God 
with whom they were reconciled, or whose goodness they came to confess by 
sacrifice. But in the Mosaic dispensation, there seems to be a deeper signifi- 
cance in the partaking of the sacred things offered to God, a type of the 
spiritual sustenance which is received from Christ, who connects his death 
with our life, by saying, ‘‘'Take, eat; this is my body, which is broken for 
you.” ** Kixcept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you.” 

This custom had also, like many of the laws of Moses, an indirect but 
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most important influence on the common life of the people. Natives of warm 
climates use but little animal food ; nor are a pastoral people, like the Israel- 
ites, an exception to the rule. hey live on the milk of their flocks and 
herds, but use their flesh very sparingly; they do not eat up their capital. 
Sacrifices, therefore, were their feasts when they partook of meat; but under 
restrictions, which, being established first on the ground of ceremonial clean- 
ness, in relation to God, ministered to their personal purity and health. This 
will be presently seen, both with reference to the animals that might and 
might not be sacrificed, and to those parts of them which were burnt and 
those which were used for food. 

§ 4. The sacrifices are divided into burnt-offerings, with the accompanying 
meat'-offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, for sins of ignorance, and tres- 
pass-offerings for sins committed knowingly. The three former were of the 
nature of gifts, the two latter of propitiatory sacrifices ; but even in the gift, 
as coming from a sinful man, there was present the idea of propitiation by 
the blood of the victim ; and it was always preceded by a sin-offering. 

1. The Burnt-oFFERING, or whole burnt-offering, or perfect sacrifice, was 
so called because the victim was wholly consumed by fire upon the altar of 
burnt-offering, and so, as it were, sent up to God on the wings of fire. This 
idea, which is expressed in the account of Noah’s sacrifice, and .yhich con- 
stantly recurs, both in the Scriptures and in profane authors, is implied in 
the Hebrew word which signifies to ascend. The sacrifice was a memorial 
of God’s covenant, and signified that the offerer belonged wholly to God, and 
that he dedicated himself soul and body to Him, and placed his life at His 
disposal. And every such sacrifice was a type of the perfect offering made 
by Christ, on behalf of the race of man, of hishuman nature and will to the 
will of the Father.® 

Burnt-offerings were either made on behalf of the whole people, or by one 
or more individuals, who must bring them of their own free-will.* Only 
three kinds of animals might be offered, and they must be free from disease 
or blemish. To offer the unclean, maimed, or diseased in sacrifice was an 
abomination to Jehovah. (1.) Of the herd, a young bullock, of not less than 
one nor more than three years, generally of the third year. (2.) Of the flock, 
alamb or kid, a male of the like age, but generally of the first year. (3.) Of 
birds, turtle-doves or young pigeons, without distinction of sex. The victim 
was brought to the north side of the altar in the court of the Tabernacle, 
where the offerer laid his hand upon its head, in token of its being a substi- 
tute for his own life, and slew it himself by cutting its throat, or, if a bird, 
wringing off its head and pressing out the blood. In public sacrifices, these 
acts were done by the priest. The Levites assisted, and in later times they 
slew all the victims.® The blood, ‘‘ which is the life,” was received in a 
basin, and sprinkled by the priest round the altar. The victim was then 
flayed, the skin being the perquisite of the priest. It was cut in pieces, sig- 
nifying the laying open to the eye of God of the inmost being of the offerer ;* 
and the pieces were laid upon the wood on the altar and consumed, but the 
birds were not divided. ach day’s sacrifices burnt on through the night, 


1 Meat is the word used in our version for; 3 Psakha xl. 10, li. 17,19; Heb. v. 1, 3, 7. 
food m general, more especially for corn and| 4 Lev. j., vi. 8-13. 
flour. = 52 Chr, xxix, 24,345 Ezek. xlvi, 24 

2 Gen. viii, 21. 6 Heb. iv. 12, 13. 
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the sacred fire never being suffered to go out; and in the morning the ashes 
were carried by the priest into a clean place without the camp.’ 

Burnt-offerings were made on the following occasions :—(1.) The Daily 
Sacrifice, of a yearling lamb or kid, was offered at the times of morning and 
evening prayer, the third and ninth hours from sunrise, before the priest 
went into the Tabernacle to burnincense. ‘This sacrifice especially typified 
the offering of Christ, who was pointed out by John the Baptist (about the 
third hour, it is supposed) as ‘‘the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin, 
of the world,” and who died upon the cross at the very time of tlic evening 
sacrifice. 

(2.) The Sabbath burnt-offering was the daily sacrifice doubled.® 

(3.) Lhe burnt-offerings at the Festivals of the New Moon, the three great 
feasts, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Trumpets, generally two bul- 
locks, a ram, and seven lambs.°® 

(4.) Private burnt-offerings prescribed by the law, at the consecration of 
priests,’ the purification of women,” the removal of leprosy or other ceremo- 
nial uncleanness,” the performance or the accidental breach of the vow of a 
Nazarite.* 

(5.) Free-will burnt-offerings were made either in general acknowledgment 
of God’s mercies (a thank-offering) or in performance of a vow.“ They were 
chiefly brought on occasions of great solemnity, as at the dedication of the 
Tabernacle and of the Temple.”* 

§ 5.—II. The Mpat-orrerine and the DrinK-ofrFERING always accompa- 
nied the burnt-offering, for which indeed the meat-offering might be substi- 
tuted by the poor. As the burnt-offering signified the consecration of life to 
God, both that of the offerer himself and of his living property, so in the 
meat-offering the produce of the land was presented before Jehovah, as be- 
ing His gift; in both cases with the devout acknowledgment: ‘‘ Of thine own 
have we given thee.” The name of the meat-offering, Minchah, signified 
in old Hebrew a gi/t in general, and especially one from an inferior to a su- 
perior.’” It is applied alike to the offerings of Cain and Abel, as a general 
name fora sacrifice. ® 

In the law of Moses, it signifies an offering of corn, usually in the form of 
flour, with oil and frankincense, the quantities varying fora lamb, a ram, or 
a bullock. It was sometimes made with the oil into cakes or wafers, which 
must be free from Jeaven and honey. <A special form of meat-offering was 
that of the first-fruits of corn in the ear, parched and bruised. All meat-offer- 
ings were to be seasoned with ‘‘the salt of the covenant,” as a sign of incor- 
ruptness, and of the savor of earnest piety. A portion of the meat-offering 
and of the oil was burnt by the priest upon the altar cf burnt-offering, with 
all the frankincense; and the rest belonged to the priests, who must eat it 
without leaven beside the altar, as “‘a thing most holy of the offerings of 
Jehovah made by fire.”*? The meat-offerings of the priests themselves 
were to be wholly burnt. The drink-offerings of the daily and special sac- 


7 Ex. xxix. 38-42; Lev. i., vi. 8-13, ix. 14 Numb. xv. 1-3; comp. Ps. li. 19. 


12-14; Numb. xv. 8 Numb. xxviii. 8-10. 15 Numb. vii.; 1 K. viii. 64. 
9 xxviii. 11-xxix. 89. See § vi. 16 { Chr, xxix. 10-14. 
10 Kx, xxix. 15; Ley. viii. 18, ix. 12. 17 Gen. xxxii. 13, xliii. 11; 2 Sam. viii. 2, 
11 Ley. xii. 6, 8. 6. 18 Gen. iv. 3-5. 
12 Ley. xiv. 19, xv. 15, 30. 19 Ley. ii. 13; Ezek. xliii. 24; Mark ix 


-4 Numb. vi. ; Acts xxi. 26, 49; Col. iv. 6. 20 Ley. ii, 3, x. 12, 13. 
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rifices were poured out before Jehovah in the holy place ;” and it does not 
appear that the priests were ever permitted to partake of them. Indeed, to 
have done so would have been a breach of the prohibition of wine during 
their service.™ 

§ 6.—III. The Peacr-orreRrine was not an atoning sacrifice to make peace 
with God, but a joyful celebration of peace made through the covenant. In 
this part of the ritual, more than in any other, we see Jehovah present in 
His house, inviting the worshiper to feast with Him. Peace-otterings were 
presented either as a thanksgiving, or in fulfillment of a vow, or as a free-will 
offering of love and joy. ‘They were of the flock or the herd, like the burnt- 
offerings, but they might be male or female. They were slain with the 
same ceremonies as the burnt-offering ; but only a part was burnt upon the 
altar, namely, all the fat, the kidneys, the caul or midriff, and, in the case 
of alamb, the rump. These parts formed, according to Oriental tastes, the 
delicacies of the feast, and therefore they were offered to Jehovah ; and they 
are emphatically called His bread.” ‘The breast and the shoulder were tlie 
portion of the priests, who might eat them in any clean place with their 
sons and daughters. They were called the wave-breast and the heave-shoul- 
der, from the motions made in offering them before Jehovah. The priest 
also took one of the unleavened cakes or leavened loaves, which were of- 
fered as a meat-offering with the peace-offering, having first heaved it be- 
fore God. ‘These motions seem to indicate the joy of a feast; and with joy 
the worshiper was to eat the rest of the flesh of the sacrifice and the bread 
of the meat-offering, under certain restrictions, to insure ceremonial pu- 
rive 

Peace-offerings might be brought at any time ; but they were prescribed 
on the following occasions: at the consecration of priests; the dedication of 
the Tabernacle ; the purification of a leper; and the expiration of a Naza- 
rite’s vow.” 

§ 7.—IV. The SinN-oFFERING was an expiatory sacrifice for sins of igno- 
rance, committed either by a priest, unconsciously contracting sins from the 
people in his office; or by the congregation, incurring the displeasure of Je- 
hovah for a reason not discovered; or by a ruler, ignorantly transgressing 
any of God’s laws; or by one of the peop/e, finding that he had unintention- 
ally been guilty of any sin; and also as a purification from possible sin and 
uncleanness in general. For each of these cases special victims were to be 
offered with special ceremonies.” The most important of these were, in the 
tivo former cases, the sprinkling of the blood seven times before the veil, and 
placing it on the horns of the altar and burning the fiesh of the victim with- 
out the camp—a type of Christ’s suffering without the gate for the people’s 
sin. The flesh of the other sin-offerings belonged to the priests: in all cases 
the fat was burnt on the altar. Sin-offerings formed a part of all great so- 
lemnities, especially on the day of atonement. They were also offered at 
the purification of a leper, or of a woman after child-birth, In the lat-er 


21 Num. XXvili. T, ete. |passages may refer to the shew-bread, but 

22 Deut. xxxii. 38 ; where to drink drink- | they seem rather to allude to the peace-offer- 
offerings is a mark of idolatrous worship, | ing=. 
coupled with eating the fat of gsacrifices,| 24 The eating of blood or fat was most 
which was forbidden to the Jews. strictly forbidden. 

28 Hizek. xliv. 7; comp. Lev. xxi. 6,8, 17,| 25 Lev. iii., vii. 11-34, ix, 18-21, x, 12-15. 
32, xxii. 25; Mal. i. 7, 12. Some of these| 26 Ley, iv., vi. 24-30. 
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case, the offering was a lamb, or for the poor, a pair of turtle-doves or pig- 
eons, one for the burnt-offering and one for the sin-oftering. ” 

§ 8.—V. TRESPASS-OFFERINGS, for sins committed knowingly, as well as 
for acts of ceremonial uncleanness, are not very clearly distinguished from 
sin-offerings. ‘The chief difference of form,” besides some points in the cer- 
emonial, was that they were offered only for individuals. As to spirit and 
motive, the distinction seems to be that sins committed in rashness, as by an 
oath, or in ignorance of a law that ought to have been known, came under 
the head of trespass: ‘‘'Though he wish it not, yet he is guilty, and shall bear 
his iniquity.”** The chief offenses which required trespass-offerings were, 
keeping back evidence, touching unclean things, swearing rash oaths, sins in 
holy things, violation of trust, and some others. In every case of injury to 
property, the offering must be Bp eaice with restitution to the whole 
value, and one-fifth in addition.” 

§ 9.—VI. Osxarions are not clearly distinguished from those sacrifices 
which were in the nature of gifts; but some of them require to be mention- 
ed separately :— 

, C1.) The Shew-bread and Incense, which were perpetually offered in the 
Holy Place. (See above.) 

(2.) Free Oblations, the fruits of vows and promises. 

(3.) Prescribed Oblations, namely—(a.) The First-fruits of corn, which 
were offered on the Day of Pentecost, and of wine, oil, and wool. These were 
the perquisites of the priests. (3.) The Fist-born of man and beast, which 
were redeemed, at first by exchange against the Levites, and afterward by a 
payment of five shekels per head; but the firstlings of clean animals, the 
cow, sheep, or goat, were unredeemable, and were offered in sacrifice in the 
same manner as a peace-offering. (y.) Tithes of the produce of the land: 
the first annually, the second every three years for the Levites, and the third 
for the poor. 


27 This was the sacrifice brought by Jo- {oil or frankincense, for the two turtle-doves 
seph and Mary after the birth of Jesus. |or pigeons of the sin-offering, so as to leave 


Lake ii. 24, no excuse for neglecting the sacrifice, Lev. 
28 The poor might substitute flour, without, | v. 11-13. 
29 Lev, v. 17. 3¢ Ley. v., vi. 1-7, vii. 1-10, 
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SECTION V. 


be THE HOLINESS OF THE PEOPLE. 


31. The principle of the holiness of the people. §2. Circumcision. § 3. Dedication of 
the first-born. §4. Personal purity. § 5, Provisions for purification. § 6. Clean and 
unclean animals. § 7. Law against personal disfigurement. § 8. Provisions for the 
poor. §9. To enforce humanity. 


§ 1. Tue holiness of the people, as the children of God, His ‘‘ saints who 
had made a covenant with Him by sacrifice,” was a principle as sacred as 
tbe consecration of the priests.’ They, like the children of the New Cove- 
nant, were ‘‘a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a pecul- 
iar people,” the purchased possession of Jehovah ;* and for both there was 
the same simple law: “Br ye Hoty, ror I am Hory.’” This principle, 
from which Paul so often deduces the spiritual law of the complete devotion 
of the whole nature to God’s service, was enforced upon the Jews by cere- 
monies and restrictions reaching to every detail of their daily lives. It is 
the central subject of the Book of Leviticus,* which gradually rises from the 
Jaws of sacrifice to the assertion and development of the holiness and purity 
of the people, in person, act, speech, and property. 

The following institutions were founded on this principle :— 

§ 2. Circumcision is only enjoined in one passage of the law of Moses.® 
It had already been fully established, and Moses alludes to its spiritual sense, 
the circumcision of the heart, in language similar to that of Paul. The 
words of Christ, ‘‘ Moses gave you circumcision, not because it is of Moses, 
but of the fathers,”’’ refer to the full account of the institution in the Book 
of Genesis, which rendered its repetition in the later books unnecessary. 

§ 3. The Dedication of the First-born® of men and beasts, and ‘the offering 
of the Pirst-fruits of all produce.® 

§ 4. The Preservation of Personal Purity, especially by the strict laws 
against all unnatural marriages and lusts, and against fornication and pros- 
titution.” The law of Moses, like that of Christ, takes cognizance of sins 
against @ man’s own se/f, and that not so much in the light of self-interest, 
or even of self-respect, but from that principle of holiness to God which is so 
emphatically laid down by the Apostle Paul.” 

§ 5. Provisions for Purification :—(1.) As a religious ceremonial, observed 
both by priests and people in divine worship.” (2.) From personal unclean- 
ness.’* (3.) From leprosy, in persons, clothes, or houses.“ The means of 
purification were washing, the sprinkling of blood, anointing with oil, and 


1 Ps. 1.5; comp. Ex. xxiv. 2-8. 8 Wx. xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, 30. 
21 Pet. ii. 9; comp. Ex. xix. 5,6; Deut. ® Deut. xxvi. 1-11. 
iy. 20, vii. 6, x. 15, xiv. 2, xxvi. 18, 19. 10 Lev. xviii. xix. 29, xx.; Deut. xxiii. T. 
3 Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 73; 1 Pet, i, 14-| 11 Rom. vi. 14-20. 
16, 12 Num. xix. ; Lev. viii. 
4 Lev. xi.—xviii. 5 Lew, xii. 3. 13 Lev. xi. xii. xv, ; Num. xix, 


6 Deut. x. 16, xxx, 6; Rom. ii. 25-29; 1] 14 Ley. xiii. On Luprogy, see Notes and 
Cor. vii. 19. 7 John vii. 22. | Illustrations. ’ 
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the lustration by the ashes of the red heifer.” In some cases, as in leprosy, 
unclean persons were shut out from the camp.* 

§ 6. The distinction between Clean and Unclean Animals for food as well 
as sacrifice. Unclean animals were those strangled, or which had died a nat- 
ural death, or had been killed by beasts or birds of prey; whatever beast 
did not both part the hoof and chew the cud ; and certain other smaller an- 
imals rated as ‘‘ creeping things ;” certain classes of birds mentioned in 
Ley. xi. and Deut. xiv., twenty or twenty-one in all; whatever in the waters 
had not both fins and scales; whatever winged insect had not, besides four 
legs, the two hind-legs for Lees ; besides things offered in sacrifice to idols ; 
and all blood, or whatever contained it; as also all fat, at any rate that dis- 
posed in masses among the intestines, ad probably eee discernible and 
separable among the flesh.’ The eating of blood was prohibited even to 
“the stranger that sojourneth among you.” ‘The fat was claimed as a 
burnt-offering, and the blood enjoyed the highest sacrificial esteem. In the 
two combined the entire victim was by representation offered, and to transfer 
either to human use was to deal presumptuously with the most holy things. 
But besides this, the blood was esteemed as ‘‘ the life” of the creature, and 
a mysterious sanctity beyond. the sacrificial relation thereby attached to it. 
Hence we read, ‘‘ Whatsoever soul it be that eateth any manner of blood, 
even that soul shall be cut off from his people.” Whereas the offender in 
other dietary respects was merely ‘unclean until even.”*? Sanitary rea- 
sons have been sought for these laws ;7" and there may be something in this 
view, though their first signification was religious. Under the New Cove- 
nant, the first lesson that was taught Peter, as a preparation of preaching 
the Gospel to Gentile proselytes, was ‘‘ not to call any thing common or un- 
elean.”’” On the other hand, the apostles and the primitive Church extend-_ 
ed to Gentile converts the restriction from eating blood and things strangled,™ 
apparently as a precaution against their taking part in heathen festivals, just 
as they were recommended by Paul to abstain from things offered to idols. 
To make these restrictions a part of the permanent law of Christianity is op- 
posed to the whole spirit of the Gospel. 

§ 7. The Laws against Personal Disfigurement, by shaving the head and 
cutting the flesh, especially as an act of mourning, have also reference ta 
the customs of the heathen.* ‘The humane restriction on the number of 
stripes that might be inflicted was designed to prevent a man’s degradation 
in the eyes of his brethren.” 

§ 8. The Provisions for the Poor, regarded as brethren in the common 
bond of the covenant of God. Gleanings in the field and vineyard were their 
legal right :*" slight trespass was allowed, such as plucking corn™ while pass- 
ing through a field, provided that it was eaten on the spot; the second tithe 
was to be bestowed partly in charity ;*” wages were to be paid day by day ;* 


15 Numb. xix. 16 Num. xii, 15. 23 Acts xy. 20, 29. The phrase ‘‘ pollu- 
17 Ley. iii, 14-17, vii, 23. tions of idols,” may be best taken as includ- 
18 Ley. xvii. 10, 12, 13, 14. ing the specific prohibitions that follow. 

19 Lev. vii. 27, comp. xvii, 10, 14. 24 1 Cor. wile 

20 Lev. xi. 40, xvii. 15. 25 Lev. xix. 27, 28, xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1, 2 


21 We have not thought it necessary to} 26 Deut. xxv. 3. 
discuss the now exploded view, which based| 27 Ley. xix. 9,10; Deut. xxiv. 19-22. 
a large part of the Mosaic law on similar} 28 Deut. xxiii, 24, 25. 
grounds of expediency. 29 Deut. xiv. 22-98, 

32 Acts x. 9-16, 28; comp. 1. Tim. iv. 4. 30 Deut. xxiv. 15. 
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loans might not be refused, nor usury taken from an Israelite ;* pledges must 
not be insolently or ruinously exacted ;* no favor must be shown between 
rich and poor in dispensing justice ;** and besides all this, there are the most 
urgent injunctions to kindness to the poor, the widow and the orphan, and the 
strongest denunciations of all oppression.™ 

§ 9. The care taken to enforce humanity in general may be regarded as 
an extension of the same principle ; for the truest motive to humanity is the 
constant sense of man’s relation to his Heavenly Maker, Father, and Master. 
For example, the state of slavery was mitigated by the law that death under 
chastisement was punishable, and that maiming at once gave liberty. Fu- 
gitive slaves from foreign nations were not tobe given up ;* and stealing and 
selling a man was punished with death.*” The law even ‘‘ cared for oxen,” 
declaring, ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.”™ 
It went further, and provided against that abominable law of our corrupt 
nature, which finds pleasure in wanton cruelty, adding such precepts as those 
which forbade the parent bird to be captured with its young,” or the kid to be 
boiled in its mother’s milk.*° 

The institutions of the Sabbatic Year and the Year of Jubilee were a great 
public homage to the principle, that both the people and their property were 
sacred to Jehovah ; but they may be most fitly described under the next 
head of Sacred Seasons. Indeed, if we were to carry out the principle to 
all its consequences, it might include the whole civil and criminal law. 

But what strictly belongs to this head must not be dismissed without no- 
ticing the constant perversion of the idea of personal and national sanctity 
by the Jews in all their after history. They forgot the duty of purity to- 
ward God in the pride of superiority over other men, and became exclusive 
instead of truly holy. And just as their holiness was the type of Christian 
dedication to God, so is there the danger of our following their great mistake, 
especially by looking at the Old Testament otherwise than in the light of the 
New. 


31 Tix. xxii. 25-27; Deut. xxiii, 19, 20. 35 Ex. xxi. 20, 26,27. 36 Deut. xxiii. 15. 
32 Deut. xxiv, 6, 10-13, 1T, 18. ST Bx. xxi, 16; 

33 Ex. xx. 2,35 Lev. xix. 15, 38 Deut. xxv. 4; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 9;1 Tim, 
34 Deut. xv. T-11, ete. yw. 18. 39 Deut, xxii,6,7, 49 Ex. xxiii. 44 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LEPROSY. 


Tue predominant and characteristic 
form of leprosy in Scripture is a white 
variety, covering either the entire 
body or a large tract of its surface ; 
which has obtained the name of lepra 
Mosaica. Such were the cases of 
Moses, Miriam, Naaman, and Gehazi 
(Ex. iv.6; Num. xii. 10; 2 Kings v. 
1, 27; comp. Levit. xiii. 13). The 
Egyptian bondage, with its studied 
degradations and privations, and es- 
pecially the work of the kiln under an 
Egyptian sun, must have had a fright- 
ful tendency to generate this class of 
disorders ; hence Manetho asserts that 


the Egyptians drove out the Israelites 
as infected with leprosy—a «trange 
reflex, perhaps, of the Mosaic narra- 
tive of the ‘‘ plagues” of Egypt, yet 
probably also containing a germ of 
truth. The principal morbid features 
mentioned in Leviticus are a rising 
or swelling, a scab or baldness, and a 
bright or white spot (xiii. 2). But 
especially a white swelling in the skin, 
with a change of the hair of the part 
from the natural black to white or yel- 
low (3, 10, 4, 20, 25, 30), or an ap- 
pearance of a taint going ‘‘ deeper 
than the skin,” or again, ‘‘raw flesh” 
appearing in the swelling (10, 14, 15). 
were critical signs of pollution. 
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SECTION VI. 


THE SACRED SEASONS. 


$1. Classification of the festivals. § 2.—I. FEsTivaLS CONNECTED WITH THE SABBATH—The 
Sabbath. § 3. Feast of the New Moon. § 4. The Sabbatical Month and Feast of 
Trumpets. §5. The Sabbatical Year. § 6. 'The Year of Jubilee. § 7.—II. Tar Turer 
Greav HisroricaL Festrvats—Their general characteristics. § 8. The Passover— 
Difference between the Egyptian andthe Perpetual Passover. § 9. Order of the observ- 
ance of the Passover. § 10. Further details, § 11. The Feast of Pentecost. § 12. The 
Feast of Tabernacles. § 13.—III. ‘'a3n Day or AronrMENT. § 14. FESTIVALS AFTER 
tHE Caprryiry—The Feast of Purim. § 15, The Feast of Dedication. 


§ 1. Tue religious times ordained in the law fall under three heads :— 


I. Those connected with the institution of the Sabbath—namely, 
1. The weekly Sabbath itself. 
2. The Feast of the New Moon. 
3. The Sabbatical Month and the Feast of Trumpets. 
4. The Sabbatical Year. 
5. The Year of Jubilee. 


II. The Three Great Historical Festivals—namely, 
1. The Passover. 
2. The Feast of Pentecost. 
8. The Feast of Tabernacles. 

III. The Day of Atonement. 

To these must be added IV., the festivals established after the Captivity 
—namely, 

1. The Feast of Purim of Lots. 
2. The Feast of Dedication. 


I.—FEsTIVALS CONNECTED WITH THE SABBATH. 

§ 2. (1.) The Sassarn is so named from a word signifying rest. The con- 
secration of the Sabbath was coeval with the Creation ; for on no principle 
of sound criticism can the narrative of the Creation be severed from its con- 
cluding words: ‘* And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; be- 
cause that in it he had rested from all His work, which God created and 
made.”* The opinion, that these words are an anticipatory reference to the 
Fourth Commandment, can only have arisen from the error of regarding the 
law of Sinai as altogether new. The only argument in support of that 
opinion is the absence of any record of the observance of the Sabbath be- 
tween the Creation and the Exodus. It might just as well be said that the 
Fourth Commandment was not of immediate application, since the Sabbath 
is not mentioned from Moses to David. But this is just in accordance with 
the plan of the Scripture narrative, in which regular and ordinary events 
are unnoticed. The same is true of circumcision, which is not mentioned 
after its first institution, not even in the case of Isaac, till the time of Moses ; 
but its observance by the patriarchs is implied by their imposing it on the 
Shechemites.? So likewise the celebration of sacrifice is only mentioned on 


2 Gen, ii. 3. 2 Gen. xxxiy. 13. 
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a few special occasions. And so with the Sabbath: there are not wanting 
indirect evidences of its observance, as the intervals between Noah’s sending 
forth the birds out of the ark, an act naturally associated with the weekly 
service,* and in the week of a wedding celebration ;* but, when a special oc- 
casion arises, in connection with the prohibition against gathering manna 
on the Sabbath, the institution is mentioned as one already known.® And 
that this was especially one of the institutions adopted by Moses from the 
ancient patriarchal usage, is implied in the very words of the law, ‘* Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” But even if such evidence were wanting, 
the reason of the institution would be a sufficient proof. It was to be a joyful 
velebration of God’s completion of His creation: and, ‘‘when the morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy’ at only witnessing 
the work, is it to be supposed that the new-made man himself postponed his 
joy and worship for twenty-five centuries? It has indeed been said that 
Moses gives quite a different reason for the institution of the Sabbath, as a 
tmemorial of the deliverance from Egyptian bondage.® As if Moses, in his 
repetition of the law, had forgotten the reason given by God himself from 
Sinai.? The words added in Deuteronomy are a special motive for the joy 
with which the Sabbath should be celebrated, and for the kindness which 
extended its blessings to the slave and beast of burden as well as the master : 
‘¢that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou.” These 
attempts to limit the ordinance proceed from an entire misconception of its 
spirit, as if it were a season of stern privation rather than of special privi- 
lege. But, in truth, the prohibition of work is only subsidiary to the positive 
idea of joyful rest and recreation, in communion with Jehovah, who himself 
‘‘rested and was refreshed.”® It was to be a sacred pause in the ordinary 
labor by which man earns his bread ; the curse of the fall was to be suspended 
for one day; and, having spent that day in joyful remembrance of God’s 
mercies, man had a fresh start in his course of labor. When God sanctified 
the day He blessed it; made it happy when He made it holy; and the practi- 
cal difficulty in realizing this union arises, on the one hand, from seeking 
happiness in gain, and on the other from confounding recreation with sinful 
pleasure. A great snare, too, has always been hidden in the word work, as 
if the commandment forbade occupation and imposed idleness. A considera- 
tion of the spirit of the law and of Christ’s comments on it will show that it 
is work for worldly gain that was to be suspended; and hence the restrictive 
clause is prefaced with the positive command: ‘‘Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work ;” for so only could the Sabbatic rest be fairly earned. 
Hence, too, the stress constantly laid on permitting the servant and beast 
of burden to share the rest, which selfishness would grudge to them. Thus 
the spirit of the Sabbath was joy, refreshment, and mercy, arising from re- 
membyance of God’s goodness as the Creator, and as the deliverer from 
bondage. 

These views are practically illustrated by the manner in which the Israel- 
ites were to spend, and in which the prophets afterward reprove them for 


$3 Gen. viii. T-12. 4 Gen. xxix. 27,28. |lTore ‘‘On the Names of the Days of the 
5 Ex, xvi. 22-3". All this is confirmed by | Week,” in the ‘* Philological Museum,” vol. i, 
the great antiquity of the division of time} ® Deut. v. 15. TEx, xx, 11. 
into weeks, and the naming the days after] §& Deut. v. 14. 
the sun, moon, and planets. See Archdeacon| % Ex. xxxi, 17; comp, xxiii. 12. 
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not spending, the Sabbath and the other festivals. The Sabbath was a per- 
petual sign and covenant, and the holiness of the day is connected with the 
holiness of the people: ‘“ ‘That ye may know that I am Jehovah that doth 
sanctify you.”° Joy was the key-note of their service. Moses declared that 
a place of sacrifice should be given them; ‘‘ And there shall ye eat before 
Jehovah your God, and ye shall rejoice, ye and your households.”" ‘The 
Psalmists echo back the same spirit: ‘*'This is the day which Jehovah hath 
made; we will rejoice, and be glad in it.” Isaiah reproves the fasts which 
were kept with mere outward observance, in place of acts of charity, by 
promising that those who called the Sabbath a delight, and honored God by 
doing His works in it, should dedight themselves in Jehovah." Nehemiah 
commanded the people, on a day holy to Jehovah, ‘‘ Mourn not, nor weep: 
eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions to them for whom noth- 
ing is prepared. vis 

The Sabbath is named as a day of occial wor. ship i in the sanctuary.” It 
was proclaimed as a holy convocation.“* The public religious services con- 
sisted in the doubling of the morning and evening sacrifice, and the renew- 
al of the shew-bread in the holy place. In later times the worship of the 
sanctuary was enlivened by sacred music.17 On this day the people were 
accustomed to consult their prophets,’ and to give to their children that in- 
struction in the truths recalled to memory by the day, which is so repeat- 
edly enjoined as the duty of parents; it was ‘‘the Sabbath of Jehovah,” not 
only in the sanctuary, but ‘in all their dwellings.” It is quite true that 
we have but little information on this part of the subject in the Scriptures 
themselves, but the inferences drawn from what is told us, and from the 
character of the day, are confirmed by the testimony of later writers, and by 
the system of public worship in the synagogues, which we find in fall opera- 
tion at the time of Christ. 

The prohibitory part of the law is general; and the only special cases 
mentioned relate to the preparation of food. The manna was not given on 
the Sabbath, but a double supply was to be gathered on the day before,” 
just as the rest of the Sabbatic year was compensated by the extraordinary 
fertility of the year before. No fire was to be kindled on the Sabbath, un- 
der the penalty of death, which was inflicted on a man who went out to 
gather sticks on the Sabbath.% Its observance is enjoined in the time of 
earing and harvest, when there was a special temptation to find an excuse 
for work.” The habitual transgression of these laws, by priests as well as 
people, was denounced by the prophets,?* and excited the reforming zeal of 
Nehemiah after the Babylonish Captivity. The later Rabbis treated the 
law as a matter of subtle casuistry ; proceeding from the general rule of ab- 
staining from manual acts to the minute enumeration of the prohibited ac- 
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10 Wx. xxxi. 12-17; Ez. xx. 12. hath given you the Sabbath, therefore He 

11 Deut. xii. T, xiv. 26, xvi. 14, 15, xxvi. | giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two 
ius days"—a striking example of divine encour- 

12 Pg, exviii, 24, 13 Ts. lviii. 3-14. | agement to keep the day sacred. 

14 Neh. viii. 9-13. 21 Ex, xxxv. 2, 3; comp. xxxi. 14. 

15 Ley. xix. 30, xxvi. 2. 22 Num. xv. 35; see chap. xiii. § 12. 

16 Ley. xxiii. 3. 23 Ex, xxxiv. 21. 

17 Ps, Ixviii. 25-27, cl., ete. 24 Ts. lvi. 2, lviii. 13; Ez. xxil, 26; comp 

18 2 K, iv. 23. 19 Lev. xxiii. 3. | xliv. 22. 
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tions; and if was in reply to objections based on such rules, that Christ 
maintained the true spirit of the law.” 

§ 8. (2.) The completion of the month was observed by the Feast or THE 
New Moon. In eyery nation which uses a strictly lunar calendar, it is nec- 
essary to have a distinct public announcement of the beginning of each 
month, whether it be determined by an exact astronomical computation of the 
time of the moon’s change, or by the first sight of her new crescent. This 
announcement was made to Israel by the sounding of the two sacred silver 
trumpets.” The day was not kept as a Sabbath, but, besides the daily sac. 
rifice, a burnt-offering was made of two bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs, 
with a meat and drink offering, and a goat for a sin-offering.” In later 
times, the kings offered sacrifices and feasted on the new moon,” and pious 
disciples chose this as a stated period for visiting the prophets.*° The feast 
seems to have been gradually corrupted by the heathen worship of the moon 
itself. It is one of the feasts left by the Apostle to Christian liberty.” 

§ 4. (3.) The Sapsatica, Monts and the Frasr or Truwprrs.—The 
month of Tisri, being the seventh of the ecclesiastical, and the first of the civil 
year, had akind of Sabbatic character ** The calendar was so arranged that 
its first day fell on a Sabbath (that, no doubt, next after the new moon), and 
this, the civil New Year’s Day, was ushered in by the blowing of trumpets, 
and was called the /east of Trumpets. Yt was a holy convocation; and it 
had its special sacrifices, in addition to those of other new moons, namely, 
for the burnt-offering, a young bullock, a ram, and seven lambs, with a meat 
and drink offering, and a young goat for a sin-offering.** This month was 
also marked by the great Day of Atonement on the tenth, and the Feast of 
‘Tabernacles, the greatest of the whole year, which lasted from the fifteenth 
to the twenty-second of the month. Thus it completed the Sabbatic cycle of 
seven months, in which all the great festivals were kept. 

§ 5. (4.) The SaspaticaL Year.—As each seventh day and each seventh 
month were holy, so was each seventh year. It was based on the principle 
of Jehovah’s property in the land, which was therefore to keep its Sabbath 
to Him; .and it was to be a season of rest for all, and of especial kindness to 
the poor. The land was not to be sown, nor the vineyards and olive-yards 
dressed ; and neither the spontaneous fruits of the soil, nor the produce of 
the vine and olive, were to be gathered; hut all was to be left for the poor, 
the slave, the stranger, and the cattle.** The law was accompanied by a 
promise of treble fertility in the sixth year, the fruit of which was to be eat- 
en till the harvest sown in the eighth year was reaped in the ninth. But 
the people were not debarred from other sources of subsistence, nor was the 
year to be spent in idleness. They could fish and hunt, take care of their 
bees and flocks, repair their buildings and furniture, and manufacture their 
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elcthing. Still, as an agricultural people, they would have much leisure ; 
they would observe the Sabbatic spirit of the year by using its leisure for tha 
instruction of their families in the law, and for acts of devotion; and in ac- 
cordance with this there was a solemn reading of the law to the people as- 
sembled at the Feast of Tabernacles.*7 The Sabbatic year is also called the 
‘year of release,” because in it creditors were bound to release poor debt- 
ors from their obligations; with a special injunction not to withhold a loan 
because the year of release was near.** The release of a Hebrew slave took 
place likewise, not only in the Sabbatic year, but in the seventh year of his 
captivity. 

The constant neglect of this law from the very first was one of the na. 
tional sins that were punished by the Babylonian Captivity. Moses warned 
{srael of the retribution, that their land should be desolate till it had en- 
joyed its Sabbaths ;*° and the warning was fulfilled in the seventy years’ 
duration of the Captivity.” : 

§ 6. 6.) The Yrar or Jupiter” was every fiftieth year, coming there- 
fore after a Sabbatic series of Sabbatic years. The notion that it was in the 
forty-uinth and not the fiftieth year, is an assumption from the improbabil- 
ity of the land being left untilled for two successive years; but it is op- 
posed to the plain statement of the law, which directs seven Sabbaths of 
years to be counted, even forty-nine years, and then that the jubilee should 
be proclaimed by the sounding of the trumpet.** Thus the Year of Jubilee 
completed each half-century ; and formed a Pentecost of years. 

Its beginning is fixed for the tenth of the seventh month (Tisri), the 
great Day of Atonement. It was doubtless after the sacrifices of that sol- 
emn day were ended, that the trumpet of jubilee pealed forth its joyful 
notes, proclaiming ‘‘liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prison 
door to them that were bound.” ‘The land was left uncultivated, as in the 
Sabbatic year. The possessions which poverty had compelled their owners 
to alienate returned to the families to whom they had been allotted in the 
first division of the Holy Land. ‘This applied to fields and houses in the 
country, and to the houses of Levites in the walled cities ; but other houses 
in such cities, if not redeemed within a vear from their sale, remained the 
perpetual property of the buyer. In all transfers of property, the value 
was to be computed by the number of ‘years of fruits” (that is, apparently, 
exclusive of Sabbatic years) till the next Jubilee: so that what was sold was 
the possession of the land for that term. A property might be redeemed at 
any intervening period, either by its owner, or by his nearest kinsman (the 
Goél), at a price fixed on the same principle. Land sanctified to Jehovah 
by the owner might be redeemed, at any time before the next Jubilee, by 
payment of one-fifth in addition to the estimated value of the crops; but, 
if not redeemed before the Jubilee, it then became devoted forever. Land 
sanctified by its owner after he had sold it could not be redeemed; and 
land devoted by the purchaser returned at the Jubilee to the owner.*® The 
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whole institution was based on the principle that the land was God’s, wha 
granted to each family its own portion.*® It was a practical solution of tha 
most perplexing questions concerning the right of property in the land, and 
a safeguard against its accumulation in the hands of great proprietors. 

All Hebrew slaves, whether to their brethren or to resident foreigners, 
were set free in the Year of Jubilee. This applied alike to those who had 
fallen into servitude since the last Sabbatic year, and to those who had 
chosen to remain in servitude by the ceremony of boring the ear.*7 Pro. 
vision was made for the redemption of the slave meanwhile in a manner 
similar to that of the redemption of the land. Thus, as in the restitution 
of the land, the principle was asserted, that the people were Jehovah’s only, 
his servants redeemed from Egypt, and incapable therefore of becoming 
bondmen to any one but him.4 

It has been asserted that debts were remitted in the Year of Jubilee,*® and 
some go so far as to maintain that the remission in the Sabbatic year was 
merely a suspension of their exaction.*° But the Mosaic law plainly states 
that debts were remitted in the Sabbatic year, and says nothing of their re- 
mission at the Jubilee. 

The Jubilee completed the great Sabbatic cycle, at the close of which, in 
a certain sense, ‘‘all things were made new.” The trumpet which an- 
nounced it, immediately after the reconciliation of the people to Jehovah 
by the atonement, was His voice proclaiming the restoration of the social 
order which He had at first established in the state, on the basis of liberty 
and the means of livelihood held from Himself. But it had a higher spiritual 
meaning, often alluded to by the prophets, and at length fulfilled by Christ, 
when he recited the words of Isaiah, proclaiming ‘‘ the acceptable year of the 
Lord, good tidings to the poor, healing to the broken-hearted, deliverance 
to the captive, sight to the blind, and liberty to the oppressed ; and added, 
‘¢This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.”°? But its full comple- 
tion is reserved for the end of time, when, at the appearance of the new 
heavens and earth, and of the Tabernacle of God with men, He shall for- 
ever do away with pain and sorrow, and shall declare, “* Behold, I make all 


things new.”®? 
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§ 7. In these the whole people were united to seek the face of God, and 
to celebrate His mercies, ‘Thrice in the year, ai these feasts, all males were 
required to appear before Jehovah, that is, at the Tabernacle or the Tem- 
ple, not empty-handed, but to make an offering with a joyful heart.* No 
age is prescribed: we find Jesus going up with his parents to the Passover 
at the age of twelve, and Samuel still younger. From the examples of 
Hannah and Mary, it appears that devout women went up to one of the 
annual festivals. There is no such requirement with reference to the Day 
of Atonement; but, viewing it as a public reconciliation of the people witb 
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Jehovah, preparatory to their most joyful feast, it seems natural to suppose 
that most of those who went up to the Feast of Tabernacles would go early 
enough to be present on the Day of Atonement. ‘These periodical assem- 
blages of the people, including in later times even those who lived in foreign 
countries, were a powerful means of preserving the unity of the nation. 

These festivals not only commemorated great events in the history of 
Israel, but they had each its significance in reference to God’s gifts at the 
seasons of the year. The Passover marked the beginning of the harvest, 
the Pentecost its completion, and the Feast of Tabernacles the vintage and 
the ingathering of all the fruits of the year. We have here a striking ex- 
ample of the foresight of the Mosaic law in providing for a pastoral people 
festivals suited to their settled condition as agriculturists; and they were 
wisely arranged, so as not to interfere with the labors of the field. They 
are connected with one another, so as to form one great cycle. Tho Pass- 
over is in the first month of the sacred year, followed by Pentecost at an in- 
terval of seven complete weeks ; and the Feast of Tabernacles in the seventh 
month. The days of holy convocation, including the Feast of Trumpets 
and the Day of Atonement, were seven: two at the Passover, one at the 
Pentecost, and two at the Feast of Tabernacles. There is also a cycle in 
their significance. At the Passover the Israelites commemorated the begin- 
ning of their bistory as a nation, and at the Feast of Tabernacles they 
marked the joyful contrast between their settlement in a fruitful land and 
their wanderings in the wilderness. So, in their spiritual sense, the Pass- 
over was signalized by the sacrifice of the Lamb of God, the beginning of 
the Christian’s life, and by Christ’s resurrection, as the first-fruits of the 
spiritual harvest of eternal life; Pentecost by the outpouring of the Spirit 
and the conversion of multitudes, the earnest of the fall spiritual harvest 
of the world; while the Feast of Tabernacles is left as an unfulfilled symbol 
of the full fruition of eternal life in ‘the rest that remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God.” 

§ 8. (1.) The Passover, which was the most solemn of the three festivals, 
as the memorial of the nation’s birth and the type of Christ’s death, was kept 
for seven days, from the evening which closed the fourteenth to the end of the 
~ twenty-first of the first month of the sacred year, Abib or Nisan (April). The 
Paschal Lamb was eaten on the first evening, and unleavened bread through- 
out the week, and the first and last days (the fifteenth and twenty-first) were 
holy convocations. We have already noticed its first institution in Egypt,*7 
and its second celebration before Sinai.®* It was slain in each house, and its 
blood was sprinkled on the door-posts ; the supper was eaten by all members 
of the family, clean and unclean, standing and in haste, and without sing- 
ing; and there were no days of holy convocation, from the nature of the 
case, though their future observance was named in the original law. But 
in the ‘‘ Perpetual Passover,” as arranged by the law and by later usage, 
the Paschal Lamb was selected any time up to the day of the supper ;® it 
‘was sacrificed at the altar of burnt-offering ; its fat was burnt, and its blood 
was sprinkled on the altar ;* the supper was eaten only by men,“and they 
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must be ceremonially clean; they sat or reclined at the feast, which they 
ate without haste, with various interesting ceremonies, and with the ac- 
companiment of the Halle, or singing of Psalms exiii.—cxviii.™ 

In the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Exodus there are not only dis- 
tinct references to the observance of the festival in future ages, © but there 
are several injunctions which were evidently not intended for the first Pass- 
over, and which indeed could not possibly have been observed. In the later 
notices of the festival in the books of the law, there are particulars added 
which appear as modifications of the original institution.“ Hence it is not 
without reason that the Jewish writers have laid great stress on the distine- 
tion between ‘‘the Egyptian Passover” and ‘‘the Perpetual Passover.” 
The peculiarities of the Egyptian Passover, which are pointed out by the 
Jewish writers, are, the selection of the lamb on the tenth day of the month, 
the sprinkling of the blood on the lintels and door-posts, the use of hyssop 
in sprinkling, the haste in which the meal was to be eaten, and the restric- 
tion of the abstinence from unleavened bread to a single day. ‘There was 
no command to burn the fat on the altar, the pure and impure all partook 
of the paschal meal contrary to the law afterward given;® both men and 
women were then required to partake, but subsequently the command was 
given only to men. Neither the Hallel nor any other hymn was sung, as 
was required in later times in accordance with Is. xxx. 29; there were no 
days of holy convocation, and the lambs were not slain in the consecrated 
place. 

§ 9. The following was the general order of the observances of the Pass~ 
over in later times :—On the fourteenth of Nisan every trace of leaven was 
put away from the houses, and on the same day every male Israelite, not 
laboring under any bodily infirmity or ceremonial impurity, was command- 
ed to appear before the Lord at the national sanctuary with an offering of 
money in proportion to his means.7° Devout women sometimes attended, 
as is proved by the instances of Hannah and Mary." As the sun was set- 
ting, the lambs were slain, and the fat and blood given to the priests.” 
The lamb was then roasted whole, and eaten with unleavyened bread and bit- 
ter herbs; no portion of it was to be left until the morning. The same 
night, after the fifteenth of Nisan had commenced, the fat was burned by 
the priest, and the blood sprinkled on the altar.7* On the fifteenth, the 
night being passed, there was a holy convocation, and during that day no 
work might be done, except the preparation of necessary food.’* On this 
and the six following days, an offering in addition to the daily sacrifice was 
made of two young bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with 
meat-offerings, for a burnt-offering, and a goat for a sin-offering.”*> On the 
sixteenth of the month, ‘‘the morrow after the Sabbath” (¢. e., after the 
day of holy convocation), the first sheaf of harvest was offered and waved 
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by the priest before the Lord, and a male lamb was offered as a burnt sacri- 
fice with a meat and drink offering. Nothing necessarily distinguished the 
four following days of the festival, except the additional burnt and sin offer- 
ings, and the restraint from some kinds of labor. On the seventh day, the 
twenty-first of Nisan, there was a holy convocation, and the day appears to 
have been one of peculiar solemnity. As at all the festivals, cheerfulness 
was to prevail during the whole week, and all care was to be laid ‘aside. ® 

§ 10. Such was the general order of this observance ; but further details 
require notice. (a.) The Paschal Lamb.—After the first Passover in Egypt 
there is no trace of the lamb having been selected before it was wanted. In 
later times, we are certain that it was sometimes not provided before the 
fourteenth of the month.77 The law formally allowed the alternative of a 
kid,”* but a lamb was preferred, and was probably nearly always chosen. It 
was to be faultless and a male, in accordance with the established estimate 
of animal perfection.’ Either the head of the family, or any other person 
who was not ceremonally unclean,” took it into the court of the Temple on 
his shoulders. As the paschal lamb could be legally slain, and the blood 
and fat offered only in the national sanctuary,® it of course ceased to be 
offered by the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem. The spring festival 
of the modern Jews strictly consists only of the feast of unleavened bread. 

(b.) The Unleavened Bread.—There is no reason to doubt that the un- 
leavened bread eaten in the Passover and that used on other religious oc- 
casions were of the same nature. It might be made of wheat, spelt, barley, 
oats or rye, but not of rice or millet. It appears to have been usually made 
of the finest wheat flour. It was probably formed into dry, thin biscuits, 
not unlike those used by the modern Jews. 

(c.) The Bitter Herbs and the Sauce.—According to the Mishna, the bitter 
herbs®? might be endive, chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles. These plants 
were important articles of food to the ancient Egyptians. The sauce, into 
which the herbs, the bread, and the meat were dipped as they were eaten," 
is not mentioned in the Pentateuch. 

(d.) The Four Cups of Wine.—There is no mention of wine in connection 
with the Passover in the Pentateuch ; bat the Mishna strictly enjoins that 
there should never be less than four cups of it provided at the paschal meal 
even of the poorest Israelite. Two of them appear to be distinctly mention- 
ed in Luke xxii. 17, 20. ‘‘ The cup of blessing ’** was probably the latter 
one of these, and is generally considered to have been the third of the series, 
after which a grace was said ;® though from the designation, ‘‘ cup of the 
Hfallel,” it may have been the fourth and last cup. 

(e.) The Hallel.—The service of praise sung at the Passover is not men- 
tioned in the law. The name is contracted from Hallelujah. It consisted 
of the series of Psalms from exiii. to exviii. The first portion, comprising 
Ps. exiii. and cxiv., was sung in the early part of the meal, and the second 
part after the fourth cup of wine. This is supposed to have been the 
“hymn” sung by our Lord and His Apostles.® 
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(f:) Mode and Order of the Paschal Meal.—Adopting as much from JewWe 
ish tradition as is not inconsistent or improbable, the following appears to 
have been the usual custom :—All work, except that belonging to a few trades 
connected with daily life, was suspended for some hours before the evening 
of the fourteenth Nisan. It was not lawful to eat any ordinary food after 
midday. No male was admitted to the table unless he was circumcised, 
even if he was the seed of Israel.*’ Neither, according to the letter of the 
law, was any one of either sex admitted who was ceremonially unclean :** 
but this rule was on special occasions liberally applied. The Rabbinists ex- 
pressly state that women were permitted, though not commanded, to par- 
take ; but the Karaites, in more recent times, excluded all but full-grown 
men. It was customary for the number of a party to be not less than ten, 
When the meal was prepared, the family was placed round the table, the 
paterfamilias taking a place of honor, probably somewhat raised above the 
rest. - There is no reason to doubt that the ancient Hebrews sat as they were 
aceustemed to do at their ordinary meals. Our Lord and His Apostles con- 
formed to the usual custom of their time, and reclined. When the party 
was arranged, the first cup of wine was filled, and a blessing was asked by 
the head of the family on the feast, as well as a special one onthe cup. The 
bitter herbs were then placed on the table, and a portion of them eaten, either 
with or without the sauce. The unleavened bread was handed round next, 
and afterward the lamb was placed on the table in front of the head of the 
family. Before the lamb was eaten the second cup of wine was filled, and 
the son, in accordance with Ex. xii. 26, asked his father the meaning of the 
feast. In reply, an account was given of the sufferings of the Israelites in 
Egypt, and of their deliverance, with a particular explanation of Deut. xxvi. 
5, and the first part of the Hallel®* was sung. This being gone through, the 
lamb was carved and eaten. The third cup of wine was poured out and 
drunk, and soon afterward the fourth. The second part of the Hallel®™ was 
then sung. A fifth wine-cup appears to have been occasionally produced, 
but perhaps only in later times. What was termed the greater Hallel® was 
sang on such occasions. The Israelites who lived in the country appear to 
have been accommodated at the feast by the inhabitants of Jerusalem in 
their houses, so far as there was room for them.®* Those who could not be 
received into the city encamped without the walls in tents, as the pilgrims 
now do at Mecca. 

(g.) The first Sheaf of Harvest.—The offering of the Omer, or sheaf, is 
mentioned nowhere in the law except Lev. xxiii. 10-14. It is there com- 
manded that when the Israelites reached the land of promise, they should 
bring, on the-sixteenth of the month, ‘‘ the morrow after the Sabbath” (7. e., 
the day of holy convocation), the first sheaf of the harvest to the priest, to 
be waved by him before the Lord. The sheaf was of barley, as being the 
grain which was first ripe.* 

(h.) The Chagigah.—The daily sacrifices are enumerated in the Pentateuch 
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only in Num. xxviii. 19-23, but reference is made to them Ley xxiii. 8, Be- 
sides these public offerings, there was another sort of sacrifice connected with 
the Passover, as well as with the other great festivals, called in the Talmud 
Chagigah, i.e., ‘‘ festivity.” It was a voluntary peace-offering made by pri- 
vate individuals. ‘The victim might be taken either from the flock or the 
herd. It might be either male or female, but it must be without blemish. 
The offerer laid his hand upon its head, and slew it at the door of the sanc~ 
tuary. ‘The blood was sprinkled on the altar, and the fat of the inside, with 
the kidneys, was burned by the priest. The breast was given - the priest 
as a wave-offering, and the right shoulder as a heave-offering.“° What re- 
mained of the victim might be caten by the offerer and his guests on the day 
on which it was slain, and on the day following; but if any portion was left 
till the third day it was burned.’ ‘he eating of the Chagigah was an oc- 
casion of sucial festivity connected with the festivals, and especially with the 
Pussover. 

(i.) Release of Prisoners.—It is a question whether the release of a pris- 
oner at the Passover’ was a custom of Roman origin resembling what took 
place at the lectisternium,” and, in later times, on the birthday of an emper- 
or; or whether it was an old Hebrew usage belonging to the festival, which 
Pilate allowed the Jews to retain. 

(k.) The Second, or Little Passover.—When the Passover was celebrated 
the second year in the wilderness, certain men were prevented from keeping 
it, owing to their being defiled by contact with a dead body. Being thus 
prevented from obeying the Divine command, they came anxiously to Mo- 
ses to inquire what they should do, He was accordingly instructed to in- 
stitute a second Passover, to be observed on the fourteenth of the following 
month, for the benefit of any who had been hindered from keeping the regu- 
lar one in Nisan.“ The Talmuadists called this the Little Passover. ! 

§ 11. (2.) The Pentecost,” or Harvest Feast, or Feast or Werks, 
may be regarded as a supplement to the Passover; and accordingly its com- 
mon Jewish name is Asartha, the concluding assembly. It lasted only for 
one day; but the modern Jews extend it over two. The people, having at 
the Passover presented before God the first sheaf of the harvest, departed to 
their homes to gather it in, and then returned to keep the harvest feast be- 
fore Jehovah. From the sixteenth of Nisan seven weeks were reckoned in- 
clusively, and the next or fiftieth day was the Day of Pentecost, which fell 
on the sixth of Sivan (about the end of May). The intervening period 
included the whole of the grain harvest, of which the wheat was the latest 
crop. Its commencement is also marked as from the time when ‘thou be- 
ginnest to put the sickle to the corn.” 

The Pentecost was the Jewish harvest home, and the people were espe- 
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cially exhorted to rejoice before Jehovah with their families, their servants, 
the Levite within their gates, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, in 
the place chosen by God for His name, as they brought a freewill-offering 
of their hand to Jehovah their God. That offering of course included 
the Chagigah ; but the great feature of the celebration was the presentation 
of the two loaves, made from the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, and leaven- 
ed, that is, in the state fit for ordinary food. In this point, as contrasted 
with the unleavened bread of the Passover, we see the more homely and 
social nature of the feast ; while its bounty to the poor is connected with the 
law which secured them plenty of gleanings."° With the loaves two lambs 
were offered as a peace-offering ; and all were waved before Jehovah, and 
given to the priests: the loaves, being leavened, could not be offered on the 
altar. ‘The other sacrifices were, a burnt-offering of a young bullock, two 
rams, and seven lambs, with a meat and drink offering, and a kid for a sin- 
offering.”° ‘Till the pentecostal loaves were offered, the produce of the har- 
vest might not be eaten, nor could any other first-fruits be offered. ‘The 
whole ceremony was the completion of that dedication of the harvest to God, 
as its giver, and to whom both the land and the people were holy, which was 
begun by the offering of the wave-sheaf at the Passover. The interval is 
still regarded as. a religious season. 

The Pentecost is the only one of the three great feasts which is not men- 
tioned as the memorial of events in the history of the Jews. But sucha 
significance has been found in the fact, that the Law was given from Sinai 
on the fiftieth day after the deliverance from Egypt.’"” In the Exodus, the 
people were offered to God, as living first-fruits ; at Sinai their consecration 
to Him as a nation was completed. The point is noticed by several of the 
Christian fathers, and the modern Jews connect with the Pentecost special 
thanks for the giving of the Law. 

The typical significance of the Pentecost is made clear from the events of 
the day recorded in the Acts of the Apostles.% The preceding Passover 
had been marked by the sacrifice upon the cross of the true Paschal Lamb, 
and by his offering to his Father as ‘‘ the first-fruits of them that slept.” The 
Day of Pentecost found his disciples assembled at Jerusalem, like the Israel- 
ites before Sinai, waiting for ‘‘ the promise of the Father.” Again did God 
descend from heaven in fire, to pour forth that Holy Spirit, which gives the 
spiritual discernment of His Jaw; and the converts to Peter’s preaching 
were the first-fruits of the spiritual harvest, of which Christ had long before 
assured his disciples. Just as the appearance of God on Sinai was the birth- 
day of the Jewish nation, so was that Pentecost the birthday of the Christian 
Church. ‘‘ As the possession of the Law had completed the deliverance of 
the Hebrew race, wrought by the hand of Moses, so the gift of the Spirit per- 
fected the work of Christ in the establishment of His kingdom upon earth.’ 
It has been observed that the Pentecost was the last Jewish feast that Paul 
was anxious to keep,"° and that Whitsuntide, its successor, was the first an- 
nual festival adopted in the Christian Church. 

§ 12. (8.) The Feast or TaBERNACLES, or Feast oF INGATHERING, com- 
pleted the cycle of the festivals of the year, and was celebrated with great 


104 Deut. xvi, 10, 11. de Jure Nat. et Gent. iii. 11. 198 Acts ii. 
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rejoicings. It was at once a thanksgiving for the harvest, and a commemo- 
ration of the time when the Israelites dwelt in tents during their passage 
through the wilderness." It fell in the autumn, when the whole of the chief 
fruits of the ground, the corn, the wine, and the oil, were gathered in.™ 
Its duration was strictly only seven days.”° But it was followed by a day 
of holy convocation, distinguished by sacrifices of its own, which was some- 
times spoken of as an eighth day. It lasted from the fifteenth till the 
twenty-second of the month of Tisri. 

During the seven days the Israelites were commanded to dwell in booths 
or huts (tabernacles) formed of the boughs of trees, etc. The boughs were 
of the olive, pine, myrtle, and other trees with thick foliage.’ The com- 
mand in Lev. xxiii. 40 is said to have been so understood, that the Israelites, 
from the first day of the feast to the seventh, carried in their hands ‘the 
fruit” (as in the margin of the A.V., not branches, as in the text) “¢ of good- 
ly trees, with branches of palm-trees, boughs of thick trees, and willows of 
the brook.” . 

The burnt-offerings of the Feast of Tabernacles were by far more numerous 
than those of any other festival. ‘There were offered on each day two rams, 
fourteen lambs, and a kid for a sin-offering. But what was most peculiar 
was the arrangement of the sacrifices of bullocks, in all amounting to seven- 
ty. Thirteen were offered on the first day, twelve on the second, eleven on 
the third, and so on, reducing the number by one each day till the seventh, 
when seven bullocks only were offered."° When the Feast of Tabernacles 
fell on a Sabbatical year, portions of the law were read each day in public 
to men, women, children, and strangers." 

There are two particulars in the observance of the Feast of Tabernacles 
which appear to be referred to in the New Testament, but are not noticed in 
the Old. These were, the ceremony of pouring out some water of the Pool 
of Siloam, and the display of some great lights in the court of the women. 

We are told that each Israelite, in holiday attire, repaired to the Temple 
with a palm branch in one hand and the citron in the other, at the time of the 
ordinary morning sacrifice. One of the priests fetched some water-in a 
golden ewer from the Pool of Siloam. At the top of the brazen altar were 
fixed two silver basins with small openings at the bottom. Wine was pour- 
ed into that on the eastern side, and the water into that on the western side, 
whence it was conducted by pipes into the Cedron. The Hallel’® was 
then sung. In the evening, both men and women assembled in the court 
of the women, expressly to hold a rejoicing for the drawing of the water of 
Siloam. In this court were set up two lofty stands, each supporting four 
great lamps. These were lighted on each night of the festival. Many in 
the assembly earried flambeaux. A body of Levites, stationed on the fifteen 
steps leading up to the women’s court, played instruments of music, and 
chanted the fifteen psalms, called in the Authorized Version Songs of De- 
grees." Singing and dancing were afterward continued for some time. 
The same ceremonies in the day, and the same joyous meeting in the even. 
ing, were renewed on each of the seven days, 


111 Ex, xxiii. 16, and Ley. xxiii. 43. 115 Neh. viii. 15, 16, 
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It appears to be generally admitted that the words of our Saviour™— 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He that believeth 
on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water ’’—were suggested by the pouring out of the water of Siloam, The 
Jews seem to have regarded the rite as symbolical of the water miraculous- 
ly supplied to their fathers frcm the rock at Meribah. But they also gave 
to it a more strictly spiritual signification, in accordance with the use te 
which our Lord appears to turn it. Maimonides applies to it the very pas- 
sage which appears to be referred to it by our Lord”'—‘“ Therefore with joy 
shall ye draw water out of the well of salvation.” The two meanings are of 
course perfectly harmonious, as is shown by the use which St. Paul makes of 
the historical fact’’—‘“ they drank of the spiritual rock that followed them: 
and that rock was Christ.” It is also probable that our Lord’s words™— 
‘*T am the light of the world ’—refer to the great lamps of the festival. 


Wi.—Tne Day or AtTonemMeEnrt. 

§13. The Day or AtonemEntr™ is the one single fast, or day of humilt- 
ation prescribed by the Mosaic law; whence it is called the Fast,” and 
by the Talmudists the Day. It was observed on the tenth of Tisri, the sev- 
enth sacred and first civil month, five days before the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Thus it was interposed between the Feast of Trumpets, which ushered in the 
Sabbatic month, and the most joyous festival of the year. 

It was kept as a most solemn Sabbath, when all must abstain from work, 
and “afflict their souls” on pain of being ‘‘ cut off from among the people.” 
Its ceremonies signified the public humiliation of the people for all the sins of 
the past year, and the remission of those sins by the atonement which the 
high-priest made within the veil, whither he entered on this day only. Ali 
the sacrifices of the day were performed by the high-priest himself. He first 
washed his body in the Holy Place, and put on his white linen garments, not 
the robes of state.*° Coming out of the Tabernacle, he first brought for- 
ward the sacrifices for himself and his family, which wer: provided at his 
own cost ; a young bullock for a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offer. 
ing. This part of the ceremony set forth the imperfection of the Levitical 
priesthood, even in its highest representative. Sanctified by God himself, 
washed with pure water, and clad in spotless garments, the nigh-priest was 
the type of the true Intercessor and eternal Priest; but still, as himself a 
sinner, he was infinitely below the ‘‘ high-priest needed by us, who is holy, . 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, who needeth not, as those high- 
priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the peo- 
pleisatings ‘ 

The high-priest then led forward the victims for the people’s sins, which 
were provided at the public cost. There were a ram for a burnt-offering, 
and two young goats for a sin-offering. Presenting the two goats before 
Jehovah, at the door of the Tabernacle, he cast lots upon them, the one 
lot being inscribed For Junovan, the other For Azazex, ‘The latter was 
called the Scape-goat. 
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The victims being thus prepared, the high-priest proceeded to offer the 
young bullock as the sin-offering for himself and his family. Having slain 
it at the altar, he took some of its blood, with a censer filled with live coals 
from the altar, and a handful of incense: and entering into the Most Holy 
Place, he threw the incense on the coals, thus enveloping the ark in a fragrant 
cloud, and partially shrouding it from his own eyes lest he should die for a 
profanely-curious gaze, and then sprinkled the blood seven times before the 
mercy-seat, on the east side of the ark.’ 

The goat ‘‘ of Jehovah” was then slain as a sin-offering for the people, 
and the. high-priest again went into the Most Holy Place and performed 
the same ceremonies with its blood. As he returned through the Holy 
Place, in which no one else was present, he purified it by sprinkling some of 
the blood of both victims on the altar of incense. This completed the puri- 
fication of the sanctuary, the second stage of the atonement. ”° 

Then followed the remission of the people’s sins by the striking ceremony 
of devoting the Scape-goat, the one on which the lot had fallen ‘‘ for Azazel.” 
The high-priest having laid his hands upon its head, and confessed over it 
the sins of the people, the victim, loaded as it were with those sins, was led 
out, by a man chosen for the purpose, to the wilderness, into ‘a land not 
inhabited,” and there let loose. Unwise curiosity has attempted to follow 
its fate. Scandalized apparently by the idea of its being free to mix with 
other creatures, the Rabbis say that the man who had charge of the goat 
threw him backward from the top of a precipice, and so dashed him to 
pieces, in palpable contradiction of the law. Nor is there any ground for 
the beautiful conception of the great painter, who shows us the scape-goat 
on the shore of the Dead Sea, expressing the load of its devotion in every 
lineament. The simple meaning of the rite is the fall remission of:sins; anid 
the animal who bore them away was thenceforth as free as the pardoned 
sinner. ‘To trace it, or to endeavor to identify it, would be a profanation ; 
just as the idea of remission is expressed by not ingutring for sins, not find- 
tng them, custing them behind the back. ‘‘ As far as the east is from the 
west, so far hath He removed our transgressions from us.” The ‘ escaped 
goat’’ must be viewed in connection with the one which gave up its life “ for 
Jehovah ;” the death of the one being the price of the liberty of the other; 
and both together formed a type of Christ, who, by his.death and resurrec- 
tion, ‘‘took away the sin of the world.” This idea of remission seems to be 
involved in the name to which the scape-goat was devoted; ‘‘ for Azazel” 
signifying ‘‘ for complete removal.’ 

The great ceremony of the remission of sins being thus completed, the 
high-priest, after again washing his body in the Holy Place, and resuming 
his robes of state, completed the offering of the slain victims. The two rams 
were burnt upon the altar, with the fat of the two sin-offerings; but the flesh 
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of the latter was carried away and burnt without the camp. Those whe 
performed this office, and the man who had led away the scape-goat, washed 
their bodies and their clothes before returning to the camp. 

The significance of these types of the true atonement, not by the blood of 
bnils and goats, but by the precious blood of Christ himself, our high-priest, 
is set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews.“ 


IV.—FEstTIvALS AFTER TUE CAPTIVITY. 


§ 14. (1.) The Freasr or Purm, or of Lors, was an annual festival insti+ 
tuted to commemorate the preservation of the Jews in Persia from the massa- 
cre with which they were threatened through the machinations of Haman.™ 

The festival lasted two days, and was regularly observed on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth of Adar. It is not easy to conjecture what may have been 
the ancient mode of observance, so as to have given the occasion something 
of thé dignity of a national religious festival. According to modern custom, 
as soon as the stars begin to appear, when the fourteenth of the month has 
commenced, candles are lighted up in token of rejoicing, and the people as- 
semble in the synagogue. After a short prayer and thanksgiving, the read- 
ing of the Book of Esther commences. When the reader comes to the 
name of Haman the whole congregation ery out, ‘‘ May his name be blotted 
out,” or ‘Let the name of the ungodly perish.” When the names of the 
sons of Haman are read,’ the reader utters them with a continuous enunci- 
ation, so as to make them into one word, to signify that they were hanged all 
at once. When the Megillah is read through, the whole congregation ex- 
claim, ‘* Cursed be Haman; blessed be Mordecai; cursed be Zoresh (the 
wife of Haman); blessed be Esther; cursed be all idolaters; blessed be all 
Tsraclites, and blessed be Harbonah, who hanged Haman.” In the morning 
service in the synagogue, on the fourteenth, after the prayers, the passage is 
read from the law which relates the destruction of the Amalekites; the 
people of Agag, the supposed ancestors of Haman.*® The Book of Esther 
is then read again in the same manner, and with the same responses from 
the congregation as on the preceding evening. 

The fourteenth of Adar, as the very day of the deliverance of the Jews, 
is more solemnly kept than the thirteenth. But when the service in the 
synagogue is over, all give themselves up to merry-making. 

§ 15. (2.) The Frasr or Depication was the festival instituted to com- 
memorate the purging of the Temple and the rebuilding of the altar after 
Judas Maccabus had driven out the Syrians, B.c. 164. It is named only 
once in the Canonical Scriptures, John x. 22. Its institution is recorded in 
1 Mace. iv. 52-59. It commenced on the twenty-fifth of Chisleu, the anni- 
versary of the pollution of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, B.c. 167. 
Like the great Mosaic feasts, it lasted eight days, but it did not require at- 
tendance at Jerusalem. It was an occasion of much festivity. The writer 
of 2 Mace. tells us that it was celebrated in nearly the same manner as the 
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APpPENDI3. 


Feast of Tabernacles, with the carrying of branches of trees, and with much 
singing (x. 6, 7). Josephus states that the festival was called ‘ Lights.” 
In the Temple at Jerusalem the ‘‘ Hallel” was sung every day of the feast. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{A.) MEANING OF THE PASS- 
OVER. 

In the interpretation of this most 
significant of all the types of the 
Mosaic dispensation, we must trace 
the double reference to its immediate 
occasion and to its wider spiritual 


| 


meaning; its twofold aspect, to the | 


devout Israelite then, and to the 
Christian now. ‘The following are 
the chief and obvious points: many 
more have been suggested by the 
sometimes too refined ingenuity of 
commentators. 

I. Jn its primary meaning. —(\.) 
The Paschal Lamb was a sacrifice. 
The chief characteristics of a sacrifice 
are all distinctly ascribed to it. It 
was offered in the Holy Place (Deut. 
xvi. 5, 6); the blood was sprinkled 
on the altar, and the fat was burned 
(ZeC@hron:; xxx. 16, xxxv. 11). 9he 
language of Ex. xii. 27, xxiii. 18; 
Num. ix. 7; Deut. xvi. 2, 5, together 
with 1 Cor. v. 7, would seem to decide 
the question beyond the reach of 
doubt. The lamb, the gentlest of all 
creatures, must be without blemish, to 
teach, not only the general principle 
of offering our best to God, but also the 
special doctrine, that an expiatory 
sacrifice must be that of the innocent 
for the guilty. 

(2.) The Paschal Lamb was also a 
feast. Even amid the confusion of 


that awful night, they ate it with joy | 


for their deliverance. But it was also 
their last feast in Egypt, from whose 
“‘flesh-pots” they were now forever 
starting. ‘The bread which they had 


not had time to leaven, the bitter 
herbs, their haste, and their travelling 
equipment, all taught them that it was 
no season of sensual pleasure, and 
that henceforth they were dependent 
on God alone for food. 

Il, Jn its perpetual spiritual sense; 
Curist ouUR PASSOVER IS SACRIFICED 
FoR us (1 Cor. v. 7). The blood of 
the first paschal lambs sprinkled on 
the doorways of the houses has ever 
been regarded as the best defined fore- 
shadowing of that blood which has 
redeemed, saved, and sanctified us 
(Heb. xi. 28). The lamb itself, sac- 
rificed by the worshiper without the 
intervention of a priest, and its flesh 
being eaten without reserve asa meal, 
exhibits the most perfect of peace-of- 
ferings, the closest type of the aton- 
ing Sacrifice who died for us and has 
made our peace with God (Is. liii. 7; 
John i. 29: cf. the expression ‘‘ my 
sacrifice,” Ex. xxxiv. 25; also Ex. 
Meee ACtSs Vill O2en i) Coraveases 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19). The unleavened 
bread is recognized as the figure of 
the state of sanctification which is the 
true element of the believer in Christ 
(1 Cor. v. 8). The haste with which 
the meal was eaten, and the girt-up 
loins, the staves and the sandals, are 
fit emblems of the life of the Christian 
pilgrim, ever hastening away from the 
world toward his heavenly destination 
(luke Sti) 355 sl Petsson ile 
Eph. v. 15; Heb. xi. 13). 

The offering of the Omer (see p. 


,263) found full expression only in 


that First-born of all creation, wha 


‘ ag 


- Secr. VL 


having died and risen again, became 
‘the first-fruits of them that slept” 
(1 Cor. xv. 20). As the first of the 
first-fruits, no other offering of this 
sort seems so likely as the Omer to 
have immediately suggested the ex- 
pressions used (Rom. viii. 23, xi. 16; 
James i, 18; Rev. xiv. 4). 

The crowning application of the 
paschal rites to the truths of which 
they were the shadowy promises ap- 
pears to be that which is afforded by 
the facet that our Lord’s death occurred 
during the festival. According to 
the Divine purpose, the true Lamb of 
God was slain at nearly the same 
time as ‘‘the Lord’s Passover,” in 
obedience to the letter of the Law. 


Notes and Illustrations. 


-overrunning is the other way. 
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(B.) THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


The Jewish year being strictly lu- 
nar, and the day of the new moon 
common to the preceding and suc- 
ceeding month, the correspondences 
with our month vary in different 
years according to the intercalation. 
Generally speaking, the months ap. 
pended below to the Jewish are to be 
taken with ten days (or less) of the 
preceding month; but sometimes the 
For 
example, according to the present cal- 
endar of the Jews, the Ist of Nisan 
fell on March 2Ist., April 7th, and 
Mare¢h 28th, in 1863, 1864, and 1865, 
respectively. 


(B.) THE JEWISH CALENDAR, 


CORRESPONDING DATES FOR THREE YRARS. 


JEWISH CALENDAR. 


(In the Sacred Order of the Months. 
A.M, 5323. A.M. 5624. A.M. 5625, 
A.D, 1863. A.D. 1854. A.D. 1865, 
I. ABIB or NISAN. April. 
NICE Oils Was 5 PAD ee os caeetsevars Man. 28. aie eeia\ei0 1. New Moon. 
Apr. 4, 5, 10, 11/Apr. 21, 22, 27, 28/Apr. 11, 12, 17, 18,15, 16, 21, 22, Passover Days, 1, 2, 7, 
last, 
ZS Ds cooon|lawooos costo Coen tilonococscngocoeen 30. New Moon, ° 
Il. JYAR (Yiah). May. 
(AD ien 20 natierne Matyi etnareces ve WADE 2c retreat 1. New Moon. 
Je PSS ana (Ma Vile tances Maye Le Pere ae 10. Death of Elijah (Lag B’ Omer). 
Fast. 
IMLAY elec oareralllsccicre ctstetclate oNateistete|ltnearefelets’s sie ate'a a¥otete 12. 
DES Se Uae tastaltas aie cles oon titel eis'e eadlale.e cpaiaiciace ls £8. Death of Samuel. Fast. 
OG LD eg nels rasaecslciefajeneaisis a -idls olcletnyy. s\aie arma ausio’e 30. New Moon. 
Ill. SIVAN. June. 
aE ERULOK. crarere MOND wel-siates Mavis 2G)icrecetre 1. New Moon. 
May 24, 25...|June 10,11..... \May 31, June 1.} 6,7. Penrroosr or Sebuoth, 
shi ljegeaeallsocodhaos yoosdnul|- ces cauonoccdon 30. New Moon. 
IV. THAMMUZ. July. 
June J8.. OLULY; ae eee chats AUTO! ooaresteh viet 1. New Moon. 
OUR Di te ene aky VOU cst aly tee ene 17. Taking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
Fast. 
Vv. AB. August. 
Aik A cilifsoneae ANG OED eR as July 24. cee « 1. New Moon, 
BOY 2G eters Ave 1: Auge #1 oes 9, Destruction of Temple. Fast, 
ve Clee Gots llaccan scan docanegiaposono.d diac +..../15. Tubeah. Little Festival. 
PRES Ib Se nnglldndcboSoncnoaaneloneodenaiescadac |30. New Moon. 
VI. ELUL. September. 
Aug. 1. New Moon. 
Aug. T. Dedication of Walls by Nehemiah. 
Feast. 
Be ptswedicreretlere!|ertare eres aiainiate g #2 A'e aisle sattatettarsis 17 Expulsion of the Greeks. 
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(B.) THE JEWISH CALENDAR—Continwed. 


CorRESPONDING Dates FoR THREE YEARS, 


JEWIsH CALENDAR. é 
=e (Beginning of Civil Year.) 
A.M, 5624. A.M. 5625. AM. 5626. 
A.D. 1863-4, Ap. 1864-5. A.D, 1865-6. 
a |. 
VIL TISRI. October. ‘ 
Sept. 14,15.../Oct. 1,2........ 1, 2. New Yrar and New Moon, 
Sept. 16...... Oct. Seikiercigpeets 3. Death of Gedaliah. /ast. 
Sapte 28 .o0..6.5 (OS th Ae rae 10. Kipur. Day or ATONEMENT. Fasy 
"Sept. 28, 29...|Oct. 15,16..... 15, 16. Feast or TABERNACLES. 
ONS OE oreteaey baa r ne slelziegyatds -/18. Hosanna Rabba. 
Ogi e405 5, Oct. 21 .|21, Feast of Branches or of Palms 
(a Sa OGG sea riajaccistes 22. End of Feast of Tabernacles, 
EE EH GIS2.5 2 OCtiy 12a. iteecisrale 23. Feast of the Law. 
VIII. CHESVAN (Marchesvan), No- 
vember. 
Metres. si. Oct, MBLs. devane Octne 2A a aetes 1. New Moon. 1 
IX. CHISLEU. December. 


New Moon. 

Hanuea. Dedication of Temple, 
X. THEBET, January. 

New Moon. 


. Siege of Jerusalem. Fast. 
XI. SEBAT. February. 
. New Moon. 
XII, ADAR. March, 
HOD: Bice «. GDA WLU « eetacieterailstetsniehcs slo seeeeeel| 1. New Moon. 
HO Diaiee 2 Lr taverns ve ibre, cttvelete sieve veo) s ll ore stanerevs een n 14. Little Purim. 
XII.* VEADAR (Intercalary.) Latter 
part of March and beginning of 


April. 

ION eek’ Bn ets OOO OR OOOOCIIEG AOC te KCOTTOO CARE 1. New Moon. : 

(Mars sod ssa. Mita SSO Sari aexestaiitecercieesteccteterste sieretare 13. Feast of Esther. 

Mare 22s 2S iro Mase 22, Wessel la cepl ete eis oilers a thals 14, 15. Feast of Purim and Shusham 
Purin, 

AT ame Onesersiellcietrnn aise sere tere tletattetne ric otarets ats Last Day of the Year. 


MEM.—The Jewish year contains 354 days, or 12 lunations of the moon ; but in a cycle of 19 years an in- 
tercalary month ( Veadar) is seven times introduced to render the average length of the year nearly correct. 


SECTION VII. 
Laws ConstITuTIonaL, CrvtL, AND CRIMINAL. 


§$1,—B, Laws ConstirurionaL AND Portrrtcat: First Stage—The government theocratic. 
§ 2. Second Stage—Continuance of the theocracy—The Judges. § 3. Third Stage—Ap 
pointment of a king. §4. The princes of the congregation. § 5. Judges. § 6. The 
seventy elders. § 7.—C. Laws Cryin: I. Laws of persons—Father and Son. §8. Huse 
band and wife. § 9. Master and slave. § 10, Strangers. § 11.—II. Laws of things— 
Laws of land and property. § 12. Laws of debt, § 13. Taxation. § 14.—D. Tawa 
CriminaL—Offenses against God—The first four Commandments, § 15. Offenses 
against man—The last six Commandments. 


B. LAWS CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL.' 


§ 1. Tue Political Constitution of the Jewish Commonwealth, as we have 
seen, is fonnded entirely upon a religious basis. In its form it is Tarocrat. 


1 The Laws Religious and Ceremonial have formed the subject of tbe preceding six seo 
tions, For the division of the law, see p. 223. \ 
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1o—a monarchy, with JenovaH for the only king, all magistrates and judges 
being His ministers: in its substance and spirit, it is a commonwealth, in the 
strict sense, its object being the highest welfare of the whole people, who en- 
joy equal rights as being all the children of God, and united by the bond of 
holiness. ‘The formal constitution grew out of the wants of the people. 
When the people left Egypt, they could not be called a nation, in the politi- 
cal sense; but a body of tribes, united by the bonds of grace and religion, 
and especially by ‘‘ the promise given to the fathers.” 

Each of these tribes had its own patriarchal government by the “‘ princes ” 
of the tribe, and the ‘heads ” of the respective families, and we find their 
authority subsisting through the whole history of the nation. But no cen- 
tral government was as yet provided. God preserved it in his own hands, 
and committed its administration to Moses as His servant. The people 
were all collected in one encampment around the tabernacle of Jehovah, 
their ever present king. They were commanded by His voice, whether di- 
rectly or through Moses, and their movements were guided by His visible 
signs. Ifany doubtful case arose of law or policy, there was His oracle to 
be consulted. If any opposition was made to the authority of His minister, 
Jehovah summoned the rebels to His presence at the door of the tabernacle, 
smote them with leprosy, consumed them with pestilence, devoured them 
with fire, or sent them down alive into the pit. Such was the simple con- 
stitution of this period; God governing by His will, while embodying that 
will in the Law. 

§ 2. In the second stage of their history, their first settlement in Canaan, 
the constitution was essentially the same. Jehovah was still their king, 
present in His tabernacle to exercise the supreme government, and to give 
oracles for all doubtful cases, and committing the executive power to Joshua, 
who is distinctly recognized as the successor of Moses, only he was a 
military leader instead of a lawgiver. He ends his course, like Moses, by 
gathering the people together at Gilgal, around the sanctuary of Jeho- 
vah, and binding them once more to the covenant of their God and 
King. 

All this time, no distinct provision had been made in the Law for any 
successor to the authority of Moses and Joshua, except the prospective law 
of the kingdom, which does not yet come into force. Nor is it easy to de- 
termine the form which the Theocracy would have assumed, had the people 
remained faithful to its principles; whether a hierarchy, or a senate of the 
princes, or the government of a chief magistrate, not as a king in his own 
right, but as the vicegerent of Jehovah. By omitting to refer the case to 
the oracle of: Jehovah, the nation settled down into a disorderly compound 
of the first and second forms, so far as they had any central government at 
all. But, in truth, the several tribes were so ocenpied in securing their new 
possessions, that it required a common danger to bring them together at all. 
‘Meanwhile they neglected the sanctuary, and began to worship the gods of 
the country; and so their oppressions by the neighboring nations were at 
once the fruit of their disunion, and a judicial punishment for their disloy- 
alty to Jehovah. 

The judges were temporary and special deliverers, sent by God to meet 
these several emergencies, not supreme magistrates, succeeding to the auther- 
ity of Moses and Joshua. ‘Their power only exteaded over portions of tha 
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country, and some of them were contemporaneous.? Still they supplied. ta 
some extent, the want of a chief magistrate; and the house of Gideon found- 
ed a brief dynasty in the centre of the country. But the only recognized cen- 
tral authority was still the oracle at Shiloh, which sunk into a system of priest- 
ly weakness and disorder under Eli and his sons. Even while the administra- 
tion of Samuel gave something like a settled government to the south, there 
was scope for the irregular exploits of Samson on the borders of the Philis- 
tines; and Samuel at last established his authority as judge and prophet, 
but still as the servant of Jehovah, only to see it so abused by his sons as to 
exhaust the patience of the people, who now at length demanded a Kine, 
after the pattern of the surrounding nations. 

§ 3. This demand was treated as an act of treason to Jehovah, who pun- 
ished it by granting such a king ss they desired. The government of Saul 
was an experiment, in which the self-will of the king was ever attempting 
to set him free from his true position as the minister of the theocracy ; 
and Jehovah’s supreme authority was as constantly asserted by the inter- 
vention of His prophet Samuel, and finally by Saul’s disastrous end and the 
extinction of his family. 

The monarchy of the people’s own choice being thus cast down, ‘*‘God 
found David, the son of Jesse, a man after God’s own heart” (that is, of 
His own choice); and his elevation marks the establishment of the true He- 
brew monarchy, in which the king, though externally on an equal footing 
with other monarchs, acknowledged himself the servant of Jehovah, and the 
guardian of His law, and submitted to guidance and rebuke by the prophets. 
This constitution was designed to reconcile, in condescension to the wants 
of the people, the government of man with the authority of God, and so to 
be a type of Christ’s kingdom. How hard it was for human nature to con- 
form to this model was proved by Solomon, whose character exhibits both 
the good and bad sides of royal power; and the same conflict was worked 
out in the separate kingdoms of Israel and Judah; the former developing 
the consequences of open rebellion against Jehovah, though checked by the 
prophets, especially Elijah and Elisha, the latter preserving the profvssion 
of godliness, and having its true spirit from time to time revived by such 
kings as Hezekiah and Josiah, and privileged to continue the line of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, but surely though slowly tending to the retribution of the 
people’s original disloyalty, in the captivity at Babylon. The lesson was so 
far effective, that the principle of the theocracy was neyer again violated till 
Herod’s usurpation, which only formed a contrast to the kingdom of Christ 
now ‘‘at hand.” 

The state of things thus exemplified was provided for in the law of 
Moses ; and there can be no better example of the prospective adaptation 
of the law to the people’s wants. Even while forbidding them to desire a 
king, because Jehovah was their king already, Moses traced out the con- 
stitution of the future kingdom.* ‘The king was to be chosen by God him- 
self, The manner in which he was elected and anointed is seen in the 
eases of Saul and David, Solomon, and several of the later kings. The 
principle of a covenant or mutual contract between the king and the peopla 
is distinctly recognized.* 

The positive law of the kingdom was summed up in the one great duty 

3 See chap, xvii, 3 Deut. xvi. 14-20. Oo SAM. Ve Os 2k x1) Lae 
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of governing according to the law of God, of which the king was to write 
out a copy in a book, and read therein all the days of his life, that by his 
obedience his kingdom and life might be prolonged. He was warned 
against assuming despotic authority over his brethren; and we find the 
orinces and the congregation not only using remonstrance,® but exercising 
eontrol over him.® He was forbidden to maintain a cavalry force—a check 
on aggressive warfare, designed especially to guard against any attempt to 
return to Egypt.?. Neither was he to have many wives or great treasures 5 
and the case of Solomon is an example.of the fatal effect of transgressing, 
this prohibition. To these laws of Moses the first king added the preroga- 
tive of compulsory service, of making war, and of exacting a tithe.* From 
the first, the king assumed judicial power, and exercised summary juris« 
diction, even to the extent of deposing the high-priest.® In religious mat- 
ters, he might guide the nation, as in building and dedicating the Temple, 
but the attempt to enter the sanctuary was punished as impiety, as in Uz- 
ziah’s case. 

§ 4. The Princes of the Congregation, or heads of tribes, seem to have al- 
ways retained a certain power in the State. In the desert they appear as 
representatives of their several tribes. They unite with Joshua in making 
the treaty with the Gibeonites.” Under David they are named next to 
the captains of the host.!! In later times, as already stated, they are found 
controlling the king. 

§ 5. The Judges.—There can be no doubt that, in the old patriarchal con. 
stitution, justice was administered, as among the Arabs to the present day, 
by the heads of houses or ‘‘ patriarchal seniors.” In Egypt these must 
have been the only judges among the people ;* and from the important 
place afterward assigned to them, it may be inferred that they never quite 
forfeited this privilege.“ ‘Their authority was superseded by the mission of 
Moses, for justice was regarded as proceeding from God himself. But 
when, finding the burden of justice too great for him, he appointed judges 
over tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands, with an appeal to himself, these 
"official judges seein to have been chosen out of the former class. Under 
Joshua we find a similar order of judges, forming a supreme court of judi- 
cature.”© These seem to be the judges to whom, in conjunction with the 
priests, there was an appeal from the inferior magistrates ;*” but in what 
manner they were chosen we are not informed, except in the case of the ref- 
ormation of government by Jehoshaphat.” They were required to be able, 
godly, truthful, and incorrupt;” their persons and characters were sacred 
from attack or slander, and they are dignified with the title of ‘‘ gods.”* 
The Levites were associated with them, as local judges, from the settle- 
ment in Canaan. ‘The supreme judicial authority was vested in the high. 
priest, as the organ for ‘inquiring of Jehovah,” and under the monarchy 
_ in the king. There seems to have been no material distinction between 


51K. xii, 1-6, 14 Num. vii. 2, 10, 11, xvii. 6, xxxiy. 18; 
6 Jerem. xxvi. 10-14, xxxviii. 4, 5, ete. Josh. xxii. 14. 
7 Deut. xvi. 16; comp, Josh. xi, 6; 2.Sam, 15 Ex, xviii. ; Deut. i. 15, 16. 
viii, 45 1 K. x. 26-29, 81 Sam. viii. foil. 16 Josh, iv. 2, 4, xxii. 14, xxiv. 1. 
91 Sam. xxii. 11-19; 2 Sam. xii. 1, xiv. 17 Deut, xvii. 8-13. 18 2 Chr. xix. 8. 
€-11; 1 K. 11, 26-27, iii, 16-28. 19 Ex. xviii. 21; Deut. xvi. 18-20. 
10 Josh. ix, 15. © 11 1 Chr. xxvii. 16-22, 20 Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8, 9, 28; Ps, Ixxxii, & 


23 Job xxix. 7, 8, 9. 13 See Kx. ii, 14 | John x. 34; Acts xxiii. 5, 
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civil and criminal procedure, as both fell under the same principle of obe- 
dience to God’s law. 

§ 6. The Seventy Elders associated with Moses were a special council, not 
only for the administration of justice, but to assist in the government.” 
They must not Le confounded with the Sanhedrin, or great ecclesiastical 
council of Seventy (so often mentioned in the New Testament), which was 
only founded after the Captivity. 


C. LAWS CIVIL. 


5 7. It has already been observed that the principles of the civil law of 
Moses are based on the religious position of the people, as the holy children 
of God and brethren to one another. Its details doubtless embodied much 
of the old patriarchal law, and in some instances the circumstances are re- 
corded out of which new laws arose. Our limits will permit us to give only 
a brief analysis of these laws, as well as of the criminal laws. Their chief 
provisions may be classified as follows :— 


I, Tue Law or PERsons. 


§ 8. (a) Or Faruer anp Son.— The power of a Father to be held sacred ; 
cursing, or smiting (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9), or stubborn and willful 
disobedience, to be considered capital crimes. But uncontrolled power of 
life and death was apparently refused to the father, and vested only in the 
congregation (Deut. xxi. 18-21). 

Right of the First-born to a double portion of the inheritance not to be set 
aside by partiality (Deut. xxi. 15-17).™ 

Inheritance by Daughters .to be allowed in default of sons, provided that 
heiresses married in their own tribe (Num. xxvii. 6-8; coinp. xxxvi.). 

Daughters unmarried to be entirely dependent on their father (Num, xxx. 
3-5). 

§ 9. (6) Huspanp anp Wirr.— The power of a Husband to be so great that 
a wife could never be swt juris, or enter independently into any engagement 
even before God (Num. xxx. 6-15). A widow or divorced wife became in- 
dependent, and did not again fall under her father’s power (ver. 9). 

Divorce (for uncleanness) allowed, but to be formal and irrevocable (Deut. 
xxiv. 1-4), 

Marriage within certain degrees forbidden (Ley. xviii. etc.). 

A Slave Wife, whether bought or captive, not to be actual property, nor 
to be sold; if ill-treated, to be, qso facto, free (Ex. xxi. 7-9; Dent. xxi, 
10-14). . 

Slander against a wife’s virginity to be punished by fine, and by deprivai 
of power of divorce; onthe other hand, ante-connubial uncleanness in her 
to be punished by death (Deut. xxii. 13-21). 

The raising up of seed (Levirate law) a formal right to be claimed by the 
widow, under pain of infamy, with a view to preservation of families (Deut 
xxv. 5-10). 

§ 10. (c) Masrer ann Srave,—Power of master sq far limited, that death 


21 Num, xi. 16-25. first-born, see 1 Sam, xx. 29 ¢‘+my brothey 
32 For an example of the authority of the | he hath commanded me to be there") 
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under actual chastisement was punishable (Ex. xxi. 20); and maiming wag 
to give liberty zpso facto (ver. 26, 27). 

The Hebrew Slave to be freed at the Sabbatical year,* and provided with 
necessaries (his wife and children to go with him only if they came to his 
master with him), unless by his own formal act he consented to be a perpet- 
ual slave (Ex. xxi. 1-6; Deut. xv. 12-18), In any case (it would seem), to 
be freed at the Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 10), with his children. If sold to a resi- 
dent alien, to be always redeemable, at a price proportional to the distance 
vf the Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 47-54). 

Foreign Slaves to be held and inherited as property forever (Ley. xxv. 45, 
46)- and fugitive slaves from foreign nations not to be given up (Deut. 
xxiii. 15). : 

§ 11. (d) Srrancrrs.—They seem never to have been sui juris, or able to ° 
protect themselves, and accordingly protection and kindness toward them are 
enjoined as a sacred duty (Ex. xxii. 21; Lev. xix. 33, 34). These strangers 
correspond to the class afterward called Lroselytes. 


II. Law or Tunes. 


§ 12. (@) Laws or Lanp (Anp Property).—(1.) All Land to be the prop. 
erty of God alone, and its holders to be deemed His tenants (Lev. xxy. 23), 

(2.) All sold Land therefore to return to its original owners at the Jubilee, 
and the price of sale to be calculated accordingly; and redemption on 
equitable terms to be allowed at all times (xxv. 25-27). 

A House sold, to be redeemable within a year ; and, if not redeemed, to pass 
away altogether (xxv. 29, 30). 

But. the Houses of the Levites, or those in unwalled villages, to be redeem- 
able at all times, in the same way as land; and the Levitical suburbs to be 
inalienable (xxv. 31-34). : 

(8.) Land or Houses sanctified, or tithes or unclean firstlings, to be capable 
of being redeemed, at the addition of one-fifth their value (calculated accord- 
ing to the distance from the Jubilee-year by the priest); if devoted by the 
owner and unredeemed, to be hallowed at the Jubilee forever, and given te 
the priests; if only by a possessor, to return to the owner at the Jubilee 
(xxvii. 14-34). 

(4.) Inheritance. 

| 


(1) Ae 
(2) Daughters.?4 
(3) Brothers. 
(4) Uncles on the father’s side. 
(4) Next kinsmen, generally. 
§ 13. .6) Laws or Depr.—(1.) Al/ Debts (to an Israelite) to be released at 
ihe 7th (Sabbatical) year ; a blessing promised to obedience, and a curse on 
refusal to lend (Deut. xv. 1-11). 
(2.) Usury (from Israelites) not to be taken (Ex. xxii. 25-27; Dent. 
xxiii. 19, 20). 
(3.) Pledges not to be insolently or ruinously exacted (Deut. xxiv. 6, 10-13, 
pelo) 


23 The difficulty of enforcing this lawisseen| 24 Heiresses to marry in their own triba 
in Jer, xxxiy. 8-16, (Num, xxvii 6-8, xxxvi.). 
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§ 14. (ce) Taxation.—(1.) Census-money, a poll-tax (of a half-shekel) to be 
paid for the service of the tabernacle (Mx. xxx. 12-16). 
All spoil in war to be halved ; of the combatant’s half, 45th, of the 
people’s, Jjth, to be paid for a “ heaye-oftering ” to Jehovah. 
é2.) Tithes. 

(a) Tithes of all produce to be given for maintenance of the Levites 
(Num. xviii. 20-24). 

(Of this, 2,th to be paid as a heaye-offering for maintenance of 
the priests, Exod. xxx. 24-32.) 

(B) Second Tithe to be bestowed in religious feasting and charity, 

either at the Holy Place, or every 3d year at home (?) (Deut. xiv. 
22-28 

Q) Fi Se ery of corn, wine, and oil (at least 3,th, generally 4,th, for 
the priests) to be offered at Jerusalem, with a solemn declaration 
of dependence on God the King of Israel (Deut. xxvi..1-15 ; Num. 
xviii. 12, 13). 

Firstlings of clean beasts; the redemption-money (5 shekels) of man, 
and (half-shekel, or one shekel) of unclean beasts, to be given to the 
priests after sacrifice (Num. xviii. 15-18). 

(3.9 Poor Laws. 

(a) Gleanings (in field or vineyard) to be a legal right of the poor 
(Lev. xix. 9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19-22). 

(8) Slight Trespass (eating on the spot) to be allowed as legal (Deut. 
xxiii, 24, 25). 

(vy) Second Tithe (see 2 8) to be given in charity. 

(6) Wages to be paid day by day (Deut. xxiv. 15). 

(4.) Maintenance of Priests (Num. xviii. 8-82). 

(a) Tenth of Levites’ Tithe. (See 2 a.) 

(B) The heave and wave offerings (breast and right shoulder of ail 
peace-offerings). 

(vy) The meat and sin offerings to be eaten solemnly, and only in the 
Holy Place. 

(6) First-fruits and redemption-money. (Sce 2 y.) 

(€) Price of all devoted things, unless specially given for a sacred ser- 
vice. A man’s service, or that of his household, to. be redeemed 
at 50 shekels for man, 30 for woman, 20 for boy,and 10 for girl. 


D. LAWS CRIMINAL. 


§ 15. (a) OrFENSES AGarINnsT Gop (of the nature of treason),—First Com- 
mandment.— Acknowledgment of false gods (Ex. xxii. 20), as, e. g., Moloch 
(Lev. xx. 1-5), and generally all idolatry (Deut. xiii., xvii. 2-5). 

Second Commandment.— Witchcraft and false prophecy (Ex. xxii. 18 ; Deut. 
Xvill. 9-22; Lev. xix. 31). 

Third Command ment.— Blasphemy (Ley. xxiv. 15, 16). 

Fourth Commandment.—Sabbath-bresking (Num, xv. 32-86).— Punishment, 
in all cases, death by stoning. Idolatrous cities to be utterly destroyed. 

§ 16. (6) Orrunses acAinst Man.—-Fifth Commandment.— Disobedience to, 
or cursing or smiting of parents (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9; Deut. xxi. 
18-21), to be punished by death by stoning, publicly adjudged and inflicted; 
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so also of disobedience to the priests (as judges) or Supreme Judge.—Comp, 
1 K. xxi. 10-14 (Naboth); 2 Chr. xxiv. 21 (Zechariah). 

Sixth Commandment.—(1.) Murder, to be punished by death without sanc- 
tuary or reprieve, or satisfaction (Ex. xxi. 12, 14; Deut. xix. 11-13). Death 
of a slave actually under the rod to be punished (Ex. xxi. 20, 21). (2.) 
Death by Negligence to be punished by death (Ex. xxi. 28-30). (8.) Acci- 
dental Homicide, the avenger of blood to be escaped by flight to the cities 
of refuge till the death of the high-priest (Num. xxxv. 9-28 ; Deut. iv. 41— 
43, xix. 4-10). (4.) Uncertain Murder, to be expiated by formal disavowal 
and sacrifice by the elders of the nearest city (Deut. xxi. 1-9). (5.) Assaulé 
to be punished by J/ex talionis, or damages (Ex. xxi. 18, 19, 22-25; Ley. 
Xxiv..19, 20). 

Seventh Commandment.—(1.) Adultery to be punished by death of both 
offenders ; the rape of a married or betrothed woman, by death of the offend- 
er (Deut. xxii. 13-27). (2.) Rape or Seduction of an unbetrothed virgin, to 
be compensated by marriage, with dowry (50 shekels), and without power 
of divorce ; or, if she be refused, by payment. of full dowry (x. xxii. 16, 17; 
Deut. xxii. 28, 29). (3.) Unlawful Marriages (incestuons, etc.) to be punish- 
ed, some by death, some by childlessness (Lev. xx.). 

Eighth Commandment.—(1.) Theft to be punished by fourfold or double res- 
titution ; a nocturnal robber might be slain as an outlaw (Ex. xxii. 1-4). 
(2.) Trespass and injury of things lent to be compensated (Ex. xxii. 5-15). 
(3.) Perversion of Justice (by bribes, threats, ete.), and especially oppression 
of strangers, strictly forbidden (Ex. xxiii. 9, etc.), (4) Aidnapping to be 
punished by death (Deut. xxiv. 7). 

Ninth Commandment.—False Witness to be punished by lex talionis (Ex. 
xxiii. 1-3 ; Deut. xix. 16-21). Slander of a wife’s chastity by fine, and loss 
of power of divorce (Deut. xxii. 18, 19). 

Tenth Commandment.—The sin of coveting could not be brought under the 
scope of a definite criminal law. But the numerous acts of meanness, injus- 
tice, oppression, and unkindness, which are its consequences, are repeated- 
ly forbidden, and their punishment is referred to the curse which God would 
bring on the disobedient. Indeed the final and highest system of rewards 
and punishments is to be found in the ‘‘ Blessing and the Curse” which Mo- 
seg set before the people. 
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JOSHUA TO SAUL; OR, TRANSITION FROM THE THEOCRACY 
TO THE MONARCHY. A.M. 2553-2948. B.C. 1451-1095. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 


§ 1. Names of the land. § 2. Its size. § 3. Its position on the map of the 
world. § 4. Its mountainous character. § 5. Divided by Mount Car- 
mel—Plain of Esdraelon. § 6. Exact limits of the Holy Land—Galilee, 
Samaria, Judea. § 7. The water-shed of the country and the valleys 
on each side. § 8. Aspect of the south ecuntry (Judea). § 9. Aspect 
of Judea in ancient times. § 10. Aspect of the central country 
(Samaria). § 11. Aspect of the northern country (Galilee). § 12. 
Habitations of the Israelites on the hills. § 13. The maritime plains— 
The Philistine Plain and the Plain of Sharon. § 14. The Philistine 
Plain continued independent of the Israelites. § 15. The port of the 
Tsraelites—Joppa. § 16. The Jordan. § 17. Appearance of the coun- 
try to the Israelites. 


§ 1. Berorraccompanying the Israelites into the Land of 
Promise,’ it will be well to take a brief survey of its physi« 
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cal features, since they exercised an important influence upor 
the history of the chosen people. But first as to its name. 

The name of the “ Holy Land,” which has been most fre 
quently used to designate the country from the Middle Ages 
down to our own time, occurs but once in Scripture.* The 
name of “ Palestina” or “ Palestine,’ which was applied to 
the country soon after the Christian era, is used in Scripture 
as equivalent to “ Philistia,” or the land of the Philistines.’ 
The ordinary names by which the land is designated in the 
bible are the following :-— 

(1.) During the Patriarchal Period, the Conquest, and the 
Age of the Judges, and also where those early periods are re- 
ferred to in the later literature,’ it is spoken of as “ Canaan,” 
or more frequently “the land of Canaan,” meaning thereby 
“the country west of the Jordan, as opposed to “ the land 


of Gilead ” on the east.° 


(2.) During the Monarchy the name usually, though not 


frequently, employed, is “the land of Israel.”® 


kiel’s favorite expression. 


It is Eze- 


The pious and loyal aspirations 
of Hosea find vent in the expression “ land of Jehovah.” 


In 


Zechariah it is, as we have already seen, “the Holy Land ;”* 


and in Daniel “ the glorious land.’” 
to be mentioned simply as “the land;” as in Ruth i. 1; 


2 Zech. ii. 12. 

5 Palestina and Palestine occur in 
the Authorized Version but four times 
in all, always in poetical passages: 
the first in Ex. xv. 14, and Is. xiv. 
29, 31; the second, Joel iii. 4. In 
each ease the Hebrew is Pelésheth, a 
word found, besides the above, only 
in Ps, lx. 8, Ixxxiii. 7, Ixxxvii. 4, and 
evili. 9, in all which our translators 
have rendered it by ‘‘ Philistia” or 
‘¢ Philistines.” The apparent ambi- 
guity in the different renderings of the 
A. V. is in reality no ambiguity at 
all, for at the date of that translation 
‘Palestine’ was synonymous with 
“ Philistia.”” Thus Milton, with his 
asual accuracy in such points, men- 
tions Dagon as 

‘t Dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 


And Accaron and Gaza's frontier bounds” — 
(Par. Lost, i. 464), 


and again as 


** That twice-battered god of Palestine "— 
(Hymn on Nat. 1£9). 


Occasionally it appears 
> 


alas ;eyop lil: 

°'Thus: ‘ Our little ones and our 
wives shall be here in the cities of 
Gilead... . but we will pass over 
armed into the land of Canaan” 
(Num. xxxii. 26-32), and see xxxiii. 
51: ‘¢ Phineas... . returned from 
the children of Reuben and the chil- 
dren of Gad out of the land of Gilead 
into the land of Canaan to the chil- 
dren of Israel” (Josh. xxii. 32. See 
also Gen. xii. 5, xxiii. 2, 19, xxxi. 
eReseoia WGN Sosa (ES SSS Ai ik 
xlviii. 4, 7, xlix. 30; Num. xiii. 2, 17, 
xxxili. 40, 51; Josh. xvi. 2; Judg. 
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Of course this must not be confound- 
ed with the same appellation as ap- 
plied to the northern kingdom only 
(2 Chron. xxx. 25 ; Ex. xxvii. 17). 
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Jer. xxii, 27: 1 Mace. xiv. 4; Luke iv. 25, and perhaps even 
xxii. 44, 

(3.) Between the Captivity and the time of our Lord the 
name “ Judea” had extended itself from the southern por- 
tion to the whole of the country, even that beyond Jordan." 
In the Book of Judith it is applied to the portion between 
the plain of Esdraelon and Samaria,’ as it is in Luke ;” 
though it is also used in the stricter sense of Judza proper,”* 
that is, the most southern of the three main divisions west 
of Jordan. In this narrower sense it is employed through- 
out the 1st Book of Maccabees. 

(4.) The Roman division of the country hardly coincided 
with the biblical one, and it does not appear that the Romans 
had any distinct name for that which we understand by Pal- 
estine. 

§ 2. The Holy Land is not in size or physical characteris- 
tics proportioned to its moral and historical position, as the 
theatre of the most momentous events in the world’s history. 
It is but a strip of country about the size of Wales, less than 
140 miles in length, and barely 40 in average breadth, on the 
very frontier of the East, hemmed in between the Mediterra- 
nean Sea on the one hand, and the enormous trench of the 
Jordan Valley on the other, by which it is effectually cut 
off from the main-land of Asia behind it. On the north it is 
shut in by the high ranges of Lebanon and Ante-Lebanon, and 
by the chasm of the Litdny. On the south it is no less en- 
closed by the arid and inhospitable deserts of the upper part 
of the Peninsula of Sinai. 

§ 3. Its position on the map of the world—as the world 
was when the Holy Land first made its appearance in histo- 
ry—is a remarkable one. (1.) It is on the very outpost— 
on the extremest western edge of the East. On the shore 
of the Mediterranean it stands, as if it had advanced as far 
as possible toward the West, separated therefrom by that 
which, when the time arrived, proved to be no barrier, but 
the readiest medium of communication—the wide waters of 
the “Great Sea.” Thus it was open to all the gradugl in- 
fluences of the rising communities of the West, while it was 
saved from the retrogression and decrepitude which have ul- 
timately been the doom of all purely Eastern States whose 
connections were limited to the East only. (2.) There was, 
however, one channel, and but one, by which it could reach 
and be reached by the great Oriental empires. The only 

i Mattexixs Us) Mark x2 2: 

" Judith xi.19. ™ Luke xxiii. 5. 


** John iv. 8, vii.1, ™ See espe 
cially ix. 50, x. 380, 38, xi. 34. 
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road by which the two great rivals of the ancient world 
could approach one another—by which alone Egypt could 
get to Assyria, and Assyria to Kgypt—lay along the broad 
flat strip of coast which formed the maritime portion of the 
Holy Land, and thence by the plain of the Lebanon to the 
Euphrates. (8.) After this, the Holy Land became (like the 
Netherlands in Europe) the convenient arena on which, in 
successive ages, the hostile powers who contended for the 
empire of the East fought their battles. 

§ 4. It is essentially a mountainous country. Not that it 
contains independent mountain chains, as in Greece, for ex- 
ample, but that every part of the highland is in greater or 
less undulation. But it is not only a mountainous country. 
The mass of hills which occupies the centre of the country 1s 
bordered or framed on both sides, east and west, by a broad 
belt of lowland, sunk deep below its own level. The slopes 
or cliffs which form, as it were, the retaining walls of this 
depression, are furrowed and cleft by the torrent beds which 
discharge the waters of the hills, and form the means of 
communication between the upper and lower level. On the 
west this lowland interposes between the mountains and the 
sea, and is the Prarn oF Puiiistra and of SHaron. On the 
east it is the broad bottom of the Jorpan Variey, deep 
down in which rushes the one river of Palestine to its grave 
in the Dead Sea.’* Such is the first general impression of. 
the physiognomy of the Holy Land. It: is a physiognomy 
compounded of the three main features already named—the 
plains, the highland hills, and the torrent beds: features 
which are marked in the words of its earliest describers,’* and 
which must be comprehended by every one who wishes to 
understand the country, and the intimate connection existing 
between its structure and its history. In the accompanying 
sketch-map (p. 285) an attempt has been made to exhibit 
these features with greater distinctness than is usual, or per- 
haps possible, in maps containing more detail. 

§ 5. About halfway up the coast the maritime plan is sud 
denly interrupted by a long ridge thrown out from the cen- 
tral mass, rising considerably above the general level, and 
terminating in a bold promontory on the very edge of the 
Mediterranean. This ridge is Mount CarmeEL. On its upper 
side, the plain, as if to compensate for its temporary displace- 
ment, invades the centre of the country and forms an undula- 
ting hollow right across it from the Mediterranean to the Jor 
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dan Valley. This central lowland, which divides with its 
broad depression the mountains of Ephraim from the moun- 
tains of Galilee, is the PLary or EspraELon or J EZREEL, the 
great battle-field of Palestine. North of Carmel the lowland 
resumes its position by the sea-side till it is again interrupted, 
and finally put an end to, by the northern mountains which 
push their way out of the sea, ending in the white promon- 
tory of the Ras Nakhira. Above this is the ancient Pheeni- 
cia. Behind Phenicia—north of Esdraelon, and enclosed be- 
tween it, the Litdny, and the upper valley of the Jordan—is 
a continuation of the mountain district, rising gradually in 
occasional elevation until it reaches the main ranges of Leba- 
non and Ante-Lebanon (or Hermon), as from their lofty heights 
they overlook the whole land below them. 

§ 6. The country thus roughly portrayed, and which, as 
before stated, is less than 140 miles in length, and not more 
than 40 in average breadth, is, to all intents and purposes, the 
whole land of Israel. The northern portion is GALILEE ; the 
centre, Samaria; the south, Jupma. This is the land of 
Canaan which was bestowed on Abraham; the covenanted 
home of his descendants. The two tribes and a half remained 
on the uplands beyond Jordan; and the result was, that 
these tribes soon ceased to have any close connection with 
the others, or to form any virtual part of the nation. But 
even this definition might without impropriety be further cir- 
“cumscribed ; for during the greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment times the chief events of the history were confined to 
the district south of Esdraelon, which contained the cities of 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Bethel, Shiloh, Shechem, and Samaria, the 
Mount of Olives, and Mount Carmel. The battles of the Con- 
quest and the early struggles of the era of the Judges once 
passed, Galilee subsided into obscurity and unimportance till 
the time of Christ. 

§ 7. The highland district, surrounded and intersected by 
its broad lowland plains, preserves from north to south a re- 
markably even and horizontal profile. Its average height 
may be taken as 1500 to 1800 feet above the Mediterranean, 
It can hardly be denominated a plateau, yet so evenly is the 
general level preserved, and so thickly do the hills stand bes 
hind and between one another, that, when seen from the coast 
or the western part of the maritime plain, it has quite the ap 
pearance of a wall. This general monotony of profile is, how- 
ever, accentuated at intervals by certain centres of eleva 
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tion."* Between these elevated points runs the water-shed of 
the country, sending off on either hand—to the Jordan Valley 
on the east, and the Mediterranean on the west—the long 
tortuous arms of its many torrent beds. The valleys on the 

two sides of the water-shed differ considerably in character, — 
Those on the east are extremely steep and rugged. This is 
the case during the whole length of the southern and middle 
portions of the country. It is only when the junction between 
the plain of Esdraelon and the Jordan Valley is reached, that 
the slopes become gradual, and the ground fit for the ma- 
neuvres of any thing but detached bodies of foot-soldiers. 
But, rugged and difficult as they are, they form the only ac 
cess to the upper country from this side; and every man, or 
body of men, who reached the territory of Judah, Benjamin, 
or Ephraim, from the Jordan Valley, must have climbed one 
or other of them. The western valleys are more gradual in 


Mountains of Moab. 
\ 2; 


AX ti 


their slope. The level of the external plain on this side is 
higher, and therefore the fall less, while at’ the same time the 
distance to be traversed is much greater. Here, again, the 
valleys are the only means of communication between the 
lowland and the highland. From Jaffa and the central part 
of the plain there are two of these roads “ going up to Jeru- 
salem ;” the one to the right by Ramleh and the Wady Aly ;s 
the other to the left by Lydda, and thence by the Beth-horons, 
or the Wady Suleiman, and Gibeon. The former of these is 
modern, but the latter is the scene of many a famous incident 
in the ancient history. 

§ 8. When the highlands of the country are more closely 
examined, a considerable difference will be found to exist in 
the natural condition and appearance of their different por- 


® Beginning from the south, these | Bethel, 2400 ; Sénjil, 2685 ; Ebal and 
elevations are, Hebron, 3029 feet|Gerizim, 2700; ‘‘ Little Hermon” 
above the Mediterranean ; Jerusalem, | and Tabor (on the north side of the 
2610; and Mount of Olives, 2724, | plain of Esdraelon), 1900; Safed, 
with Nehy Samwil on the north, 2650 ; | 2775, Jebel Jurmuk, 4000. 
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tions. The south, as being nearer the arid desert, and farther 
removed from the drainage of the mountains, is drier and less 
productive than the north. The tract below Hebron, which 
forms the link between the hills of Judah and the desert, was 
known to the ancient Hebrews by a term originally derived 
from its dryness (Vegeb), This was THE souTH country. 
As the traveller advances north of this tract there is an im- 
provement; but perhaps no country equally cultivated is 
more monotonous, bare, or uninviting in its aspect, than a 
great part of the highlands of Judah and Benjamin during 
the largest portion of the year. The spring covers even 
those bald, gray rocks with verdure and color, and fills the 
ravines with torrents of rushing water; but in summer and 
autumn the look of the country from Hebron up to Bethel is 
very dreary and desolate. At Jerusalem this reaches its cli- 
max. To the west and north-west of the highlands, where 
the sea-breezes are felt, there is considerably more vegetation. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the central and northern por- 
tions of Judea. Its eastern portion—a tract some nine or 
ten miles in width, by about thirty-five in length—which in- 
tervenes between the centre and the abrupt descent to the 
Dead Sea, is far more wild and desolate, and that not for a 
portion of the year only, but throughoutit. This must have 
been always what it is now—an uninhabited. desert, because 
uninhabitable. 

No descriptive sketch of this part of the country can be 
complete which does not allude to the caverns, characteristic 
of all limestone districts, but here existing in astonishing 
numbers. Every hill and ravine is pierced with them, some 
very large, and of curious formation—perhaps partly natural, 
partly artificial—others mere grottoes. Many of them are 
connected with most important and interesting events of 
the ancient history of the country. Especially is this true of 
the district now under consideration. Machpelah, Makkedah, 
Adullam, Engedi, names inseparably connected with the lives, 
adventures, and deaths of Abraham, Joshua, David, and other 
Old Testament worthies, are all within the small circle of the 
territory of Judza. Moreover, there is perhaps hardly one 
of these caverns, however small, which has not at some time 
or other furnished a hiding-place to some ancient Hebrew 
from the sweeping incursions of Philistine or Amalekite. 

The bareness and dryness which prevail more or less in 
Judea are owing partly to the absence of the wood, partly 
to its proximity to the desert, and partly to a scarcity of wa- 
ter, arising from its distance from the Lebanon. But to this 
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discouraging aspect there are some important exceptions. 
The valley “of. UF ‘tds, south of Bethlehem, contains springs 
which in abundance and excellence rival even those of Wa- 
blis ; the huge “ Pools of Solomon” are enough to supply a 
district for m many miles round them; and the cultivation now 
going on in that neighborhood shows what might be done 
with a soil which requires only irrigation and a moderate 
amount of labor to evoke a boundless produce. 

-§ 9. It is obvious that in the ancient days of the nation, 
when Judah and Benjamin possessed the teeming population 
indicated in the Bible, the condition and aspect “of the coun- 
try must have been very different. Of this there are not 
wanting sure evidences. There is no country in which the 
ruined towns bear so large a proportion to those still exist- 
ing. Hardly a hill-top of the many within sight that is not 
covered with vestiges of some fortress or city. But, besides 
this, forests appear “to have stood in many parts of Judea un- 
til the repeated invasions and sieges caused their fall; and 
all this vegetation must have reacted on the moisture of the 

climate, and, by preserving the water in many a ravine and 
natural reservoir where now it is rapidly dried by the fierce 
sun of the early summer, must have influenced materially the 
look and the resources of the country. 

§ 10. Advancing northward from Judea, the country (Sama- 
ria) becomes gradually more open and pleasant. Plains of 
good soil occur between the hills, at first small, but afterward 
comparatively large. The hills assume here a more varied 
aspect than in the southern districts, springs are more abun- 
dant and more permanent, until at last, when the district of 
Jebel Nablis is reached—the ancient Mount Ephraim—the 
traveller encounters an atmosphere and an amount of vege- 
tation and water which is greatly superior to any thing he 
has met with in Judaa, and even sufficient to recall much of 
the scenery of the West. Perhaps the springs are the only 
objects which in themselves, and apart from their associations, 
really strike an English traveller with astonishment and ad- 
miration. Such glorious fountains as those of Ain-jaldd or 
the Las el-Mukdtta, where a great body of the clearest water 
wells silently but swiftly out from deep blue recesses worn 
in the foot of a low cliff of limestone rock, and at once forms 
a considerable stream, are very rarely to be met with out 
of irregular, rocky, mountainous countries ; and being such un 
usual sights, can hardly be looked on by the tray eller withou 
surprise sandemotion, The valleys which 1ead down from the 
upper level in this digtrict es a valley of tne Jordan gre 
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less precipitous than in Judea. The eastern district of the Je. 
bel Nablis contains some of the most fertile and valuable spots 
in the Holy Land. Hardly less rich is the extensive region 
which lies north-west of the city of Shechem (ablis), be- 
tween it and Carmel, in which the mountains gradually break 
down into the plain of Sharon. But with all its richness, 
and all its advance on the southern part of the country, there 
is a strange dearth of natural wood about this central dis- 
trict. It is this which makes the wooded sides of Carmel 
and the park-like scenery of the adjacent slopes and plains so 
remarkable. 

§ 11. No sooner, however, is the plain of Esdraelon passed, 
than a considerable improvement is perceptible. The low 
hills which spread down fro Jhe mountains of Galilee, and 
form the barrier between the plains of Akka and Esdraelon, 
are covered with timber, of moderate size, it is true, but of 
thick vigorous growth, and pleasant tothe eye. Eastward of 
these hills rises the round mass of Tabor, dark with its copses 
of oak, and set off by contrast with the bare slopes of Jebel el- 
Duhy (the so-called “ Little Hermon”) and the white hills of 
Nazareth. North of Tabor and Nazareth is the plain of “- 
Buttauf, an upland tract hitherto very imperfectly described, 
but apparently of a similar nature to Esdraelon, though much 
more elevated. The notices of this romantic district in the 
Bible are but scanty ; in fact, till the date of the New Testa- 
ment, when it had acquired the name Galilee, it may be said, 
for all purposes of history, to be hardly mentioned. And 
even in the New Testament times the interest is confined to 
a very small portion—the south and south-west corner, con- 
tainimg Nazareth, Cana, and Nain, on the confines of Esdrae- 
lon, Capernaum, Tiberias, and Gennesareth, on the margin of 
the lake. 

§ 12. Few things are a more constant source of surprise to 
the stranger in the Holy Land than the manner in which the 
hill-tops are, throughout, selected for habitation. A town in 
a valley is a rare exception. On the other hand scarce a sin- 
gle eminence of the multitude always in sight but is crowned 
with its city or village, inhabited or in ruins, often so placed 
as if not accessibility but inaccessibility had been the object 
of its builders. And indeed such was their object. These 
groups of naked forlorn structures, piled irregularly one over 
the other on the curve of the hill-top, are the lineal descend- 
ants, if indeed they do not sometimes contain the actual re- 
mains, of the “ fenced cities, great and walled up to heaven,” 
which are so frequently mentioned in the records of the Iy 
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raelite conquest. These hill-towns were not what gave the 
Israelites their main difficulty in the occupation of the coun- 
try. Wherever strength of arm and fleetness of foot avail- 
ed, there those hardy warriors, fierce as lions, sudden and 
swift as eagles, sure-footed and fleet as the wild deer on the 
hills, easily conquered. It was in the plains, where the 
horses and chariots of the Canaanites and Philistines had 
space to maneeuvre, that they failed in dislodging the aborig- 
ines. “ Judah drove out the inhabitants ofthe mountain, but 
could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because 
they had chariots of iron... neither could Manasseh drive 
out the inhabitants of Bethshean... nor Megiddo,” in the 
plain of Esdraelon... ‘nor could Ephraim drive out the 
Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer,” on the maritime plain near 
Ramleh ... “nor could Asher drive out the inhabitants of 
Accho”... “and the Amorites forced the children of Dan 
into the mountain, for they would not suffer them to come 
down into the valley.”” hus in this case the ordinary con- 
ditions of conquest were reversed—the conquerors took the 
hills, the conquered kept the plains. To a people so exclu- 
sive as the Jews there must have been a constant satisfac- 
tion in the elevation and inaccessibility of their highland re- 
gions. This is evident in every page of their literature,which 
is tinged throughout with a highland coloring. The “ moun- 
tains ” were to “ bring peace,” the “ little hills, justice to the 
people:” when plenty came, the corn was to flourish on the 
“top of the mountains.””’ In like manner the mountains were 
to be joyful before Jehovah when He came to judge His peo- 
ple.” What gave its keenest sting to the Babylonian con- 
quest, was the consideration that the “ mountains of Israel,” 
the “ancient high places,” were become a “ prey and a de- 
rision ;” while on the other hand, one of the most joyful cir- 
cumstances of the restoration is, that the mountains “ shall 
yield their fruit as before, and be settled after their old es- 
tates.””*” We have the testimony of the heathens that in 
their estimation Jehovah was the “ God of the mountains,” 
and they showed their appreciation of the fact by fighting, 
when possible, in the lowlands. The contrast is strongly 
brought out in the repeated expression of the psalmists. 
“Some,” like the Canaanites and Philistines of the lowlands, 
“put their trust in chariots, and some in horses; but we ”— 
we mountaineers, from our “sanctuary” on the heights of 
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“ Zion ”—“ will remember the name of Jehovah our God,” 
“the God of Jacob our Father,” the shepherd-warrior, whose 
only weapons were sword and bow—the God who is now a 
nigh fortress for us—“ at whose command both chariot and 
horse are fallen,” “ who burneth the chariots in the fire.””* 

§ 13. A few words must be said in general description of 
the maritime lowland, which intervenes between the sea and 
the highlands. This region, only slightly elevated above the 
level of the Mediterranean, extends without interruption from 
Lil-Arish, south of Gaza,to Mount Carmel. It naturally di- 
vides itself into two portions, each of about half its length: 
—the lower one the wider ; the upper one the narrower. The 
lower half is the plain of the Philistines—Philistia, or, as the 
Hebrews called it, the Shefelah, or lowland. The upper half 
is the Sharon or Saron of the Old and New Testaments. The 
PHILISTINE PLAIN is on an average fifteen or sixteen miles in 
width from the coast to the first beginning of the belt of hills, 
which forms the gradual approach to the high land of the 
mountains of Judah. The larger towns, as Gaza and Ashdod, 
which stand near the shore, are surrounded with huge groves 
of olive, sycamore, and palm, as in the days of King David.** © 
The whole plain appears to consist of brown loamy soil, light, 
but rich, and almost without a stone. It is now, as it was 
when the Philistines possessed it, one enormous cornfield; an 
ocean of wheat covers the wide expanse between the hills 
and the sand dunes of the sea-shore, without interruption of 
any kind—no break or hedge, hardly even a single olive-tree. 
Its fertility is marvellous; for the prodigious crops which 
it raises are produced, and probably have been produced al- 
most year by year for the last forty centuries, without any 
of the appliances which we find necessary for success. The 
Prain oF SHaRon is much narrower than Philistia. It is 
about ten miles wide from the sea to the foot of the mount- 
ains, which are here of a more abrupt character than those of 
Philistia, and without the intermediate hilly region there oc- 
curring. 

§ 14. It is probable that the Israelites never permanently 
occupied more than a small portion of this rich and favored 
region. Its principal towns were, it is true, allotted to the 
different tribes ;*” but this was in anticipation of the intended 
conquest.”* The five cities of the Philistines remained in their 
possession ;”° and the district was regarded as one independ- 
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ent of and apart from Israel.* In like manner Dor remained 
in the hands of the Canaanites,*’ and Gezer in the hands of 

the Philistines till taken from them in Solomon’s time by his 
father-in-law.” We find that toward the end of the mon- 
archy the tribe of Benjamin was in possession of Lydd, Jimzu, 
Ono, and other places in the plain;** but it was only by a 
gradual process of extension from their native hills, in the 
rough ground of which they were safe from the attack of 
cavalry and chariots. But, though the Jews never had any 
hold on the region, it had its own population, and towns 
probably not inferior to any in Syria. Both Gaza and Aske- 
lon had regular ports. Ashdod, though on the open plain, re- 
sisted for twenty-nine years the attack of the whole Egyp- 
tian force: a similar attack to that which reduced Jerusalem 
without a blow,” and was sufficient on another occasion to 
destroy it after a siege of a year and a half, even when forti- 
fied by the works of a score of successive monarchs.” 

§ 15. The one ancient port of the Jews, the “ beautiful ” 
city of Joppa, occupied a position central between the Shef- 
elah and Sharon. Roads led from these various cities to each 
other, to Jerusalem, Neapolis, and Sebaste in the interior, and 
to Ptolemais and Gaza, on the north and south. The com- 
merce of Damascus, and, beyond Damascus, of Persia and In- 
dia, passed this way to Egypt, Rome, and the infant colonies 
of the West; and that traffic, and the constant movement of 
troops backward and forward, must have made this plain one 
of the busiest and most populous regions of Syria at the time 
of Christ. 

§ 16. The characteristics already described are hardly pe- 
culiar to Palestine. Her hilly surface and general height, 
her rocky ground and thin soil, her torrent beds wide and 
dry for the greater part of the year, even her belt of mari- 
time lowland—these she shares with other lands, though it 
would perhaps be difficult to find them united elsewhere. 
But there is one feature, as yet only alluded to, in which she 
stands alone. This feature is the JonpAn—the one river of 
the country. The valley through which the Jordan rushes 
down its extraordinary descent begins with the river at its 

-remotest springs of Hasbeiya, on the N.W. side of Hermon, 
and accompanies it to the lower end of the Dead Sea, a length 
of about 150 miles. During the whole of this distance its 
course is straight, and its direction nearly due north and 
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south. The springs of Hasbeiya are 1700 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, and the northern end of the Dead Sea is 
1317 feet below it, so that between these two points the val- | 
ley falls with more or less regularity through a height of more 
than 3000 feet. But though the river disappears at this 
point, the valley still continues its descent below the waters 
of the Dead Sea till it reaches a further depth of 1308 feet. 
So that the bottom of this extraordinary crevasse is actually 
more than 2600 feet below the surface of the ocean. In 
‘width the valley varies. In its upper and shallower portion, 
as between Banias and the Lake of Merom (//dleh), it is about 
five miles across. Between the Lake of Merom and the Sea 
of Galilee it contracts, and becomes more of an ordinary ra- 
vine or glen. It is in its third and lower portion that the 
valley assumes its more definite and regular character. Dur- 
ing the greater part of this portion, it is about seven miles 
wide from the one wall to the other. The eastern mountains 
preserve their straight line of direction, and their massive 
horizontal wall-like aspect, during almost the whole distance. 
The western mountains are more irregular in height, their 
slopes less vertical. North of Jericho they recede in a kind 
of wide amphitheatre, and the valley becomes twelve miles 
broad, a breadth which it thenceforward retains to the south- 
ern extremity of the Dead Sea. Buried as it is between such 
lofty ranges, and shielded from every breeze, the climate of 
the Jordan Valley is extremely hot and relaxing. Its enerva- 
ting influence is shown by the inhabitants of Jericho. All 
the irrigation necessary for the towns, or for the cultivation 
which formerly existed, is obtained from the torrents and 
springs of the western mountains. For all purposes to which 
a river is ordinarily applied, the Jordan is useless. So rapid 
that its course is one continued cataract ; so crooked that, in 
the whole of its lower and main course, it has hardly half a 
mile straight ; so broken with rapids and other impediments, 
that no boat can swim for more than the same distance con- 
tinuously ; so deep below the surface of the adjacent country 
that it is invisible, and can only with difficulty be approach- 
ed; resolutely refusing all communication with the ocean, 
and ending in a lake, the peculiar conditions of which render 
navigation impossible—with all these characteristics, the Jor- 
dan, in any sense which we attach to the word “ river,” is no 
river at all:—alike unless for irrigation and navigation, it is 
in fact, what its Arabic name signifies, nothing but a “ great 
watering-place.” 

The Dean Sx, which is the final receptacle of the Jordan, 
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is about 46 miles in length, and 104 miles in its greatest 
width. The depression of its surface, and the depth which 
it attains below that surface, combined with the absence of 
any outlet, render it one of the most remarkable spots on the 
globe. The surface of the lake is 1316 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean at Jaffa, and its greatest depth 1308 
feet. 

§ 17. Monotonous and unviting as much of the Holy Land 
‘will appear from the above description to English readers, 
eo to the constant verdure, the succession of flow- 

s, lasting almost throughout the year, the ample streams 
a the varied surface of our own country, we must remem- 
ber that its aspect to the Israelites after that weary march 
of forty years through the desert, and even by the side of 
the brightest recollections of Egypt that they could conjure 
up, must have been very different. Aitter the “oreat and 
terrible wilderness,” with its ‘fiery serpents,” its “ scorpl- 
ons,” “ drought,” and “ rocks of flint ”—the slow and sultry 
mareh all day i in the dust of that enormous procession—the 
eager looking forward to the well at which the encampment 
was to be pitched—the crowding, the fighting, the clamor, 
the bitter disappointment round the modicum of water when 
at last the desired spot was reached—the “light bread” so 
long “loathed ”—the rare treat of animal food when the 
quails descended, or an approach to the sea permitted the 
“fish ” to be caught ; ; after this daily struggle for a painful 
existence, how eratetul must have been the rest afforded by 
the land of promise!—how delicious the shade, scanty 
though it were, of the hills and ravines, the eushing springs 
and green plains, even the mere wells and cisterns, ‘the vine- 
yards and olive-yards and “ fruit+trees in abundance, ” the 
cattle, sheep, and goats, covering the country with their long 
black lines, the bees swarming round their pendant combs in 
rock or wood! Moreover, they entered the country at the 
time of the Passover, when it was ar rayed in the full glory 
and freshness of its brief spring-tide, before the scorching sun 
of summer had had time to wither its flowers and embrown 
its verdure. Taking all these circumstances into account, 
and allowing for the bold metaphors of Oriental speech, it is 
impossible not to feel that those way-worn travellers could 
have chosen no fitter words to express what their new coun- 
try was to them than those which they so often employ in 
the accounts of the conquest—“ a land flewing with milk and 
honey, the glory of all lands,” 
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§$ 1. Moszs, the lawgiver, was succeeded by JosuHua, the 
military chief, on whom devolved the work of leading the 
people into their inheritance, and giving them “rest.”’ He 
was the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim.’ His name at 
first was Oshea (help or Saviour), which Moses changed, by 
prefixing the name of Jehovah, to Josnua,’ that is, God is the 
Saviour ; and this name, so descriptive of his work, was a. 
type of the higher work of Jusus, in “saving his people from. 
their sins.”* He was probably above eighty years of age, 
having been above forty at the beginning of the wandering 
in the wilderness.” He had grown up to mature age in the 
state of Egyptian bondage; he had shared the experience and 
trials of the wilderness, as the chosen servant of Moses; he 
had proved his military capacity at Rephidim and in the con- 
quest of the land east of Jordan; and his steadfast obedience 
at Kadesh, when he stood alone with Caleb, “ faithful among 
the faithless ;” and he lived for abeut twenty-five years more 
to finish his allotted work. These three periods of his life 
thus embrace the whole history of the moulding of the na- 
tion from its state of hopeless bondage, when Moses fled to 
Midian, till God “ brought them in and planted them in the 
mountain of his inheritance.”* His character was in accord- 
ance with his career: a devout warrior, blameless and fear- 
less, who has been taught by serving as a youth how to com- 
mand as a man; who earns by manly vigor a quiet, honored 
old age ; who combines strength with gentleness, ever look- 
ing up for and obeying the Divine impulse with the simplici- 
ty of a child, while he wields great power, and directs it calm- 
ly, and without swerving, to the accomplishment of a high 
unselfish purpose. He is one of the very few worthies of the 
Old Testament on whose character there is ne stain, though 
his history is recorded with unusual fullness. We have al- 
ready noticed his appointment and consecration as the suc- 
cessor of Moses. 

~§ 2. As soon as the mourning for Moses was ended, God 
appeared to Joshua, and commanded him to lead the people 
over Jordan, with a renewed description of their land, an as- 
surance of victory, an exhortation to courage and to obe- 
dience maintained by meditation on the,book of the law, and 
a promise of God’s presence.’ Joshua prepared the host 
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against the third day, and summoned the two tribes and a 
half to perform their promise of marching in the van. He 
had already sent two spies to Jericho, which was to be the 
first object of attack. This great city® stood in a spacious 
plain, about six miles west of Jordan, and opposite to the 
camp of Israel, in the midst of a grove of noble palm-trees, 
. whence it was called “ Jericho, the city of palms.”” It had a 
“king,” like all the great cities of Canaan. The description 
of its spoil proves the wealth it derived from its position on 
the high road of the commerce that passed from the East over 
the Jordan to Philistia and Egypt; and the “goodly Baby- 
lonish garment” in particular attests its use of the products 
of the Chaldean capital. It appeared to possess advantages 
for a capital far exceeding those of Jerusalem, to which it 
might have become a formidable rival, but for the curse laid 
upon it by Joshua. It was strongly fortified and well guard- 
ed, the gates being shut at night.” The houses on the walls 
indicate the solidity of the walls themselves. 

The two spies were received into one of these houses by a 
harlot named Ranas, in whose mind the terror that had fall- 
en on the Canaanites, when they heard all that God had 
done for Israel, had produced belief in Jehovah, as the God of 
heaven and of earth, and in his purpose to give them the land. 
In this faith she hid the spies; misdirected the officers of the 
king, who came in search of them, and sent them out of the 
city in fruitless pursuit; and then let down the spies from 
a window of her house over the city wall, after they had 
sworn to save her family in the destruction of the city.” A 
scarlet thread,in the window from which she had let them 
down, was the sign by which the house was to be known. 
The spies fled to the mountain for three days, to avoid the 
pursuers who had gone out in search of them, and then re- 
turned to Joshua, with the report that Jehovah had delivered 
the land into their hands; for all the inhabitants were faint- 
ing with fear because of them.” 

§ 3. The next morning Joshua broke up the camp at Shit- 
tim, and moved down to the edge of the Jordan, which at this 
season, the harvest (Apri/),** overflowed its banks, in conse- 
quence of the melting of the snow about its sources in the 
Antilibanus. On the third day, the officers instructed the 
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people in the order of their march, and Joshua bade them 
sanctity themselves in preparation for the wonder that God 
should do on the morrow. In the morning, the priests that 
bore the ark advanced in front of the host to the water’s 
edge; and their feet were no sooner dipped in the water, than 
the river was divided, the waters that came down from above 
being heaped up as a wall, and the lower portion flowing 
down toward the Dead Sea, and leaving the channel bare." 
The priests advanced into the midst of the river’s bed with 
the ark,and there stood firm till all the people had passed 
over.’® Meanwhile twelve chosen men, one from each tribe, 
took twelve stones from the spot where the priests stood firm, 
and brought them out of the river, leaving in their place 
twelve other stones from the dry land. When all this was 
done, Joshua commanded the priests to come up out of Jor- 
dan; and the moment that their feet were lifted over the 
margin of the water into the dry land, the waters of the river 
returned, and overflowed the banks as before. 

The host encamped that night at Gilgal, in the plains of 
Jericho,’ and there Joshua set up the twelve stones that 
had been brought out of the river’s bed, for a perpetual 
memorial of the division of the waters before the ark of Je- 
hovah, to let his people pass into their land, just as the Red 
Sea had been divided to let them pass out of Egypt." 

§ 4. The passage of the Jordan was completed on the tenth 
day of the first month (Nisan—April, B.c. 1451)."* This was 
the day appointed for the selection of the Paschal Lamb, 
and on the evening of the fourteenth the people kept the 
Passover for the first time on the sacred soil of their inher- 
itance, exactly forty years after their fathers had first kept 
it before leaving Egypt.’ But first, God commanded Josh- 
ua to circumcise the people ; for the circumcised generation, 
who had left Egypt, had died in the wilderness, and none 
of the present generation had been circumcised.” It seems 
strange that this essential seal of the covenant should have 
been neglected under the leadership of Moses himself; but 
his attention may have been too closely occupied with the 
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public affairs of the people to inquire into a matter which 
rested with the heads of families. Be this as it may, the 
omission led to a great national observance, which may be 
regarded as a renewal of the covenant with Abraham in the 
very land the promise of which had been sealed with the 
same sign. Perhaps this is implied in the terms of the com 
mand to Joshua to “ circumcise the people again.” In mem- 
ory of the “rollmg away of their reproach,” the place was 
walled Gilgal,i.e., rolling. 

Here, on the morrow after the Passover, the new genera- 
tion tasted bread for the first time. They ate unleavened 
oread and parched corn of the old crop of the land; and at 
the same time the manna ceased. From that day forward 
they began to eat the fruits of the year.” 

We must not fail to notice the picture of their security 
and their command of the open country, implied in these 
proceedings. They were not only unmolested during their 
circumcision and the Passover, but they were supplied with 
eld and new corn, whether by the agency or by the flight 
of the country people, while the cities were “closely shut up 
for fear of them ;” and the news of their passage of the Jor- 
dan had so terrified the kings of the Amorites and the Ca- 
naanites, from the Jordan to the sea, “that their heart melt- 
ed, neither was there any spirit in them any more, because 
of the children of Israel.” 

§ 5. As Joshua was meditating how to attack Jericho, a 
vision was vouchsafed to him, to teach him that the work 
was God’s. Looking up toward the city, he saw a warrior 
opposite to him with a drawn sword in his hand, who, in re- 
ply to Joshua’s challenge, announced that he had come forth 
as the “Captain (or prince) of the host of Jehovah.” This 
title, so often afterward applied to the Son of God, revealed 
him to Joshua, who fell down before him to worship, and to 
receive the commands of his supreme general. After bid- 
ding him to put off his shoe, for the place was holy, Jeho- 
vah promised him the conquest of Jericho, and prescribed 
the manner of its capture. The host were to compass the 
city for seven days: the first six days once,’the chosen war- 
riors marching in front of the ark, before which seven priests 
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bore seven trumpets of ram’s horns; the rest of the people 
following, and all preserving silence, while the trumpets 
alone sounded a continued defiance. On the seventh day 
the circuit was repeated seven times; and at the seventh, 
the trumpets pealed forth one long loud blast; the people 
raised a mighty shout; the wall of the city fell down flat; 
and each man rushed in straight from the place where he 
had stood, as Joshua had commanded.” Before its capture, 
the city, with all its inhabitants, was “accursed,” or “ de- 
voted,” as the first-fruits of the spoil of Canaan—a thing 
(79 ” 2 

most holy to Jehovah ;” and the law prescribed that all 
living beings so devoted should be put to death without re- 
demption, and all the property destroyed, or dedicated to 
God. Only the household of Rahab were excepted from 
the curse ; and the two spies were sent to bring her and her 
kindred safe out beyond the camp. Then the men and wom- 
en, young and old, and the oxen, sheep, and asses were put 
to the edge of the sword: the city was burnt with fire, and 
its buildings razed to the ground; the silver and gold, and 
vessels of brass and iron, were placed in the sacred treasury ; 
and Joshua imprecated a solemn curse on the man who 
should rebuild Jericho.” The curse was literally fulfilled in 
the fate of Hiel, the Bethelite, who rebuilt Jericho in the 
reign of Ahab (about B.c. 925): his first-born son, Abiram, 
died as he was laying the foundation, and his youngest son, 
Seeub, while he was setting up the gates.” 

No less ‘striking was the blessing which followed Rahab 
for her conduct, which is recorded as the greatest example 
of faith, and of the works which spring from faith, in the old 
heathen world.” Besides being a heathen, she was a harlot, 
for there is no ground for the interpretation of the word as 
meaning an inn-keeper; though there is much to prove that 
she was not utterly depraved. But her mind and heart re- 
ceived in simple faith the proofs of Jehovah’s power and pur- 
poses; she served his people with courage, ingenuity, and de- 
votion; and so she “entered into the kingdom of God.”* 
She was rewarded by a most distinguished place among the 
families of Israel."* She married Salmon (perhaps one of the 
spies), and became the mother of Boaz, the great-grandfather 
of David.” Hers is thus one of the four female names, all of 
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- them foreigners, recorded in the genealogy of Christ ;*° and 
it is one of the profoundest moral, as well as spiritual, lesson 
of His Gospel, that He did not disdain such an ancestry. 

The fall of Jericho itself is placed by the Apostle among the 
great triumphs of faith. It was an example of the powe1 
of simple obedience to plans of action prescribed by God; 
and an earnest of the conquests to be achieved by the same 

rinciple. And this is true also of the destruction of the city. 
Not only as the first which the Israelites took, but as perhaps 
the most conspicuous city of Canaan for the advantages ofits 
position, its commerce, wealth, and luxury, and unquestion- 
ably also for the abominable vices that had now “filled up the 
iniquity of the Canaanites,” its doom was the pattern of that 
denounced on the cities of the land. 

§ 6. There was, however, one man among the Israelites, 
whose lust of spoil made him unfaithful.*° His act brought 
a curse upon all Israel, so that they failed in their next enter- 
prise, the attack on Ai. This was the place east of Bethel, 
between which and Bethel Abraham had pitched his tent :* 
it lay among the hills, probabiy at the head of one of the pass 
es leading up from the valley of the Jordan. ‘The spies whom 
Joshua had sent reported it an easy conquest; and only 
about 3000 men were detached totake it. They were repulsed 
and chased to Shebarim, with the ioss of thirty-six men. 
The hearts of the people melted, and Joshua, with all the eld- 
ers, fell down before the ark as mourners, and uttered earnest 
expostulations to Jehovah. The oracle replied that Israel 
had sinned in taking of the aceursed thing and concealing it 
among their goods. Joshua was commanded to sanctify the 
people against the morrow, and then to cast lots for the of- 
fender, who was to be slain and burned, with all belonging to 
him. This decision by lot involved no chance, but in the 
whole history of the Jews it was one of the most regular meth- _ 
ods of revealing the will of God, especially in reference to 
some individual. “The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposal thereof is Jehovah’s.”*’ Accordingly, the lot fell 
first on the tribe of Judah, then on the family of Zerah, then 
on the house of Zabdi, whose members were brought individ- 
ually before Jehovah, and Achan the son of Carmi was taken. 
Exhorted by Joshua to give glory to God, Achan confessed 
that he had taken from the spoil of Jericho a goodly Baby- 
lonish garment, and 200 shekels of silver,and a wedge of gold 
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of fifty shekels’ weight, and had hid them in the earth in his 
tent, where they were found by men sent by Joshua. The 
offender was stoned, and afterward burned, with his children, 
his cattle, and his tent, and a great heap of stones was raised 
over them to mark the place, which received the name of 
Achor (trouble).** His case is a striking example of the effect 
of sin, as involving the destruction of the guiltless: “ That 
man perished not alone in his iniquity.”” 

Encouraged anew by God, Joshua formed a plan for taking 
Ai by stratagem, which met with complete success. The 
city was destroyed, with all its inhabitants, the cattle only 
being reserved as the spoil of Jehovah. The King of Ai was 
hanged on a tree, and buried under a great heap of stones, 
the only memorial of the city." It seems to be implied that 
Bethel was taken at the same time.” 

The victory at Ai secured the passes from the valley of 
the Jordan, and gave the Israelites access to the open country 
in the centre of Palestine. Joshua now marched to Shechem, 
where he held the solemn ceremony of the Blessing and the 
Curse on Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, as prescribed by Moses.“ 
On his return, a force was doubtless left at Ai to secure the 
passes, but the main body of the army remained encamped at 
Gilgal, in the valley of the Jordan.” 

The above events form the first stage in the conquest of 
Canaan. 

§ 7. A great league was now formed by all the kings west 
of Jordan, in the hills, the valleys, and the sea-coasts, as far 
north as Lebanon, against the Israelites." The people of Gib- 
eon alone sought for peace by a curious stratagem. Gibeon 
(now El-Jib), “a royal city, greater than Ai,” was the chief 
of the four cities of the Hivites,** lying immediately oppo- 
site the pass of Ai, and at the head of the pass of Beth-horon. 
It would therefore have been the next object of the attack 
of the Israelites. Assuming the appearance of wayworn 
travellers, with old shoes and sacks, rent and patched wine- 
skins, and-dry and mouldy bread, an embassy of the Gibeon- 
ites went to Joshua, and declared that they had come from a 
very far country, where they had heard the name of Jehovah 
and the fame of His mighty deeds, to seek for a league with 
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His people. Their bread had been hot, they said, and their 
garments and wine and skins new when they started. 

The trick imposed upon Joshua and the princes of the con- 
gregation, who omitted to consult the oracle.” They made 
peace with the Gibeonites, and swore to them by Jehovah 
to save their lives. Three days afterward they learned the 
truth, and reached their cities by a three days’ march. The 
oath was held sacred, in spite of the murmurs of the congre- 
gation; but, to punish their deceit, Joshua put the Gibeonites 
under a curse, by which they became devoted to Jehovah in 
irredeemable bondage, and they were employed as “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the house of God ” forever. 
The treaty evidently included all the four cities, of which 
Gibeon was the chief: The transaction affords a memorable 
example of a principle more than once insisted on in the law, 
and expressed by the Psalmist in his blessing on the man 
“ who sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not.”” 

§ 8. Alarmed by the defection of Gibeon, Adoni-zedek,” 
king of Jerusalem, made a league with the kings of Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, and laid siege to the city. The 
Gibeonites sent for help to Joshua, who marched by night 
irom the camp at Gilgal, took the confederated Amorites by 
surprise, and utterly routed them near Beth-horon.” “The 
battle of Beth-horon or Gibeon,” remarks Dean Stanley, ‘is 
one of the most important in the history of the world; and 
yet the very name of this great battle 1s far less known to 
most of us than that of Marathon or Canne.”* Beth-horon 
(the house of Caverns) was the name of two villages, an “ up- 
per” and a “nether,” or lower,” on the steep road from Gibeon 
to Azekah and the Philistine plain,” which is still the great 
road of communication from the interior of the country to the 
sea-coast.”° : 

From Gibeon to the Upper Beth-horon is a distance of 
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about four miles of broken ascent and descent. The ascent, 
however, predominates, and this therefore appears to be the 
se going up ” to Beth-horon, which formed the first stage of 
Joshua’s pursuit. With the upper village the descent com- 
mences; the road is rough and difficult, even for the mountain- 
paths of Palestine, now over sheets of ‘smooth rock flat as the 
flag-stones of a London pavement, now over the upturned 
edges of the limestone strata, and now among the loose rec: 
tangular stones so characteristic of the whole of this district. 
After about three miles of this descent, a slight rise leads to 
the lower village standing on the last outpost of the Benjam- 
ite hills. 

This rough descent from the Upper to the Lower Beth-ho- 
ron is the « going down to Beth-horon,” which formed the 
second stage of Joshua’s pursuit. As they fled down this 
steep pass, “the Canaanites were overtaken by a miraculous 
hail-storm, which slew more than had fallen in the battle. It 
was then that Joshua, after a prayer to Jehovah, who had 
promised him this great victory, “said in the sight of Isra- 
el— 

‘¢¢Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged themselves of their enemies. Is not this writ- 
ten in the Book of Jasher ?”*’ The miraculous suspense of 
the “ greater and the lesser light ” in their full course” enabled 
Joshua to continue his purs suit to Makkedah, a place in the 
Shefelah, or maritime plain,” where the five kings hid them- 
selves ina cave. Joshua stayed not even then, but, bidding 
the people roll great stones to the mouth of the. cave, and set 
a guard over it, he pressed the rear of the fugitives, and 

“made an end of slaying them with a very,great slaughter 
till they were consumed, that the rest which remained of them 
entered into fenced cities. And all the people returned to 
the camp to Joshua at Makkedah in peace; none moved his 
tongue against any of the children of Israel.” 


5° Josh. x. 12, 18. On the same 


spot Judas Maccabzeus won a great 
victory over the forces of Syria under 
Seron (1 Mace. iii. 18-24) and, later 
still, the Roman army under Cestius 
Gallus was totally cut up (Joseph. 


as phenomenal, namely, that the sun 
and moon appeared to the Israelites 
to stand still. 

®8The interruption in ver. 15 is 
probably a transposition, or a part 
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B. J. ii. 19, §§ 8, 9). The Book of |of the quotation from the Book of 
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dther passage (2 Sam. i. 18). 
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The five kings were now brought forth from the cave, and 
Joshna bade all the captains place their feet upon their necks, 
in token of what Jehovah would do to all their enemies. 
Then he slew them, and hanged them on five trees till the 
evening.” Their bodies were cast into the cave, and its 
mouth was closed with great stones, just as that most memo- 
rable sun at length went down, and closed the day, “like 
which there was none before it or after it, that Jehovah 
hearkened unto the voice of a man; for Jehovah fought for / 
Israel.” 

This creat battle was followed by the conquest of the seven 
kings of Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, Hebron, 

~and Debir, whose cities, chief and dependent, were utterly de. 
stroyed, with all their inhabitants, and all creatures that 
breathed, as Jehovah had commanded.” In this one cam, 
paign™ Joshua subdued the southern half of Palestine, bot 
highlands and lowlands, from Kadesh-barnea to Gaza, the 
eastern and western limits of the southern frontier ; and ho 
led back the people to the camp at Gilgal. 

§ 9. Our attention is now called to the north, the country 
about the “Sea of Chinneroth” (the Lake of Galilee), the 
Upper Jordan, and the bases of Mount Lebanon.“ Jabin,” 
king of Hazor, the chief city of Northern Palestine, formed a 
league against Israel with all the kings of the north as far as 
Mount Hermon, and with all the nations that were still un- 
subdued. Their army was “as the sand on the sea- “shore for 
multitude,” and they had many chariots and horses."° Joshua 
routed them by the waters of Merom, and chased them as far 
as “Great Zidon” and the valley of Mizpeb (probably the 
great valley of Ceele-Syria). In obedience to God’s prohibi- 
tion of cavalry, Joshua cut the hoof-sinews of the horses and 
burnt the chariots, which he might have been tempted to keep 
as the choicest prizes of victory. Joshua next “ turned 
back,” perhaps on some new provocation, and took Hazor, 
putting its king and all the inhabitants to the sword, and 
likewise with the other cities of the confeder ates ; but the 
cities themselves were left standing except Hazor, which he 


Josh. x. 22-27. © Josh. x. 14.| reditary title (Judges iv.). Hazor 
° Josh. x. 28-39. It may be in-|stood on aneminence. These north- 
ferred from Joshua xi. 13, 14, that |ern Canaanites seem to have been 
this destruction extended only as far | for the most part of the same race ag 
as the entire desolation of the cities, | the Phoenicians, who were called Ca- 


and that they were not burnt. naanites in their own tongue. 
$3 Josh. x. 42: ‘‘at one time.” © Josephus gives them 300,000 
4 Josh. -xi. foot, 10,000 horse, and 20,000 chari« 


* This seems to have been a he-| ots. 87 Josh. xi. 9. 
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burnt, as being “the head of all those kingdoms.”** As the 
result of this third campaign, Israel was master of the whole 
land from Mount Halak (the smooth mountain), at the ascent 
to Mount Seir, on the south, to Baal-gad,”” under Mount Her- 
mon, onthe north. But a much longer time was required for 
the subjugation of the numerous kings, who held each his 
own fortified city, and “ Joshua made war a long time with 
all those kings.” It was five years at bra and probably 
six, before the land rested from war (B.c. 1445). Even then 
the old inhabitants held out in many separate parts, for the 
further trial of Israel’s faith and courage, as Moses had fore- 
told. 

The results of the whole conquest, besides the previous vic- 
tories over Sthon and Og, are summed up in the subjugation 
of thirty-one kings of cities on the west of the Jordan, be- 
longing to the seven nations, which had been mentioned in 
the first promise to Abraham, the Amorites, Canaanites, Gir- 
gashites, Hittites, Hivites, Jebusites, and Perizzites.” Special 
notice is taken of the extermination of the giant Anakim, 
who had struck such terror into the spies, and who were only 
left in the Philistine cities of Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod, though 
they had before occupied the whole of the central highlands, 
with Hebron and other cities.’ 

The defeat of these thirty-one kings did not involve, in 
every case, the capture of their cities. Jerusalem, for exam- 
ple, was not taken till after the death of Joshua,” and its citadel 
remained in the hands of the Jebusites till the time of David. 
Many other cities held out for a long time. 

But, besides such isolated posts, there were whole tracts of 
country—“ very much land ”—yet to be subdued, within the 
limits which God had originally named, and which He now 
once more promised.” These were, speaking generally, the 
plains along the Mediterranean, the coast of Pheenicia, and 
the ranges ‘of Lebanon. On the south- west, there was the 

88 Joshua xi. 10-14. It was aft-|ward Paneas, at the source of the 
erward rebuilt (Judges iv.), and be- | Jordan. Baalbec is too remote. 
came a frontier fortress under Solo-| 7° Josh. xi. 18. 
mon (1 K. ix. 15). It is mentioned 7 Josh. xi. 23, compared with xiv. 
as. Asor or Nasor in 1 Macc. xi. 67, |6-15. Caleb was forty years old in 
and Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 7. Its |1490, and eighty-five when the war 
site may be that of Tell Khuraibeh, | ceased. a ostexils 
‘the ruins” (Robinson, vol. ili. pp.| 7° Josh. xi. 21, 22. Of this race 
364,.365). were Goliath and his three brothers, 

© The name indicates a sanctuary who were killed by David and hig 
of Baal as Gad, “fortune.” Its site | mighty men (1 Sam. xvii. 4; 2 Sam, 


is uncertain, perhaps Banias, after- | xxi. 15-22). Judge. 1.28. 
© Josh. xiii. 1. 
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whole country and five cities of the Philistines, who were des: 
-tined to be such formidable enemies to Israel, from Sihor, on 
the frontier of Egypt, to Ekron.” Next were the Canaanites 
of the west coast, as far as Aphek, which seems to have been 
near Sidon, the Sidonians, “ and all Lebanon,” which is how- 
ever so described as to include only the southern slopes, or 
foot-hills.””. These conquests were not reserved for Joshua, 
who was now “old and stricken in years ;””* but he was com- 
manded to include them in the division of the land. 

§ 10. Joshua was now commanded to divide the land by lot 
among the nine tribes and a half;” the two and a half hay- 
ing already received their allotment from Moses on the east 
of Jordan; and the Levites receiving no inheritance among 
their brethren, “for Jehovah, God of Israel, was their inheri- 
tance.”" Their withdrawal from the number of the tribes was 
compensated by the division of Joseph into the two tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh.” In describing the allotment gen- 
erally, we follow the order of the Book of Joshua, in which,’ 
says Dean Stanley, “ we have what may without offense be 
termed the Domesday Book of the conquest of Canaan.” 

First, the territories of the two and a half tribes on the 
east of Jordan :* 

i. REuBEN lay first on the south from the Arnon, over the 
kingdom of Sihon, the northern boundary being a little above 
the latitude of Jericho.” 

ii. GAD came next to the north, possessing Mount Gilead 
and half of Ammon. On the side of Jordan, their northern 
border just touched the Sea of Chinneroth, and was drawn 
thence toward the south-east.°° The Jabbok divided their 
territory into two nearly equal parts. 

ii.—1. The half-tribe of Manassen had all the kingdom 
of Og, king of Bashan, including half of Mount Gilead, which 
was the special inheritance of Machir, the son of Manasseh, 
and reaching to the base of Mount Hermon on the north." 
Tn all three cases, the eastern frontier toward the desert and 


“© Josh. xiii. 2-4. With them are| pare Num. xxvi. 55, xxiii. 54, xxxiv. 


named the Geshuri, a tribe of the 
desert between Arabia and Philistia. 

i Josh.) xii, 5,16. 

™ An interesting proof of the 
shortening duration of human life. 
So Caleb speaks of his being ‘‘ kept 
alive by Jehovah” to the age of 
eighty-five, but still in the full vigor 
of his strength (Josh. xiv. 10, 11). 

Joshua xiii. 7, xiv. 1, 2; com- 
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% Josh, xiii. 8-18, xviii. 7. 
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the Hawran was necessarily indefinite. These allotments are 
expressly mentioned as having been made by Moses. 

§$ 11. The division of the land among the nine and a half 
tribes west of Jordan was made by Eleazar the high-priest 
and Joshua, with “ the heads of the fathers of the tribes, by 
a solemn lot cast before Jehovah."” It took place on two dif: 
ferent occasions. First, while the people were still encamped 
at Gilgal, and perhaps before the conquest of the north was 
finished, the tribes of Judah and Joseph received, as their re- 
spective allotments, the greater part of the south and the 
centre of the land. 

iv. JupAH seems to have had the first share in consequence 
of Caleb’s laying claim to Hebron, the special inheritance 
promised by Moses as a reward of his fidelity. His claim 
was admitted, and Joshua added his blessing. Caleb, who at 
the age of eighty-five was still as strong for war as when he 
was forty, drove out the Anakim from Hebron, and then at- 
tacked Debir, which was taken by his nephew Othniel, whose 
valor was rewarded with the hand of Caleb’s daughter, Ach- 
sah. Her demand of a special inheritance from her father, 
who gave her the upper and the nether springs, is an inter- 
esting picture of patriarchal life.** The general inheritance 
of Judah began at the wilderness of Zin, on the border of 
Edom, while their southern border stretched across the wil- 
derness to “the river of Egypt.” The Dead Sea formed their 
east coast, and the northern border was drawn from the 
mouth of Jordan westward, past the south side of the hill of 
Jerusalem (which lay therefore outside the boundary") to 
Kirjath-jearim, in Mount Ephraim, whence the western boi- 
der skirted the land of the Philistines, and touched the Med- 
iterranean.” 

v. The tribe of Josuru had the centre of the land across 
from Jordan to the Mediterranean. Erurai lay north of 
Judah ; but between them were the districts afterward allot- 
ted to Benjamin and Dan. The southern border was drawn 
from the Jordan along the north side of the plain of Jerich< 
to Bethel, whence it took a bend southward to Beth-horon, 
and thence up again to the sea near Joppa. The northern 
border passed west from the Jordan opposite the mouth of 


&7 Josh. xiv. 1, 2, xviii. 6, 10. allotted to Benjamin, but it was 
** Josh. xiv. 6-15, xv. 13-19. secured to Judah by David’s con- 
®.This was not because it belong-| quest. 
ed to another lot, but because it was| * Josh. xv. 1-12. The many cit- 
not vet conquered. See Josh. xv.|ies included in the lot of Judah are 
63. in the second division it was|enumerated in vs. 21-63. 
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the Jabbok past Michmethah to the mouth of the river Kanak 
(the “reedy,” probably the Vahr Falaik or Wady al-Khassab, 
which has the same signification). Besides the sacred valley 
of Shechem, it included some of the finest parts of Palestine, 
the mountains of Ephraim, and the great and fertile maritime 
plain of Sharon, proverbial for its roses.”* 

iii.—2. ManassEu,” in addition to the land of Bashan and 
Gilead, east of the Jordan, which had been allotted to Machir 
and his son Gilead, had a lot on the west of Jordan, north of 
Ephraim.*® The extent of the territories of this tribe is ac- 
counted for, first, by the reward due to the valor of Machir, 
and next by the right established by the daughters of Zelo- 

hedad to a share of the inheritance.’ The northern frontier 
is very difficult to determine, some very important towns of 
Manasseh being expressly named as within the lots of Asher 
and Issachar.*” Further we find the children of Joseph com- 
plaining to Joshua that they had only one lot, namely, Mount 
Ephraim, instead of the two given them by Jacob, and that they 
could not drive out the Canaanites from Beth-shean and the 
valley of Jezreel, because of their chariots of iron, and Joshua 
assigns to them “the wooded mountain,” which can hardly 
be any other than Carmel.” 

§ 12. During the long time that the encampment at Gilgal 
remained the head-quarters of the Israelites, they seem to 
have preserved the military system organized in the desert, 
with the Tabernacle in the centre of the camp. But at length 
they removed to Suiton,” south of Shechem, in the territory 
of Ephraim, and there they set up the Tabernacle, where it 
remained till the time of Samuel.** There were still seven 
tribes that had not received their inheritance; and Joshua 
reproved them for their slackness in taking possession of the 
land. We are not told on what principles the portions al- 
ready allotted had been divided, except that on the east of 
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* Comp. § 10 (iii. 1). 

*8 Josh. xvii. 

* Comp. Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, 
XXxvi. 2. % Josh. xvii. 11. 

% Josh. xvii. 14-18. : 

®T Judges xxi. 19. Shiloh is said 
to be ‘‘on the north side of Bethel, 
on the east side of the highway that 
goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, 
and on the south of Lebonah.” In 
agreement with this, the traveller at 
the present day, going north from 


Beitin, the ancient Bethel; the next 
day, at the distance of a few hours, 
turns aside to the right, in order to 
visit Seilun, the Arabic for Shiloh ; 
and then passing through the narrow 
wady, which brings him to the main 
road, leaves //-Lebbdn, the Lebonah 
of Scripture, on the left, as he pur- 
snes ‘‘the highway” to Nablis, the an- 
cient Shechem. 
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Sam. iv. 3 
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Jordan the boundaries were assigned to Moses. Now, how: 
ever, three men were appointed from each tribe to make a 
survey of the rest of the land, and to divide it into seven 
portions, which, with their several cities, they described in 
a book. The survey being finished, Joshua cast lots for the 
seven portions before the Tabernacle in Shiloh.” The result 
was as follows, the tribes being named in the order in which 
their lots came out: 

vi. Bensamin had the eastern part of the territory that 
lay between Judah and Ephraim, embracing the plain of 
Jericho and the northern highlands of the later Judea, a re- 
gion admirably suited to the wild and martial character of - 
the tribe.'*° 

vil. Simeon had an inheritance taken out of the portion 
already allotted to Judah, for whom it was found to be too 
large, namely, the south- western part of the maritime plain, 
with the land bordering on the desert, as far eastward as 
Beer-shuba. Their western coast lay along the Mediterra- 
nean to the north of Ascalon."” 

viii. ZEBULUN received the mountain range which forms 
the northern border of the great plain of Jezreel or Es- 
draelon, between the eastern slopes of Carmel on the 
west, and the south-west shore of the Sea of Chinneroth and 
the course of the Jordan, to about opposite the mouth of the 
Hieromax on the east.’ The rich mountain passes which 
led down to the valley of Jezreel seem to be referred to in 
the blessing of Moses, “ Rejoice, O Zebulun, in thy goings 
out.” 

ix. Issacnar’s inheritance corresponded almost exactly to 
the great valley of Jezreel, otherwise called the plain of 
Esdraelon, which opened to the Jordan on the east,’ and 
was enclosed on the south by the hills of Gilboa, and on the 
north by the highlands of Issachar, among which Mount Ta- 
bor was conspicuous on the frontier.’** The territory seems 
to have been taken out of that of Manasseh, as Simeon’s was 
out of Judah. The effect of its richness and seclusion on 
the character and history of the tribe has been noticed in 
connection with Jacob’s blessing." 

x. Asner had the rich maritime plain extending from 
Mount Carmel to “great Sidon” and “the strong city 
Tyre:” the territory’ of the former was included in their in- 
heritance, though they failed to possess it. In their case 


%° Josh. xviii. 1-10. aa Josh exixs IO) 
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too, both Jacob and Moses had given a prophetic intimation 
of the influence of the tribe’s position.’** 

xi. Napuraut, the most powerful of the northern tribes, 
obtained the highlands which form the southern prolonga- 
tion-of the range of Lebanon, bounded on the east by the 
Upper Jordan, the “ waters of Merom,” and the Sea of Chin- 
neroth; and looking down on the west upon the maritime 
plain of Asher, just as Zebulun looked down from the south- 
ern part of the same highlands into the valley of Esdrae- 
lon.” 

xii. Dan had at first a very small territory north-west of 
Judah, from Japho (Joppa) to the border of Simeon, almost 
entirely occupied by the Philistines. For this reason, and 
because they found their lot too small for them, they made 
an expedition against Leshem, or Laish, in the extreme north 
of the land, at the sources of the Jordan. They took the 
city and destroyed the inhabitants, and gave it the name of 
Dan. It became one of the two landmarks in the phrase 
which was used to describe the whole extent of the land 
from north to south, “from Dan even to Beersheba.” In the 
Book of Judges, we have a fuller account of the expedition 
at the time when it took place (about B.c. 1406).*°° 

Lastly, Joshua himself received, as his personal inherit- 
ance, the place he asked for, namely, Timnath-serah, in Mount 
Ephraim, and he built the city of that name. 

It must be remembered that the allotments were made 
not only to the tribes as a whole, but to the families of each 
tribe, as is expressly stated in each case: “This is the inher- 
itance of the tribes by their families.” Thus we shall expect 
to find the possessions of each tribe proportional to the num- 
ber of its families, as determined by the census taken in the 
plains of Moab.’ This is generally the case; but there 
still remain inequalities which can only be accounted for by 
the relative importance assigned to the tribes, on principles 
already indicated in the dying prophecy of Jacob. The 
great preponderance of Judah and Joseph relates to their 
respective pre-eminence as the prince and heir of the whole 
family.”° 

§ 13. Each of the twelve tribes having received the lot of 
its inheritance, provision was next made for the habitation 
of the Levites and the cities of refuge. Six cities of refuge 
were appointed by the people themselves: three on the 

106 Josh. xix. 24-31. ™ Numb. xxvi. See chap. xiv. 
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west of Jordan, namely, Aedesh, in Galilee,’ in the highlands 
of Naphtali; Shechem, in Mount Ephraim, and Hebron, in the 
mountains of Judah; and three on the east of Jordan, name- 
ly, for Reuben, Bezer,in the wilderness ; for Gad, Ramoth, in 
Gilead ; for the halftribe of Manasseh, Golan, in Bashan."" 

The Levites having claimed the right given to them by 
Moses, received forty-eight cities and their suburbs, which 
were given up by the several tribes in proportion to the 
cities they possessed.’ Their allotment among the three 
families of the Levites has already been described." 

Thus did Jehovah give Israel the land which He had 
sworn to their father, and they dwelt in it. They had ob- 
tained their promised rest in this world, though a better 
rest. remained, and still remains.° Their enemies were de- 
livered into their hand; and all open resistance ceased. 
“There failed not aught of any good thing which Jehovah 
had spoken to the house of Israel: all came to pass.’ The 
failures afterward brought to light were in the people them- 
selves. 

§ 14. Their peace was, however, soon threatened by the 
danger of a religious schism. The two tribes and a half; 
having kept their promise to their brethren, were dismissed 
by Joshua with a blessing, and with an earnest exhortation 
to cleave to Jehovah their God, and keep his command- 
ments.” Abundantly enriched with their share of the spoil 
of Canaan, they crossed the Jordan into the land. of Gilead. 
Close to the ford, “the passage of the children of Israel,” they 
built a great altar (doubtless a huge erection of earth and 
stones), of the same form as the altar of burnt-offering. Hasti- 
ly inferring their intention to establish a separate place of sac- 
rifice, in violation of God’s command, the other tribes prepared 
for war. But first they sent Phinehas, the son of the high- 
priest Eleazar, with ten princes of the respective tribes, to 
remonstrate with their brethren, and to remind them of the 
consequences of former public sins. The two tribes and a 
half replied that they had not acted in the spirit of rebellion 
against Jehovah. They had feared lest a time should come 
when their more favored brethren might forget their com- 
mon interest in Jehovah, the God of Israel; and therefore 
they had erected the altar, not to burn sacrifices upon it, but 
as a perpetual memorial of their part in the altar of which it 
was the likeness. Thus interpreted, their act was accepted 
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by the envoys, and afterward by all the people, as a new 
proof that Jehovah was among Israel; and the children of 
Reuben and Gad called the altar Ep (a witness): “ for,” said 
they, “it shall be a witness between us that Jehovah is 
God.”’* We hear nothing further of this erection: its 
meaning may have been forgotten in later times. 

§ 15. The closing records of the history of Joshua show 
us a solemn pause and crisis in the career of Israel. They 
had now attained that first success which is always a trial 
of human power and endurance, and which, in their case, 
was the test of their faithfulness to Jehovah. In Joshua 
they had a leader equal to the crisis. He lived long after 
God had given them rest from their enemies ; and he was 
now “going the way of all the earth.””° His last care was 
to set clearly before the people their true position, and to 
bind them to Jehovah by another solemn covenant. The 
last two chapters of Joshua seem to refer to two distinct 
transactions. 

First, he sent for all the heads of the tribes, the judges and 
the officers, and gave them an exhortation, which may be 
summed up in the words, “Be ye therefore very courageous 
to keep and to do all that is written in the book of the law 
of Moses.” He knew the danger of their resting satisfied 
with what was done, or of their thinking it hopeless to do 
more; and he knew that, if once they ceased before the 
heathen remnant was destroyed out of the land, they would 
be corrupted by their idolatries and vices. He well remem- 
bered all the experience of the desert, and all the warnings 
of Moses. He reminds them of all that God had done to the 
Canaanites for their sakes; and promises that the land di- 
vided to them should be wholly theirs, and the heathen be 
driven out before them. On their part they had thus far 
been faithful; let them still thus cleave to Jehovah their 
God! Let them not mix with the people that remained ; 
nor name their gods, nor swear by them, nor worship them! 
If once they began this course, and if they intermarried with 
them, God would cease to drive out those nations, which 
would become te them as snares and scourges and thorns, 
till they themselves should perish from the land. In the pros: 
ay of his own death, he testifies that not one good thing 

ad failed of all that God had spoken; and that God would 
be as faithful to His word, in bringing upon them all the 
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evils that He had spoken. The distinctly-prophetic charac- 
ter of this last warning deserves special notice; for he does 
not say if, but “when ye have transgressed the covenant of 
Jehovah your God, and served other gods, ye shall perish 
from off the good land which he hath given you.” 

§ 16. This exhortation was followed up by a great public 
transaction between Joshua and all Israel. He gathered 
them together at Shechem, the sacred home of Abraham and 
Jacob. From out the mass he called forth the elders, the 
heads of families, the judges and the officers, who “ presented 
themselves before God;” that is, not before the Tabernacle, 
which was then at Shiloh, but at the place which Abraham 
and Jacob had sanctified by their altars to God,™ Joshua 
addressed them in the same strain as before; but, going back 
to the call of Abraham, he reminded them of the time when 
their fathers “on the other side of the flood” of Euphrates 
had served other gods. Briefly mentioning the history of 
Abraham, Isaac, Esau, and Jacob, till the descent into Egypt, 
he recounts the mission of Moses and Aaron, the passage of 
the Red Sea, and the sojourn in the wilderness, the conquest 
of the Amorite kings,’ and the turning of Balaam’s intend- 
ed curse into a blessing; the passage of the Jordan, the 
capture of Jericho, and the deliverance of the nations of 
Canaan into their hands, “ but not with thy sword, nor with 
thy bow; and he reminds them that all they possessed 
was the gift of God, and the fruit of others’ labors: “Ihave 
given you a land for which ye did not labor, and cities which 
ye built not, and ye dwell in them; of the vineyards and 
olive-yards which ye planted not, do ye eat.” From all 
this he deduces the exhortation to fear Jehovah, and serve 
him in sincerity and in truth, and to put away the gods 
which their fathers had served beyond the flood, and in 
Evypt. This is not a demand to purge themselves from 
actual idolatry, into which they had not yet fallen, but to 
renounce forever the examples which might seduce them to 
it. He ends with an appeal, unequaled in simple force ex- 
cept by that of Elijah to Israel; if they found fault with 
the service of Jehovah, let them at once choose whom they 
would serve, whether the idols of their fathers, or the gods 


1 Josh. xxiv. 1; comp. Gen. xii. [ehoes kings, as predicted by Moses 
6, 7, xxxiii. 20; the same phrase is | (Ex. xxiii. 28; Deut. vii. 20). 
used in 1 Sam. x. 19 of the sacred} ™ Josh. xxiv. 12; ef. Ps. xliv. 3, 6. 
place of Mizpeh. ™ Josh. xxiv. 13. This passage 
2 In Josh. xxiv. 12 the “hornet” | is exquisitely treated by Keble ( Chrisa 
is suid to have been sent to drive out | tian Year: Third Sunday in Lent). 
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of the Amorites; but his own choice was made, “ As for me 
and my house, we will serve Jehovah.” 

The appeal was irresistible: the people swore by God, not 
to forsake Him who had done all these wonders for them. 
Thus did Joshua make a covenant with the people, and set 
them astatute andan ordinance in Shechem. It was, for that 
generation and their posterity, the counterpart of the cove- 
nant which Moses had made, on the part of God, with their 
fathers in Mount Horeb. Joshua added the record of this 
great transaction to the book of the law of God, and set up a 
monument of it in the form of a great stone under an oak by 
the sanctuary of Jehovah; perhaps the very oak beneath 
whose shadow Abraham and Jacob had pitched their tents. 

The people were dismissed to their homes, and Joshua soon 
after died at the age of 110 (about B.c. 1426-5), and was bur- 
ied in the border of his own inheritance at Timnath-serah.’”° 
His decease was soon followed by that of Eleazar, the high- 
priest, the son of Aaron: he was also buried in Mount Ephra- 
im, in a hill belonging (as a burying-place) to his son and 
successor, Phinehas.’** The bones of Joseph, which the Israel- 
ites had brought up out of Egypt, were duly interred at 
Shechem, in the plot of ground which Jacob had bought of 
Hamor.’” This bright period of Jewish history is crowned 
by the record that “Israel served Jehovah all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua, 
and which had known all the works ot Jehovah that He had 
done for Israel.”’** The lessons of the wilderness had not 
been lost upon them. Not in vain had they seen their fa- 
thers drop and die till they were all consumed for their rebel- 
lion. We search the sacred history in vain, from the Exodus 
ta the Captivity, for another generation that was so wholly 
faithful to Jehovah, 


B"Josh, xxiv, 29530. } 2" Josh oxi. oes 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LATER HISTORY OF JERICHO. 


Tue city, rebuilt by Hiel (see p. 
301), rose again slowly into conse- 
quence. Inits immediate vicinity the 
sons of the prophets sought retirement 
from the world: Elisha ‘‘ healed the 
spring of the waters ;”* and over and 
against it, beyond Jordan, Elijah 
‘*went up by a whirlwind into heay- 
en” (2K.ii. 1-22). Inits plains Zed- 
ekiah fell into the hands of the Chal- 
deans (2 K. xxv. 5; Jer. xxxix. 5). 
Under Herod the Great it became an 
important place. He built a fort 
there, which he called “ Cyprus,” in 
honor of his mother; a tower, which 
he called, in honor of his brother, Pha- 
sealis ; and a number of new palaces, 
which he named after his friends. 
He even founded a new town, higher 
up.the plain, which he called, like the 
tower, Phasealis. If he did not make 
Jericho his habitual residence, he at 
least retired thither to die, and it was 
in the amphitheatre ef Jericho that 
the news of his death was announced 
to the assembled soldiers and people 
by Salome. | Soon afterward the pal- 
ace was burnt, and the town plunder- 


* No doubt the exuberant fountain bursting 
forth close to the site of the old city. 


ed by one Simon, slave to Herod; 
but Archelaus rebuilt the former 
sumptuously, and founded a new town 
in the plain that bore his own name ; 
and most important of all, diverted 
water from a village called Negra, to 
irrigate the plain which he had plant- 
ed with palms. Thus Jericho was 
once more ‘‘a city of palms” when 
our Lord visited it. It is supposed 
to have been on the rocky heights 
overhanging it (hence called by tra- 
dition the Quarentana) that He was 
assailed by the Tempter; and over 
against it, according to tradition like- 
wise, He had been previously baptized 
in the Jordan. Here He restored 
sight to the blind; here He did not 
disdain the hospitality of Zaccheus 
the publican. Finally, between Je- 
rusalem and Jericho was laid the 
scene of His story of the good Samar- 
itan. 

The site of ancient (the first) Jeri- 
cho is with reason placed by Dr. 
Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 552-568) in 
the immediate neighborhood of the 
fovntamn of Elisha ; and that of the 
second (the city of the New Testa- 
ment and of Josephns) at the ovening 
of the Wady Kelt (Chevith), half an 
hour from the fountain, 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE EARLIER JUDGES TO DEBORAH AND BARAK B.C, 1426-1256. 


§ 1. Difficulties in the history of the judges—The Books of Judges and 
. Ruth. § 2. General character of this period. § 3. Efforts to drive out 
the heathen nations. § 4. Scenes of idolatry and wickedness—i. The 
story of Micah and the Danites—ii. Extermination of the Benjamites. 
§ 5. The reverse of the picture—Story of Ruth and Boaz. § 6. The 
Fifteen Judges—Servitude to Cushan-Rishathaim—Othniel, the first 
judge. § 7. Oppression by Eglon, king of Moab—Ehud, the second 
judge. § 8. Shamgar, the third judge. § 9. Tyramny of Jabin and 
Sisera—Deborah and Barak jointly as fourth jadge—The Song of Deb- 
orah. § 10. Concluding remarks— Moral difficulties of the narrative. 


§ 1. Tue period of Jewish history from the death of Joshua 
to the choice of Saul as king was one of great disorganization, 
and the records of it involve considerable difficulties. Our 
sole authority, besides a few incidental allusions, is the Book 
of Judges, to which Ruth forms a supplement, having been 
originally a part of it. Some passages in the book bear inter- 
nal evidence of a contemporary authorship, but it was not 
composed as a whole till the time of the Kings. The more 
serious difficulties of chronology we reserve for subsequent 
discussion,’ giving meanwhile the received chronology of the 
English Bible. r 

§ 2. The history of the whole period is summed up in a; 
passage which connects the Book of Judges with that of Josh- 
ua. After the death of Joshua, the people remained faithful 
to Jehovah so long as the generation lasted which had seen 
all His mighty works.* “ And there arose another generation 


* See Notes and Illustrations (A.), ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE JUDGES. 
 Judg. ii. 6-19. ° Judg, ii. 7. 
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after them which knew not Jehovah, nor yet the works which 
he had done for Israel.”* They fell into the worship of “ Baal- 
im,” the idols of the country, and especially of Baal and Ash- 
taroth ;° and they were given over into the hands of the en- 
emies whose gods they served. Their career of conquest was 
checked, and heathen conquerors oppressed them ; but, though 
punished, they were not forsaken by God. As often as they 
were oppressed, He raised up “ JupGexs,’”* who delivered them 
from their oppressors. But, as often as they were delivered, 
they disobeyed their judges, and declined into idolatry ; and, 
“when the judge was dead they returned, and corrupted 
themselves more than their fathers.”’ For this unfaithfulness 
on their part to the covenant, God kept back the full accom- 
plishment of His promise to drive out the nations before them, 
who were left at Joshua’s death; indeed, it was in foresight 
of their sin that He had not entirely delivered those nations 
into the hand of Joshua.° 

Such is the summary which is filled up in the first sixteen 
chapters of Judges: the rest of the book (ch. xvii—xxi.) is oc- 
cupied with two or three striking examples of the idolatry 
and anarchy thus generally described. 

§ 3. The history of the Judges is prefaced by some account 
of the efforts of the several tribes to drive out the heathen na- 
tions after the death of Joshua. In these efforts Jupau took 
the lead, by the direction of God’s oracle, and in association 
with Sivron. These two tribes gained a great victory over 
the Canaanites and Perizzites in Bezek,’ and took prisoner 
Adoni-bezek (the Lord of Bezek), one of those tyrants who 
have become famous for some special cruelty to their captives. 
He had cut off the thumbs and great toes of seventy kings, 
and amused himself with their attempts to pick up the food 
that fell from his table ; and now, himself thus mutilated, he 
confessed that God had requited him justly. He died at Je- 
rusalem, the lower city of which the men of Judah succeeded 


4 Judg. ii. 10. 

5 See Notes and Illustrations (B.), 
On Baa AND ASHTAROTH. 

® Judg. ii. 16. _The Hebrew word 
- Shophet (pl. Shophetim) is the same 
as that for an ordinary judge, nor is 
it here used in a different sense. For, 
though their first work was that of 
deliverers and leaders in war, they 
then administered justice to the peo- 
ple, and their authority supplied the 
want of a regular government. The 


Hebrew word is the same as that 
of the Carthaginian “ Suffetes,” the 
name of the magistrates whom we 
find in the time of the Punic wars. 

7 Judg. ii. 19. 

® Judg. ii. 20-23. The nations left 
unsubdued are enumerated in Judg. 
iii. 1-4. 

° Judg.i.4. This place, in the lot 
of Judah, seems to have been dis- 
tinct from the Bezek named in 1 
Sam. xi. 8, which was more central. 
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in taking."” This example of the wanton cruelty of the chiefs 
of Canaan throws a light on the state of the country before 
its conquest. 

Next we have the account of the exploits of Caleb and 
Othniel, already anticipated in Joshua ;" and of the settle- 
ment of the Kenites, the children of Jethro, the father-in-law 
of Moses, in the wilderness of Judah, to the south of Arad. 
Here they dwelt as a free Arab tribe, among the people of 
the desert, but in close alliance with Israel." Judah then 
‘aided Simeon in recovering his lot. They took Zephath 
(which they called Hormah), and fulfilled by its utter destruc- 
tion the vow long since made by Israel."* They also took 
Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, from the Philistines; but the 
strength -of those people in war-chariots prevented their ex- 
pulsion, and enabled them soon to regain these cities. The 
tribe of Bensamrn failed to drive out the Jebusites from Je- 
bus, the citadel of Jerusalem, which belonged to their lot.” 
The men of Epurarm took Bethel by the treachery of an in- 
habitant, whom they caught outside the gate of the city. It 
was now finally called by the name of Bethel, which was first 
given to it by Jacob, and had been commonly applied to it 
by the Jews. Its old name of Zwz was given to acity which 
its betrayer went and built among the Hittites."° Ephraim 
failed, however, to drive out the Canaanites from Gezer ; and 
Manassen only reduced those of the valley of Esdraelon to 
tribute after some time."* Several cities of the northern high- 
lands proved too strong for ZepuLuN and Napuratt, but 
some of them were made tributaries, as Beth-shemesh and 
Beth-anath. Asner did not even attempt to take Accho, 
Zidon, and the other cities of the Pheenician sea-board and 
the Lebanon, but they dwelt among the people of the land. 
Lastly, the men of Dan were forced back by the Amorites 
from the valleys of their lot into the mountains; and even 
there the Amorites retained some strongholds, which were 
ultimately reduced to tribute by the power of Ephraim. 
This was no doubt the chief motive of the northern expedition 


* Judg. i. 5-8. That it was only| ™ Judg. i. 9-15; comp. chap. xvi, 
the lower city which was taken is ex-| § 11. 
pressly stated by Josephus (Ant. v.| @Judg. i. 16; comp. iv. 11; 1 
2, § 23); and we also learn from the Sam. xv. 6, xxvii. 10, xxx. 19; 1 
biblical narrative that the upper city; Chron. ii. 55. 
remained in the hands of the Jebu-| ™ Judg. i. 17; comp. Num. xxi 
sites till the time of David. Comp.|3; 1 Chron. iy. 30. 
Josh, xv. 63; Judg.i.21; and chap.| “Judg.i. 21. See note ™, 
xvi. § 11. ® Judg. i. 22-26. 

© Here again we find Manassch in the lot of Issachar 
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of the Danites, which has been already mentioned, and to 
which we shall have to recur. The Amorites also kept pos: 
session of the “ Pass of Scorpions” (Akrabbim), from “ Selah” 
(the cliff, Petra ?) upward, south of the Dead Sea.” 

These fitful efforts were reproved by a prophet,’* who went 
forth from Gilgal to some solemn assembly of the people in 
its neighborhood ; and told them that, as they had failed to 
keep God’s covenant, He would not drive out the people be- 
fore them. They kept a great act of public humiliation, with 
sacrifices to Jehovah; and from their cries of repentance the 
place received the name of Bochim (the weepers).” 

§ 4. After this introduction we have the general summary 
of the vicissitudes of idolatry and repentance, servitude and 
deliverance, which we have already noticed.” It ends with 
the enumeration of the heathen nations who were still left, 
“to prove Israel by them:” a trial in which they failed, in- 
termarrying with them, worshiping their gods, doing evil in 
the sight of Jehovah, forgetting their own God, and serving 
“ Baalim and the groves.””' These statements are illustrated 
by the dark records of idolatry, vice, and cruelty, which oe- 
cupy the closing chapters of the book, and which may be 
most fitly noticed here, especially as they seem to belong to 
the earlier part of the period of the judges.” They are ex- 
pressly mentioned as examples of the disorder of those days 
when “there was no king in Israel, but every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.”” 

i. The Story of Micah and the Danites.“ A man of Mount 
Ephraim, named Micah, had stolen from his mother 1100 
shekels of silver. She cursed the unknown thief, and devoted 
the silver to Jehovah, to make a graven and a molten image; 
a sign of that first step in idolatry, when forbidden symbols 
were intruded into the worship of the true God. Micah con- 
fessed the theft, and restored the silver to his mother, who 
dedicated 200 shekels of it to the fulfillment of her vow. The 
two images were set up in the house of Micah, who made also 
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7” Judg. i. 27-36. 

#8 Such seems to be the meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘ an ange! (messenger) 
of Jehovah ” (Judg, ii. 1). 

® Judg. ii. 1-6. Its site is un- 
known. 

2 Judy. ii. 6-iii. 7. 

ayuda ee ike G, are 

™ Since the deed at Gibeah is 
mentioned by Hosea (x. 9) as the 
first open wickedness of Israel after 
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they had taken possession of Canaan, 
it must have preceded the offenses for 
which they were enslaved to the sur- 
rounding nations. See further, on 
the Chronology, Notes and Illustra. 
tions (A.). 

AS hGho, Sage th, Saree Is Speahle 
xxi. 25. These passages show that 
the authorship of this part of the 
book belongs to the regal period. 

4 Judg. xvii. -xviil. 
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an ephod (the garment of a priest)”® and teraphim (minor 
household gods), and consecrated one of his sons as priest ; 
thus making a complete patriarchal establishment for the 
worship of Jehovah, but with the addition of idolatrous sym- 
bols.”” He soon obtained for his priest a young Levite who 
had removed from Bethlehem-judah, and who was no less a 
person than the grandson of Moses (see below). Micah 
hired him for ten shekels a year, besides garments and food ; 
and, though the law forbade a Levite to intrude into the 
priests’ office, Micah felt sure that Jehovah would bless him, 
now he bad a Levite for his priest.” 

About this time the Danites sent out five spies, to prepare 
for their great expedition against Laish. In passing the 
house of Micah, the spies recognized the voice of the Le- 
vite, who received them, inquired of Jehovah respecting the 
issue of their journey, and gave them a favorable response.” 
The spies having accomplished their mission, 600 men of war 
started from the Danite cities of Zorah and Eshtaol, and, after 
a halt at Kirjath-jearim in Judah, they entered Mount Eph- 
raim; and as they passed by the house of Micah, they stole 
his carved image,” ephod, and teraphim, and enticed his priest 
to go with them. Having taken the city of Laish by sur- 
prise, and called it by the new name of Dan,” they set up 
there the graven image, and established a sanctuary for 
themselves, and probably for others of the northern tribes, all 
the time that the tabernacle remained at Shiloh, The fam- 
ily of the Levite, whose name was Jonathan, the son of Ger- 
shom, the son of Moses, continued to be priests to the tribe 
of Dan down to the Captivity.* The circumstance of the 
priest’s being the grandson of Moses helps to fix the time of 


2° This was, no doubt, an imitation | vention of the hireling. The Levite 
of the sacred ephod of the high-priest, | is supposed to have been recognized 
with the “ breastplate of judgment” |from being—as the grandson of 
and the Urim and Thummim, the | Moses—a well-known person. 
use of which for divination is referred| *° The molten image seems to have 
to in Judg. xviii. 5, 6. Gideon made} been left behind. 
a similar ephod (Judg. viii. 27). *° The city of Dan is identified 
7° 'The phrase ‘‘ Micah had a house} with Yell el-Kadz, a mound from 
of idols” (xvii. 5) may refer either to| which gushed out one of the main 
his own house, or to a separate chapel | sources of the Jordan. 
for the idol figures. 31 Judge. xviii. 30, 81. The Mas- 
*7 Micah’s devout belief in Jeho- | oretic text, followed by our version, 
vah forms a striking contrast to the|has changed the name of Moses to 
Danites’ mere acknowledgment of a| Manasseh ; inventing an absurd gene- 
God (Elohim). alogy to cover the disgrace of a 
* Tt can not be supposed that this | grandson of Moses! See Dictionary 
response was any thing but the in-| ofthe Bible, vol. ii.p. 225. 
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the transaction to the earlier part of the period of the judg: 
es." The whole narrative affords a lively picture ot the 
frightful state of anarchy into which the nation had fallen ; 
while it presents us, in the case of Micah, with a specimen of 
the family life of the Israelites in the country districts. 

ii. The Eetermination of the Benjamites.* A certain Le 
vite of Mount Ephraim had taken a concubine from Bethle- 
hem-judah. Having proved unfaithful to him, she returned 
to her father’s. house at Bethlehem, and remained there four 
months. At length the Levite went to propose a recon- 
ciliation and to fetch her home. He was gladly welcomed 
by his father-in-law ; and we are presented with another in- 
teresting picture of Hebrew interior life. After three days’ 
feasting together, and another two days’ prolongation of the 
visit at the pressing instance of the host, the Levite at length 
resisted his entreaties to remain another night, and departed 
toward the evening of the fifth day. He travelled with his 
concubine, his servant, and two saddled asses; and as night 
came on, they found themselves over against Jebus.‘ Re- 
fusing the proposal of his servant to ask hospitality from 
the natives, the man entered Gibeah* at sunset, to meet with 
worse treatment than he could have feared from the most 
licentious heathen. It would seem that the tribes had al- 
ready begun to regard each other with the mutual jealousy 
of foreigners. Proverbial as is the hospitality of those coun- 
tries and races, the little party sat down-in the street or open 
square of the city, without being offered a lodging (which 
was all they needed, for they had food and provender with 
them) by any of the Benjamites. At length an old fellow- 
countryman from Mount Ephraim, who lived in the city, as 
hie was returning from his work in the field, found the way- 
farers in the street, and learning who they were, took them 
home and showed them all the duties of hospitality. Now 


* The mention of Mahaneh-dan and the Levite are called father-in- 
(Judg. xviii. 12) proves that it was daw and son-in-law. 
at least earlier than the birth of Sam- | “The citadel of Jerusalem, still 
son, when the place already had that held by the Jebusites. 
name (Judg. xiii. 25); but it seems | % This celebrated town, called 
to have been much earlier still. See more fully Gibeah ef Benjamin, stood, 
: Notes and Illustrations (A.). |as ite name implies, on a height near 
8 Judg. xix.-xxi, In thjs whole | the road from Jerusalem to Shechem. 
narrative itis important to remember | It seems to correspond with the 
how different the status of a concu- ‘height called Tuleil el- Fl, four miles 
bine was among the Jews from whet north of Jerusalem, and to the right 
seems to resemble jt among our= | of the high-road, "Near the base of 
selves. In this case, too; the concu-jthe hill is a cave, in which the am- 
bine was not a slave; and her father ,buscade may have been concealed, 
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the men of the city were “men of Belial,” and had fallen into 
the worst vices which had brought down fire from heaven on 
the ancient cities of the land. When night came on, they 
beset the old man’s house, and what followed may be best 
alluded to in the words in which Milton describes the power 
of Belial over his votaries :— 
‘¢In courts and palaces he also reigns, 
And im luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury, and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
Witness the streets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 
(/ Exposed a matron, to avoid worse rape. 
ob the morning the Levite carried home his half-dead concu: 
ine; and having cut her body into twelve pieces, he sent 
them to the twelve tribes of Israel, who cried with one voice 
that no such deed had been done or seen since the children 
of Israel came up out of Egypt.) With a unanimity which 
recalls the spirit shown in resenting the supposed defection 
of the two and a half tribes, the whole congregation of Isra- 
el, from Dan to Beersheba, gathered together at Mizpeh, 
where all the men of war, to the number of 400,000, present- 
ed themselves before Jehovah. Having called upon the Le- 
vite to recount his wrong, they bound themselves by a sol- 
emn vow of vengeance; resolved not to separate till it was 
fulfilled ; and chose by lot one man in every ten to find pro- 
visions for the host. First, however, they sent messages 
through all the tribe of Benjamin, to demand the surrender 
of the culprits; but the Benjamites espoused the cause of 
the men of Gibeah with that fierceness and obstinacy which 
appear so often in their history, justifying the prophecy of 
Jacob, “ Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf.” They drew to a 
head at Gibeah, to the number of 26,000 fighting-men, be- 
sides those of the city, who numbered 700. It is particularly 
recorded that there were 700 left-handed men, who could 
sling stones to a hair-breadth.*” 
The other tribes assembled at the sanctuary of Shiloh, 
where the ark then was, Phinehas, Aaron’s grandson, being 
high-priest ;** and in reply to their inquiry of the oracle of 
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%® Paradise Eost, book i. vs. 497—|15), and of the brethren of Saul— 
505. himself, by the way, a man of Gibeah 
*T'The skill of the Benjamites in|(1 Chron. xii. 2). 
the use of the left-hand is again men-| * Judg. xx. 18, 23, 26-28. It is 
tioned in the ease of Ehud (Judg. iii.|not clear whether Shiloh or Bethel 
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God, Judah was directed to lead the attack on Benjamin, 
Then followed a struggle almost unexampled in the history of 
civil wars. The army of Israel having been arrayed against 
Gibeah, the Benjamites sallied out and defeated them, slay- 
ing 22,000 men. ‘They rallied their forces in the same place, 
and spent the next day in weeping before God; while the 
tone of their inquiry, “Shall I go up again to battle against 
the children of Benjamin my brother ?” seems to show some 
misgiving. But the oracle bade them renew the attack, and 
for the second time they were defeated, with the loss of 18,000 
men. Again the whole congregation assembled at Shiloh to 
keep a solemn fast, with burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, 
and again they consulted the oracle through Phinehas the 
high-priest. They were bidden to fight again, and assured 
of victory on the morrow. They arranged a stratagem, like 
that by which Joshua took Ai, An ambush was set near 
Gibeah, while the main army were drawn up as before. This 
time their flight was feigned. The Benjamites pursued them, 
slaying about thirty men, till they were drawn from the city, 
over which was now seen to rise the column of smoke, which 
first apprised them of the stratagem, and was the signal of 
its success. The Israelites turned upon their pursuers, who 
were stricken with a panic, and fled toward the wilderness. 
They were met by the other body, who had sacked Gibeah, 
and 18,000 of them were left dead upon the field. 5000 fell 
on the highways; and 2000 more were slain, apparently in a 
last rally at Gidom.*® The 600 men, who were all now left 
of the 25,700 warriors of the tribe, fled to the rock of Rim- 
mon, in the wilderness, and remained there four months; 
while the Israelites burnt their cities, and put the inhabitants 
and the cattle to the sword. 

At length their anger began to turn to pity; and they as- 
sembled again at the sanctuary to mourn before God, because 
a tribe was cut off from Israel. Its total extinction seemed 
inevitable; for, when they made the league at Mizpeh, they 
had bound themselves by a curse not to give their daughters 
in marriage to the Benjamites. But a remedy was found in 
another curse which they had imprecated on any of the tribes 
who neglected to come up to the battle. On numbering the 
people, it was found that the men of Jabesh-gilead™ were ab- 


is meant. Phineas is mentioned in| ceding narrative, there is no hint of 
two passages as being already priest; a judge. 

in the time of Joshua (Josh. xxii. 13,| °° These are round numbers: in y. 
xxiv. 33). It is to be observed that|35 the total of the slain is 25,100. 

in the whole of this, as of the pre-| *° This is the city in Mount Gilead, 
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sent. That city was devoted to destruction: 12,000 men 
were sent against it, with orders to destroy all the men and 
women, except virgins; and these, amounting to 400, were 
given for wives to the remnant of the Benjamites. The re- 
maining 200 were provided for by the Benjamites seizing the 
maidens of Shiloh, who came out of the city to dance at one 
of the great annual feasts; the elders of Israel suggested the 
scheme, and made peace with the fathers ofthe maidens. ‘The 
children of Israel then departed to their homes. The Benjam- 
ites returned to their inheritance, and repaired their cities. 
They regained something of their old martial fame, and gave 
Israel its second judge, Ehud, and its first king, Saul, the son 
of Kish; but they never recovered from this terrific blow. 
After hesitating between the two powerful tribes whose ter- 
ritories they parted, and ranging themselves at first on the side 
of Ephraim, they at last subsided, like the Simeonites, into 
a position entirely subordinate to Judah, and their territory 
was absorbed in Judea. Down to the latest period of Jewish 
history their crime was remembered as marking the time from 
which Israel began to sin, and the righteous indignation of 
the other tribes was commemorated as “ the battle in Gibeah 
against the children of iniquity.” 

§ 5. We must guard, however, against the impression that 
such scenes as these describe the whole, or even the chief part, 
of the history of Israel under the Judges, In the book itself, 
the intervals during which “the land had rest” make up a 
large aggregate of years, though we are apt to overlook them 
from the brevity of each notice. These hints are in some de- 
gree filled up to a finished picture, in the exquisite scenes of 
rural tranquillity set before us in the Book of Ruth. The 
events there related are merely said to have happened “in 
the time of the Judges;” but from the genealogies we gath- 
er that they fell in the generation after the troubles above 
related.** 

A man named Elimelech, an Ephrathite of Bethlehem-judah, 
had been driven by a famine™ into the country of Moab, with 
his wife Naomi, ana their two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. The 
sons married women of Moab, named Orpah and Ruth; and 
the family resided in that country for about ten years. The 


east of Jordan, afterward so celebra-| of Judges is that caused by the inroad 
ted in the wars of Saul (1 Sam. xi. | of the Midianites in the time of Gid- 
ER) s *” Hos. x. 9. | eon (Judg.vi.). But in the state of 
“See Notes and Illustrations (A.). | affairs which prevailed during the 
“ Bishop Patrickyobserves that the) whole period such famines can not 
only famine mentioned in the Book| have been unfrequent. 
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father died, and both his sons; and Naomi rose up to return 
to her own land. She gave leave to her daughters-in-law to 
go back to their families; but both declared they would re- 
turn with her. On her urging the point, for their own sakes, 
Orpah bade her an affectionate farewell, and went back “to 
her people and her gods;” but Ruth cast in her lot wholly 
with Naomi.” They reached Bethlehem at the beginning of 
barley harvest, and Ruth sought subsistence as a gleaner. 
What followed turns entirely upon the provisions of the Mo- 
saic law for the “ Levirate” marriage of a widow and the re- 
demption of her husband’s inheritance by the ‘“ Goél,” or 
nearest kinsman. A wealthy and powerful man of Bethle- 
hem, named Boaz, whose grandfather, Nahshon, was prince 
of the tribe of Judah,** was a very near kinsman (though not 
the nearest) to Naomi’s deceased husband Elimelech, and con- 
sequently to Ruth, as the widow of his son. It chanced that 
Ruth went to glean in this man’s field; and the mind, dis- 
tressed with the fatal story of other inhabitants of the same 
cicy, ’ finds exquisite relief in the picture of Boaz visiting the 
gleaners, not like a grudging farmer, but in the spirit of 
kindness prescribed by Moses; blessing them, and blessed 
by them in the name of Jehovah. Ruth attracted his atten- 
tion ; and when he learned who she was, he bade her glean 
only i in his field, and enjoined the reapers to show her kind- 
ness. In reply to her thanks, he praised her devotion to her 
mother-in-law, and her coming to place her trust under the 
wings of Jehovah, God of Israel. Thus passed the whole 
harvest, Ruth following the reapers, who were instructed by 
Boaz to throw handfuls of corn in her way, and sharing their 
daily meal.*” Meanwhile Naomi, full of gratitude to God, 
who had thus guided her to her husband’s nearest kinsman, 
instructed Ruth to claim her rights under the Levirate law.“ 
Boaz blessed her in the name of Jehovah ; praised her virtue 
and her fidelity to him whom the law had made her rightful 
husband; guarded the most scrupulous delicacy toward her ; 
and pr omised to do the part of a kinsman by her. 

In the morning he kept his word. We have a truly pa- 
triarchal picture of this wealthy and powerful man of Bethle- 


“ Her words are among the most 
pathetic in all the records of litera- 
ture (Ruth i. 15-18). 

“5 1 Chron. ii. 10. 

‘46 Tt is a most interesting link be- 
tween these three concluding stories 
of the Books of Judges and Ruth that 
the Levite Jonathan of the first, the 


other Levite of the second, and the 
chief persons of the third, belong to 
Bethlehem. 47 Ruth ii. 

8 Ruth iii. We may safely assume 
that Naomi knew enough of the one 
still nearer kinsman to be aware that 
the appeal to him would be fruitless, 

4° Ruth iv. 
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hem sitting, like Job, in the gate of the city ; and, as all the 
inhabitants came forth, calling first the “ Goél,” or nearest kins- 
man of Elimelech, to sit beside him, and then asking ten of the 
elders to take their seats, to witness and ratify the transaction. 
In their presence, he informed the “Goél” that Naomi had 
a field to sell, which must be redeemed either by him or by 
Boaz himself; and the Goél consented to redeem it, thus ad- 
mitting the claim ofkindred. But when Boaz went on to say 
that, if the Goél took the field, he must take also Ruth, the 
Moabitess, the wife of the dead, “ to raise up the name of the 
dead upon his inheritance,” the kinsman found an excuse, and 
transferred the right of redemption to Boaz. The ceremony 
prescribed by the law was then performed.” The sandal of 
the kinsman was taken off in the presence of the elders and 
the people; and Boaz called them to witness that he had 
bought of Naomi all that had belonged to Elimelech, and to 
his sons Chilion and Mahlon, and that he had purchased Ruth, 
the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, to be his wife, to raise up 
the name of the dead upon his inheritance. The elders rati- 
fied the deed, invoking upon Ruth the blessing of Rachel and 
Leah, who had built the house of Israel, and that the house of 
Boaz might be made like that of his ancestor Pharez, the son 
of Judah. The blessing was fulfilled more highly than they 
thought. Ruth bore to Boaz a son, named Obed, the father 
7 is Jesse, the father of David; and so Christ, “ the son of Da- 
vid,” derived his lineage from a Moabitish woman, who had 
shown a faith rarely found in Israel, and whose husband was 
the son of the harlot Rahab.” 
$6. From these scenes of Jewish life during this period we 
turn to the history of the Judges themselves. They were 
fifteen in number, Deborah, the prophetess, being reckoned 
with her male associate, Barak :—(1.) Othniel; (2.) Ehud; (8.) 
Shamgar; (4.) Deborah and Barak; (5.) Gideon; (6.) Abim- 
elech; (7.) Tola; (8.) Jair; (9.) Jephthah; (10.) Ibzan; (11.) 
Elon; (12.) Abdon; (13.) Samson; (14.) Eli; (15.) Samuel. 
The mission of each judge was preceded by a period of op- 
pression under a foreign conqueror.” 
The first of these conquerors was Chushan-rishathaim, king 
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© Comp. Dent. xxv. 7, 9. 

§! Ruth iv. 17-22; 1 Chron. ii. 10- 
12; Matt. i. 5; Luke iii, 32. On 
the close connection implied in the 
narrative between Bethlehem and the 
country of Moab, see Dictionary of 
the Bible, art. BetTHLEHEM. 

™ It has been observed that the Is- 


raelites got their chief idols (Baal and 
Ashtaroth) from one quarter — the 
north (Pheenicia), and their chief 
pnnishments from another—the east 
jand south. The remark is not uni- 
|versal, for they also worshiped the 
gods of Moab, Chemosh, ete. 
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of Aram-naharaim (Aram of the two rivers, t.e., Mesopotamia), 
the original home of the family of Abraham.” Looking at 
the fact that Balaam was brought from Aram to curse the 
‘people, we may perhaps infer that this king was allied with 
those constant enemies of Israel, the Midianites and Moabites. 
After the people had served him eight years, B.c. 1402-1394), 
God raised up OTuHNTEL,”™ Caleb’s nephew, whose valor has 
already been mentioned, to be their deliverer, and the jirst 
judge. Of him it is recorded, what is not ‘said of all the 
judges, that “the spirit of Jehovah was upon him.” The 
land had rest under his government for forty years (B.c. 1394— 
1354) ;* or rather, if our suggestion respecting the chronolo- 
gy be adopted, the whole period of the contest with Chu- 
shan-rishathaim and the judgeship of Othniel extended over 
a total of forty years. 

§ 7. The next enemy who prevailed against Israel was Z- 
lon, king of Moab, who formed a great league with the Am- 
monites and Amalekites. He crossed the Jordan, defeated 
the Israelites, and took possession of “ the city of palm-trees,” 
that is, probably the site on which Jericho had formerly 
stood.** His power endured for eighteen years” till a de- 
liverer was raised up in Enup, the son of Gera, who is reck- 
oned the second judge.** He was one of those left-handed, 
or ambidextrous Benjamites, already alluded to, and his skill 
with the left hand was fatal to the King of Moab. As a Ben- 
jamite, he was naturally deputed to carry a present to Eglon 
at Jericho, which lay within the territory of that tribe. He 
prepared a double-edged dagger, a cubit long, and girded it 
on his right thigh under his garment. Having offered the 
present, he went away as far as “the graven images” at 
Gilgal, where he dismissed his attendants, and returned to the 
king, whom he found in the retirement of his summer parlor. 


°3 Judg. iii. 8; comp. Hab. iii. 7, 


where the context makes it probable | 


the Cushan of the prophet is the same 
as Chushan-rishathaim. 

5* His name signifies ‘‘ Lion of 
God:” on the question, whether he 
_ was Caleb’s nephew or his younger 
brother, see Biblical Dictionary, art. 
OTHNIEL. 


°° We give the dates of the received | 


chronology: but see the Notes and [i 
lustrations. The scheme thcre sug- 
gested would place Othniel’s death 
about B.c. 1371, or eighty years after 
the passage of the Jordan, which 


would agree with the probabilities of 
the case. 

°° Comp. Deut. xxxiv. 3; Judges 
1 IG. 

57 Judges ili. 12-14. 
1336. 

°° The name was hereditary among 
the Benjamites. See Gen. xlvi. 21; 
2 Sam. xvi. 55 1 Chron. vii. §6, viii. 
S06: 

°° This is the meaning of the word 
rendered ‘‘quarries” (Judg. ii. 19, 
26); it may refer to the twelve stones 
taken out of the bed of the Jordan 
and set up there (Josh. iv. 20). 


B.c. 1354- 
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On Ehud’s telling him that he had a secret message to him 
from God, Eglon dismissed his attendants and rose to receive 
it with reverence, when Ehud plunged his dagger into the 
body of the king, whose obesity was such that the weapon 
was buried to the handle, and Ehud could not draw it out 
again. Ehud locked the doors of the summer parlor, and 
went out through the porch. It was long before the attend- 
ants ventured to break in upon the king’s privacy ; and mean- 
while Ehud escaped beyond the graven images at Gilgal to 
Seirath, in Mount Ephraim. The children of Israel rallied at 
the sound of his trumpet in those highland fastnesses; and 
he led them down into the plain. First seizing the fords of 
the Jordan, he fell upon the Moabites, who were completely 
defeated, with the loss of 10,000 of their best warriors. And 
so the land had rest for eighty years." It is to be observed 
that Ehud is not called a judge throughout the narrative, but 
only a deliverer; still the way in which his death is mention- 
ed at the beginning of the next chapter seems to imply that 
he held the regular power of a judge to the end of his life.” 

§ 8. The place of third judge is commonly assigned to 
SuamGar, the son of Anath, who delivered Israel from the tyr- 
anny of the Philistines, and displayed his strength by killing 
600 of them with an ox-goad.” But there seems ho reason 
for reckoning this as a deliverance of the whole land from a 
positive subjection. The Philistines were a constant “thorn 
in thé side” to Israel on the south-west frontier, in addition 
to all the other enemies they had to encounter; and it was 
not till the time of Eli and Samson and Samuel that they be- 
came the chief oppressors of the people. Shamgar is not call- 
ed a judge; and his exploits seem to have been of the same 
nature as those of Samson, irregular acts of personal prowess, 
having but little lasting effect on the condition of the people 
at large. His time and acts may, therefore, be safely includ- 
ed in the preceding period of eighty years. Accordingly the 
next Captivity is said to have begun “ after the death of 
Ehud.” 

§ 9. After the death of Ehud, the people were again sold, 
for their sins, into the hand of the Canaanite Jabin, king of 
Hazor ; who, like his ancestor of the same name, was the head 


B.C. 1336-1256, Vulg., or, ac-|to fall within this period of tranquil- 
cording to the view suggested in the ‘lity. 
Notes and Illustrations, the whole pe-| ® On the chronological relation of 
riod from the death of Othniel to that | Ehud’s judgeship to the massacre of 
of Eglon was eighty years, B.c. 1371—| the Benjamites, see Notes and Illustr. 
1291. The history of Ruth appears| © Judg.iii. 31.  Judg. iv. 1. 
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of a great confederacy in Northern Palestine.“ He had 900 
war-chariots of iron, and his host was commanded by a mighty 
captain, named Sisera, who dwelt in Harosheth of the Gentiles, 
a city in the north, deriving its epithet probably from its 
mixed population (like Galilee in later times), over whom 
Sisera ruled as a chieftain. Its site is supposed to have been 
on the western shore of the “ waters of Merom,” in the ter- 
ritory of Naphtali,in which also Hazor was situated. Here 
then we have not, as in the two former cases, an invasion from 
without, but the rebellion of a state already once subdued, a 
sad sign of the decay of Israel. For twenty years Jabin 
“mightily oppressed” the land ; but both his power and the 
life of his captain Sisera were given as a spoil to the hands 
of women. 

At this time Israel was judged by a prophetess named Drs- 
orAH,”° the wife of Lapidoth, who is reckoned with Barak as 
the fourth judge.” Her abode was under a palm-tree which 
bore her name, a well-known solitary landmark,” between 
Ramah and Bethel; and thither the people came to her for 
judgment. She sent an inspired message to Barak,” the son 
of Abinoam, of Kedesh, in Naphtali, bidding him assemble 
10,000 men of Naphtali and Zebulun at Mount Tabor; for 
Jehovah would draw Sisera and his host to meet him at the 
river Kishon, and would deliver them into his hand. Barak 
consented, only on the condition that Deborah would go with 
him to the battle, though she warned him that he would reap 
no honor, for Jehovah would sell Sisera into the hands of a 
woman. The forces of Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar were 
gathered together at Kadesh, with some help from the cen- 
tral tribes, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin, as well as from 
the half-tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan. Those of the east 
and south took no part in the contest; Sisera advanced from 
Harosheth to the great plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, which 
is drained by the river Kishon.” He took up his position in 
the south-west corner of the plain near “ Taanach by the wa- 
ters of Megiddo,”” which were numerous rivulets flowing 
into the Kishon. Barak marched down from his camp on 
Mount Tabor with his 10,000 men. “It was at this critical 
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- @ Judg. iv. ; comp. Josh. xi. 

% Her name means bee—a very an- 
cient symbol both of royal power and 
of inspired poetry. 

© It seems more proper to consider 
her as the prophetess, inspiring and 
directing Barak the judge. See 
Hebyexin 32: 


67 Perhaps the Baal-tamar (Sanc- 
tuary of the Palm) of Judg. xx. 33. 

°° His name signifies lightning, and 
is cognate with that of Burea, the fa- 
ther of Hannibal. 

® For an account of this plain, see 
Notes and Illustrations (C.). 

7 Judg. v. 19. i 
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moment that (as we learn directly from Josephus and indi- 
rectly from the song of Deborah) a tremendous storm of sleet 
and hail gathered from the east, and burst over the plain, 
driving full in the face of the advancing Canaanites. ‘The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera.’ The rain de- 
scended, the four rivulets of Megiddo were swelled into pow- 
erful streams, the torrent of the Kishon rose into a flood, the 
plain became a morass. The chariots and the horses, which 
should have gained the day for the Canaanites, turned against 
them. They became entangled in the swamp; the torrent 
of Kishon—the torrent famous through former ages—swept 
them away in its furious eddies; and in that wild confusion 
‘the strength’ of the Canaanites ‘ was trodden down,’ and the 
‘horse-hoofs stamped and struggled by the means of the plung- 
ings and plungings of the mighty chiefs’ in the quaking mo- 
rass and the rising streams. Far and wide the vast army fled 
far through the eastern branch ofthe plain by Endor. There, 
between Tabor and the Little Hermon, a carnage took place 
long remembered, in which the corpses” lay fattening the 
ground,” 

Sisera escaped by dismounting from his chariot, and fled 
on foot to the tent of Heber the Kenite. This Arab sheikh 
had separated from the encampment of his brethren, the 
children of Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses, and removed 
northward to “the oaks of the wanderers” (Zaanaim), near 
Kedesh, preserving, it should seem, friendly relations both 
with the Jews and the Canaanites. At all events,it is dis- 
tinctly stated that there was peace between Jabin and Heber; 
and Sisera fled to the tent of Jaél the wife of Heber. Jaél 
met him at the tent door, and pressed him to come in. He 
accepted the invitation, and she flung a mantle” over him as 
he lay wearily on the floor. When thirst prevented sleep, 
and he asked for water, she brought him battermilk in her 
choicest vessel, thus ratifying the sacred bond of Eastern hos- 
pitality. But anxiety still prevented Sisera from composing 
himself to rest until he had exacted a promise from his pro- 
tectress that she would faithfully preserve the secret of his 
concealment; till at last, with a feeling of perfect security, 
the weary and unfortunate general resigned himself to the 


” “Which perished at Endor, and became as dung for the earth” (Ps 
Ixxxiii. 10). 

72 Stanley, Jewish Church, p. 322, First Series. His whole account of 
this battle is a living picture. 

73 “Mantle” is here inaccurate. The Hebrew word probably signifies 
some part of the regular furniture of the tent. 
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deep sleep of misery and fatigue. Then it was that Jaél took 
in her left hand one of the great wooden pins (in the Author- 
ised Version “ nail”) which fastened down the cords of the 
tent, and in her right hand the mallet (in the Authorized Ver- 
sion “a hammer”) used to drive it into the ground, and creep- 
ing up to her sleeping and confiding guest, with one terrible 
blow dashed it through Sisera’s temples deep into the earth. 
With one spasm of fruitless agony, with one contortion of 
sudden pain, “at her feet he bowed, he fell; where he bowed, 
there he fell down dead.” She then waited to meet the 
pursuing Barak, and led him into her tent that she might in 
his presence claim the glory of the deed. 

The narrative closes with the Song of Deborah and Ba- 
rak,” one of the most picturesque remains of Hebrew poetry, 
and deserves to rank with the song of Moses and Miriam. 
After praising God for the avenging of Israel, and for the 
willingness with which the people offered themselves, it goes 
back to the glories displayed by Jehovah amid the hills of 
Seir and the mountains of Sinai. It describes the desolation 
of the land in the time just past, when the highways were 
empty, and travellers passed through by-ways; when the vil- 
tages were deserted, and not a spear or shield was to be found 
among 40,000 in Israel till Deborah arose, a mother in Israel. 
The princes, who had willingly offered themselves, are called 
on to bless Jehovah, with the judges riding on their white 
asses," and the people who could now draw water at the wells 
unmolested by the archers of the enemy, and could go up in 
security to the gates of Jehovah. The high notes of victory 
are then pealed forth :— 

“ Awake! awake, Deborah! 

Awake! awake, utter a song! 
Arise, Barak ! 

And lead thy captivity captive, 
Thou son of Abinoam !” 


The tribes are celebrated that joined in the battle, Ephraim, 
Benjamin, Machir the son of Manasseh, Zebulun, and the 
princes of Issachar; and reproaches are cast upon the seces- 
sion of Reuben, who staid among the sheepfolds, to hear the 
bleating of his sheep; on the men of Gilead, who abodé be- 
yond Jordan ; on Dan, who kept to his ships; and on Asher, 
who continued on the sea-shore, by the banks of his creeks.” 
The chief praise is given to Zebulun and Naphtali :— 

24 Judge v2. ® Judg v. ™ Tt is remarkable that not a word 


™ The horse was never used by tke | is said of Judah and Simeon through- 
Hebrews for peaceful purposes. out the narrative. Perhaps they 
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‘A people that jeoparded their lives 
Unto the death in the high places of the field.” 


Then the battle is described, in which 
“They fought from ifetvens 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera,” 
till she ancient river Kishon swept away the slain, and their 
horse-hoofs were broken by their prancings. Meroz™ is de- 
voted with a double curse, 
‘Because they came not to the help of Jehovah— 
To the help of Jehovah against the mighty ;” 
and Jaél is pronounced “ blessed above women” for the slaugh- 
ter of Sisera, which is described in the most poetic language. 
But the gem of the whole piece is the concluding description 
of Sisera’s mother opening her lattice to look for his return, 
and wondering why the wheels of his chariots tarry ; while 
her ladies remove her fears and confirm her hopes of victory 
and spoil. 


“ So let all thy enemies perish, O Jehovah! 
But let them that love Him be 
As the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 


The land had rest forty years. The conclusion of this pe- 
riod, in the received chronology (B.C. 1256), coincides nearly 
with the date assigned by our proposed scheme (B.c. 1251). 
To reconcile this with the reckoning of the twenty years of 
captivity to Jabin and Sisera, as a distinct period, its com- 
mencement is thrown back twenty years into the time of Ehud, 
and it is assumed that the oppression of Jabin only affected 
the northern tribes. But, besides what we deem the obvious 
inconsistency of this assumption with the whole tenor of the 
narrative, the matter seems to.be decided by the express 
statement, that the beginning of Jahin’s oppression was after 
the death of Ehud.” 

§ 10. At this point, halfway, according to our view, be- 
tween the Exodus and the beginning of the kingdom, we may 
divide the history of the Jude es. Besides the chr onological 
difficulties, reserved for separate discussion, one or two ques- 
tions demand our notice. Many persons have pointed to the 


were fully occupied with their con-|to that of Jordan. The offense of 
stant enemies, the Philistines. the people may have consisted in 
** Meroz was evidently near the | their neglecting to stop this pass. 
Kishon, perhaps at Merasas, four | The fact that the city is not mention 
miles north-west of Beisan, on the |ed again makes it probable that it 
southern slope of the hills called the | was destroyed in consequence of its 
Little Hermon, and commanding the | devotion by Deborah. 
chief pass from the valley of Jezreel| 7° Judges iv. 1. 
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treachery of Ehud and Jaél, as impossible to be mentioned 
without indignant reprobation. It is not quite clear whether 
the same view would be taken of similar actions, when per- 
petrated by the patriot deliverers of other countries, whose 
names are not free from the blots of treachery and assassina- 
tion. Nor is it easy to draw the line of moral demarcation 
between the deeds which are permitted against an enemy in 
open war, however slight may be the cause involved, and 
those which are forbidden even when the salvation of our 
country is at stake. For example, Jaél herself is requested 
by Sisera to tell a lie to save his life. 

But even if the conduct objected to be morally indefensi- 
ble, it does not follow that the discredit of it belongs to the 

-God of Israel or to the Bible, as claiming to be His word. 
Here, again, comes in the principle on which we have had to 
insist in the history of the patriarchs, that the Bible does not 
adopt the morality of all the acts that it records, not even of 
those done by the servants of God. We must look through 
the record to the influences under which the actors lived, and 
not expect chivalrous honor from a fierce Benjamite, or scru- 
pulous fidelity from a Bedouin woman. Had such qualities 
been ascribed to them, the record would have been assailed 
on the ground of its untruthfulness to nature. 

But, it is said, these acts are more than simply recorded. 
Ehud is immortalized as a deliverer and ruler in Israel; Jaél 
receives the magnificent eulogy of the inspired prophetess. 
But the employment of the former for the work for which he 
was fitted does not imply approval of all his acts; and the 
latter is honored for her services to Israel, without any judg- 
Hoan being. passed on the means by which they were ren 
dered, 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
PERIOD OF THE JUDGES, 


Tars is one of the most difficult 
problems of Scripture chronology. In 
the earlier books we have had a con- 
secutive series of numbers, which give 
by their addition results possessing a 
prima facie authority, though needing 
further discussion. Such data are of- 
fered also in the Book of Judges; but 
there seem to be important gaps at 
the beginning and the end, no num- 
ber of years being fixed for the time 
of Joshua and the elders who outlived 
him, nor for the judgeship of Samuel. 
The doubt has also been raised wheth- 
er the numbers given in Judges are 
properly consecutive ; and it has been 
supposed that some of the servitudes 
and of the judgeships were contem- 
poraneous in different parts of the 
land. Under these difficulties, we 
have to seek for additional data; and 
we find such partly in the distinct 
computation of the whole period, and 
partly in the Scripture genealogies. 

1. The commencement of the build- 
ing of the Temple, in the fourth year 
of Solomon’s reign, is expressly stated 
to have been in the 480th year after 
the children of Israei left Egypt (1 K. 
vi. 1). A computation like this pos- 
sesses the highest authority. It must 
have been made with scrupulous care 
from the ancient records ; and critics 
have sought in vain for any trace of 
error in the text. The epoch of Solo- 
mon’s accession is fixed by the inde- 
pendent evidence of the subsequent 
annals of the kingdom at B.c. 1016, 


and consequently the commencement 
of the building of the Temple falls in 
B.C. 1012, current; and, reckoning 
back the 480 years, we obtain the be- 
ginning (spring) of B.c. 1491 for the 
epoch of the Exodus, the-date adopt. 
ed in the received chronology of Ussh-. 
ele 

2. There is, however, another total 
which seems, primd facie, irreconcil~ 
able with the former. In St. Paul’s 
discourse at Antioch, in Pisidia, he 
says: ‘* After that ’—the division of 
the land by lot—‘‘he gave them 
judges about the space of 450 years, 
until Samuel the prophet: and after- 
ward they desired a king.”* This 
clearly makes the interval from the 
division of the land to the election of 
Saul as king about 450 years. Add- 
ing to this forty years for the time 
spent in the wilderness, with seven 
years for the conquest of Canaan, 
and, at the other end, eighty years 
for the reigns of Saul and David, with 
the first three years of Solomon, or 
130 years in all, we obtain 580 years 
from the Exodus to the building of 
the Temple.t The difference of a 
round 100 years fairly suggests the 
hypothesis of a textual error; but the 
other elements must first be carefully 
examined. 

3. Supposing, for the moment, that 
the numbers given in the Book of 


* Acts xiii. 20, 21. The word ‘ abowut*® 
should not be overlooked in reasonings based 
on this passage. 

+ Josephus makes the same period 5°2 
years, which seems to show that some such 
computation was the received one among the 
learned Jews about the Christian era, 
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Judges are consecutive, we have the 
following results :— 


From the division of the land tothe Years. 
death of the elders who outlived 
Cie LE San aone tnnonenccods Sones deen 
First Servitude, to Mesopotamia. Go gs} 
First Judge: OTHNIEL........ 40 


Second Servitude, to Moab............ st 
Second Judge: Enup..... 


Third Judge: Suamear 
Third Servitude, to Jabin and Sisera..... 20 
Fourth Judge: Drezoran and Baraxk.. 40 
Fourth Ser\itude, to Midian..... Saaoeese «g 
Fifth Judge: Grpron...... 


Sixth Judge: ABIMELECH ae 
Seventh Judge: ToLa........00s...0 
Bighth Judge: Jam...............6- 
Fifth Servitude, to Ammon............. 
Ninth Judge : JEPHTHAH..........+.+ 
Tenth Judge IBZAN 2... 2.06 ce > sicavs 
Eleventh Judge: Enon.. 
Twelfth Judge: ABDON...........+++ 
Sixth Servitude, to the Philistines....... 
Thirteenth Judge: Samson 


Fourteenth Judge: ELt............... 40 
Fifteenth Judge: SAMUEBL............. “ 
Total period of the Judges....... . 450 


The exact agreement of this total with 
the computation of Acts xiii. 20, 21, 
suggests that the latter was obtained, 
by the same process of simple addi- 
tion, from the numbers as they stand 
in the Hebrew text; but whether the 
computation was made by the Apostle 
himself, or whether it is a gloss, is a 
question fairly open to further exami- 
nation. There is an obvious incon- 
sistency between these numbers and 
the whole period of 480 years given 
in (1). 

4. Before subjecting these results 
to criticism, let us see what we obtain 
from the genealogies. In four dis- 
tinct passages we have the following 
four generations between the passage 
of the Jordan and the birth of David 
(Ruth iv. 17, 21, 22; 1 Chron. ii. 11, 
- 123; Matt.i.5; Luke iii. 32). 


SaLmMon =Rahab. 


Boaz— Ruth. 
OBED. 
JESSE. 


Davin. 


E 
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In the face of this agreement, it seems 
impossible to treat the genealogies 


_|as of little consequence i® determin- 


ing the chronology of the period. Con- 
clusions should, of course, be drawn 
from them only with great caution, 
Meanwhile, their inconsistency with 
the longer period is self-evident. * 
Such are the chief materials of the 
argument. We do not encumber it 
with the statements of the ancient 
chronologers, Eusebius, Africanus, 
Syncellus, and the rest, because they 


| are only opinions resting on these data. 


These writers all agree in a long pe- 
riod; and it may be observed that 
they all follow, with a professional 
narrowness, the tendency of chronolo- 
gers to make their science a matter of 
arithmetic, without sufficient regard 
to the broader historical criticism, in 
the light of which alone the numbers 
cf chronology become intelligible and 
consistent. 

5. In applying such criticism to the 
scheme of numbers derived from the 
Book of Judges in (3), we discover the 
following defects of principle, besides 
others of detail. The threefold process 
of declension, punishment, and deliy- 
erance, has been already described. 
For each of these three steps time 
must be allowed; and the scheme in 
question, while affecting to compute 
the second and third with numerical 
exactness, makes no allowance for the 
first. It seems as if the people fell 
into sin and captivity, simultaneously 
immediately on the death of each 
judge; that this state lasted for a def- 
inite number of years, at the end of 
which a new judge is raised up, for 
whose work of deliverance no distinct 
period is allowed; and then, that de- 
liverance being effected, the land has 

* We speak here without reference to the 
proposed interpolation of generations sup- 
posed to be wanting—a device only justifia- 
ble by necessity, except, of course, in the 


well-known cases where they are certainly 
passed over. 
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rest for a certain number of years. 
Wor thts is, in several cases, the state- 
ment of the text; and, if we are to 
insist on taking each phrase literally, 
we must allow four divisions of each 
period—first, the declension; then, 
the punishment; thirdly, the deliver- 
ance; and, last, the period of rest, 
which would give us « total far ex- 
ceeding the longest of the above.* 
But, in truth, if we look at the ques- 
tion in the light of ordinary history, 
we shall see that this whole system of 
definite divisions rests on a false prin- 
ciple. The real process must rather 
have been such as this: when the peo- 
ple forsook Jehovah and began to 
abandon their attitude of opposition 
to the heathen around and among 
them, the power of the latter against 
them would begin to increase, by a 
natural process as well as by a judi- 
cial retribution, till they obtained a 
decided superiority. From the first 
moment that the tide turned, many of 
the Israelites would grieve over their 
fate, and some few—men of the spirit 
of Othniel and Gideon—would begin 
to plan their enterprises of patriotism 
till a struggle of greater or less length 
was crowned by asignal victory. But 
even after this victory, much work 
would remain to complete the deliv- 
erance and to secure the ‘‘rest,” with 
which each narrative concludes. All 
this is true, more or less, from the very 
nature of the case, and from our ex- 
perience of similar conflicts; but in- 
dications of it are not wanting in the 
narrative itself. We are expressly 
told that the deliverer was raised up 
as soon as the people cried to Jeho- 
vah; and we know that the Israelites 
were never slow to cry out under suf- 
fering. Othniel’s whole history is one 
of conflict with the Amorites, Ca- 


* Asa proof that common sense demands 
some latitude of inter) retation, we may cite 
te curious phrase: ‘And that year they 
vexed and oppressed the children of Israel 
erghteen years” (Judg. x. 8). 
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naanites, and their allies. How could 
Ehud’s enterprise have been supported 
at once by the forces that rallied at 
the sound of his trumpet in Mount 
Ephraim, unless there had been bands 
already in resistance to the tyrant? 
We can not suppose that Hazor was 
raised again from its ruins, and the 
tyranny of the second Jabin estab- 
lished, without a hard resistance from 
the warriors of Zebulun and Naphtali, 
who seem to have been already in 
arms among their mountains under 
Barak, when he was summoned by 
Deborah; and she is expressly stated 
to have judged Israel in Mount Eph- 
raim during the oppression of Jabin 
(Judg. iv. 14). In the cases of Gideon 
and Samson, we hare the whole his- 
tory, from the birth to the death of 
the deliverer ; and the period during 
which the Jatter judged Israel is ex- 
pressly included in the forty years’ 
tyranny of the Philistines. That tyr- 
anny, too, was triumphant during the 
‘time of Eli, and lasted over the ad- 
ministration of Samuel into the reign 
of Saul. ‘ 

From all these considerations we 
draw the conclusion that the number 
of years given at the end of the histo- 
ry of each judge is the total of the pe- 
riod from the death of the preceding 
judge, including the declension, op- 
pression, deliverance, and rest —in 
one word, that these periods are inclu- 
sive; and it appears plain on the face 
of the book that they are consecutive. * 
We may even reconcile this view with 
the most literal construction of the 
text, by reading—‘‘ And the land had 
rest: [it was] forty years” (Judg. iii. 
11, ete. )—that is, regarding the date 
as appended to the whole narrative. 


* The exception in the case of Shamgar con- 
firms the argument, for no number of years is 
assigned to him, and, as we have seen, the op- 
pression of Jabin is dated from the death of 
Ehud. This care to mark Shamgar’s period 
as not consecutive with the one named befors 
it confirms the general principle of the con. 
secutiveness of the rest. 
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We have seen a case precisely sim- 
ilar in the prophecy to Abraham of 
the fortunes of his posterity (Gen. xv. 
13), where the words ‘ four hundred 
years ” most clearly describe the whole 
period from the call of Abraham to 
the Exodus, and must not be read ex- 
clusively with the preceding phrase, 
«they shall afflict them.” 

6. Looking at the narrative from 
this point of view, we are struck by 
two curious facts: first, the prevalence 
of the number forty, which we have 
already had in the three forties of the 
life of Moses, and which we meet with 
again in the forty years of Saul and 
the forty years of David ; and, second- 
ly, that the total of 480 years in the 
Book of Kings is equal to twelve times 
forty years. On turning to the Book 
of Judges to see how far it is possible 
to make out twelve periods of forty 
years each, we have found the follow- 
ing results: all the numbers, except 
those in brackets, are taken directly 
from the Book of Judges itself; only 
the periods of servitude are passed 
over as being included in the others. 


Ending 


Periods, Years.* about 


i, From the Exodus to the pas- 
sage of Jordan. .........0 40 

i. To the death of Joshua and 
tre surviving elders........ [40] 
iii. Judgeship of Othniel........ 
iv. v. Judgeship of Ehud (Sham- 
PN INCIUGER) ness se sle es 80 

Julgeship of Deborah and 
HBG sera ute.c sPeaeler ss satetelspave eka 4) 1251 
ii. Judgeship of Gideon,....... 
ii. ix. Abimelech to Abdon, to- 
tal 

. Oppression of the Philistines, 

contemporary with the judge- 

ships of Eli, § Sam-<on (and 
40 


iy Reign of Saul (including per- 
haps SO MMNTOL)., Sars aieene v5 30 


“xii. Reigns Of Davidinettclrieisiersie' 


= 


iii.—x. belong Boney to the 
Judges..... 320 


With regard to flie. Bacio in 


“Tt ia an essential part of our argument to 
yegard these as only round numbers. 
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brackets. The length assigned to pe- 
riod ii, seems probable in reference ta 
the course of the history, and consist- 
ent with the analogy of the preceding 
period; for, as forty years were al- 
lowed for the extinction of the older 
generation in the wilderness it seems 
natural that the same periol should 
be allowed for the decease of the eld- 
ers of the next generation. An ob- 
jection may be raised, however, from 
the length given to the life of Othniel, 
who must have been upward of twen. 
ty years old at the time of the division 
of the land, and therefore upward of 
one hundred at his death; but this is 
not inconsistent with the duration of 
life among the most vigorous men of 
that age, as we see in the case of 
Joshua and Caleb. The double pe- 
riod of eighty years (viii. and ix.), 
from Abimelech to Abdon, agrees 
nearly enough with the sum of the 
separate numbers assigned to the 


|judges of that period, which make up 


seventy-nine years. About periad xi. 
there is some difficulty. We do not 
find forty years distinetly assigned to 
the reign of Saul in the Old Testament, 
but it is expressly mentioned by St. 
Paul (Acts xiii. 21); and all the 
chronologers agree in accepting the 
number, either for the reigr of Saul 
himself, or for the whole period from 
An 
interesting confirmation of the scheme 
is furnished by one of those coipr¢i- 
dences of independent passages, which 
are of the utmost value. In the re- 
monstrance of Jephthah against tha 
hostilities of the King of Ammon, it 
is stated that the Israelites had pos- 


isessed the land east of the Jordan $00 


years. This period, reckoned froma 
B.C. 1452, brings us to B.c. 1152, which 
agrees mith the date assigned to Jeph- 
thah by our scheme. 

The scheme makes no allowance 
for the first three years of Solomon, 
which preceded the building of the 
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Temple. Nor is this of any conse- 
quence; for if the number of 480 


years be made up in the way supposed, 
we must take it for granted that the 
numbers given are the nearest round 
numbers to the true ones, purposely 
arranged in multiples of 10 and 4, and 
submultiples of 12 10, for ease and 
simplicity of computation and remem- 
brance, but preserving, in their aver- 
ages and their total, an agreement 
with the actual numbers. We can 
not, however, pretend to answer all 
possible objections. We only offer it 
asa highly probable solution of a prob- 
lem which has hitherto baffled chro- 
nologers; a solution recommended 
not only by its simplicity, but especial- 
ly by its preserving the grand total 
which rests on the high authority of 
the passage in Kings, without de- 
manding arbitrary assumptions or im- 
probable transpositions in the story of 
the Judges. 

7. It remains to compare this 
scheme with the genealogies. As 
they stand, they are quite inconsistent 
with the longer period; but are they 
Jong enough even for the shorter? 
Assuming the birth of David to be 
about contemporary with the election 
of Saul (and it may have been later), 
we have, as above (4), four complete 
generations from the conquest of Ca- 
naan to the birth of David, or from 
80 to 90 years fora generation. This 
is certainly a long period, but not too 
long for the duration of life in that 
age, nor for what we know of the in- 
dividuals. Except Obed, there is 
nothing to show that they were first- 
born sons; and, in the case of David, 
we know the contrary, and that Jesse 
was an old man when he was very 
young. It is most probable that Sal- 
mon and Rahab were both young at 
the time of the taking of Jericho. As 
to Boaz, we see him using the author- 
ity of an elder at the time of his mar- 
riage with Ruth; and there is one 
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distinct intimation of his advanced 
age (Ruth iii. 10). Of Obed’s age 
when Jesse was born we know simply 
nothing. On the whole, then, the in- 
tervals of 80 years may be accepted, 
though with the caution which is al- 
ways needed in using the genealogies 
as chronological evidence. 

8. Finally, there is the question, 
What becomes of the authority of St. 
Paul in favor of the longer period ? 
The difficulty is certainly a grave one 
for those who hold that the whole 
weight of inspired authority attaches 
to every report of every. statement 
made by the Apostles, even in re- 
gard to matters of which their knowl- 
edge was obtained from the ordinary 
sources of information. For such 
persons the suggestion may be of 
some weight that the numbers, which 
certainly form no essential part of the 
Apostle’s argument, may have been 
added as a gloss upon the text, though 
there is no critical authority in sup- 
port. of this possibility. Others may 
be content with the consideration that 
the disciples of Gamalicl would adopt, 
in an incidental allusion to a point 
of chronology made in a Jewish. syn- 
agogue, the opinion held by the learn- 
ed Jews of his day, without raising the 
question of its accuracy. 


CHRONOLOGY OF JUDGES. XVii.—xxi. 

9. It is generally admitted, as plain 
on the face of the book itself, that 
these chapters form one complete nar- 
rative, and refer to the same period, 
Besides various indications of a time 
not long after the death of Joshua, 
especially the cordial agreement of 
the tribes in punishing the sin of Ben- 
jamin, we have the certain guide that 
the first story belongs to the time of 
Jonathan, the grandson of Moses, then 
a young man, and the second to the 
high-priesthood of Phinehas, grand- 
son of Aaron, whose father, Eleazar, 
died soon after the death of Joshua. 
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All these indications concur in point- 
ing to the latter part of the period of 
the elders who outlived Joshua, that 
is, according to our scheme, about for- 
ty years after the conquest of the laid ; 
and it would seem to follow that the 
oppression of Chushan-rishathaim was 
the punishment of these very disorders. 
It agrees with this view, that in the 
story of the expedition against Benja- 
min there is no mention of a judge, but 
the leaders are the high-priest Phine- 
has and the princes of the tribes. An- 
other interesting consequence would 
be that the judgeship of Ehud was sub- 
sequent to the punishment of Benja- 
min, and this elevation may be regard- 
ed as a mark of divine favor to the re- 
stored tribe. The time of Ruth, com- 
puted by the genealogies, would fall in 
the judgeship of Deborah and Barak. 


(B.) BAAL AND ASHTORETH. 


Baal was the supreme male divin- 
ity of the Pheenician and Canaan- 
itish nations —as ASHTORETH was 
their supreme female divinity. Both 
names have the peculiarity of being 
used in the plural; and it seems 
certain that these plurals designate 
not statues of the divinities, but dif- 
‘ferent modifications of the divini- 
ties themselves. The plural Baal- 
im is found frequently alone (e. g., 
SUAS allel excl Ol AN Ke exvill. 18); 
Jer. ix. 14; Hos. ii. 17), as well as 
in connection with Ashtoreth (Judg. 
x. 6; 1 Sam. vii. 4). In the earlier 
books of the O. T. only the plural, 
Ashtaroth, occurs; and it is not till 
the time of Solomon, who introduced 
the worship of the Sidonian Astarte, 
_and only in reference to that partic- 
ular goddess, Ashtoreth of the Sido- 
nians, that the singular is found in 
the-O. T. (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii, 
18). Baal signifies Lord, not so 
much, however, in the sense of Ruler 
as of Master, Owner, Possessor. Bru 
is the Babylonian name of the god. 
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The worship of these deities was 
of great antiquity. We find the 
worship of Baal established among 
the Moabites and their allies, the 
Midianites, in the time of Moses 
(Num, xxii. 41); and through these 
nations the Israelites were seduced 
to the worship of this god under the 
particular form of Baal-peor (Num. 
xxv. 8, sqq.; Deut. iv. 3)... Not- 
withstanding the fearful punishment 
which their idolatry brought upon 
them in this instance, the succeed- 
ing generation returned to the wor- 
ship of Baal (Judg. ii. 10-13); and, 
with the exception of the period dur- 
ing which Gideon was judge (Judg. 
vi. 26, sqq. viii. 33), this form of idol- 
atry seems to have prevailed among 
them up to the time of Samuel (Judg. 
x. 10; 1 Sam. vii. 4); at whose re- 
buke the people renounced the wor- 
ship of Baalim. Solomon, as we 
have already said, introduced the wor- 
ship of the Sidonian Astarte. The 
worship of Baal, together with that 
of Asherah, became the religion of 
the court and people of the ten tribes 
under Ahab, king of Israel, in conse- 
quence of his marriage with Jezebel 
(1 K. xvi, 31-33, xviii. 19, 22); and 
though this idolatry was occasionally 
put down (2 K, iii. 2, x. 26), it ap-. 
pears never to have been permanent- 
ly or effectually abolished in that 
kingdom (2 K. xvii. 16), In the 
kingdom of Judah, also, Baal-wor- 
ship extensively prevailed. During 
the short reign of Ahaziah and the 
subsequent usurpation of his mother 
Athaliah, the sister of Ahab, it ap- 
pears to have been the religion of the 
court (2 K. viii. 27; comp. xi. 18), 
as it was subsequently under Ahaz 
(2 K. xvi. 3; 2 Chr. xxviii. 2), and 
Manasseh (2 K, xxi. 3). 

The worship of Baal among the 
Jews appears to have been appoint- 
ed with much pomp and ceremonial. 
Temples were erected to him (1 K, 
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xvi. 32; 2 K. xi, 18); his images 
were set up (2 K. x. 26); his altars 
were very numerous (Jer. xi. 13), 
were erected particularly on lofty 
eminences (1 K. xviii. 20), and on 
the roofs of houses (Jer. xxxii. 29) ; 
there were priests in great numbers 
(1 K. xviii. 19), and of various class- 
es (2 K. x. 19); the worshipers ap- 
pear to have been arrayed in appro- 
priate robes (2 K. x. 22); the wor- 
ship was performed by burning in- 
cense (Jer. vii. 9) and offering burnt- 
sacrifices, which occasionally consist- 
ed of human victims (Jer. xix. 5). 
The officiating priests danced with 
frantic shouts around the altar, and 
cut themselves with knives to excite 
the attention and compassion of the 
god (1 K. xviii. 26-28). 

Throughout all the Phoenician col- 
onies we continually find traces of the) 
worship of Baal and Astarte. The 
name of Baal occurs in the names of 
men such as Adher-bal, Asdru-bal, 
Hanni-bal. 

Baal and Ashtoreth symbolized the 
generative and productive powers: 
the former was also regarded as the 
sun-god, and the latter as the moon- 
goddess. 

There is a Hebrew word, Asherah, 
which is always translated ‘‘ grove” 
in our version ; but it is certain that 
an ido] or image of some kind must 
be intended, as seems sufficiently 
proved from such passages as 2 K. 
xxi. 7, xxill. 6, in the latter of which 
we find that Josiah. ‘brought out 
the Asherah” (or, as our version 
reads, “‘the grove”) ** from the house 
of the Lord.” There can, moreover, 
be no doubt that Asherah is very 
closely connected with AsHrorETH 
and her worship; indeed, the two. 
are so placed in connection with each | 
other, and each of them with Baal) 
(¢. g., Judg. iii. 7 ; comp. ii. 8; Judg. 
vi. 25; 1 K. xviii. 19), that many 
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tical. There are other passages, 
however, in which these terms seem 
to be distinguished from each other, 
as 2 K. xxiii. 18, 14, 15. Ashtoreth 
is perhaps the proper name of the 
goddess, while Asherah is the name 
of the image or symbol of the god- 
dess. ‘There was perhaps a connec- 
tion between the symbols or image 
and the sacred symbolic tree, the rep- 
resentation of which occurs so fre- 
quently on Assyrian sculptures, and 
is shown in the wood-cut on page 
318. 


(C.) PLAIN OF ESDRAELON. 


Esdraelon is the Greek form of 
the Hebrew word JezREEL (Judith 
iii. 9, iv. 6). In the Old Testament 
the plain is culled the VALLEY oF 
JEZREEL; and the name is derived 
from the old royal city of Jezreel, 
which occupied a commanding site 
near the eastern extremity of the 
plain, on a spur of Mount Gilboa. 

‘““The great plain of Esdraelon” 
extends across Central Palestine from 
the Mediterranean to the Jordan, 
separating the mountain ranges of 
Carmel and Samaria from those of 
Galilee. The western seetion of it 
is properly called the plain of AccHo, 
or ’Akka. The main body of the 
plain is a triangle. Its base on the 
cast extends from Jenin (the ancient 
Engannim) to the foot of the hills be- 
low Nazareth, and is about fifteen 
miles long; the north side, formed 
by the hills of Galilee, is about 12 
miles long ; and the south side, form- 
ed by the Samaria range, is about 18 
miles. The apex on the west is a 
narrow pass, opening into the plain 
of *Akka. his vast expanse has a 
gently undulating surface—in spring, 
all green with corn where cultivated, 
and rank weeds and grass where neg- 
lected—dotted with several low, gray 
tells, and near the sides with a few 
olive-groyes. This is that valley of 
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Meyiddo, so called from the city of 
Meerppo, which stood on its south- 
ern border, where Barak triumphed, 
and where King Josiah was defeated, 
and received his death-wound (Judg. 
v.; 2 Chr. xxxv.) Probably, too, it 
was before the mind of the Apostle 
John when he figuratively described 
the final conflict between the hosts 
of good and evil who were gathered 
to a place called Ar-mageddon, that 
is, the city of Megiddo (Rev. xvi. 16). 
The river Atshon — ‘that ancient 
river,” so fatal to the army of Sisera 
(Judg. v. 21) drains the plain, and 
flows off through the pass westward 
to the Mediterranean. 

From the base of this triangular 
plain three branches stretch out east- 
ward, like fingers from a hand, di- 
vided by two bleak, gray ridges, one 
bearing the familiar name of Mount 
Gilboa, the other called by Franks 
Little Hermon, but by natives Jebel 
ed-Duhy. The northern branch has 
Tabor on the one side, and Little 
Hermon on the cther; into it the 
troops of Barak defiled from the 
heights of Tabor (Judg. iv. 6), and 
on its opposite side are the sites of 
Wain and Endor. The southern branch 
- ies between Jenin and Gilboa, ter- 
minating in a point among the hills 
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to the eastward; it was across it 
Ahaziah fled from Jehu (2 K. ix. 27). 
The central branch is the richest, as 
well as the most celebrated; it de- 
scends in green fertile slopes to the 
banks of the Jordan, having Jezreel 
and Shunem on opposite sides at 
the western end, and Bethshean in 
its midst toward the east. This is 
the ‘‘valley of Jezreel” proper—the 
battle-field on which Gideon triumph- 
ed, and Saul and Jonathan were 
overthrown (Judg. vii. L sq; 1 Sam. 
Xxix. and xxxi.). 

The whole borders of the plain of 
Esdraelon are dotted with places of 
high historic and sacred interest. On 
the east we have Enpor, Narn, and 
Suunem, ranged round the base of 
the ‘hill of Moren;” then Beru- 
SHEAN in the centre of the ‘‘ valley 
of Jezreel;’”’ then GinBoa, with the 
‘‘well of Haron,” and the ruins of 
JEZREEL, at its western base. On 
the south are ENGANNIM, TAANACH, 
and Mreippo. At the western apex, 
on the overhanging brow of CarMEL, 
is the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice; and 
close by the foot of the mountain be- 
low runs the KisHon, on whose banks 
the false prophets of Baal were slain. 
On the north, among places of lesg 
note, are NAZARETH and J'\2BOR. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE JUDGES, FROM GIDEON TO JEPHTHAH. B.C. 1256-1112. 


$1. Spppression of the Midianites. § 2. Call of Gineon, the fifth judge— 
“The Angel Jehovah—Gideon overthrows the Altar of Baal—Surnamed 
JERUBBAAL. § 3. Gideon musters Israel—The signs of the fleece. 
§ 4. Choice of 300 men—The trumpets, lamps, and pitchers—Slaugh- 
ter of Midian in Jezreel—Pursuit beyond the Jordan—Fate of Succoth 
and Penuel. § 5. Gideon refuses the crown—Makes an Ephod. § 6. 
ABIMELECH murders Gideon’s sons, and becomes king at Shechem— 
The parable or fable of Jotham. § 7. Revolt against Abimelech—De- 
struction of Shechem—His death—Erroneously ranked as the sixth 
judge. § 8. Toa and Jair the seventh and eighth judges. § 9. Op- 
pression of the Philistines and Amorites—Rise of JepHTHAH, the ninth 
judge—Embassy to Ammon—Jephthah’s vow—The Ammonites sub- 
dued—The fate of Jephthah’s daughter—Massacre of Ephraim—Shib- 
boleth and Sibboleth—Death of Jephthah. § 10. Ipzan, Eton, and As- 
Don, the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth judges. 


§ 1. Tu peace purchased by the victory of Deborah and 
Barak was again misused by Israel, and the next scene of 
their history opens upon a more shameless idolatry, and a 
more complete subjection to their enemies. The worship of 
Baal was publicly practiced, and the people were ready to 
display zeal for the false god." They were now delivered 
over to their old enemies of the desert, the Midianites and 
the Amalekites, who came up every year in entire hordes, 
“as locusts for multitude,” with their cattle and their tents, 
covering the whole breadth of the land as far as Gaza and 
devouring its produce, so that the Israelites had no food 
left, nor sheep, nor ox, nor ass. The only refuge of the peo- 
ple was in dens, and caves, and fortresses in the mountains. 

his oppression lasted for seven years. Once more the peo- 
ple cried to Jehovah, who sent a prophet to reprove them 
for the evil return they had made for their deliverance from 
Egypt.” But the reproof was the prelude to effectual aid. 

§ 2. As in the former oppressions, there were still stout 
hearts in Israel ready to come forth at the call of Jehovah. 
Such a man was Gipxon, the son of Joash, of the distin- 
guished family of the Abi-ezrites, at Ophrah, in the tribe of 
Manasseh.* He was grown up, and had sons, and had ob- 


1 Judg.vi. 25-82. * Judg. vi. 1-10.|the name Gideon is a ‘ hewer, "that 
°The most probable meaning of |is ‘‘a brave warrior.” QOphrah was 
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tained the character of “a mighty man of valor.”* Gideon 
was threshing corn in his father’s wine-press to hide it from 
the Midianites, when he saw an “ angel of Jehovah” sitting 
under an oak which formed a landmark, who saluted him 
with the words “ Jehovah is with thee, thou mighty man of 
valor.” “If Jehovah be with us,” pleaded Gideon, “ why is 
all this befallen us, and where are all His wonders that our 
fathers told us?” The reply was a command to go in his 
might and save Israel from the Midianites, for he was sent 
by “God. Gideon pleaded the poor estate of his family, and 
his own lowly position in his father’s house; but the reply 
was a renewed promise of God’s presence, and an assurance 
that: he should smite the Midianites. These words, spoken 
by the angel in his own name, could have left little doubt in 
Gideor’s mind concerning the quality of his visitant. He 
prayed him to give a sign of his favor by accepting, not any 
ordinary refreshment, but a “ meat-offering” of unleavened 
cakes, with a kid, and the broth in which it was boiled for 
a drink-offering. These things the angel commanded him to 
lay upon a rock in the very form of a sacrifice prescribed by 
the law, and at the touch of the angel’s staff they were con- 
sumed by fire which burst out of the rock, and the angel 
vanished from his sight. When Gideon knew that he had 
spoken with the Anas. Jenovan he feared that he should 
die, because he had seen Jehovah face to face; and on re- 
ceiving the divine assurance of peace, he built an altar on 
the spot where the sacrifice had been oftered, and called it 
JEHOVAH SuaLom, Jehovah [is our] peace. It was still to be 
seen at.Ophrah when the Book of Judges was written.* 

The altar thus directly sanctified by God himself became, 
of course, a lawful place of sacrifice, and Gideon was invest- 
ed for the time with a sort of priesthood, apparently in 
contrast with his father’s position as priest of Baal, for the 
altar of Baal in Ophrah belonged to Joash. By a dream or 
vision in the following night, Gideon was commanded to 
take his father’s “second bullock of seven years old ” (prob- 
ably one devoted to Baal), and, having overthrown the altar 
of Baal, and cut up the Asher ah,’ or wooden image of the 
goddess Ashtoreth, to use its fr agments for burning the bul- 
lock as a sacrifice upon the altar of Jehovah. Aided by ten 


in Manasseh west of Jordan, north of | * Judg. vi. 12, viii. 29 
Shechem, among the hills south of * Judg. vi. 11-24. 


the plain of Jezreel. The city be-| ° This is the word wrongly render. 
longed to the descendants of Abi-ezer,|ed grove in our version, see page 
the eldest son of Gilead. 342. 
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of his servants, he performed this deed by night, for fear of 
his father’s household and the men of the city. In the 
morning all was discovered, and the men of the city came 
to Joash, demanding the life of Gideon. But Joash replied 
by the argument, so conclusive against idols, and so often 
since repeated both in word and deed, “Let Baal plead his 
own cause.” The citizens seem to have shared the convic: 
tion which led Joash to take his son’s part ; and Gideon’s 
new name of JERUBBAAL, that is, Let Baal plead, at once 
commemorated the triumph of the day, and became a watch- 
word to deride the impotence of the false god.’ 

§ 3. Whether in consequence of this deed, or in the ordi 
nary course of their annual invasion, the Midianites and 
Amalekites, with all the nomad nations east of Palestine, 
mustered their forces and pitched in the valley of Jezreel. : 
Then “ the spirit of Jehovah clothed Gideon,” and his trum- 
pet called round him the house of the Abi-ezrites. By 
means of messengers, he gathered Manasseh and the north- 
ern tribes who had followed Barak ; but now even Asher 
came with Zebulun and Naphtali; ‘and he encamped on 
Mount Gilboa, overlooking the myriad tents that whitened 
the plains of Esdraelon. ‘Before the conflict, Gideon prayed 
for a sign that God would save Israel by his hand. He 
spread a fleece of wool on his threshing-floor, and asked that 
it might be wet with dew while the earth around was dry, 
and in the morning he wrung a bowlful of water from the 
fleece. 

At Gideon’s renewed prayer, put up in the same spirit in 
which Abraham pleaded for Sodom,’ the sign was repeated 
in a form which puts the miracle beyond all eavil. Heavy 
dews are common enough in the highlands of Palestine, and 

water has been wrung out of clothes that have been exposed 
throughout the night ; but. when the fleece remained dry, 
while the earth around was wet with dew, there could be 
no doubt that the required sign had been v ouchsafed by God. 

So remarkable a test must surely have been more than 
inerely arbitrary ; but its significance is not .very evident. 
“ His own character,” says Dean Stanley, “is well indicated 
in the sign of the fleece—cool in the heat of all around, dry 


7 Judg. vi. 25-32. The irony was| *Judg.vi.35. Their force amount- 
the more keen if, as Winer supposes, | ed to 120,000 warriors, for this num- 
the name was already used as an ep-| ber seems to be znclusive of the rem« 
ithet of Baal by the Phoenicians (Wi-| nant of 15,000 (Judg. viii. 10). 
ner, Bibl. Reahworter buch, s.v.; M6-| ° Comp. Gen. xviii. 32, and Judg 
-ers, Phenice, vol. +. », 434), Vi. 39. 
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when all around were damped with fear. Throughout we 
see three great qualities, decision, caution, and magnanim- 
aeyer'? 

§ 4. On the morning of the decisive day Gideon was en- 
camped by the “well of trembling” (Harod, probably Ain 
Julid), as the spring was called from what ensued, at the 
head of 32,000 men.'' But these forces were not destined to 
gain another such victory as that over Sisera in the same 
plain. The repetition of Deborah’s eulogy on the men of 
the north would have made them vaunt themselves against 
Jehovah, saying, “Mine own hand hath saved me,” when in 
truth they were wanting in the first requisite of ceurage. 
Accordingly, when Gideon proclaimed at God’s command, 
“Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let himself return and de- 
part early from Mount Gilead,” 22,000 slunk away. We 
feel sure that Asher went, to a man; and, by a curious coin- 
cidence, those who remained were the same number as the 
10,000 chosen warriors of Zebulun and Naphtali that had 
followed Barak. Still Jehovah said that the people were too 
many, and they were brought to another test by their man- 
ner of drinking at the “well of trembling.” All those who 
knelt down to drink were rejected, and those who lifted the 
water in their hands and lapped it like a dog were set apart 
for the service. They proved to be only 300, and thus Gid- 
eon was left with the same number that remained with Le- 
onidas at Thermopyle.'* They took their provisions and 
trumpets, and waited for the night. 

At nightfall God commanded Gideon to go down with his 
servant Phurah to the host of Midian, where he overheard a 
man relate a dream to his comrade, from which he learned 
that God had already stricken the Midianites with terror at 
“the sword of Gideon, the son of Joash,” and he returned to 
tel) the Israelites that Jehovah had delivered Midian into 
their hand. He formed a plan admirably adapted to cause 
in the demoralized host one of those panics to which the un- 
disciplined armies of the East have always been liable. Di- 
viding his 300 men into three bands, he furnished each man 
with a trumpet and atorch shrouded by a pitcher, thus form- 


*° Lectures on the Jewish Church. p.| The fancy of the Rabbins that 
341, first series. 4 Judg. vii. | these 300 were the most cowardly in 

.? Some have proposed to read ‘‘¢o|the army, is inconsistent with the first 
Gilead ;” others would change ‘‘ Gile- | test, as well as a merely willful exag- 
nd” to “‘Gilboa;” but the phrase seems | geration of a miracle which needs 
to have been a proverbial war-cry of |no such help (Josephus, Antzg. v. 6, 
Manassch. § 3. 
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ing a dark lantern," and bade them all, at the signal of his 
trumpet, to sound their trumpets too, and to shout his bat- 
tle-cry, “ The sword of Jehovah and of Gideon,” at the same 
time breaking the pitchers that covered their lights. Just 
as the middle watch was set, they took their posts on three 
sides of the host of Midian. The sudden shouts and flashing 
lights bewildered the Midianites ; and as Gideon’s handful 
of men stood firm with the torches in their left hands and 
the trumpets in their right, they “ran and cried and fled.” 
No attack was needed. Their own swords were turned 
against each other as they fled down the pass leading to the 
Jordan to the “house of the acacia” (Beth-shittah) and the 
“ meadow of the dance” (Abel-meholah). 

While Naphtali, Asher, and Manasseh gathered them- 
selves in pursuit of the Midianites, Gideon sent word to the 
men of Ephraim to seize the “ waters” as far as Beth-barah 
and Jordan.’* There a second battle ended in the capture 
of the chieftains Oreb and Zeeb (the Raven and the Wolf, 
names doubtless answering to their standards). They were 
slain at spots which thenceforth bore their names, and their 
heads were sent to Gideon.** 

That leader had already passed the Jordan in pursuit of 
Midian, after pacifying, by one of those proverbial phrases 
which in the East serve for conclusive arguments, the com- 
plaints of the men of Ephraim because he had not ‘called 
them to the battle.’” The two great sheikhs of Midian, 
Zebah and Zalmunna, had escaped to the eastern side of Jor- 
dan with 15,000 men, all that were left of their hosts. 
Faint, but still pressing the pursuit, Gideon and his chosen 
300 arrived at Succoth (Sakdt), whose princes refused them 
supplies for fear of the Midianites. The like scene was re- 
peated at Penuel, the city whose name commemorated Ja- 
cob’s wrestling with Jehovah; and Gideon left both places 
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“It is curious to find ‘lamps and 
pitchers ” in use for a similar purpose 
at this very day in the streets of Cai- 
ro. The Zabit or Agha of the police 
carries with him at night “a torch 
which burns soon after it is lighted 
without a flame, excepting when it is 
waved through the air, when it sud- 
denly blazes forth: it therefore an- 
awers the same purpose as our dark 
lantern. The burning end is some- 
times concealed in a smadl pot or jar, 
or covered with something else, when 

® Judg. vii. 25. 


not required to give light” (Lane’s 
Mod. kg. i. ch. iv.). 

% Beth-barah (House of the Fords 
Bethbera) seems to have been the 
chief passage of the Jordan between 
Central Palestine and the East ; prob- 
ably the same by which Abraham and 
Jacob entered the land, and at which 
Jephthah slew the Ephraimites. (See 
p. 857.) The ‘‘ waters” seized were 
perhaps the wadys leading down 
from the highlands of Ephraim to 
this ford. 

7 Judg. viii. 1-3. 
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with threats of signal vengeance. He found the Midianites 
encamped in careless security at Karkor, somewhere in the 
southern part of the desert highlands east of the Jordan, 
frequented by the pastoral tribes “that dwelt in tents.”™ 
Passing up out of the Jordan Valley by one of the lateral 
wadys east of Nobah and Jogbehah, he fell upon them un- 
awares and gained a third great victory. Zebah and Zal- 
munna were taken prisoners, and led back in triumph before 
sunrise to be shown to the men of Succoth and Penuel, who 
now suffered the penalty of their cowardice in the form — 
which Gideon had promised. At Succoth he “ taught ” the 
princes who had refused him succor “ with thorns and briers 
of the wilderness,” and at Penuel he broke down the great 
tower which was its strength and pride, and slew the men 
of the city.” “It is not clear that he did not subject the 
men of Succoth to the same doom, after having dealt with 
them according to his threat. He might have done it in- 
deed in the execution of his threat, for there was an ancient 
punishment in which death was inflicted by laying the naked 
bodies of the offenders under a heap of thorns, briers, and 
prickly bushes, and then drawing over them threshing-sledges 
and other heavy implements ofhusbandry.”” Dr. Kitto adds 
that the idea of a punishment which must appear so strange 
to us is not unnaturally suggested in the Kast, where men 
are continually lacerating their half-clothed bodies with 
thorns in passing through thickets. 

Gideon dealt next with Zebah and Zalmunna. Bringing 
them to a sort of trial, he asked what kind of men they were 
whom they had slain at Mount Tabor. “Such as thou art; 
each one like the children of a king,” was the reply by which 
they sealed their fate while seeking to flatter their conqueror. 
“They were my brethren, the sons of my mother,” exclaim- 
ed Gideon; and he called on Jethel, his first-born son, to rise 
up and slay them. The youth hesitated, and the kings prayed 
Gideon to slay them with his own manly hand. Having kill- 
ed them, he took off the ornaments shaped liked the moon, 
which hung upon their camels’ necks,” for a use which will 
presently appear. 

. This deliverance was the greatest, and the three victories 
the most signal that Israel had known since the time of Josh- 


¥ Judg. viii. 10,11. Foraminute| ™ Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, 
discussion of the localities, see Dict. | vol. ii. p. 421. 
of Bible, arts. Karkor, JOGBEHAH, 1 Judg. viii. 18-21. They were 
Nosau. probably gold crescents worn in hon 
% Judg. viii. 13-17. or of Ashtoreth. 
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ua, and they are often referred to in the after records of the 
nation, and celebrated in their hymns of praise.’ 

§ 5. The people’s gratitude to their deliverer displayed it 

self in a form which shows how fast they were approaching 

the revolution which Moses had foreseen and provided for, 
even while he warned them against it. They offered Gideon 
the rank of a HEREDITARY KING :—“ Rule thou over us; both 
thou, and thy son, and thy son’s son also.”** The answer 
shows that Gideon himself remembered with reverence the 
great principle of the theocracy :—“ I will not rule over you, 
neither shall my son rule over you: Jehovah shall rule over 
you.” He was content with the position of a judge, and, in 
the succession of the judges, he is reckoned as the fifth and 
greatest, being excelled by Samuel in holiness of character, 
but by none in dignity and prowess. His princely appear- 
ance has been already mentioned,” and he dwelt in his own 
house in all the dignity of a numerous harem. He had a 
family of seventy sons, besides Abimelech, the son of his con- 
cubine at Shechem. This departure from domestic simplicity 
brought its retribution in the next generation. The only 
other blot on the character of Gideon was his mistaken, 
though doubtless well-intentioned, innovation on divine wor- 
ship. Presuming, probably, on his having been permitted to 
build an altar and to offer sacrifice, he made a jeweled eph- 
od,”* adorned with 1700 shekels of gold, which the people 
gave him from their share of the spoils of Midian, besides 
the ornaments he had taken from off the kings and their cam- 
els. The Israelites came from all quarters to consult the 
ephod, and Gideon and his house were thus enticed into a 
system of idolatrous worship.” 

The rule of Gideon or Jerubbaal lasted forty years,’” dur- 
ing which time the Midianites never lifted their heads again. 
The complete tranquillity of the period from the defeat of 
the Midianites to the death of Gideon is expressed in the 
statement that Jehovah had delivered the people “ out of 
the hands of all their enemies on every side,” which seems quite 
to exclude the notion of wars going on at the same time in oth- 
er parts of Israel. He died ina ood old age, and was buried 


* 1 Sam. xii. 113; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11; | vast amount of gold used in making 
feerx. 4,°x. 26% Heb. xi, o2. it; but that amount might have been 

3 Judg. viii. 22. lavished on the breast-plate. 

4 Fudge. viii. 18. 27 B.c. 1249-1209, according to the 

2 Comp. chap. xvii. § 4. common chronology, or, as a total in. 

*® Judg. xviii. 24-27. Some com-|cluding the previous oppression, B.c. 
mentators suppose the ephod to have| 1251-1211, on the scheme proposed in 
been an image, on account of the|the notes to chap. xvii. 
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at his native city of Ophrah. After his death the children 
of Israel returned to the worship of Baalim, and installed 
Baalberith as their national god. They forgot alike Jehovah, 
who had delivered them, and Gideon, whose sword had been 
God’s instrument. Their ingratitude to the house of their 
late ruler was shown by the events that happened soon after 
his death.” 

6. The royal power which Gideon had refused was cov- 
ated after his death by Anime ecu, the son of his concubine 
at Shechem, who really succeeded in establishing a kingdom 
at that place, though only for three years.” But, from the 
limited extent of his rule, and from the absence of a general 
consent of the people, it is incorrect to reckon Abimelech, 
and not Saul, as the first King of Israel. It seems indeed 
not improbable that the usurpation of Abimelech was effect- 
ed by the support of the old Amorite population of Shechem. 
The point can not be decided clearly, as we have no further 
information about the “ house of Millo,” who were his chief 
adherents. Having formed a conspiracy with his mother’s 
family, who seem to have been of great weight in Shechem, 
he harangued the men of that city on the absurdity of com- 
mitting the supreme power to the seventy sons of Gideon, 
and the advantage of intrusting it to a single hand, and he 
reminded them that he was one of themselves. Meanwhile 
his mother’s brethren intrigued privately among the Shech- 
emites, who were at last gained over. They gave Abime- 
lech money out of the sacred treasury of Baalberith, with 
which he hired “ vain and light persons,” the refuse of socie- 
ty, to form a band of attendants.* Abimelech led them to 
his father’s house at Ophrah, and there he slew Gideon’s sev- 
enty sons on one stone, except Jotham, the youngest, whe 
had hidden himself.** All was now prepared for the crown- 
ing measure of universal suffrage. The men of Shechem, 
headed by the house of Millo, assembled and made Abime- 
lech king at the very oak where Joshua had set up the pil- 
lar that commemorated Israel’s solemn engagement to Je- 
hovah.” The election, however, did not pass unchallenged. 
Jotham, the surviving son of Gideon, had the courage to show 
himself upon Mount Gerizim and call the men of Shechem to 
listen to that parable, or rather fadle,* the most ancient upon 


% Judg. viii. 28-35. Si Jud gaixa5.e yc Judes iG. 
® Judg. ix. The name Abimelech| * The fable differs from the parable 
signifies My father is a king. by its use of physical impossibilities, 


® Judg. ix. 1-4. The arts of usur-|as the conversations of trees, beasts, 
pation are alike in all ages, etc, 
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record, which has become celebrated under hisname. It is a 
most interesting example of parabolic wisdom, but there is 
not a hint of its having the authority of inspiration. 

The trees once went forth to anoint a king over them, and 
their choice fell first upon the best and the most useful. 
They asked the olive-tree to reign over them. But the olive- 
tree said, “Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honor God and man, and go up and down for other trees ?” 
They next applied to the fig-tree; but the fig -tree said, 
“ Should I forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go up 
and down for other trees?” Then they asked the vine; but the 
vine said, “ Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and 
man, and go up and down for other trees?” Thus rebuffed, 
they turned to the worthless and thorny bramble (or thorn), 
and said to it, “ Come thou, and reign over us.” Instead ofre- 
fusing, like the rest, the bramble gave them fair warning of 
the consequences of his election in words both of irony and 
terror :—“ If in truth ye anoint me king over you, come and 
put your trust in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out 
of the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 

The general meaning of the fable isobvious. The trees that 
have any virtue in them prefer its cultivation and enjoyment 
to the thankless office of “ going up and down,” bearmg all 
the cares of government for the rest ; but the thorn, which has 
nothing to give, and is itself fit for nothing but the fire, ac 
cepts the dignity, in return for which it ironically offers the 
protection of its shadow, and more seriously threatens thav 
the fire to which it is destined will consume the nobler trees. 
So the men who are endowed with beneficent qualities will 
hesitate to bestow them on an ungrateful populace, while he 
who accepts the tyrant’s throne will first deceive, and then 
destroy those who put their trust in him. 

Such, added Jotham, should be the reward of the Shechem- 
ites. If they had dealt well with the house of Jerubbaal, 
who had saved them, in killing his sons and choosing the son 
of his maid-servant to rule over them, then let them rejoice 
in their king! But if not, let fire come out from Abimelech 
and devour the men of Shechem and the house of Millo, and 
let them, in their turn, devour him! Having said these things, 
Jotham fled to Beer, and we hear of him no more. 

§ 7. His curse was not long in being fulfilled. After three 
years God sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and the 
men of Shechem, to avenge upon both the murder of the sons 
of Jerubbaal. The Shechemites revolted from Abimelech, 
and plotted against his life. Bands of men lay in wait for 
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him in the passes on the neighboring hills, and robbed all 
travellers while Abimelech was absent from the city. The 
insurgents found a leader in Gaal, the son of Ebed, who, in 
the excitement of a vintage feast in the temple of Baal, while 
the people mingled curses on Abimelech with their songs and 
merriment, openly declared that it would be better to serve 
the old princes of the city, the family of Hamor, the father 
of Shechem, and declared that he would dethrone Abimelech. 
But Abimelech had still a strong party in the city ; and Ze- 
bul, the governor, sent privately to inform him of the words 
of Gaal, and of the preparations to defend the city. Abime- 
lech surrounded Shechem by night, and defeated Gaal and the 
Shechemites with great loss when they came out to meet him. 
What follows is obscure. While Abimeiech remains at Aru- 
mah, Zebul expels Gaal and his party, but the city is still hos- 
tile to Abimelech. It would seem as if the old Amorite popu- 
lation had now got the upper hand, and had resoived to hold 
it to the last. But Abimelech took the city by a stratagem, 
and utterly destroyed it, slaying all the inhabitants, except 
about a thousand men and women, who had taken refuge in 
a tower sacred to Baalberith. Abimelech led his army to 
Mount Zalmon, and, ordering his men to follow his example, 
he cut down a bough, and each of the men having done the 
same, they piled up the wood against the tower and burnt it, 
with all who were within. 

Thecrueldeed wassoonavenged. Abimelech had besieged 
Thebez,* where also there was a tower to which the peo- 
ple fled when the city was taken. Abimelech had approach- 
ed the wall to apply fire as at Shechem, when a woman threw 
down a piece of a millstone upon his head and broke his skull.*° 
In the agony of death, he had just time to call upon his ar- 
mor-bearer to dispatch him with his sword, that it might not 
be said of him “a woman slew him.” Thus God rendered 
‘both to Abimelech and the Shechemites their wickedness in 
slaying the sons of Jerubbaal. “ 'The bramble Abimelech, 
the only one in the line of the judges who attained to great- 
ness without any public services,” ** had devoured the men 
who elevated him, and had been devoured by them. 


~ 8 Thebez was situated 18 Roman; *® Judg.ix.538. The reader should 


miles from Shechem, on the road to 
Scythopolis. There it still is; its 
name— 7ubds—hardly changed; the 
village on a rising ground to the left 
of the road a thriving, compact, and 
strong-looking place, surrounded by 
immense woods of olives. 


remember that ‘‘all” is an adverb, 
signifying entirely, and ‘ to-brake ” 
is the preterit, with the old English 
intensive prefix ‘‘to:” “all to break” 
is altogether wrong, and broken En- 
glish. 

© Kitto, p. 432. 
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He is commonly reckoned as the sixth judge, but it may be 
questioned whether his lawless usurpation, extending but lit- 
tle beyond Shechem, justifies the title: and not a word is 
said of his being raised up by Jehovah, or of the spirit of God 
coming upon him. Of his relations to Israel in general we 
are told nothing, for no conclusion can be fairly drawn from 
the isolated mention of his reigning “ over Israel.”*7 But the 
conclusion of his story seems to imply a combined action 
against the tyrant: ‘“ And when the men of Israel saw that 
Abimelech was dead, they departed every man unto his 

lace.”*° 

3 § 8. Among the six judges who succeeded Abimelech, Jeph- 
thah’s is the only conspicuous name. Of the two who prece- 
ded him, the first was Toua, the son of Puah, the son of Dodo, 
of the tribe of Issachar, who dwelt at Shamir, in Mount Ephra- 
im, and judged Israel twenty-three years.” He was the sev- 
enth judge ; and, though he is said to have arisen to defend 
(or deliver) Israel, there is no mention of any enemy who op- 
pressed them in his time. His judgeship may therefore be 
regarded as a continuance of the period of quiet obtained by 
the victories of Gideon.” 

This is true also of the eighth judge, Jar, a man of Gilead, 
on the east of Jordan, who is not even called a deliverer. 
The peaceful character of his twenty-two years’ rule” is fur- 
ther indicated by the dignified state in which he maintained 
his family of thirty sons, who rode on white asses, and had 
dominion over thirty cities of Mount Gilead, which retained 
the name of the “ villages of Jair” (Havothjair).” 

§ 9. The whole analogy of this period of the history of 
Israel leaves no doubt that so long an interval of rest would 
involve a more serious declension than any of those before it. 
Accordingly we find them serving all the gods of all the na- 
tions around them, “ Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the gods of 
Syria, of Sidon, of Moab, of the Beni-ammi, and of the Philis- — 
tines,” except Jehovah; Him they forsook, and served not.** 
This time the punishment was as signal as the crime. Two 
nations at once attacked Israel on the west and on the east— 
the Philistines and the children of Ammon. Of the former 
we shallsoon hear again. The oppression of the latter lasted 
for eighteen years,” especially in the land of Gilead, on the 
east of Jordan. But they also passed the Jordan, and fought 


7 Judge. ix. 22. -™ Judge. ix. 55. ” Judg. x. 8, 5, comp. v. 10; xii 
* g.c. 1206-1183. * Judg. x. 1, 2.)4; Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14. 
41 B.c. 1183-1161. 48 Judg. x. 6. 
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against the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, so that 
Israel was sore distressed.” 

Nor was their cry of penitence at once successful. They 
were told (probably by the mouth of a prophet) to cry to the 
gods whom they had chosen. Once more they humbled 
themselves before Jehovah, confessing their sin, and praying 
Him to deliver them only this once; and they proved their 
repentance by putting away the false gods from among them 
and serving Jehovah; “And His soul was grieved for the 
misery of Israel,” is the powerful figure of the sacred record. 
The two nations gathered their forces for a decisive contest ; 
the sons of Ammon in Gilead, and the Israelites in Mizpeh. 
A captain alone was wanting, and the people and princes of 
Gilead offered to make the man who would lead them against 
the Ammonites the head over all the inhabitants of Gilead.” 

Now there was in Gilead a man who had given proofs of 
the highest valor in a predatory war against the neighboring 
tribes. This was JeruTuan, the son of Gilead*’ by a concu- 
bine of the lowest class. On his father’s death, he had been 
thrust out by his legitimate brethren, and fleeing to the land 
of Tob, apparently on the border of the Beni-ammi, he became 
the leader of a band of “vain persons,” such as afterward 
resorted to David at Adullam, and who obtained their living 
as freebooters, preying on the Ammonites —a mode of life 
not disgraceful in the East then, any more than now. When 
war broke out with the Beni-ammi, the elders of Gilead sent 
to Jephthah, and prevailed on him, with some difficulty, to 
become their leader. He exacted from them an oath, in con- 
firmation of the promise that their deliverer should be head 
over all-Gilead ; and when he joined the army at Mizpeh, the 
vath was ratified before Jehovah at that sacred place.” 

Jephthah first sent messengers to the King of Ammon to 
demand by what right he made war on Israel, and the dis- 
cussion. that followed is an important passage for the history 
of the war under Moses on the east of Jordan. The Ammon- 
ite averred that Israel had at that time taken away his land 
along the Jordan between the Arnon and the Jabbok, and 
demanded its restoration. Jephthah replied that Israel had 


“© Judg. x. 7-9. fairly suppose that Jephthah’s father 
45 Judg. x. 10-18. It should be| was his descendant, and the prince of 
particularly noticed, that nothing is | the half-tribe. 
here said of authority over Israel as} ** Jaudg. xi. 1-11. These present 
a whole. important evidences of Jephthah’s 
‘7 As this was the name of Machir’s| adherence to the worship of Jeho 
son, Manasseh’s grandson, we may| vah. 
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taken nothing either from Moab or from Ammon. They had 
driven out Sihon, king of the Amorites, and possessed his 
land from the Arnon to the Jabbok, and from Jordan to the 
wilderness. Since Jehovah had dispossessed the Amorites 
before Israel, was Ammon to take the land? No! let them 
take what Chemosh, their god, would give them, and we will 
hold all that Jehovah our God shall give us. Israel had 
dwelt for 300 years” in the territories of Heshbon, Aroer, 
and all the cities north of the Arnon: why had not Ammon 
recovered them within that time? In fine, said Jephthah, we 
have not wronged you, but you wrong us in making war: 
let “Jehovah the Judge” be judge between us! 

The appeal was in vain. Then the spirit of Jehovah came 
on Jephthah, and he went through Gilead and Manasseh, and 
mustered their forces at Mizpen, whence he marched against 
Ammon. As he set forth, he made that rash vow which has 
ever since been associated with his name, devoting to Jeho- 
vah, as a burnt-offering, whosoever should come forth out of 
his door to meet him, if he returned in peace a victor over 
the Beni-ammi. His expedition was crowned with complete 
success: Jehovah delivered Ammon into his hands: he de- 
feated them with great slaughter; and he took from them 
twenty cities, from Aroer on the Arnon to Minnith and the 
“plain of the vineyards ” (Adel-keramim), and entirely sub- 
jected them to Israel from that time to the reign of Saul.*° 

Jephthah returned a victor to his house at Mizpeh, to re. 
ceive the promised supremacy over Gilead, and, alas! to pay 
his rash vow to Jehovah. For, as he approached his house, 
his own daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and 
with dances, like another Miriam; and, to make the blow 
more terrible, she was his only child. Our natural horror at 
the consequences of such a meeting is mitigated by the sub- 
lime scene of resignation that passed between the rash father 
and the submissive daughter. “ Alas! my daughter! thou 
hast brought me very low,” cried Jephthah, as he rent his 
clothes; “and thou art one of them that trouble me: for I 
have opened my mouth unto Jehovah, and I can not go back.” 
“ My father!” she replied, “if thou hast opened thy mouth 
unto Jehovah, do to me according to the word which hath 
proceeded out of thy mouth.” To crown such a victory as 
God had given to Israel, she grudged not her own sacrifice. 
She only prayed for a respite of two months, that she might 
wander over the mountains of Gilead with the companions 


* A most important and decisive] ‘ Judg. xi. 32, 33; comp. 1 Sam 
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whom she had fondly led out to swell the chorus of her fa- 
ther’s victory, bewailing that which, to a Hebrew *woman, 
was the worst part of her doom, the loss of the hope of off 
spring, and so of the possible honor of being the mother of the 
Messiah. At the end of the two months she returned to her 
father, “ who did with her according to his vow which he had 
vowed,” words which can leave no possible doubt of her fate.” 
The custom was established in Israel that the daughters of 
Israel went out every year for four days to lament the daugh- 
ter of Jephthah the Gileadite.” 

Some persons, mindful of the enrollment of Jephthah among 
the heroes of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” as well as 
of the expression “the Spirit of the Lord came upon him,”** 
have therefore scrupled to believe that. he could be guilty of 
such a sin as the murder of his child. But the deed is re- 
corded without approval, and it becomes only a moral diffi- 
culty to those who persist in the false principle, already more 
than once referred to, of identifying the record of actions in 
Scripture with their adoption. It should be recollected that 
Jephthah was a rude Gileadite, whose spirit had become hard- 
ened by his previous life as a freebooter. 

The victory over the Beni-ammi was followed, like Gideon’s 
over the Midianites, by fierce jealousy on the part of the men 
of Ephraim because they had not been called to share the 
enterprise, and the rough warrior had not the same skill to 
turn aside their wrath. They threatened to burn Jephthah’s 
house over bis head, and taunted the men of Gilead with be- 
ing outcasts of the tribe of Joseph, appaxently in allusion to 
their predatery habits. The Ephraimites were utterly defeat- 
ed in Gilead, and the men of Gilead, seizing the fords of Jor- 
dan, put the fugitives to that curious test which shows that 
differences of dialect already existed among the tribes, and 
which has passed into a proverb for minor differences in the 
Church. very one who demanded a passage westward was 
asked, “ Ave you an Ephraimite ?” If he said, “ No,” he was 
required to pronounce the Shibboleth (a stream or flood), and, 
on his betraying himself by saying Sibboleth, he was put to 
death, “ fer he could not frame to pronounce it right.”** The 


*1JTt has heen said that the suc-|rashness of Jephthah and the hero 
ceeding clause, ‘‘and she knew no| ism of his daughter. 
man,”’ suggests an escape from such §2 Judg. xi. 24-40. 
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whole loss of Ephraim in this campaign was 42,000 men. It 
seems to have been characteristic of that tribe to hold back 
from great enterprises, and yet arrogating to themselves a 
sort of supremacy as the representatives of Joseph, to be 
bitterly jealous of their brethren’s success.”° 

Jephthah lived only six years to judge Israel,” and was 
buried in Mount Gilead. 

10. A bare mention will suffice of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth judges, who came between Jephthah and Samson, 

X. Iszan, of Bethlehem, in Zebulun, judged Israel for seven 
years, and was buried in Bethiehem.* Like Jair, he used his 
position for the aggrandizement of*his family, which consisted 
of thirty sons and thirty daughters. He married his daugh- 
ters abroad, and took wives for his sons from abroad, that is, 
among the surrounding nations, 

XI. He was succeeded by another Zebulonite, Eton, who 
judged Israel ten years, and was buried at Aijalon, in Zebu- 
lun,*® which seems to have been named after him. The two 
words only differ in the vowel points, and the Vulgate iden- 
tifies them. 

XII. Aspon, the son of Hillel, the Pirathonite, judged Isra- 
el for eight years (B.c. 1120-1112). He also had a family of 
forty sons and thirty nephews, who rode on seventy white 
asses’ colts. He is perhaps identical with Bedan, who is 
enumerated by Samuel among the judges.” 


comes before a liquid: srwb is a com-| In our proposed scheme, they close 
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There is one feature in the history of this period which 
should not be overlooked: the remarkable silence of the 
Scripture narrative respecting the tribe of Judah, and those 
whose lot fell within its territory in the wider sense, namely, 
Simeon and Dan. While the scene changes between the 
highlands of Zebulun and Naphtali, the valley of Jezreel, the 
mountains of Ephraim, and those of Gilead, and while we 
have asuccession of judges belonging to the northern, central, 
and eastern tribes, Judah is only once mentioned as suffering 
from the incursions of the Ammonites in the time of Jeph- 
thah. Only two explanations of this silence appear possible; 
that Judah, retaining its distinction as the princely tribe, 
loyal to Jehovah, enjoyed a comparative exemption both 
from the sins and the sufferings of the other tribes, or, that it 
was occupied by its own conflicts with the Philistines. Nor 
do these alternatives necessarily exclude each other. We 
may well believe that there was a state of war, more or less 
constant, with the Philistines, sustained chiefly by Simeon 
and Dan, within whose lots they lay, while Judah formed a 
compact government under its own princes, in loyal union 
with the high-priest at Shiloh. The truth of this view wiil 
be seen in the subsequent history. 


and Abdon in Ephraim, which was This is confirmed by the fact, evident 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


XYHE JUDGES—ELI, SAMPSON, AND SAMUEL. THE PHILISTING 
OPPRESSION. B.C. 1161-1095. 


$1. Chronology of the period, and relation of Eli, Samson, and Samuel te 
each other. § 2. State of Southern Palestine—Ex1, high-priest and 
judge — Rise of Samson and Samuel. § 3. Birth of Samson, the 
Nazarite. § 4. His first exploits and establishment as judge. § 5. 
The gates of Gaza—Delilah—Captivity and death of Samson. § 6. 
Parentage and birth of SamurLt—His dedication to God. § 7. Wick- 
eaness of Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas—A prophet sent to Eli— 
The call of Samuel—His establishment as a prophet. § 8. The first 
two battles of Eben-ezer—Death of Eli and his sons—Capture of the 
ark—‘‘Ichabod.” § 9. The ark among the Philistines—lIts return ta 
Beth-shemesh and Kirjath-jearim. § 10. Third battle and victory of 
Eben-ezer—End of the Philistine oppression—Judgeship of Samue} 
and his sons. 


§$ 1. We have now reached a point at which the history 
becomes most interesting and the chronology most difficult. 
We read that the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of Jehovah; and he delivered them into the hand of 
the Philistines forty years.‘ Then we have the story of the 
birth and exploits of Samson, the thirteenth judge, who is 
expressly said to have judged Israel twenty years, in the 
days of the Philistines.” The fair inference from these words 
is, that the forty years’ oppression of the Philistines is to be 
reckoned from the beginning of Samson’s exploits against 
them, and that the story of his birth is retrospective. The 
narrative of the Book of Judges ends with the death of Sam. 
son; but the interposition of the supplemental chapters and 
of the Book of Ruth breaks the connection of the story with 
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its continuation in the Book of Samuel. There we find Isra- 
el under the government of Ex1, who resided at Shiloh, by 
the tabernacle of Jehovah, and who was at once the high. 
priest, and the fourteenth judge, an office which he is said 
to have held for forty years, dying at the age of ninety-eight, 
at the time of the capture of the ark by the Philistines.‘ 
Meanwhile Samuel had been born and dedicated to Jehovah,’ 
who made to him, while yet a youth, that signal revelation 
which established his character as a prophet of Jehovah. 
This revelation may be regarded also as Samuel’s designa- 
tion to his future office as the fifteenth judge of Israel, and 
hence we may explain the statement that ‘ Samuel judged 
Israel all the days of his life.” 

The time of his actual entrance on his office is not express- 
ly named. If, as is commonly supposed, the first revelation 
of God was made to him shortly before the death of Eli, he 
would be too young to be Eli’s immediate successor. But 
there is no necessity to make the interval so short. At all 
events, it was long enough to give time for Samuel to grow 
up and to establish his character as a prophet throughout 
all Israel ;’ and if he was able to fulfill the part of a prophet, 
surely he could discharge the duties of a judge. We see no 
difficulty, therefore, in supposing that he at once succeeded 
Eh, and that he was then in his full manhood, about thirty 
years old, the period for entrance on public duties. The 
great victory which his prayers obtained at Eben-ezer, when 
“the Philistines were subdued, and came no more into the 
coast of Israel . . . all the days of Samuel,”* seems clearly 
to mark the end of the forty years’ servitude to them; and 
it seems equaliy clear that this victory was gained twenty 
years after the capture of the ark.’ This victory may be re- 
garded as the culminating point of Samuel’s administration ; 
and there seems no difficulty in supposing him to have been 
at least fifty years old at this time. 

SAL TSE, The Ul Sh, MBE) ILO 
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®1 Sam. iii. Josephus says that 
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twenty years ; at all events, they do 
not affect the computation in round 
numbers. Some writers have most 


Samuel was twelve years old at the 
time. 

© 1 Sam. vii. 15. 
~ 7] Sam. iii. 19-21, iv. 1. 

® 1 Sam. vii. 18, comp. v. 3: ‘ Je- 
hovah will deliver you out of the hand 
of the Philistines.” 

*1 Sam. vii. 1, 2. The seven 
montNs of its abode among the Phil- 
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strangely confused this twenty years, 
during which the Israelites mourned 
for the ark before making an effort 
to shake off the yoke of the Philis- 
tines, with the whole space of its 
abode at Kirjath-jearim, whence it 
was only removed by David after he 
had reigned ten years, thus making 
its abode there about seventy years 
(2 Sam. vi. 1; 1 Chron. xiii. 5, 6). 
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From these views it would follow that the forty years’ 
domination of the Philistines (the tenth of the twelve peri- 
ods of forty years from the Exodus to the building of the 
Temple) was about equally divided at the death of Eli, 
whose last twenty years mg according to the LXX., his 
whole administration) would thus be contemporary with the 
twenty years of Samson’s judgeship. 

There is nothing surprising im this result. The exploits of 
Samson were so entirely of a personal character, as. episodes 
in the constant war between the Philistines and the tribe of 
Dan, that his position is not at all inconsistent with the 
judgeship of Eli over Israel in general. Nor need we hesi- 
tate, if necessary,”® to carry back the first twenty years of 
Eli into the period of Jephthah and the three northern 
judges; for it is a natural supposition that the southern 
tribes enjoyed a settled government, except as they were 
disturbed by the Philistines, under their own princes, sub- 
ject to the authority of Jehovah as interpreted by the high- 
priest. It is also quite natural that the Philistines should 
have seized the occasion of Samson’s death to make that 
great attack on Israel which led to the capture of the ark, 
and the death of Eli and his sons; for the loss of 3000 men 
by the fall of the Temple of Dagon, though a terrible blow 
for the moment, would soon stimulate them to seek revenge. 

But a difficulty arises at the other end. The Scripture nar- 
rative assigns no exact period to the judgeship of Samuel, 
from the battle of Eben-ezer to the election of Saul. We 
have a general description of his circuits as a judge;"* and 
then follows the misgovernment of his sons in his old age, 
which led the people to desire a king. We may fairly sup- 
pose that the complete establishment of his power would 
soon lead to that association of his sons in the administra- 
tion which caused such disastrous results ; and he was already 
getting old, ifthe above computations be correct. Still the 
interval could hardly be contained within our proposed 
scheme, if we must accept literally the forty years which St. 
Paul assigns to the reign of Saul. But the peculiar relations 
between Samuel and Saul make it reasonable to suppose that 
the whole time in which they led Israel, with more or less 
success, against the Philistines was reckoned as one period, 
and that the forty years assigned to Saul include also the 
government of Samuel from the victory over the Philistines 
at Eben-ezer.”” 

The forty years given to Eli in the Hebrew text wonld involve thig 
necessity. 1 Sam. vii. 15-17. See Notes and Illustrations (A.). 
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§ 2. We return to the narrative, which could scarcely have 
been made intelligible without this discussion of the connection 
of its several threads. We have seen that the fierce conflicts 
in which the northern tribes and those east of Jordan were 
engaged with the heathen, under Barak, Gideon, and Jeph- 
thah, only partly involved the tribe of Ephraim, and scarcely 
touched the southern tribes of Judah, Dan, and Simeon. 
The part of the country which may be roughly marked off 
by a line drawn south of the valley of Shechem has a history 
of its own, upon which we have little light till the period 
we have now reached. In this region, though unquestiona- 
bly not free from idolatry, the authority of the high-priest at 
Shiloh seems to have been generally respected. That office 
was now held by Ex1,a man of venerable age,’* of the house 
of Ithamar, Aaron’s younger son. We are not told when 
the high-priesthood was transferred from the house of Eleazar 
to that of Ithamar; but we find that the arrangement had 
the divine sanction, and was only reversed as a judgment on 
the house of Eli.’* Himself a man of the most sincere piety, 
he was guilty of sinful weakness in the indulgence he show- 
ed to the vices of his sons, whose profligacy disgraced the 
priesthood and ruined the people.’° To the office of high- 
priest, Eli added that of judge; and,if the above computa- 
tions are correct, he should be reckoned the thirteenth, rath- 
er than the fourteenth judge, having entered on his office 
about or soon after the birth of Samson. The postponement 
of Eli’s history to that of Samson is the natural result of his 
intimate connection with Samuel, whose life begins the book 
that bears his name. 

While Eli was high-priest, it pleased God to raise up two 
champions for Israel whose characters form a contrast far 
more remarkable than any of Plutarch’s parallels. Alike in 
the divine announcement of their birth, in being devoted as 
Nazarites” from the womb, and in being early clothed with 
the spirit of Jehovah, Samson and Samuel exhibit the two ex- 
tremes of physical energy and moral power, with all the in- 
herent weaknesses of the former, and the majestic strength of 
the latter. In Samson we see the utmost that human might 
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can do, even as the instrument of the divine will; in Samuel 
we behold the omnipotence of prayer. The great faults of 
the former seem almost inseparable from his physical temper- 
ament: the faultlessness of the latter is the fruit of a nature 
early disciplined into willing subjection to the laws of God. 
§ 3. Samson,"® who is commonly considered the thirteenth 
judge, though more properly the fourteenth, belonged to that 
part of the tribe of Dan which had not migrated from its origi- 
nal allotment on the borders of the Philistines between Ju- 
dah and Ephraim. His father was Manoah, a man of Zorah, 
on the confines of Judah. Manoah’s wife had long been bar- 
ren, when she was favored with the visit of the ANGEL-J EHO- 
VAH, announcing the birth of a son, who was to be devoted 
by the vow of “a Nazarite from the womb,” and who should 
begin to deliver Israel from the Philistines. She herself was 
to abstain from wine and strong drink, and from all unclean 
food; and the child was to practice the same abstinence, and 
no razor was to come upon his head. The woman having 
called her husband, the angel revealed his divine character 
by a sign similar to that vouchsafed to Gideon ;* and while 
Manoah dreaded death, because they had seen God, his wife 
drew that juster inference of God’s favor which has often 
since consoled His people: “If Jehovah were pleased to kill 
us, he would not have received a burnt-offering and a meat- 
offering at our hands, neither would He have showed us all 
these things.” The child thus promised was born, and named 
Samson, and he grew up blessed by Jehovah.” 
’ The promise that Samson should begin to deliver Israel 
from the Philistines implies that their power was already 
severely felt by the tribe of Dan.** From the very first the 
Philistines had kept them out of their possessions on the 
maritime plain and driven them into the hills; and we may 
be sure that there was a constant state of war, in which the 
Israelites had certainly not the better. We have seen that 
the power of the Philistines was severely felt at the same 
time that the Ammonites oppressed those east of the Jordan.” 
By the time that Samson reached manhood their power was 
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established, and their forty years’ oppression had_ begun, 
“ At that time the Philistines had dominion over Israel.” 
The princely tribe of Judah had sunk into submission, as we 
see from their readiness to deliver up Samson, and from their 
lain avowal on that occasion, “ Knowest thou not that the 
hilistines are rulers over us?””* The hardy warriors of 
Dan lived as soldiers in the field, in the permanent camp 
which they had formed at Mahaneh-Dan (the camp of Dan), 
near Kirjath-jearim, in the central highlands, between Zorah 
and Eshtaol. Here “the spirit of Jehovah began to move 
Samson at times.”*° 
§ 4. This divine inspiration, which is often mentioned in 
his history, and which he shared with Othniel, Gideon, and 
Jephthah, assumed in him the unique form of vast personal 
strength, animated by undaunted bravery. It was insepara- 
bly connected with the observance of his vow as a Nazarite; 
“his strength was in his hair.” Conscious of this power, he 
began to seek a quarrel with the Philistines; and with this 
view he asked the hand of a Philistine woman whom he had 
seen at Timnath. One day, as he passed by the vineyards of 
the city on a visit to his intended bride, a young lion rushed 
out upon him: the spirit of Jehovah came on Samson, and, 
without a weapon, he tore the lion as he would have torn a 
kid, but he told no one of the exploit. As he passed that 
way again, he saw a swarm of bees in the carcass of the lion; 
and he ate of the honey, but still he told no one.” He avail- 
ed himself of this circumstance, and of the custom of propos- 
ing riddles at marriage-feasts, to lay asnare tor the Philistines. 
Thirty young men had been assigned to him as companions 
or groomsmen, and to them he proposed a riddle, to be solved 
within the seven days of the marriage-feast, for a stake of 
thirty tunics and thirty changes of raiment. This was the 
riddle :— 
‘*Out of the eater came forth food, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 


On the seventh day they asked Samson’s wife to entice her 
husband to tell her the ‘riddle, threatening to burn her and 
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her father’s house if she refused. With that fatal subjection 
to a woman’s wiles and tears which at last destroyed him, 
Samson told the riddle to his wife, and she told it to the men 
of the city, so that before sunset on the seventh day they 
came to Samson and said, 


‘What is sweeter than honey ? 
And what is stronger than a lion ?” 


“Tf ye had not ploughed with my heifer,” rejoined Samson, 
“ve had not found out my riddle.” The spirit of Jehovah 
came again upon him; and, going down to Askelon, he slew 
thirty men of the city, and gave their spoil to their fel- 
low-countrymen of Timnath. He then returned to his own 
house.”” 

His wife was given to one of the groomsmen, and, on Sam- 
son’s visiting her soon after, her father refused to let him see 
her. Samson revenged himself by taking 300 foxes (or rather 
jackals) and tying them together two by two by the tails, 
with a firebrand between every pair of tails, and so he let 
them loose into the standing corn of the Philistines, which was 
ready for harvest. The Philistines took vengeance by burn- 
ing Samson’s wife and her father; but he fell upon them in 
return, and smote them “hip and thigh with a great slaugh- 
ter,” after which he took refuge on the top of the rock of 
Etam, in the territory of Judah. 

The Philistines gathered an army and marched against the 
men of Judah, who hastened to make their peace by giving 
up Samson. Three thousand of them went up to the rock of 
Etam to bind him, and he submitted on their promise not to 
fall upon him themselves. Bound with two new cords, he 
was brought down to the camp of the Philistines, who re- 
ceived him with a shout of triumph; but the spirit of Jeho- 
vah came upon him, he broke the cords like burnt flax, and 
finding a jawbone of an ass at hand, he slew with it a thou- 
sand of the Philistines. The place was henceforth called Ra- 
math-lehi (the height of the jawbone). The supernatural 
character of the exploit was confirmed by the miraculous 
bursting out of a spring of water to revive the champion as 
he was ready to die of thirst. He called the spring Zn- 
hakkore, that is, the well of him that cried. This achievement 
raised Samson to the position of a judge, which he held for 
twenty years.”” 

§ 5. After a time he began to fall into the temptations 
which addressed themselves to his strong animal nature, but 
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he broke through every snare in which he was caught so long 
as he kept his Nazarite’s vow. While he was visiting a har: 
lot in Gaza, the Philistines shut the gates of the city, intend- 
ing to kill him in the morning ; but at midnight he went out 
and tore away the gates, with the posts and bar, and carried 
them to the top of a hill looking toward Hebron. 

Next he formed his fatal connection with Delilah, a wom- 
an who lived in the valley of Sorek. She was bribed by the 
lords of the Philistines to entice Samson to tell her the secret 
of his strength; and though not at once betraying it, he play- 
ed with the temptation. Thrice he suffered himself to be 
bound with green withes, with new ropes, and by weaving 
the seven locks of his hair to the beam of a loom; and each 
time, when Delilah gave the signal, “The Philistines are 
upon thee, Samson,” he burst the withes and ropes, and tore 
away the beam, with its pin. Instead of resenting Delilah’s 
evident treachery, he seems to have enjoyed the certainty of 
triumph over each new snare, till he was betrayed into the 
presumption that perhaps his strength might survive the loss 
of his Nazarite’s locks. Wearied out with her importunity, 
he at last “told her all his heart,” and, while he was asleep, 
she had him shaven of his seven locks of hair. For the last 
time he was awakened by her cry, “The Philistines are upon 
thee, Samson,” and thought he had only to go out and shake 
himself, as at the other times, for “he wist not that Jehovah 
was departed from him.” They put out his eyes, and led him 
down to Gaza, bound in brazen fetters, and made him grind 
in the prison. ~The silence of the Scripture on this period of 
kis life is supplied, as far as is possible by sanctified human 
genius, in Milton’s Samson Agonistes. God had not deserted 
his champion, though he had so severely rebuked his confi- 
dence in his own strength, and punished the violation of his 
vows. It is very instructive that the last triumph, the price 
of which was his own life, was not granted to his cries of 
penitence until he was again restored to the state of a Naza- 
rite. As his hair grew, his strength returned; but his infatu- 
ated foes only saw in this the means of their diversion. The 
lords and chief people of the Philistines held a great festi- 
val in the Temple of Dagon to celebrate their victory over 
Samson. They brought forth the blind champion to make 
sport for them; and, after he had shown his feats of strength. 
they placed him between the two chief pillars which support- 
ed the roof that surrounded the court, which, as well as the 
court itself, was crowded with spectators to the number of 
3000. Samson asked the lad who guided him to let him feel 
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the pillars, to lean upon them. Then, with a fervent prayer 
that God would strengthen him only this once to be avenged 
on the Philistines, he bore with all his might upon the two 
pillars: they yielded, and the house fell upon the lords and 
all the people. “So the dead which he slew at his death 
were more than they which he slew in his life.” His kins- 
men took up his body, and buried him in his father’s burying: 
place between Zorah and Eshtaol.** His name is enrolled 
among the worthies of the Jewish Church who “through 
faith obtained a good report, stopped the mouths of lions, 
out of weakness were made strong, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.”* 

§ 6. The loss of Samson was more than supplied by the 
other leader of whom we have spoken, as nearly of the same 
age, SAMUEL,” the fifteenth and last of the judges, the first 
in that regular succession of prophets,” which never ceased 
till after the return from the Babylonian Captivity, and the 
founder of the monarchy. His name is expressive of the 
leading feature of his whole history, the power of prayer. 
Himself the child of prayer, he gained all his triumphs by 
prayer; he is placed at the head of those “ who called upon 
Jehovah, and He answered them;” and he is placed on a 
level with Moses as an intercessor.** Nor should we over- 
look in him one striking character of sincere prayer—the pa- 
tient waiting to hear, and the readiness to obey the voice of 
God: “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” The attitude 
and expression of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s well-known picture 
is that of Samuel’s whole life. 

His descent is uncertain. His father is called an Ephrath- 
ite, or, according to another reading, an Ephraimite ;* but 
it seems certain, from the evidence of the genealogies, that 
he was a descendant of Korah the Levite, of the family of the 
Kohathites.* The two statements are easily reconciled by 
assuming that his family were settled in Mount Ephraim. 
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The place of their abode was Ramathaim-zophim* (the 
double heights of the beacon or watch), elsewhere called Ka. 
mah, and identified by tradition with the lofty hill of Veby 
Samwil (the Prophet Samuel), 4 miles N.W. of Jerusalem. 
It is now crowned by a mosque (itself the successor of a 
Christian church), where Samuel’s sepulchre is still reverenced 
alike by Jews, Moslems, and Christians. If this be its true 
’ site, it lay within the tribe of Benjamin, and sufficiently near 
to Beth-horon to agree with the statement that Beth-horon 
and its suburbs were allotted to the Kohathites.*’ But the 
site is very uncertain. It was Samuel’s usual residence to the 
end of his life. 

His father, Elkanah, had two wives, an instance of polyg- 
amy rare in a private family, and entailing the usual conse- 
quences of bitterness and jealousy.** The one wife, Peninnah, 
had borne several children, but the other, Hannah, was bar- 
ren. With a pious regularity which deserves especial no- 
tice in those times of disorder, the whole family went up 
yearly to worship and sacrifice to Jehovah at Shiloh, where 
Eli ministered as high-priest, assisted by his sons, Hophni 
and Phinehas, as priests. As they feasted on their freewill- 
offering, according to the law,** Elkanah gave Peninnah and 
her children their due porticns, but to Hannah he gave a 
double portion. This proof of his affection brought on her 
the jealous provocations of her rival; so that she wept, and 
could not eat, and her husband tried in vain to console her, 
asking, “ Am not I better to thee than ten sons?” In her 
bitterness of soul, she went and stood before the entrance of 
the tabernacle, where Eli sat in his usual place by one of the 
pillars,** and with many tears she prayed for a son, whom 
she devoted to Jehovah as a Nazarite. She prayed silently, 
in her heart, but her lips moved, and Eli, thinking that she 
was drunk after the feast, reproved her severely; but on her 
assurance that she was a woman of sorrowful spirit, and 
poured forth her soul before Jehovah, he gave her his bless- 
ing, praying that God would grant her petition. She de- 
parted with joy, and returned to Ramah; and in due time 
she bore a son, and called him Samurt. She waited to go 
-up again to Shiloh till the child was weaned, when she pre: 
sented him before Jehovah, to abide there forever. Her hus: 
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band, who cordially entered into her pious designs," pro- 
vided a freewill-offering of three bullocks, an ephah of flour, 
and a skin of wine;“? and Hannah presented her son to Eli 
for the service of Jehovah, telling him of the fulfillment of 
the prayer he had witnessed. She uttered a hymn of praise, 
which served long after as a model for the “Song of the 
Blessed Virgin.”** Elkanah returned with his family to 
Ramah, leaving behind Samuel, who abode in the tabernacle 
and ministered before Jehovah, clad in a linen ephod, like 
those worn by the priests. At their annual visit, Hannah 
brought Samuel a little coat, or mantle, a miniature of the 
official priestly robe.“* Eli blessed Elkanah and Hannah, 
who bore three sons and two daughters.*° 

§ 7. Samuel’s growth in favor with God and man formed a 
striking contrast to the shameful profanation of the taber- 
nacle by the sons of Eli, who were “sons of Belial.” Instead 
of contenting themselves with the parts of the sacrifices al- 
lotted to them by the law, they invented strange and disor- 
derly methods for obtaining what they pleased; and they 
practiced licentiousness at the very doors of the tabernacle.** 
Their aged father reproved them in vain,’ and he was too 
indulgent to use his authority as high-priest: “His sons 
made themselves vile, and he restrained them not.’** There- 
fore a prophet was sent to denounce the destruction of the 
house of Eli, as a sign of which both his sons should be slain 
in one day ; a faithful priest should be raised up in his place ; 
and those who remained of Eli’s house should come crouch- 
ing to him with the prayer to be put into one of the priest’s 
offices to earn a morsel of bread.*” The judgment was ful- 
filled when Solomon deposed Abiathar, the last high-priest 
of the house of Ithamar, and restored the priesthood to the 
house of Eleazar in the person of Zadok.” 

Another warning was sent to Eli by the mouth of the 
youthful Samuel. “The word of God was precious in those 
days; there was no open vision;”” and this made the rey- 
elation to Samuel a more decided proof of his call to the of- 
fice of-a prophet. Eli’s sight was now failing, through old 
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age, and he had laid himself down to sleep in a chamber at 
tached to the tabernacle. Samuel had also lain down in the 
Holy Place itself, and the sacred lamp lighted at the time of 
the evening sacrifice was near expiring, when Jehovah call- 
ed Samuel by name, and he answered “Here am I.” He 
knew not as yet that “still, small voice,” and he ran to Eli, 
thinking that he had called him. This was repeated thrice ; 
-but the third time Eli knew that Jehovah had spoken to the 
child, and he bade him reply to the next call by saying, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” Then the word 
of God came to Samuel, confirming, in more terrible terms 
the sentence already uttered on the house of Eli, and de- 
claring that the iniquity of his house should not be purged 
with sacrifice forever. In the morning Samuel opened the 
doors of the tabernacle as usual; and, being solemnly adjured 
by Eli, he told him all that Jehovah had said; and the old 
man exclaimed, like Job, “It is Jehovah! let Him do what 
seemeth him good!” From that day Samuel was a proph- 
et of Jehovah. His fame grew with his growth, and none 
of his words failed. Whatever difficulty we have felt before 
as to the extent of the influence of the judges disappears en- 
tirely now: “All Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, knew 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet of Jehovah,” 
and the words uttered by him at Shiloh came to pass through- 
out all Israel.* 

§ 8. Encouraged, it would seem, by this reappearance of 
the prophetic gift, and, at the same time, by the blow inflict- 
ed on the Philistines in Samson’s dying effort, the Israelites 
went out to battle against their oppressors. The Israelites 
encamped at the place which afterward became so memorable 
by the name of Eben-ezer,” and the Philistines at Aphek 
(the fastness), places in the highlands of Benjamin not far to 
the north of Jerusalem. In the first of the three great bat- 
tles which signalized this neighborhood the Israelites were 
defeated, with the loss of 4000 men. ‘The elders of Israel® 
then formed the rash project of fetching the ark of the cove- 
nant into the camp, that ¢¢ might save them from their ene- 
mies. Thus all their memory of God’s mighty deeds of old 
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was summed up in a superstitious hope from the mere symbol 
of His presence, which they profaned even while they trust- 
ed to its help. The ark was brought from Shiloh by Hophni 
and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, fit ministers of such a sacrile- 

ious act. The shout with which the ark was welcomed ap- 
palled the Philistines, who thought the gods of the Hebrews 
had come into the camp, those mighty gods “that smote the 
Egyptians with all the plagues in the wilderness.”** But, 
instead of panic fear, they assumed the courage of despair, 
while the God they so much feared was only present in the 
Hebrew camp to puuish the presumption of the rulers and 
the wickedness of the priests. Israel was smitten with a 
panic rout; 30,000 men were slain, and among them Hephni 
and Phinehas, and the ark of God was taken. The news 
was carried to Shiloh by a Benjamite, who escaped from the 
battle, and arrived with his clothes torn and earth upon his 
head, in sign of the deepest mourning. As Eli sat by the 
side of the road, at the gates of the tabernacle, waiting fot 
tidings and trembling for the ark of God, he heard the cry 
of grief and terror raised by the whole city. The messen: 
ger was brought to Eli, who listened to the fate of the army 
and his own sons; but when he heard that the ark of God 
was taken, he fell back from his seat and broke his neck and 
died, for he was an old man and heavy. He was ninety: 
eight years old, and had judged Israel forty years.°” But the 
troubles of the day were not yet ended. The wife of Phine- 
has, on hearing the news, was seized with premature labor, 
and died in giving birth to a son, whom she named with her 
last breath I-cua-Bop (where is the glory), for she said, ‘The 
glory is departed from Israel,” because the ark of God was 
taken. That one phrase is the best description of the fear- 
ful issue of the second battle of Eben-ezer.* 

§ 9. The captured ark was carried by the Philistines to 
Ashdod (the later Azotus), to be laid up as a trophy in the 
temple of their national deity :-— 

‘* Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Reared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 


Of Palestine, in Gath, and Askelon, 
And Accaron, and Gaza’s frontier bounds.’ 
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But Jehovah, in punishing His people, was still jealous of His 
ownglory. The comfort of His presence was withdrawn trom 
Israel, but its terror, so often felt by them, was transferred to 
their foes. First, their god was laid prostrate— 
“When the captive ark 
Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopped off, 


In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 


Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshipers.” 


The memory of his humiliation was perpetuated at Ashdod 
by the custom of the priests not to tread on the threshold of 
his temple. Next the men of Ashdod were smitten, many 
with death, and others by a complaint shameful as well as 
painful,” and, as we afterward find, their land was ravaged by 
swarms of mice. They refused to keep the ark any longer, 
and, by the decision of the lords of the Philistines,” it was 
carried first to Gath and then to Ekron, only to inflict the 
like plagues and slaughter on those cities.* 

For seven months the ark was thus carried about through 
the cities of the Philistines; and at length they resolved to 
send it back. Under the advice of their priests and diviners, 
whom it is most interesting to find remonstrating with them 
for hardening their hearts as the Egyptians and Pharaoh had 
done, they sent with it five golden images of mice, and five 
such of the emerods, as a trespass-offermg. They made a 
new cart, on which they placed the ark, with a coffer contain- 
ing the jewels of gold; and to prove the hand of God in its 
return, they harnessed to the cart two milch-cows that had 
never borne the yoke, and took home theircalves. The cows 
went straight up the road leading from Ekron to Beth-shemesh 
(House-of the Sun, now Ain-Shems),” lowing after their calves, 
but never turning aside; the five lords of the Philistines fol- 
lowing after, to see the result. As the cart reached the 
field of Joshua, the Bethshemite, the men of Beth-shemesh 
paused from their harvest-work, rejoicing at the sight; the 
Levites took down the ark and coffer,” cut up the cart, and 


& Milton, Zc. 

6! Hmerods, 7. e., hamorrhoids. 

2 These were a supreme council of 
the five princes of the five cities (1 
Sam. vi. 4). 

68 Judg. v. Gaza and Askelon are 
not named, probably for brevity: it 
is evident that they suffered in like 
manner (vi. 4). 

“* This ‘‘ suburb city ” of the priests 
stood on the north-west slopes of the 


mountains of Judah, on a low pla- 
teau at the junction of two fine 
plains, about two miles from the edge 
of the great Philistine plain, and sev- 
en from Ekron (Josh. xxi. 16; 1 
Chron. vi. 59; Robinson, ii. 224-6, 
ili. 158; Dict. of Bible, s. v.). 

® The ‘‘Abel” in our version, 
‘Coreat stone,” on which they set it 
down, has not been satisfactorily ex: 
plained. 
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used the wood in sacrificing the cows as a burnt-offering. 
Overcome, however, by curiosity, the men of Beth-shemesh 
looked into the ark, and Jehovah smote 50,070 of them with 
death.*° In their terror they sent to the men of Kirjath- 
jearim to fetch away the ark, and in that city it remained till 
David removed it to Jerusalem. Its abode was in the house 
of Abinadab, a Levite, on the summit of the hill; and his son 
Eleazar was consecrated as the keeper of the ark.” 

§ 10. For twenty years the people mourned fcr the absence 
of the ark from Shiloh, and beneath the oppression of the 
Philistines, till Samuel summoned them to repentance and ex- 
ertion. He bade them to put away Baalim and Ashtaroth, 
and all false gods, and prepare their hearts to serve Jehovah, 
and he would deliver them from the hand of the Philistines. 
He gathered all Israel at Mizpeh, that he might pray for 
them to Jehovah. There they held a solemn fast-day, con- 
fessing their sins, and pouring out libations of water, which 
seem to represent a “ baptism of repentance,” as well as a re 
newal of the covenant ;** after which Samuel judged the peo- 
ple, their repentance being thus connected with the redress 
of wrongs.” This assembly was the signal for a new mus- 
ter of the Philistines, and the frightened Israelites entreated 
Samuel not to cease to ery to God on their behalf. He was in 
the very act of offering a burnt-offering and uttering his cries 
of prayer, when the Philistines drew near in battle array. 
Then God answered the prayers of Samuel by a violent storm 
of thunder, which discomfited the Philistines, and Israel pur- 
sued them with great slaughter to Bethcar (the house of 
lambs). This spot, at which the pursuit ceased, seems to have 
been the place where Samuel set up a stone, as a memorial 
of the victory, between Mizpeh and Shen, and called it Enzw 
EZER (the stone of help), saying, “ Hitherto hath Jehovah help- 
ed us!” 

This third battle of Eben-ezer put an end to the forty years’ 
oppression of the Philistines, who “ were subdued, and came 
no more into the coast of Israel, and the hand of Jehovah 
was against the Philistines all the days of Samuel.” The 
prophet was now, if not before, constituted the judge of Israel, 
the last who held that office before the monarchy ; for though 


*° The odd seventy may have beent “™ A treaty was always accompa- 
elders; but we can not hope to solve| nied with libations of water; and in 
all the difficulties presented by the| Greek the name of the former was 
numbers in our present text. derived from the latter. 

*7 1 Sam. vi., vii.1; 2Sam.vi.; 1} % 1 Sam. vii. 3-G; comp. Matt. iii, 
Chron. xiii. 8; Luke iii. 8. 7° 1 Sam. vii. 7-12. 
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he is said to have made his sons Joel (or Vashni) and Abiah 
judges, they must be regarded simply as his deputies, like 
the sons of Jair and of Abdon.” ‘Their seat of judgment 
was at Beersheba; while Samuel himself dwelt at Ramah, 
and made a circuit of the neighboring cities, judging the 
people of Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, all four places being in 
the highlands of Benjamin. We have incidental pictures of 
this part of Samuel’s life in the early history of Saul and Da- 
vid. We see the prophet receiving those who desired to in- 
quire of Jehovah, and who came to him with a customary 
present, presiding at the sacrifices of his own city, and enter- 
taining a select number of the most distinguished elders at the 
ensuing banquet, or going to hold a special sacrifice, as at 
Bethlehem, where the awe inspired by his presence bears wit- 
ness to the authority of the judge. At this time, too, we first 
hear of those “ Companies (or as our version gives, Schools) of 
the Prophets,” where the young men on whom the Spirit of 
God had descended were trained, under Samuel’s eye, in the 
art of sacred song, and doubtless in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; in which David improved his powers as the great 
psalmist, and of which we learn more under Elijah and Eli- 
sha.” How long this state of things lasted we are not in- 
formed: it was brought toan end by the misconduct of Sam- 
uel’s sons in his old age. 


1 Judg. x. 4, xii. 14; 1 Sam. viii. | /d/ustrations to ch. xx. (p. 425), ‘The 
1, 25 comp. 1 Chron. vi. 28. Schools of the Prophets.” 
721 Sam. ix., xvi. See Notes and 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) CHRONOLOGY OF ELI, 
SAMSON, AND SAMUEL. 


THE arguments which have been 
offered in the text as a probable solu- 
tion of a case where certainty can not 
ve hoped for, lead to the following re- 
salts :— 


B.O. 
Birth of Samson (about)........ care eel LOLs 
Judgeship of Eli beginst............ 1151 


Birth of Samuel between this and the 
next date. 
Death of Abdon.........e2eeeeees 5 
Tenth period of forty years...... ++ 11 
Philistine oppression begins....... 
Judgeship of Samson begins....... J 
Death of Samson.............---- ) 
Capture of the ark..............-+ | 
Dea iiOf PAIS 6 \.8s cer ss cles ee sie 
Samuel, already 
prophet, succeeds him as ited. ‘y] 
Second half of the Philistine domina- 
tion, ending with the victory of Eb- 


On-CZOL. emeaitehaocceiincs dessin 1091 . 


Eleventh period of forty years, in- 
cluding the later administration of 
Samuel, the misgovernment of his 
sons, and the whole of the reign of 
Saulvending. 0... sc-scscscessccuss 1051 

Or, correcting the result by computa- 
tions derived from the succeeding 
Merlo ds merase sitesi rrr 1055 


Since, however, these conclusions, 
however probable, remain to be sub- 
jected to criticism, we have followed, 
for the convenience of the student, 
the general principle of giving in the 
text the received dates of Ussher’s sys- 
tem. 

Townsend proposes the following 


* Supposing that he did not begin his pub- 
lic work till thirty ; but he may very proba- 
bly have done so nearer twenty, which 
would place his birth near Samuel’s. 

+ According to the Hebrew text: according 
to the LXX., it would be twenty years later, 
simultaneous with the beginning of the 
Philistine oppression, and contemporaneous 
throughout with the judgeship of Samson, 

$ We have kept in view throughout the ne- 
cessity of introducing this correction at some 
point (see ch. xvii. Notes and Illustrations). 


= 


arrangement, which is based 
Calmet and others :— 


upon 


B.O. 
1155. Death of Aspon. 
Philistines. 
The forty years’ administration of 
Eli begins. 
Births of SAMUEL and SAMSON. 
1143. Call of Samuel ; at the age of twelve 
years, according to Josephus. 
1136-1117. The career of Samson—twenty 
years, 
1117. The prophet sent to warn Eli. 
1116. Capture of the ark and death of Eli. 
The sole administration of Samuel be- 
gins, and continues twenty-one 
years till 
The ark is recovered, and brought 
from Kirjath-jearim to the house 
of Abinadab. 
The people demand a king. 
Saul’s reign begins, and lasts forty 
years. 
1055. Death of Saul. 
The administration of Samuel lasted, 
either solely or in conjunction with 


Eli and Saul, eighty years 


(B.) THE PHILISTINES. 


The word Philistines means ‘‘stran- 
gers” or emigrants, and is translated 
by "AAAddvAoc in the Septuagint. 
According to Gen. x. 14, they were 
connected with the Casluhim, and ac- 
cording to Jer. xlvii. 4. and Am. ix. 7 
(comp. Deut. ii. 23), with the Caph- 
torim. As these two tribes were 
closely allied, it is possible that the 
Caphtorim immigrated into the coun- 
try of the Casluhim at a later period. 
Caphtor is identified by most mod- 
ern scholars with Crete,* and it is 


Servitude to the 


1096. 


* Others identify Caphtor with Coptos in 
Egypt, which seems to be confirmed by the 
fact that the Caphtorim are mentioned among 
the descendants of Mizraim (Gen. x. 14). 
But, on the other hand, there are strong rea- 
sons for believing the Philistines to have 


been a Semitic people. 
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therefore supposed that the Philistines 
emigrated from that island, either di- 
rectly or through Egypt, into Pales- 
tine. This is rendered more probable 
by the mention of the Cherethites in 
the Philistine plain (1 Sam. xxx. 14), 
which name in its Hebrew form bears 
a close resemblance to Crete, and is 
rendered Cretans in the Septuagint. 
But whatever was their origin, we 
find these ‘‘ strangers” settled in the 
time of Abraham; for they are no- 
ticed in his day as a pastoral tribe in 
the neighborhood of Gerar (Gen. xxi. 
82, 84, xxvi. 1, 8); and this position 
accords with the statement in Deut. 
ii, 28, that the Avim dwelt in Haze- 
rim, @.e., in nomad encampments; for 
Gerar lay in the south country, which 
was just adapted to such a life. At 
the time of the Exodus they were still 
in the same neighborhood, but grown 
sufficiently powerful to inspire the Is- 
raelites with fear (Ex. xiii. 17, xv. 14). 
When the Israelites arrived, they were 
in full possession of the Shephelah, or 
maritime plain, from the ‘river of 
Egypt” in the south to Ekron in the 
north (Josh. xy. 4, 47), and had form- 
ed a confederacy of five powerful cit- 
ies—Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gath, 
and Ekron (Josh. xiii. 3). The in- 
terval that elapsed between Abraham 
and the Exodus seems sufficient to al- 
low for the alteration that took place 
in the position of the Philistines, and 
their transformation from a pastoral 
tribe to asettled and powerful nation. 
The richness of the soil of the Shephe- 
dah has been in all ages remarkable, 
and the crops which it yielded were 
alone sufficient to insure national 
wealth. It was also adapted to the 
growth of military power; for while 
the plain itself permitted the use of 
war-chariots, which were the chief 
arm of offense, the occasional eleva- 
tions which rise out of it offered se- 
cure sites for towns and strongholds. 
The Philistines had at an early period 
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attained proficiency in the arts of 
peace ; they were skillful as smiths 
(1 Sam. xiii, 20), as armorers (1 Sam. 
xvii. 5, 6), and as builders, if we may 
judge from the prolonged sieges which 
several of their towns sustained. Their 
images and the golden mice and eme- 
rods (1 Sam. vi. 11) imply an acquaint. 
ance with the founder’s and gold- 
smith’s art. Their wealth was abun- 
dant (Judg. xvi. 5, 18), and they ap- 
pear in all respects to have been a 
prosperous people. Possessed of such 
elements of power, the Philistines had 
attained in the time of the judges an 
important position among Eastern 
nations; we can not, therefore, be 
surprised that they were able to ex- 
tend their authority over the Israel- 
ites, devoid as these were of internal 
union, and harassed by external foes. 

The history of the struggles of the 
Israelites against these formidable 
foes has been narrated in the preced- 
ing chapter, and it was in order to re- 
sist them more effectually that the 
Israelites mainly desired a king. It 
was not till the latter end of David’s 
reign that the Philistines were finally 
subdued, as will be told in its proper 
place. The whole of Philistia was 
included in Solomon’s empire, the ex- 
tent of which is described as being 
“from the river unto the land of the 
Philistines, untothe border of Kgypt”’ 
(1 K. iv. 21; 2 Chron. ix. 26), and 
again ‘*from Tipsah even unto Gaza” 
(1 Ko iv. 24; A. V.“* Azzah”): ‘Dhe 
several towns probably remained un- 
der their former governors, as in the 
case of Gath (1 K. ii. 39), and the sov- 
ereignty of Solomon was acknowl- 
edged by the payment of tribute (1 
K. iv. 21). There are indications, 
however, that his hold on the Philis- 
tine country was by no means estab- 
lished ; for we find him securing the 
passes that led up from the plain to 
the central district by the fortification 
of Gezer and Beth-horon (1 K. ix. 
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17), while no mention is made either 
of Gaza or Ashdod, which fully com- 
manded the coast-road. The division 
of the empire at Solomon’s death was 
favorable to the cause of the Philis- 
tines, and they again appear as formi- 
dable enemies to the kings of Judah 
and Israel. 

With regard ¢o the institutions of 
the Philistines our information is 
scanty. The five chief cities had, as 
we have already seen, constituted 
themselves into a confederacy as early 
as the days of Joshua, restricted, how- 
ever, in all probability, to matters of 
offense and defense. Each was un- 
der the government of a prince. Gaza 
may be regarded as having exercised a 
hegemony over the others ; for in the 
lists of the towns it is mentioned the 
first (Josh. xili. 3; Am. i. 7, 8), except 
where there is an especial ground for 
giving prominence to another, as in 
the case of Ashdod (1 Sam. vi. 17). 
Ekron always stands last, while Ash-, 
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dod, Ashkelon, and Gath interchange 
places. Each town possessed its own 
territory, and each possessed its de-~ 
pendent towns or ‘‘ daughters ”’ (Josh. 
xv. 45-47; 1 Chr. xviii. 1; 2 Sam. 
i. 20; Ez. xvi. 27, 57) and its villages 
(Josh. d.c.). The gods whom they 
chiefly worshiped were Dagon, who 
possessed temples both at Gaza (Judg. 
xvi. 23) and at Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 3- 
pi; le Chrmx, LOkeleMaccsac.) 83)i5 
Ashtaroth, whose temple at Ashkelon 
was far-famed (1 Sam. xxxi. 10); 
Baal-zebub, whose fame at Ekron was 
consulted by Ahaziah (2 K, i. 2-6). 
Priests and diviners (1 Sam. vi. 2) 
were attached to the various seats of 
worship. 

It is a curious fact that the Philis. 
tines, the great enemy of the chosen 
people, have given their name to the 
whole of the Holy Land, for Parzs- 
TINE is merely another form of Fail. 
istia, Seep. 281. 
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BOOK V 


THE SINGLE MONARCHY. B.C. 1095-975. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THER REIGN OF SAUL AND EARLY HISTORY OF DAVID. &,C. 1095~ 
1056. 


§ 1, End of the Theocracy: the people desire aking. § 2. Saul: his char- 
acter and family. § 3. His visit to Samuel, designation, anointing, and 
the signs of God’s favor. § 4. His election as king by lot, acceptance 

- by the people, and inauguration in the kingdom by Samuel. § 5. His 
relief of Jabesh-gilead from Nahash the Ammonite—Second inaugura- 
tion of the kingdom, and retirement of Samuel, at Gilgal. § 6. Saul’s 
second year—The ‘‘ War of Michmash” with the Philistines—The first 
ease of Saul’s disobedience, and the first sentence of rejection—Jonc- 
than surprises the camp of the Philistines—Their rout, and Saul’s foolish 
vow—Jonathan saved by the people—Other enemies subdued—Saul’s 
kingdom fully established—His family, guards, officers, and regal state 
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§ 7. Second period of Saul’s reign—His mission against Amalek, diso 
bedience, and final rejection—Samuel’s last parting with Saul, and 
mourning for him. § 8. Samuel sent to Bethlehem to anoint Davin 
the son of Jesse as the first true King of Israel—His lineage, character, 
and early life—Sources of information. § 9. The war of Ephes-dammim 
with the Philistines—David’s visits to the camp: his character for cour- 
age and prudence—He soothes Saul’s madness with his harp—Slays 
Goliath, and becomes Saul’s armor-bearer—Beginning of his friendship 
with Jonathan, and of Saul’s jealousy—David marries Michal, and be- 
comes captain of the body-guard. § 10. Saul’s open plots against Da- 
vid’s life—David’s flight to Ramah, to Achish, to the Cave of Adullam, 
and to the wilderness—His visit to Nob, and Saul’s slaughter of the 
priests—Saul’s pursuit of David: their two interviews—Death of Sam- 
uel—The story of Nabal, and David’s double marriage to Abigail and 
Ahinoam—His final flight to the Philistines, and settlement at Ziklag. 
§ 11. Gathering of the Philistines at Jezreel—Sau! and the witch of 
Endor—David returns from the Philistine camp and avenges the sack 
of Ziklag. §-12. Battle of Mount Gilboa—Death of Saul and his sons— 
David’s lamentation for Saul and Jonathan—The Psalms of this second 
period of David’s history. 


§ 1. Tue Philistine yoke was broken, and the attacks of 
enemies on the other frontiers had ceased. Peace was re- 
stored to Israel under the wisest and holiest ruler they had 
had since Joshua, and it might have seemed that the theocra- 
cy was safely re-established.*". And yet it is not surprising 
that the people should have thought less of their present se- 
curity than of their past dangers, and that the season of tran- 
quillity was used as an opportunity for obtaining what they 
deemed a stronger and more permanent government. The 
offer of the crown to Gideon proves that this desire had long 
been growing, from envy of the splendor and power of the 
surrounding monarchies, and from a bitter sense of the dis- 
orders of those times when “there was no king in Israel, and 
every man did what was right in his own eyes.” And, just 
as we often see the effect of some inveterate evil reach its 
climax at the very moment when the cause itself seems to 
have been subdued, so the settlement of the government by 
Samuel failed to avert the revolution for which the miscon- 
duct of his sons gave the immediate occasion. The elders of 
Israel came to him at his house at Ramah, and pleading his 
own great age, and the evils growing up again, their sense of 
which would be the keener from the remembrance of Hophni 
and Phinehas, they plainly made the request, “Make us a 
KING, to judge us, like all the nations,” 

Their idea of a king* may be summed up in the three points 

‘The passage in 1 Sam. ix. 16, | threatening to recover the ascend: 


however, indicates a state of things | ency. ?1 Sam. vili..5. 
in which the Philistines were always | * See especially v. 20. 
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of a leader always ready at their head in war, a judge pro- 
vided without interruption by the law of hereditary descent,‘ 
and a court invested with dignity and magnificence. Their 
reference to the prophet proves that they wished to have the 
divine sanction to their desire. 

It was a trying moment for Samuel, as a man, a father, and 
a prophet of Jehovah: “The thing was evil in the eyes of 
Samuel.” At his age, and with his spirit, we can not suppose 
him to have been much concerned at the loss of his own pow- 
er. The slight to his government was excused by the mis- 
conduct of his sons; and keenly as we see that he felt the im- 
plied rebellion against Jehovah, the case was beyond the reach 
of mere reproof, and the people would not have been content- 
ed with the simple reply of Gideon, “ Jehovah shall rule over 

ou.” Samuel applied himself to the resource that never 
failed him, he prayed unto Jehovah.*® His indignation was at 
once justified and chastened by the assurance, “'They have 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected mE from reigning 
over them.” 

These words are the key to the whole history of the He- 
brew monarchy ; but they must not be viewed as entirely 
words of anger. God pitied the infirmities of His people, 
even while He punished their self-will by granting their de- 
sire. So Samuel is instructed to grant them their request, 
but not till he had first solemnly warned them of its immedi- 
ate results, in the oppression which their king would exercise 
till they should cry out to Jehovah against the master of their 
own choice.” The prophet’s description of a self-willed king 
should be compared with the law laid down by Moses, in 
anticipation of the kingdom.’ The expostulation had no ef- 
fect ; and, after once more laying before Jehovah their reply, 
“ We will have a king over us,” and again receiving the com- 
mand to make them a king, Samuel sent them back to their 
cities, to await the man selected for them in the providence 
of God.” We must not suppose that that man would be a 
ferocious tyrant, at once beginning to inflict the retribution 
of their folly. Like their own idea of a monarchy, he cover- 
ed, under a fair exterior, great possibilities of good, and the 
seeds of still greater evil. 

§ 2. SauL, a name rendered memorable in the annals of the 
tribe of Benjamin and of the world, by the king and the apos. 


4In ancient times and EKastern|stood by the Jews, is clear from the 
countries this notion was inseparable | offer of the crown to Gideon (Judg. 
from royalty. That it was so under- |vili. 22). ° 1 Sam. viii. 6. 
* 1 Sam. viii. 7-18. ™ Deut. xvii. 16-20. ®°1 Sam. viii. 
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tle, its first and last owners named in Scripture, was the son 
of Kish, a wealthy and powerful Benjamite, though of a fam- 
ily not conspicuous in the tribe, whose descendants can be 
traced to the time of Ezra.° Saul is described as “a choice 
young man, and a goodly: there was not among the chil- 
dren of Israel a goodlier person than he ;”" from his shoulders 
and upward, he was taller than any of the people.”” To 
this physical excellence, characteristic of his tribe, he added 
no small share of its ungovernable temper, which opposition 
and disappointment aggravated to madness, the common fate 
of despots, as we see in Cambyses, Caligula, and Paul of Rus- 
sia. He was the creature of impulse; often kindly, as in his 
love for David and Jonathan, often noble, as in his patriotic 
zeal for God, but always wanting the control of steady prin- 
ciple. . 

His birthplace is uncertain. Zelah was the place of his fa- 
ther’s sepulchre,” buthis royal residence was at Gibeah, thence 
called “ Gibeah of Saul;” and this town seems to have been 
the abode of at least a part of the family.” His age at the 
time of his election is not stated; but we can hardly suppose 
so great a dignity, involving the chief command in war and 
the judgeship, to have been conferred on a man under forty ; 
and this agrees with what we know of the ages of his sons. 
Jonathan, his eldest son, appears as a warrior the year after 
Saul’s accession,’* and Ish-bosheth, his younger son, was for- 
ty years old at his father’s death.’* The chronology of his 
accession is obscured by the absence of any clear indication 
of the period of Samuel’s judgeship after the deliverance from 
the Philistines, from which epoch we have already shown that 
the forty years which St. Paul assigns to Saul should prob- 
ably be dated.’* We can scarcely suppose him to have been 
so old as seventy at his death, in B.c. 1056, according to the 
common chronology. 

§ 3. Saul was led to Samuel to be anointed to his future 
office by what, to the eyes of men, might have seemed an ac- 
cident.’ His father Kish, having lost his asses, sent Saul 
with a servant in search of them. They passed through 
Mount Ephraim, and by Shalisha and Shalin, till they came 
on the third day to the neighborhood of Samuel’s abode, here 


°1 Sam. ix. 1, 21. See the pedi- | where he and Jonathan are described 
gree in the Notes and Illustrations | as ‘‘swifter than eagles and stronget 


>): than lions.” 
® Comp. 2 Sam. i. 19; where he is} ™2Sam.xxi.14. ™1Sam.x. 13, 
called ‘‘the gazelle of Israel.” 1 Sam. xiii. 1, 2. © 2 Sam. ii. 8. 


1 Sam. ix. 2; comp.2 Sam. i.23,| 7° Acts xiii. 21. "1 Sam. ix. 
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called the land of Zuph."* Saul now proposed to return, lest 
his father’s care for the asses should pass into anxiety for him 
and the servant—a mark of his affectionate disposition. The 
servant, however, told him that in the city which they were 
approaching there dwelt a man of God who was held in the 
highest honor, and all whose words came to pass ; perhaps he 
might direct them where to find the asses. Saul’s difficulty 
about the present which it was usual to offer when consult- 
ing a seer (for such was the name of a prophet in those days) 
was removed by the servant, who had with him the fourth part 
ofa skekel of silvex. As they ascended the hill on which the 
city stood, they learned from the maidens who had come out to 
draw water that the seer had just returned from one of his judi- 
cial circuits, and was expected to bless the sacrifice and festival 
which the people were holding on that day in the high place 
above the city; and, just as they entered the city, they met 
Samuel coming forth for that purpose. Samuel was prepared 
for the interview. God had forwarned him the day before 
that he would send to him on the morrow a Benjamite, whom 
he should anoint to be captain over Israel, to deliver them 
out of the hand of the Philistines; and now, as Saul approach- 
ed, the word of Jehovah came to Samuel: “ Behold the man 
whom I spake to thee of! this same shall reign over my peo- 
ple.” Samuel made himself known to Saul, and having told 
him that his father’s asses were found, he astonished him by 
the salutation, “ On whom is all the desire of Israel? Is it not 
on thee, and on all thy father’s house?” Waiting as the peo- 
ple were for their destined king, Saul could not but suppose 
what Samuel meant; and he pleaded that his family was the 
least in Benjamin, itself the smallest tribe in Israel. Post- 
poning further explanation, Samuel led Saul and his servant 
into the banqueting-chamber on the high place, and seated 
them above all the thirty guests who were assembled, per- 
sons whose limited number proves their consequence in the 
city. Samuel then ordered the cook to place before Saul the 
portion which he had told him to reserve for an expected 
guest, namely, a boiled shoulder, at once the choicest part of 
the sacrifice, and the emblem of the weight of government 
which he was to sustain.” After the banquet they went 
down from the high place to the city, and Samuel lodged Saul 
on the top of his house,a favorite sleeping-place in the East. 


18 Some connect this name with the appellation of Samuel’s city, Ra 
mathaim-Zophim. It perhaps indicates that the whole region was a range 
of beacon-heights. 

# Comp. Lev. vii. 32; Ezek. xxiv. 4; Is. ix. 6. 
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At daybreak the prophet aroused his guest and led him 
out of the city; and then, the servant having been sent on 
before them, Samuel bade Saul stand still to hear the word 
of Jehovah. Thereupon, producing a vial of oil, he poured 
it on his head, adding the kiss of homage, and telling him 
that Jehovah had anointed him to be captain over His in- 
heritance. The prophet named three incidents which would 
happen to Saul on his return, as signs that Jehovah was with 
him; the first, an assurance of the safety of his father’s cat- 
ile, as the prophet had said; the second, a present which 
was to be an earnest of the future offerings of the people ; 
the third, the descent of the spirit of Jehovah upon him, 
causing him to prophesy, and turning him into another man. 
The promised change began at the moment that Saul turned 
to leave Samuel: he felt that God had given him another 
heart, and the appointed signs were fulfilled in their order. 
The only remaining care of his past life was relieved by two 
men who met him by Rachel’s sepulchre at Zelzah, and told 
him that the asses were found, and that his father was anx- 
ious about him. At the oak of Tabor he met three men, 
who presented to him two loaves of bread out of the offer- 
ings which they were carrying up to God at Bethel. And, 
in fine, when he reached “the hill of God” (probably Gib- 
eah), which was occupied by a garrison of the Philistines, 
a company of prophets came down from the high place with 
the instruments of music which they were taught to use in 
the service of God; and, as they began to prophesy, the 
spirit of God fell upon Saul, and he prophesied among them, 
This sign of his inspiration was the more decisive, as he 
seems to have been a man unlikely to exhibit religious fer- 
vor. Those who had known him before expressed their 
amazement by the question, which passed into a proverb, 
“Ts Saul also among the prophets?” and there were some 
who went so far as to question the source of such inspira- 
tion by suggesting, “ But who is their father ?”*® Saul then 
went up to the high place, apparently the hill of Gibeah, to 
the residence of his uncle (or his grandfather), Ner, in reply 
to whose curious inquiries he told what Samuel had said 
about the asses, but said nothing about the matter of the 
kingdom. After this private designation to his office, he re- 
turned to his home.” 

§ 4. The time soon came for his public manifestation te 
‘srael. Samuel convened the people at Mizpeh; and, after 


* Comp. Matt xii. 24-27. 2) L(Samsix., x.si16. 
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once more reproving them for rejecting God and resolving 
to have a king, he called on them to present themselves be- 
rore God by their tribes and their thousands. Then, wheth- 
er by lot, or by the Urim and Thummim, or by any other 
mode of expressing the choice of God, the tribe of Benjamin 
was taken.” The tribe was brought by its families, and the 
family of Matri was taken; and lastly, out of that family, 
the choice fell on Sau, the son of Kish, but he was_no- 
where to be found. Again they consulted the oracle, which 
revealed his hiding-piace ; and he was found concealed among 
the baggage of the camp—so little eager was he to thrust 
himself into the office to which he knew his call. He was 
brought into the midst of the congregation, and there he 
towered above all the people from his shoulders upward. 
His goodly presents won universal favor; and when Samuel 
presented him as the king whom Jehovah had chosen, the 
like of whom was not to be found among all the people, they 
shouted with one voice “God save the king.”*’ Frora this 
whole scene it is clear that what is said of the choice of God 
is not to be understood as an absolute preference for Saul as 
being the man best fitted for the king of Israel, but as the 
selection of one possessing the endowments which would rec- 
ommend him to the people as the king that they desired. 
He is commended to the people for the goodliness of his out- 
ward form; and in this very same matter of the choice of a 
king, the same prophet was afterward instructed by God to 
“look not-on his countenance or the height of his stature: 
... for man looketh on the outward appearance, but Jeho- 
vah looketh on the heart.”** Throughout the whole transac- 
tion, God was giving the people their own desire, and the 
history of Saul is the working out of the experiment. 

In another sense, however, he was the king of Jehovah’s 
choice. The whole circumstances of his selection, and his 
anointing by the prophet, invested him with authority which 
bound the people to be subject to him as an ordinance of 
God, But he was also himself subject to a law. That law 
had been given through Moses, in anticipation of this day,” 
and now Samuel wrote it in a book and laid it up before Je- 
hovah in the sanctuary, after he had rehearsed it to the peo- 
ple, whom he then dismissed to their homes. Saul retired 


Tt is most important to distin-| but the case is one of those in which 
guish this choice from an election by | the popular phrase has passed beyond. 
the people. the power of alteration, ; 

*8 Literally, “‘Iuet the king live!” | %*1 Sam, xvi. 7. 
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at the same time to his home at Gibeah, with nv cther ret- 
inue than a band of volunteers, whose hearts God had touch- 
ed. Some murmurs of contempt were heard against him at 
Gibeah, where his prophetic gifts had already been derided, 
and some few “ men of Belial” neglected to bring him pres- 
ents; but he held his peace, waiting for an opportunity to 
prove himself worthy of the crown by his services te his 
people.” 

§ 5. That opportunity soon arrived. During the later 
years of Samuel the enemies of Israel had gained strength, 
and this was one chief reason of the desire for a king.” We 
have seen the Philistines in possession of the citadel of Gib- 
eah, and now we meet again with the enemy whom Jeph- 
thah had subdued. Nahash’* the Ammonite marched against 
Jabesh-gilead, and would only listen to the offer of a capitu- 
jation on the cruel and shameful terms of putting out the 
right eyes of all the people and laying it as a disgrace on* 
Israel. The men of Jabesh obtained a delay of seven days, 
and sent for help to Saul at Gibeah. Saul was returning 
with his cattle from the field when he heard the ery of the 
people at the tidings. Then, as we read of the other cham- 
pions of Israel, the spirit of Jehovah came upon him, and he 
summoned Israel to the field by a token as powerful as the 
“fiery cross” of the Geelic chiefs. Cutting a yoke of oxen 
into small pieces, he sent them throughout all Israel, declar- 
ing that so it should be done to the oxen of him who came 
not out after Saul and Samuel.” When the forces were 
numbered in Bezek, there were 300,000 warriors of Israel, 
and 30,000 of Judah. On the sixth day of the truce, the 
men of Jabesh received Saul’s promise of help before to-mor- 
row’s noon, and they sent word to Nahash that they would 
place themselves in his hands. In the morning watch, Saul, 
with his army in three divisions, fell upon the unsuspecting 
Ammonites, and slaughtered them till the heat of the day 
put an end to the pursuit. His triumph was adorned by an 
act of regal clemency. The people called on Samuel to put 
to death the men who had despised the new-made king ; but 
Saul declared that not a man should be put to death on that 
day, in which Jehovah had saved Israel.” 


26 1 Sam. x. 17-27. himself should be particularly ob- 
27 Comp. 1 Sam. xii. 12, served; as should also the separate 
* The name signifies serpent, and| enumeration of Judah, which agrees 
furnishes an indication of Ophite| with what we have before noticed. It 
worship among the Ammonites. may also indicate the time when the 
This association of Samuel with | narrative was written. ™ 1 Sam xi 
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Having thus given proof of his merit, Saul was again sox 
emnly inaugurated into his kingdom. For this purpose Sam- 
ue! called the assembled hosts to follow him to Gilgal, and 
there they held a high festival, with sacrifices to Jehovah, 
But their joy was not unmingled. The time was come for 
Samuel to lay down his judicial office ; and the hoary proph- 
et, protesting his own integrity in the sight of those before 
whom he had walked from his childhood to that day, and 
whose voice now bore witness to his words, reasons with 
them of all that God had done for them from the time that 
Jacob went down to Egypt till that hour. He recalls their 
deliverance from Egypt, from Sisera, from the Philistines, 
and from the King of Moab; their idolatries and their re- 
pentances, and the missions of Jerubbaal and Bedan,” and 
Jephthah and Samuel; and yet, he adds, when Nahash came 
against them, they must needs have a king, though Jehovah 
their God was their king. Now then they had their king, 
set over them by Jehovah, and it rested with them whether 
his kingdom should be established. If they would fear Je- 
hovah and serve Him, and keep His law, both king and peo- 
ple should continue to be His; but if they were rebellious, 
His hand would be against them, as it had been against their 
fathers. Then pointing to the sky, which had been brilliant 
with the unchanging clearness of an eastern June (for it was 
the season of the wheat-harvest), he prayed to God, who 
sent the portent of a thunder-storm to confirm his words. 
The terrified people confessed their latest sin, and besought 
Samuel to pray for them that they might not die. He com- 
forted them with the promise of the future, warning them 
not to let the sense of past guilt lead them into further sin, 
and protested that he would never cease to pray for them, 
and to teach them the good and right way. 

With these words of comfort, Samuel closed his public life 
as the sole judge of Israel. But his office did not entirely 
cease ; for, as we have seen, “he judged Israel all the days of 
his life.” In his subsequent relations to Saul, there is clear- 
ly more than the sort of authority which the later prophets 
never veased to exercise as special messengers of Jehovah to 


31 Jerubbaal is a surname of Gide-| other name for Samson. But as it 
on. As the name of Bedan occurs] is clear that the Book of Judges is 
in the Book of Judges, various con-| not a complete record of the period 
jectures have been formed as to the! of which it treats, it is possible that 
person meant. Some maintain him | Bedan was one of the judges whosa 
to he the Jair mentioned in Judg. x. | names are not preserved in it. 
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reprove the sins of the king and direct him on great occa 
sions. Samuel’s is a power constantly present to check the 
waywardness of Saul, and at last reversing his election and 
designating his successor. 

§ 6. The preceding events occupied the first year of 
Saul’s reign.*? In the second, he set to work systematical- 
ly to deliver Israel from their enemies. He gathered a 
chesen band of 3000 men, two-thirds being with him in the 
camp at Michmash and the hills of Bethel,” and the other 
1000 at Gibeah, with his son JonaTHan, whose name now 
first appears in the history. Jonathan’s successful attack on 
the Philistine garrison in the hill of Geba opposite Michmash 
was the signal for Saul’s summoning the Israelites to the war. 
His trumpet sounded through all the land, and his camp was 
fixed at Gilgal, the scene of his inauguration, and the old 
camp of Joshua. The Philistines answered the challenge 
with an immense army, comprising 30,000 chariots and 6000 
horsemen, besides infantry without number, and encamped at 
Michmash, on the highlands which Saul had abandoned. The 
Israelites fled to woods and caves and the fastnesses of the 
rocks, while even the warriors trembled as they followed 
Saul. The king waited impatiently at Gilgal for the seven 
days within which Samuel had promised to come and offer 
sacrifice, while his forces were rapidly dispersing.** On the 
seventh day he ventured to begin the sacrifices himself; 
and he had just ended the burnt-offering, when Samuel ar- 
rived, and asked him what he had done. Saul pleaded the 
danger of the Philistines coming down the pass to attack him 
at Gilgal; but Samuel declared that he had acted with sinful 
folly, and uttered the first intimation thus early in his reign 
of what he had already threatened in case of disobedience,” 
that his kingdom should not be lasting, for Jehovah had al- 
ready sought out “a man after his own heart, to be captain 
over his people.” After this threat, which seems to have 
been uttered privately to Saul, Samuel went away to Gibeah, 


Sale san, xii. Bethel” of the text. On the other 

*8 Michirash is probably the mod-| side of the ravine was Geba, with its 
ern Micimas, a village about seven | Philistine garrison, the furthest pest 
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and Saul followed with his little band of only 600 men and 
encamped on the south side of the ravine, on the north of 
which lay the Philistines. He was joined at Gibeah by the 
high-priest Abiah, the son of Ahitub, son of Phinehas, son of 
Eli, and it would seem that the ark was brought up for the 
time from its house at Kirjath-jearim.*° Meanwhile the Phil- 
istines overran the country from their head-quarters at Mich- 
mash, whence three bands of spoilers issued forth. Nosmith 
was suffered to work in Israel, but the people went to the 
camps of the Philistines to sharpen their tools; Saul and 
Jonathan alone had swords and spears.** 

An unhoped-for deliverance was effected by God’s blessing 
on the courage of Jonathan. Familiar as he must have be- 
come during the encampment at Michmash with the ravine 
at its foot, he planned a surprise of the Philistine camp with- 
out the knowledge of his father or the high-priest, but trust- 
ing in Jehovah, with whom, said he, “ there is no restraint to 
save by many or by few.”** With one faithful comrade, his 
armor-bearer, who fully shared his spirit,” he climbed up the 
opposite side of the ravine between two sharp crags, named 
Bozez and Seneh. They had resolved to show themselves to 
the Philistines, and to draw an omen from the words with 
which they might be received; and accordingly when the 
Philistines, who took them for two Hebrews wandering out 
of their hiding-places, said to them, “Come up, and we will 
show you something,” Jonathan concluded that Jehovah 
had delivered them into the hands of Israel. Climbing with 
hands and feet up the face of the precipice, which was sup- 
posed to make the camp impregnable, Jonathan fell upon the 
enemy, his armor-bearer slaying after him."* They killed at 
this first onset about twenty men, and the rest were seized by 
a panic, which was increased by an earthquake, so that they 
went on striking down each other. The Hebrews who fre- 
quented the camp of the Philistines now turned against them ; 
and others came out of the caves with which those rocks 
abound to join in the slaughter. The scene was witnessed 
with amazement by the watchmen in Saul’s camp at Gibeah ; 
and on counting the people, it was discovered that Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer had left the camp. Saul bade the high- 
priest to bring the ark, that he might consult Jehovah; but, 
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as the noise in the Philistine camp increased, he rushed to 
the pursuit, driving the foe down the pass of Bethaven as far 
as Aijalon, the very ground over which Joshua had pursued 
the Canaanites in his most memorable victory. The pursuit 
was, however, hindered by the exhaustion of the people, con- 
sequent on Saul’s rash vow devoting to a curse the man who 
should taste food till sunset. They were passing through 
one of those woods where the wild bees build their combs in 
the branches in such numbers that the honey drops from the 
trees, and no man dared even to carry his hand to his mouth 
for fear of Saul’s oath, when Jonathan, who had now rejoin- 
ed the army, dipped the end of his staff in a honey-comb and 
put it to his mouth. His sense of new life caused him to in- 
veigh bitterly against his father’s vow, of which he was now 
informed for the first time. When evening came, the famish- 
ed people flew upon the spoil, and began to eat the cattle 
with the blood. Saul reproved their sin, and, building an 
altar, the first that he built to Jehovah, he bade the people 
bring each his ox or sheep and slay it there. He then pre- 
pared to continue the pursuit by night; but the high-priest 
reminded him that all this time they had not asked counsel 
of God. Saul now inquired if he should pursue the Philis- 
tines, but the oracle was silent. He set himself to find the 
hidden sin, swearing by the life of Jehovah that the man 
should die, were it Jonathan hisownson. As no one answer- 
ed, he cast lots, with prayer to God, between the people on 
one side, and himself and Jonathan on the other, and Saul 
and Jonathan were taken. A second lot fell on Jonathan, and 
Saul would have kept his oath, but the people interposed to 
save their champion’s life. So Saul returned from the pur- 
suit of the Philistines.** 

The “ War of Michmash,” as the above campaign is called, 
was followed by a series of victories over all the other ene- 
mies of Israel, Moab, Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zobah, 
the Philistines again, and the Amalekites, of whom more 
will presently be said. This is the brightest period of the 
life of Saul, who now assumed his full royal state: he “ took 
the kingdom.” His own family made a goodly show. 
Besides Jonathan, his court was graced by two sons, Ishui 
and Melchi-shua, and two daughters, Merab and Michal, the 
children of his wite Ahinoam, daughter of his father’s sister 
Ahimaaz.** His standing army of 3000 men was command- 

“11 Gam. xiv. 1-46. There are] 421 Sam. xiv. 48, 49. 
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ed by his uncle, AnneRr, the son of Ner, one of the noblest 
men and greatest warriors in the history of Israel ;“* and he 
had a body-guard of Benjamites, chosen for their beauty and 
stature, as runners and messengers, of whom David after- 
ward became the chief.*° These two commanders sat at the 
king’s table*® with Jonathan, whose seat was opposite his 
father’s. In recruiting these guards, the king acted in the 
arbitrary manner which Samuel had predicted ; “when he 
saw any strong man, or any valiant man, he took him to 
himself”? The herds of cattle, which formed the chief part 
of the royal wealth, and the servants who had the charge 
of them, were under a chief officer, corresponding to the con- 
stable (comes stabuli) of the medizeval monarchies, who had 
constant access to the king’s presence. Saul gave this office 
to an Edomite, named Doeg, who became infamous as the 
slayer of the priests."* Even the high-priest, as we have 
seen, attended the commands of the king, both in the camp 
and court, with the sacred ephod, as a means of consulting 
the divine will; and Saul assumed the power of giving him 
orders at all times through his messengers ;* so far had the 
theocracy sunk from that state in which the people used to 
stand before the tabernacle, to receive the sole behests of 
Jehovah their king through the prophet and the priest ! 
Whether sitting at table with these officers, whose attend- 
ance was especially required on the new moon and other 
festive days, or whether he appeared in public, surrounded 
by his body-guard, the king was distinguished by a_ tall 
spear, suited to his stature, which was “placed beside his 
chair when he rested, and by his pillow when he slept, and 
which he wielded with terrible effect in battle, where the 
mightiest weapons of Israel were the spear of Saul and the 
bow of Jonathan.*” He wore over his arms a royal diadem 
and a golden armlet.** He loved to hear the acclamations 
of the people, and the songs with which the women greeted 
him as they came out of the cities of Israel, to welcome his 
return from battle and to receive robes of scarlet and orna- 
ments of gold from the spoil.” 


cousin (see the pedigree in Notes and| *° A Syrian, according to the LXX 
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§ 7. Such was Saul’s outward state during the first of the 

three periods into which we may divide his reign. But be: 
neath it all was the remembrance of the doom pronounced 
by Samuel at Gilgal, and rendered irrevocable by Saul’s con 
duct during the second stage of his career. He seems like 
one impelled by the intoxication of power to brave the very 
fear that haunted him, and an act of open disobedience to 
God determined his fate. 
_ Amid his career of victory over the surrounding heathen, 
which tended to the twofold object of giving Israel the 
promised bounds of their possession and of punishing those 
nations for their past sins, Saul received a special commis: 
sion to execute the vengeance long since denounced on 
Amalek for their treacherous attack on Israel in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai.’ The command was given by the mouth of 
Samuel, and enforced by an appeal to Saul’s allegiance to 
Jehovah’s word by the prophet who had anointed him, He 
was commanded to destroy Amalek utterly, man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass. He mus- 
tered the forces of Israel, 200,000 infantry, besides 10,000 
of Judah, at Telaim, on the edge of the southern desert. 
Having first warned the old allies of Moses, the Kenites, to 
depart from among the Amalekites,” he fell upon the tents 
of the tribe, and pursued them with great slaughter from 
Havilah to Shur, on the frontier of Egypt.** Agag, their 
king or sheikh, was taken prisoner ; but all the rest of the 
people were put to death, clearly showing that Saul was not 
moved to disobedience by any feelings of humanity. There 
can be no doubt that Agag was spared to add splendor to 
Saul’s triumphant return, as a king making war for himself 
rather than as the servant of Jehovah. The spoil was dealt 
with in like manner; and here the people shared the sin, 
sparing all the best of the cattle and all that was valuable, 
and destroying all that was vile and refuse. It was doubt- 
less true in part, as Saul afterward declared, that he would 
have offered some of the cattle in sacrifice to God; but the 
chief motive in sparing them was clearly to enrich his foi- 
lowers with the spoil. Instead of pursuing the campaign 
and finishing the destruction of the fugitives, he returned by 
way of Carmel” to the old camp of Gilgal. 

Meanwhile Samuel had been commanded to meet him at 


531 Sam. xv. 1-3; comp. Ex. xvii. 5° A place in the extreme south of 
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that place for the second time. The word of Jehovah had 
declared to the prophet that mysterious change in the divine 
purpose which is so often expressed by one striking word: 
“It repenteth me, that I have set up Saul to be king.” The 
old man’s affection for Saul overflowed in tears and cries of 
prayer all the night, but in the morning he rose up to fulfill 
his hard commission. No interview recorded in history has 
a deeper moral significance. Elated with his victory, and re- 
solved to brave out the voice of conscience, Saul meets Sam- 
uel with affected pleasure, and anticipates inquiry by claim- 
ing the praise of a duty well discharged: “ Blessed be thou 
of Jehovah! I have performed the commandment of Jeho- 
vah !” “ What meaneth, then,” rejoined Samuel, “ this bleat- 
ing of sheep, and this lowing of oxen?” Descending one 
more step in prevarication, and trying to evade the responsi- 
bility of the act, Saul replied that the people had reserved 
these for sacrifice, while they had destroyed the rest; but 
Samuel cuts short his excuses by bidding him hear the word 
of Jehovah. Before pronouncing the fatal sentence, he re- 
minds him of his low estate before God exalted him, and 
asks why he had disobeyed the command of God. . Saul re- 
peats the same excuse, with another attempt to throw the 
responsibility on the people, and a word thrown in to propi- 
tiate the prophet, “to sacrifice unto Jehovah, thy God, in Gil- 
gal.” Then Samuel proclaims that eternal principle of mor- 
al duty in condemnation of every attempt to propitiate God, 
and yet to retain our sin and have our own way: “ Hath Je- 
‘hovah as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of Jehovah! BrnoLp, TO OBEY IS BETTER 
THAN SACRIFICE, and to hearken than the fat of rams. For 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft,” and stubbornness is as 
iniquity and idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the word of 
Jehovah, He hath also rejected thee from being king.” Over- 
whelmed with remorse, Saul confessed his fault, though still 
pleading. that he had done it for fear of the people, and pray- 
ed Samuel to pardon his sin, and to turn back and join him 
in worshiping Jehovah. Samuel refused, and reiterated the 
-sentence. As he turned to depart, Saul caught at his proph- 
et’s mantle, but only to receive a new sign of his fate. The 
mantle was rent, and Samuel said that even so had Jehovah 
rent the kingdom of Israel from Saul, and given it to a neigh- 
bor of his, who was better than himself. He confirmed the 
sentence by a solemn asseveration: “THE STRENGTH OF Is: 


§7 A sin against which Saul was most zealous, 
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RAEL will not lie nor repent, for He is not a man that he 
should repent!” It is beyond the power of human judgment 
to decide what might have been the result, even at this last 
moment, if Saul had betaken himself to public humiliation 
and importunate prayer ; but his only prayer was to be saved 
from public humiliation, He entreated Samuel to honor him 
before the people by turning again to join in the sacrifices. 
Samuel consented, but he used the opportunity to inflict the 
sentence of deathon Agag. He sent tor the King of Amalek, 
who approached with every mark of outward deference, be- 
lieving that “ the bitterness of death was past.” The pity we 
are tempted to feel for him is silenced by Samuel’s declara- 
tion of the justice of his doom: “ As thy sword hath made 
women childless, so shall thy mother be childless among 
women.” And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord 
in Gilgal. 

This was Samuel’s last interview with Saul, for whom he 
still retained that affection which is a strong tribute to the 
better features of Saul’s character. While Saul went to his 
royal residence at Gibeah Samuel returned to his house at 
Ramah, where he mourned for Saul with a prolonged bitter- 
ness which at last incurred the reproof of God, who had new 
work for him to perform in the designation of Saul’s succes- 
sor. Meanwhile Jehovah’s repentance at having made Saul 
king is emphatically repeated.” 

§ 8. Samuel was recalled from the indulgence of his grief 
by a command to fill a horn with the consecrated oil laid up 
in the tabernacle, and to go to Bethlehem, where God had 
chosen a king among the sons of JEssE, the grandson of Boaz 
and Ruth,” and the heir of their wealth and distinetion inthe 
city. ‘To remove his fear of Saul’s anger, the prophet is di- 
rected to take with him a heifer, and to invite Jesse to a 
sacrifice. His arrival caused much alarm, but he assured the 
elders that he came in peace, and bade them and the house 
of Jesse to sanctity themselves for the sacrifice. There the 
family of Jesse made a goodly show. ‘To his distinction as 
the chief man of the city, he added that of an age remarkable 
in those degenerate days,” and he was surrounded by all his 
eight sons, except the youngest, who seems to have been of 
small consideration in the family, and accordingly was sent 
abroad to tend the sheep. Struck with the noble figure of 
the eldest son, Eliab, the very counterpart of Saul, Samuel 
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said to himself, “Surely the anointed of Jehovah is before 
me:” but he was warned not to judge a second time by so 
false a standard. Jehovah said to him, “Look not on his 
countenance, or on the height of his stature, because I have 
refused him ; for it is not as man seeth; for man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but Jehovah looketh on the heart.” 
In like manner the prophet rejected Abinadab, the second, 
Shammah, the third, and all the rest of the seven. Samuel 
asked Jesse, “ Are all thy children here?” No; there still 
remained the youngest, who was with the sheep. “Send and 
tetch him,” said the prophet, “for we will not sit down till 
he come.” Soon there entered a fair youth, with reddish or 
auburn hair, and keen bright eyes,” his beautiful countenance 
flushed with his healthy occupation, and his whole aspect 
pleasant to behold. Then Jehovah said to Samuel, “ Up and 
anoint him: for this is he!” In the presence of his brethren 
Samuel poured the horn of sacred oil upon his head, and then 
returned to his house at Ramah, having performed his last 
public act. From that day forth the Spirit of Jehovah came 
on Davin (“ the beloved”), for such was the name of Jesse’s 
youngest son, the new “root” of the princely tribe of Judah, 
the first true King of Israel, and the greatest, since Abraham, 
of the progenitors of the Curist, who, as David’s son, was 
‘* anointed ” in his anointing. 

This is all that we are distinctly told of David’s early life 
in Scripture, the simple records of which must not be con- 
taminated with the Oriental legends, nor even illustrated, 
without the greatest caution, from the Jewish traditions 
which are recorded by Josephus. It may be well here to no- 
tice the true authorities for the life of David. 

1. Each of the three prophets, with whom David lived in 
the closest intimacy, Samuel, Gad, and Nathan, wrote a me- 
moir of that part of his life which came respectively under 
their notice.” We may be quite sure that Samuel, from the 
time of his mission to Bethlehem, would watch David’s ca- 
reer with the deepest interest, and that he would record all 
that he could learn of him and his ancestry in the history of 
his own times, which we can not doubt to have beex the oc- 
cupation of his last years at Ramah, “the Book of the Proph 
et Samuel.” The close relation maintained between David 
and the prophet is shown by the former taking refuge with 
tbe latter when he fled from the court of Saul. Gad joined 
hxm in his wanderings, and lived at his court, and Nathan 
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was the faithful mentor of his later years. Though these 
books have not come down to us in their original form, we 
can not doubt that we have their substance, and generally 
their actual contents, in the Lirst and Second Books of Sam- 
uel, with 1 Kingsi. ii. Indeed it is strictly in accordance with 
the Hebrew idiom to read the passage in Chronicles, “ the 
book (or history) of Samuel the seer, and Nathan the prophet, 
and Gad the seer,” that is, their joint composition, which could 
then hardly be other than that which we still have under the 
double title of the Books of Samuel and of the Kings. 

2. Another contemporary authority was the “Chronicles 
(or State Papers) of King David,’ a record which David 
undertook with his characteristic love of truth and order. 
That the substance of this work is preserved in the “First 
Book of Chronicles” is clear from its very form, Beginning 
from Adam, with the genealogies, which the Jews justly re- 
garded as the basis of all history, and in them giving the 
most minute account of the tribe of Judah and the line of 
David,” it dismisses Saul with the genealogy of his family, 
and only breaks out into the form of a consecutive narrative 
with the battle in which he died, and from which the reign 
of David began.” The rest of the book is occupied entirely 
with the history of David. 

3. Of still deeper interest for the true knowledge of Da- 
vid as a man and as the servant of Jehovah are his Psatms, 
which serve as a mirror for his very nature, which we would 
venture to compare in this respect to Cicero’s letters, were 
there not a sort of profanation in naming the most earnest 
strains in which the heart of man has ever been poured out 
as in the sight of God, beside such revelations as a man of 
many infirmities chose to make to his familiar friends. There 
are many critical difficulties in deciding which of the Psalms 
are David’s and on what occasions they were written; what 
weight should be given to the titles (many certainly errone- 
ous), and what to internal evidence; but there remains an 
ample store of his own undoubted utterances, of the deepest 
interest not only for his own life, but in which his is the very 
pattern of the experience of humanity, and himself the type 
of the “Son of Man,” the true head of the human race, The 
“threefold cord” of personal experience, sympathetic utter- 
ance on behalf of humanity in general, and Messianic prophe- 
cy, must not be loosed in the vain attempt to discriminate 
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each strand. In some sense all that David aay of himself 
belongs to every servant of Jehovah, and to the chief servant 
and son, who was the antitype of all the rest. 

From these sources of information we can gather that Da- 
vid was of a beautiful, though not a commanding person, 
strong and agile, and endowed with the exquisite organiza- 
tion of the poet and the musician. As the youngest ina large 
family, he was subject to the scorn of his elder brothers, and 
his occupation as a shepherd was that which is usually allot- 
ted in the East to servants, women, and dependents, as we see 
in the cases of Rachel and Zipporah, Jacob and Moses. But 
these apparent disadvantages became the very life-springs 
of his manly and devout character. It is of course impossi- 
ble to draw the line of distinction between his life before and 
after his designation by Samuel; but we may well believe 
that those elements of character were already forming which 
began to shine forth when the Spirit of Jehovah came upon 
him. The lonely watches which he kept by night, amid the 
pastures for which Bethlehem was famed, opened his mind to 
revelations only surpassed by those made to later shepherds 
in the same fields at the advent of his Son and Lord. If he 
did not, like them, actually hear the heavenly host praising 
God and saying, “Glory to God in the highest! Peace on 
earth, good-will to man!” he was taught by the inward voice 
of God’s Spirit to utter the same strains to the music of his 
harp; and his Psalms show how he used the imagery spread 
out before his eyes by day and night." At this time he must 
have first acquired the art which gave him one of his chief 
claims to mention in after times, “ the sweet singer of Israel.”” 
But the character thus formed was not that of a religious re- 
cluse, unfitted for the active work of life. The personal prow- 
ess which he proved by his celebrated combat with a lion and 
a bear in defense of his father’s flocks,”* appears to have been 
also exercised in conflicts with Bedouin robbers or Philistine 
marauders; for, on his first introduction to Saul, he is already 
known as “a mighty valiant man, and a man of war” At 
the same time he had already a reputation for the prudence 
which distinguished him in after life, and which was doubtless 
the fruit of the self-reliance demanded by his position in his fa- 
ther’s house. It seems probable that he found congenial com- 
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anions in his nephews, Abishai, Joab, and Asahel, the sons of 
yeewisk and Amasa the son of Abigail, who were probably 
about his own age, and who afterward became his most fa- 
mous champions in war, though the cause of manya trouble, 
from their want of sympathy with the gentler side of his 
character. 

§ 9. To complete his qualifications for his future dignity, 
David was introduced to the court of Saul; and, after being 
displayed to the nation as a rival of the king even in warlike 
fame, his character was braced by a long persecution. The 
difficulties which appear on the comparison of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth chapters of Samuel, as they stand in our 
text,’ may arise from the interweaving of different narratives 
in an order not strictly chronological. There is an evident 
reason for placing the departure of Jehovah’s spirit from Saul 
in immediate contrast with its descent on David;” but the 
natural order of the events after David’s anointing will be 
found, we think, in the passage which occurs as a retrospect- 
ive episode in the story of Goliath.” The narrative is com- 
monly misunderstood by its not being seen that this victory 
was the crowning incident of a long campaign. 

Weare told that “ there was sore war against the Philistines 
all the days of Saul;”* and the whole system of God’s deal- 
ings with Israel justifies our supposing that Saul’s crowning 
act of disobedience was followed by a fresh assault of these 
enemies. The Philistines gathered their armies at Ephes- 
dammim (the Bounds of Blood), between Shochoh and Aze- 
kah, on the border between their own great plain and the 
highlands of Judah.* Saul and the men of Israel were gath- 
ered to oppose them ;"° and among those who followed him 
were the three eldest sons of Jesse—Eliab, Abinadab, and 
Shammah."* Not on one occasion only, but habitually, as 
we judge from the nature of the case, Jesse sent David to in- 
quire of his brothers’ welfare and to supply their wants.” 
With his natural courage animated by the knowledge of his 
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high destiny, we may be assured that David would not neg- 
lect the opportunity afforded, by his visits to the camp to 
begin irregular essays in the art of war. The taunt of his 
brother Eliab that he had come down, in “ the pride and naugh- 
tiness of his heart, to see the battle,””® seems to breathe jeal- 
ousy rather than contempt. ‘The supposition that he had en- 
gaged in successful skirmishes with the Philistines as a vis: 
itor to the camp, and that, like King Alfred, he had relieved 
the tedium of the watches by his minstrelsy, will account for 
his being known to Saul’s servants as “a mighty valiant man, 
and a man of war,and prudent in affairs,” as well as “cun- 
ning in playing on the harp.”” 

Meanwhile the mind of Saul was oppressed by this new 
war, and by the foresight of the fate denounced by Samuel. 
“The spirit of Jehovah,” which had descended upon him 
when he was anointed, now “departed from him, and an evil 
spirit from Jehovah terrified him.” His servants, who be- 
gan to experience the terrible caprices of a despot’s incipient 
madness, advised him to try the charms of music, always 
powerful against melancholy, and believed in the East to 
possess a magical influence over wild and venomous beasts as 
well as savage men. Saul consented, and sent to Bethlehem 
for David, who was recommended to him on the grounds just 
now stated. Jesse sent his son with a present to the king; 
and that harp, which has since cheered many a perturbed 
spirit, refreshed the soul of Saul and dispelled his evi! fancies.” 
The narrator of this incident very naturally connects the fa- 
vor gained by David’s success with his ultimate advancement 
at the court of Saul, who obtained Jesse’s consent to David’s 
remaining with him, and made him his armor-bearer.” But 
it does not follow that this took place at once; and such a 
view is quite inconsistent with the plain statement that Da- 
vid returned from Saul to feed his father’s sheep at Bethle- 
hem.™ His departure from the court explains Saul’s forget- 
fulness, and Abner’s ignorance of his person and family.“ 
The commander of the forces was not likely to trouble him- 
self about the young shepherd-minstrel; and, to say nothing 
of the proverbially short memory of kings for their benefac- 
tors, Saul had chiefly seen him in his hours of madness. Such 
is what we may safely infer to have been the course of events 
before the encouuter with Goliath, without professing to de 
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cide whether they all occurred during the encampment oppo 
site to Ephes-dammim, or in part at an earlier period of the 
campaign.” 

Let us return to the hostile armies at Ephes-dammim, The 
camps of Philistia and Israel were pitched upon two heights, 
separated by the valley of Elah, across which the hosts con- 
fronted one another in battle array morning after morning. 
A strange cause delayed their conflict. LEvery morning a 
champion of Gath, named Goriatn," came forth out of the 
camp of the Philistines, and stalked down into the valley to 
offer single combat. His height was six cubits and a span; 
he was armed in full panoply of brass (a rare thing in those 


The Champion of the Philistines. 


days, and especially among the Israelites) 


mail weighing 5000 shekels. 


* The above view of the course of 
events assumes the correctness of the 
received text. 
MS. of the LXX. would lead us to 
suppose that David was retained at 
the court of Saul from his first intro- 
duction, growing in his favor and be- 
coming hig armor-bearer (1 Sam. 
xvi. 14-23). In that capacity he 
was about the king’s person when 
Goliath defied the armies of Israel (1 
Sam. xvii, 1-11), and he stepped 
forth in the midst of the veteran war- 
riors to accept the challenge (1 Sam. 
xvii. 82).  Saul’s remonstrance is 
certainly capable of being understood 
as addressed to a youth known and 
loved, and for whose safety he feared ; 


though, if David had been Saul’s! 


armor - bearer, we can scarcely un- 
derstand his not having proved the 
weight of his armor, or his preference 
for the simple weapons of a shepherd 
(1 Sam. xvii. 38-40), The difficul- 
ties seem to be very plausibly re- 
moyed by the omission of xvii. 12-31, 
and xvii. 55—xviii. 5; but whence 
did the Hebrew and the other MSS. 
of the LXX. obtain those passages ? 
If not integral parts of the text in 
the place where they stand, they must 
at least be portions of some of the 
ancient records of David’s life; and 
we still have to encounter the diffi- 
culty of finding their proper place in 
the narrative, for we can not treat 
them as apocryphal. 
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,” and a coat of 
His spear-head of iron, a metal 


® Tt has been conjectured that he 
was one of the giant race of the Reph- 
aim, some of whom took refuge from 
the Ammonites with the Philistines 
(Deuteron. ii. 20, 21; 2 Samuel xxi. 
22). His height is variously stated ; 
in the Hebrew text six cubits and a 
span (or 11 feet 44 inches, taking the 
cubit at 21 inches); by the LXX. 
and Josephus, four cubits and a span 
(7 feet 103 inches). There is alsosome 
confusion about his name; as Elha- 
nan is said to have slain a Goliath of 
Gath whose description is like that 
of the text (2 Sam. xxi. 19); but the 
parallel passage in 1 Chron. xx. 5 
gives ‘‘Lahmi, the brother of Go- 
jliath the Gittite.” From these two 
passages we may infer that a certain 
giant of Gath, whose name, Rapha, 
seems to connect him with the Reph- 
aim, had five sons, Goliath, Ishbibe- 
nob, Saph, Lahmi, and a fifth who 
is not named, but distinguished as 
having six fingers and toes on each 
hand and foot. We may here men- 
tion the ancient poem on David’s 
victory over Goliath, which is ap- 
pended to the Psalms in the LXX., 
but which scarcely reads like David’s 
own composition. 

87 Comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 19-22. Even 
|when Saul gives David his own ar- 
mor, we read of a brazen helmet and 
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ther much rarer than brass, weighing 600 shekels, and its 
shaft was like a weaver’s beam. Before him marched an ar- 
mor-bearer, carrying his shield; and the whole description 
resembles, what it perhaps suggested, the poet’s moon-like 
orb of Satan’s shield, and his spear like “the mast of some 
great ammiral.” With a voice answering to his form, he de- 
manded of “ the servants of Saul” to find a warrior to meet 
him, a free-born Philistine, and proposed that the nation 
whose champion was defeated should serve the other. His 
appearance struck dismay into Saul and all his people; they 
stood motionless throughout the day; and at length, the de- 
fiance having been repeated in the evening, both armies re- 
tired to their camps.* 

This scene had been repeated for forty days, when David 
returned to the camp, on a visit to his brethren. He reached 
the circle of baggage outside the camp at the moment when 
both armies were drawn up, and the battle-cry was already 
raised. The temptation was irresistible. He left the bread 
and parched corn and cheeses, which he had brought as pres- 
ents for his brothers and their captain, with the guard of the 
baggage, and ran into the ranks where his brethren stood. 
As he spoke to them, the champion of Gath approached and 
uttered his defiance, and all who stood near fled before him. 
The Spirit which rested upon David moved him with indig- 
nation at such a reproach on Israel. “ Who,” he asked, “is 
this Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the living 
God?” The by-standers told him that Saul would give his 
daughter to the man who should kill the Philistine, and en- 
rich him greatly, and make his house free in Israel. Heed- 
less of the taunts of Eliab, who rebuked his presumption with 
the authority of an elder brother, David repeated his inquir- 
ies till his words came to the ears of Saul. When brought 
before the king he bade Israel dismiss their fear, for he 
would go and fight with the Philistine. Not with proud 
contempt, but with generous anxiety, Saul reminded him 
that he was but a youth, and the Philistine a warrior from 
his youth. But David had a shepherd’s exploits against 
wild beasts, not to boast of, but to plead in support of his 
faith, that “ Jehovah, who had delivered him out of the paw 
of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, would deliver him 
out of the hand of the Philistine.” “Go! and Jehovah be 
with thee !” said Saul, his own early trust in God revived by 
the contagion of example. He armed David for the combat 
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in his own armor, and girded him with his own sword ; but 
David, after the first. few steps, cast them off as an untried 
encumbrance and betook himself to those shepherds’ weapons, 
for their skill in which we have already seen that his country- 
men were famous. The only arms of David were his shep- 
herd’s staff and sling, with five pebbles which he took from 
the water-course and placed in his pouch. The Philistine’s 
scorn for the ruddy youth swelled into rage at the mode of 
his attack: “Am Ia dog,” he asked, “that thou comest to 
me with staves?” He seems to have overlooked the sling, 
“and he cursed him by his gods.” David answered his 
threats with the calm certainty of victory which befitted a 
champion who avowed that the battle was Jehovah’s. Both 
advanced, David with the swiftness of foot for which he was 
famous ; but before his foe came close, he took a stone from 
his bag ‘and slung it into the forehead ‘of the Philistine, who 
fell to the eround upon his face. David rushed in and stood 
upon him, and, drawing the Philistine’s own sword from its 
sheath, cut off his head. At this sight the Philistine army 
fled, pursued by Israel with great slaughter as far as Gath, 
and even to the gates of Ekron, whence the victors returned 
to spoil their camp. David’s own trophies were the head, 
the armor, and the sword of the fallen champion. The first 
he exposed at Jerusalem; the second he put in his own tent ; 

and the last he laid up in the tabernacle at Nob, till he took 
At for his own weapon in his time of need.” 

As David had gone forth to the encounter, Saul had asked 
Abner whose son the young man was, but Abner could not 
tell him. Saul repeated the inquiry of David himself when 
Abner ushered the youth into his presence, with the head of 
the Philistine in his hand; and on learning his father’s name, 
Saul sent to ask Jesse to let David remain in his presence, 
and he made him his armor-bearer. But Saul gave him more 
than the sunshine of royal favor, the warm love of his im- 
pulsive nature ; while his son Jonathan conceived for David 
an aftection which at once ripened into one of those friend- 
ships that have become proverbial in history—the perfect 
union of the “friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 
They made a covenant, which was faithfully observed even 
when Saul became David’s s enemy, and, according to the cus- 
tom in such cases, Jonathan clothed David with his own gar: 
ments, to his sword and bow, and girdle.*° 
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In this new position, David confirmed the character for 
prudence which had at first been given him. Employed by 
the king in various important matters, he is repeatedly said 
to have “behaved himself wisely in all his ways,” “more 
wisely than all the servants of Saul,” and the reason is giv- 
en, “ Jehovah was with him.”** He needed all his prudence, 
for Saul’s love began soon to turn to jealousy. It is a very 
interesting question, whether any tidings of Samuel’s visit to 
Bethlehem had reached the court. It is alike difficult to un- 
derstand the keeping of such a secret, and the conduct of Saul 
and Jonathan to David if it had transpired. But something 
may be ascribed, on the one hand, to the jealousy between 
Judah and Benjamin,” which would lead the elders of Beth- 
lehem to keep a secret so vital to their tribe; or something, 
on the other supposition, to the fatalism of Saul and the ro- 
mantic generosity of Jonathan, combined with his faith in 
the providence of Jehovah. On the whole, we can hardly 
think that David was yet viewed as Saul’s anointed succes- 
sor, though Jonathan afterward recognizes him in that char- 
acter, and Saul openly denounces him as a rival.** The first 
occasion for this jealousy was given by the songs of the He- 
brew women, who came out of every city to greet the vic- 
tors on their return from the war with the Philistines ; and, 
as they trooped forth “singing and dancing, with tabrets, 
with joy, and instruments of music,” they added to their 
wonted acclamation, 

“* Saul hath slain his thousands,” 


the response of the whole chorus, 
‘¢ AND DAVID HIS TEN THOUSANDS.” 


From that hour Saul viewed David with the evil eye, and 
his fits of melancholy became charged with impulses of mur- 
der. On the very next day he twice cast his spear at David 
as he sat at the royal table, and David only escaped by flee- 
ing from Saul’s presence. The king’s saner hours were 
haunted by a jealous fear, which increased with David’s 
prosperity." He removed him from his office about his per- 
son, and made him captain over a thousand; but the only re- 
sult was that David became better known and more beloved 

17 Sam. xviii. 5, 14,15, 30. The] Besides other proofs of this, Ju- 
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very prosperous man, successor (1 Sam. xxiv. 20, xxvi. 25), 
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by ali the people.”* Saul ihen began to plot more system- 
atically against his life. He offered to perform the promise _ 
held out to the conqueror of Goliath by giving him his 
daughter Merab; urging him to win the prize by new enter- 
prises, in which he hoped he might fall by the hand of the Phil- 
istines. After all, when the time for the marriage arrived, 
Merab was given to another. Meanwhile Saul’s second 
daughter, Michal, had become enamored of David; and Saul, 
with the low cunning of a diseased mind, saw another op- 
portunity for his destruction. He employed his servants to 
demand of David a dowry which could only be procured by 
the slaughter of a hundred Philistines; but David went 
down with his own troop and slew two hundred, and laid 
their bloody spoils at Saul’s feet, thus at once disappointing 
the hope of his destruction, and leaving him no excuse for 
breaking his word.** He became the king’s son-in-law ; and, 
as Saul would naturally keep up appearances, this was prob- 
ably the occasion of his elevation to the command of the 
body-guard, a post only second to that of Abner.*’ David’s 
wife proved, like Jonathan, his faithful friend; for which 
Saul only hated him the more, and “ became his enemy con- 
tinually.” He no longer concealed his thoughts, but order- 
ed Jonathan and his courtiers to kill David. Jonathan, how- 
ever, tried the effect of an earnest remonstrance with his 
father, contriving that David should overhear the conversa- 
tion, so as to be assured of Saul’s real feelings, and the result’ 
was the restoration of David to Saul’s favor.*® 

§ 10. This reconciliation lasted only for a short time. Da- 
vid’s exploits in a new war with the Philistines again pro- 
voked the fury of Saul, who nearly pinned him to the wall 
with his spear for the second time. David fled to his house, 
round which Saul set a watch during the night, intending to 
kill him in the morning.” Michal saved her husband’s life 
by letting him down out of a window. She placed an im- 
age’ in his bed, and told Saul’s messengers that he was sick. 
Saul’s persistent demand to have him brought to him exposed 
the deception, which Michal boldly justified. Meanwhile 
David went to Samuel at Ramah, and dwelt with him at 
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Naiotb (the pastures), near the city, among the “ schools of 
the prophets,” where David doubtless cultivated his native 
gifts of psalmody by more systematic instruction than he 
had yet received. When the messenger sent by Saul to take 
him saw the company of the prophets prophesying, with 
Samuel at their head, the Spirit of God fell upon them also, 
and they prophesied. This was repeated thrice; and at last 
Saul went himself. No sooner had he reached the well of 
Sechu, at the foot of the hill of Ramah, than the Spirit of 
God came upon him, and he prophesied all the way as he 
went to Naioth. There he stripped off his outer clothes, and 
fell down before Samuel, prophesying all that day and night. 
Well might this melancholy exhibition of reluctant homage, 
so different from his first willing reception of the divine spirit, 
cause the repetition of the surprise then uttered in scornful 
incredulity, but now grounded in sad experience, which gave 
new force to the proverb, “Is Saul also among the proph- 
ets 22301 

Saul seems to have returned from Ramah, professing to 
be reconciled to David, whom he expected to resume his place 
at court ;'"’ but David only left his refuge at Ramah to ap- 
peal to Jonathan against his father’s persecution.’** He ob- 
tained his friend’s consent to a decisive experiment on Saul’s 
intentions, and they arranged a meeting, at which David was 
to learn his fate. At the same time they renewed their cov- 
enant, with the remarkable addition of the oath which Jon- 
athan required of David, evidently in anticipation of his suc- 
ceeding to the crown: “Thou shalt not cut off thy kindness 
from my house forever; no! not when Jehovah hath cut off 
the enemies of David every one from the face of the earth ;” 
and David solemnly ratified this covenant for his descend- 
ants as well as himself, and afterward observed it faithful- 
ly.’* The next day was the feast of the new moon; and in- 
stead of appearing at the king’s table, David hid himself in 
the place agreed upon with Jonathan, a great. heap of stones, 
called Ezel, in a field near the residence of Saul. Saul sat 
down to the banquet with Abner and Jonathan, and said 
nothing of David’s absence, but found an excuse for him in 
his own mind on the ground of ceremonial uncleanness. On 
the second day, however, his suspicions were thoroughly 
roused, and he demanded of Jonathan the cause of David’s 
absence. Jonathan’s reply that he had given David leave 
to attend a family feast at Bethlehem (where, in fact, David 
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may have spent these two days), brought down his father’s 
rage upon his own head. With the deepest insult upon his 
birth, Saul taunted him with his friendship for David, told 
him that his kingdom would never be established during Da- 
vid’s life, and ordered him to fetch him, that he might be 
slain. When Jonathan remonstrated, Saul hurled his spear 
at him, as he had done twice before at David, and Jonathan 
left the room in fierce anger. The next morning he went 
out to the field where David was hiding ; and his manner of 
directing his attendant to gather up the arrows he shot gave 
David the signal to fly for his life. But first he came out from 
his hiding-place; and the friends renewed their covenant be- 
fore parting, and with embraces and tears, in which David 
was the more vehement, they parted only to meet again for 
one brief interview.’ It was reserved for David to give the 
last proof of his affection for Jonathan by his lamentation 
over his untimely fate, and the protection which he gave to 
his son Mephibosheth. Meanwhile he found himself a soli- 
tary exile, soon to be hunted “ like a partridge on the mount- 
ains.” 

The conqueror of Goliath now sought shelter from the Phil- 
istines ; but first he betook himself to Nob, where the taber- 
nacle then stood. The high-priest, Ahimelech,'” was alarm- 
ed at his coming alone ; but David pretended an urgent com- 
mission from Saul; and saying that he had appointed his serv- 
ants to meet him at a certain place, he asked five loaves of 
bread for himself and these imaginary attendants. The high- 
priest had none but the old show-bread, which had just been 
removed and replaced by the hot loaves, for it was the begin- 
ning of the Sabbath ; and he gave this to David, on his assur- 
ance that he and his attendants were undefiled. This act was 
in direct violation of the law; but our Lord refers to it as 
justified by necessity, in illustration of the great principle, 
““T will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” which overrides the 
mere letter of the positive law." David’s next care was 
to arm himself. With the ambiguous explanation that he 
had had no time to take his weapons because the king’s busi- 
ness required haste, he asked for a sword or spear; and the 
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high-priest gave him the sword of Goliath, which had been 
laid up behind the ephod. We can not think that David’s 
excuses imposed upon the high-priest, but rather that Ahim- 
elech’s readiness to aid him was a sign of his attachment to 
David’s cause, founded, perhaps, on some knowledge of his 
divine designation. Ifany such feeling influenced him, how- 
ever, he kept it to himself, and did not consult the oracle on 
David’s behalf, as Saul afterward charged him with doing, 
on the report of Doeg, his chief herdsman, who happened 
to witness the transaction.'** 

From Nob David fled to Achish, king of Gath; but the 
Philistine chieftains showed so quick a memory of his slaugh- 
ter of Goliath’” that he only saved his life by feigning the 
madness of a slavering idiot, and Achish dismissed him with 
contempt. He found a refuge for himself in the largest of 
the caves in the limestone rocks which border the Shefelah, 
or great maritime plain near Adullam, a city of Judah, not 
far from Bethlehem.”® Here he became established as an in- 
dependent outlaw. Besides his brethren, who fled to him 
from their neighboring native city, he was joined by all those 
classes who are ever ready for revolt—debtors, malcontents, 
and persons in distress, such as those who had eathered round 
Jephthah in his outlawry.’’ His father and mother he placed 
in safety with the King of Moab, a people with whom the fam- 
ily were connected through Ruth. We must not think of 
David in the Cave of Adullam as a rebel against Saul, but 

rather as an independent chieftain, making war from his own 
stronghold against the Philistines. Among his band of 400 
men, some performed deeds of valor which | gave them a per- 
manent precedence among his warriors “Two such trios 
were especially distinguished ; and among the second three 
was Abishai, the son of David’s sister Zeruiah, whose two 
other sons, Joab and Asahel, probably joined David at this 
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time, though not yet mentioned by name. To this period 
belongs the romantic story of the water of the well of Beth. 
lehem. David expressed a longing for the water of which he 
used to drink as a boy; and the three chief heroes cut their 
way through the army of the Philistines, which lay encamp- 
ed in the valley of Rephaim, to the gate of Bethlehem, and 
brought the water to David. But with self-denial like that 
of Alexandez in the desert of Gedrosia, and Philip Sidney in 
his thirst of death at Zutphen, David poured the water on 
the ground, exclaiming, “ Shall I drink the blood of these men, 
that have put their lives in jeopardy?” Another band, 
joined him here of men of Judah and Benjamin, under Ama- 
sai, the son of his other sister Abigail, and eleven men of Gad 
crossed the Jordan to his camp."** With them perhaps came 
the prophet Gap, who is now first mentioned. He had prob- 
ably been David’s companion in the prophetic school at Ra- 
mah, and may now have been sent by Samuel to counsel Da- 
vid by the word of Jehovah. 

By his direction, David left his concealment at Adullam 
for the forest of Hareth, among the hills of Judah ;‘* and Saul 
no sooner heard of his appearance, than he set out in person 
to hunt him down. The king had begun to distrust his own 
immediate followers. As he stood with them under a grove 
at Ramah he taunted the men of his own tribe as having no 
feeling for him, and as conspiring with his own son on be- 
half of David, from whom they could not expect the bene- 
fits which would doubtless be reserved for Judah.° None 
responded to the appeal but his Edomite officer, Doeg. He 
recounted what he had witnessed at Nob, artfully suppress- 
ing the tale by which David had deceived Ahimelech, and add- 
ing that the high-priest had asked counsel of the oracle for 
David. Ahimelech, summoned to Saul’s presence, denied the 
latter charge, and protested his ignorance of any treason on 
the part of David, whom he had treated as the king’s son-in- 
law, honored in his court and intrusted with his confidence. 
Saul’s fury regarded this plea as little as Ahimelech’s sacred 
character, and he called on his guards to slay him, with all 
the priests of Nob. When none obeyed, he repeated the or- 
der to Doeg, and this son Esau put to death eighty-five priests 
on that one day. Nor was this all. The city of Nob was 
given up to massacre, and men, womengchildren, and suck- 
lings, oxen, asses, and sheep, were all put to the sword. One 
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only of the sons of Ahimelech, named ALiathar, escaped and 
fled to David, who now saw with remorse the effect cf the 
deceit he had practiced on the high-priest in Doeg’s presence, 
and promised Abiathar his protection. We can not fail to 
- in this massacre the working of the curse on the house of 

le 38 

David had now in his camp not only a prophet, but the 
successor to the high-priesthood ; and he placed his move- 
ments under the guidance of the oracle of Jehovah. With 
this divine sanction, he overbore the fears of his follewers 
and fell upon the Philistines, who had plundered the thresh- 
ing-floors of Keilah, and were besieging the city. Having 
utterly defeated the Philistines, and gained great booty from 
them in cattle, David established himself in Keilah. Here 
Saul imagined he had caught him, as in a trap; and David, 
learning from God, by means of the sacred ephod, that the 
men of Keilah would give him up, left the city, with his little 
band, now amounting to 600 mcn, who were obliged to dis- 
perse themselves for safety.’’’ David moved from one lurk- 
ing-place to another in the wilderness of Ziph, while Saul was 
in constant search of him. It was at this juncture that the 
last interview took place between David and Jonathan, who 
found his friend in a certain wood, “and strengthened his 
hand in God,” assuring him that he should be king over Is- 
rael, and expressing the vain hope that he himself would be 
next to him. When they had again renewed their covenant, 
Jonathan retired to his house instead of rejoining his father. 
The Ziphites betrayed David’s movements to Saul, who left 
Gibeah in quest of him, preceded by the Ziphites, tracking 
his very footsteps like beaters after game. Thus hunted like 
a partridge over the hills of Judah, David fled to the wilder- 
ness of Maon, beyond Jeshimon, in the extreme south. Here 
Saul followed him so close that David fled from his rock of 
refuge toone side of a mountain, while the king was hunting 
for him on its other side; whence the place obtained the 
name of Sela-hammahlekoth (the rock of divisions). At 
length Saul was called away by the news of an invasion of 
the Philistines, and David betook himself to the dreary fast- 
nesses of the wilderness of Engedi, on the margin of the Dead 
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3000 men, chosen out of all Israel, to the pursuit of David 
and his little band, who were now hunted from rock to rock 
like the wild goats of that desert. It happened that Saul _ 
went alone into a cave where David and his men were hid- 
den in the lateral caverns. Urged to use so favorable an o 
Camel David contented himself with creeping behind the 
ing and cutting off the skirt of his robe. But his heart 
smote him even for this insult to the anointed of Jehovah. 
Following Saul out of the cave, he cried after him, “ My lord 
the king,” and bowing down before him, he showed him his 
skirt, as a proof that he had spared his life, and made a most 
pathetic appeal to the king’s forbearance, and protestation 
of his own innocence. The old impulsive affection of Saul 
burst the barriers of jealous hatred. David had called him 
“Father,” and with tears he responds, “Is this thy voice, 
my son David?” He confesses his injustice and David’s 
magnanimity, acknowledges the divine decree which had 
given the kingdom of Israel into the hand of David, and 
takes an oath of him not to cut off his name and house in 
Israel. Saul returned home, but David remained in his fast- 
nesses. '"° 
«bout this time Samuel died; and all Israel joined to 
mourn for him, with a bitterness doubtless enhanced by the 
fulfillment of his warnings concerning their chosen king. 
They buried him at his house at Ramah; and David, prob- 
ably feeling that the last restraint on Saul was now removed, 
retired southward to the fastnesses of the wilderness of Paran. 
Here occurred a very interesting episode in his adventures. 
There lived at Maon a descendant of Caleb, named Nabal, pos- 
sessed of great wealth. His flocks of 3000 sheep and1000 goats 
fed on the pastures of Carmel. His wife Abigail was intelli- 
gent and beautiful, but the man himself was a mean, miserable 
churl. As his own wife said, he was Nabal (a fool, implying 
wickedness) by nature and by name. Amid the festivities of 
his sheep-shearing David sent ten young men, with a friendly 
greeting, to ask Nabal fora present. The request. was found- 
ed on the security of his flocks:while David’s band had been 
near them; and it seems probable that Nabal had not only 
enjoyed immunity from any injury by the outlaws, but had 
even been protected by them from the Bedouin marauders, 
Such appears to have been David’s mode of occupying his 
followers, and obtaining subsistence in return for their serv- 
the plain is the fountain of Ain Jidy, | plain and lower declivity of the 
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ices. But Nabal spurned the request and denied the claim 
with contempt. “ Who is David ?” he asked, “and who is the 
son of Jesse? There be many servants nowadays that break 
away every man from his master!’ David received the 
message, and prepared to avenge the insult, vowing the death 
of every man of Nabal’s house. He took 400 men with him, 
and left 200 to guard the baggage—the first example of a proe 
portion which ‘afterward became a rule.” Meanwhile the 
prudent Abigail, being informed by a servant of her hus- 
band’s behavior, hastened to provide, without his knowledge, 
an abundant present of bread, parched corn, sheep ready 
dressed, skins of wine, clusters of raisins, and cakes of figs. 
Sending forward her servants with the asses thus loaded, she 
went to meet David just as he emerged from the passes of 
the hills. Not content with entreating his forbearance, she 
acknowledged himas the champion who ) fought the battles of 
Jehovah,and as the future leader of Israel. Deploring the - 
persecution he suffered from Saul, she used those powerful 
and oft-quoted figures: ‘ The soul of my lord shall be downd in 
the bundle of life with Jehovah thy God: and the souls of thine 
enemies, them shall He sling out, as out of the middle of a sling.” 
Her beauty and sense made a deep impression upon David. 
For the present, he sent her home in safety, accepting her 
gift, and thanking her for keeping him from shedding blood. 
Nabal had meanwhile feasted like a king till he was drunk ; 
so his wife kept her news till the morning. The shock was 
too great for his cowardice and avarice : “his heart died with- 
in him, and he became as a stone ;” and in ten days he died. 
Abigail found a new husband in David, whose wife Michal 
had been given by Saul to another; and about the same time 
David also married Ahinoam of Jezreel.™" 

Meanwhile Saul had forgotten the promises niade undet 
his transient impulse of kindness and repentance. David’s 
old enemies, the Ziphites, came to tell the king that he was 
again in the stronghold of Hachilah, east of Jeshimon, and 
Saul again led his chosen army of 3000 men, under Abner, 
in pursuit of him. Once more Saul fell into the power of 
David, and was magnanimously spared. Informed by his 
spies of the position of Saul’s camp, David went dewn with 
his nephew Abishai by night, and found Saul asleep by the 
side of Abner in the midst of his body-guard, with his well- 
known spear stuck into the ground beside his bolster. Abi- 
shai proposed to smite Saul to the earth with that spear which 
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had twice been hurled at David; but David left his fate in 
the hands of God, and refused to stretch forth his hand 
against Jehovah’s anointed. They took the spear and the 
cruse of water that was by his side and left the camp, where 
all were still sunk in a sleep sent by God. Retiring a safe 
distance to the top of a hill, David shouted to the people and 
to Abner, whom he taunted for the little care with which so 
valiant a man had watched over the king’s life! Saul knew 
the voice, and the scene of remonstrance, confession, and for- 
giveness was again repeated, but with some striking varia- 
tions. Saul begged David to return to him, promising not to 
harm him, and confessing that “he had played the fool;”' 
and when David would only trust his life to God and not to 
him, he parted from him with the words of prophetic blessing : 
“Blessed be thou, my son David, thou shalt both do great 
things, and also shalt still prevail.”’” 

This was their last interview ; for David, despairing of 
safety while within reach of Saul, resolved finally to seek 
shelter among the Philistines. Their power was now such 
that Saul could scarcely make head against them, much less 
pursue David into their country; and, in fact, he abandoned 
the attempt.’ David went, as before, to Achish king of 
Gath, no longer as a solitary fugitive, but with his whole 
household, and his band of 600 men. This force, and still 
more, perhaps, the knowledge that he had finally broken witi 
Saul, secured him respect, though the Philistine chieftains 
withheld from him their confidence. Achish assigned, for his 
residence and maintenance, the frontier city of Ziklag, which 
consequently belonged ever after to the kings of Judah." 
We have here the only note of time in the history of David’s 
wanderings. The whole time he spent in the country of the 
Philistines, that is, to his departure for Hebron after the 
death of Saul,”’® was a year and four months, or, according 
to the LXX. and Josephus, four months, or a little more. 
Whichever be the true reading, it suggests a reflection on 
the evils that sprang from his want of faith and patience for 
s0 short a period. His presence in Judah would have given 
an opportunity which Saul could hardly have refused for 
calling him forth as the champion of Israel. At all events, 
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he would have been at hana to retrieve the disaster, and 
would doubtless have been hailed as king by the united voice 
of Israel. As it was, however, his nation suffered a terrible 
defeat, which, instead of doing his best to avert, he narrowly 
escaped taking a share in inflicting ; his recognition as king 
of Israel was postponed for seven years and a half, at the 
cost of a civil war and the permanent alienation of Judah 
from the rest of Israel, and meanwhile he was involved in a 
course of pitiable deceit. He could not enjoy the protection 
of Achish without rendering him service against his country. 
So he sallied forth from Ziklag, but instead of attacking Israel, 
he fell upon the tribes of the southern desert of Shur, toward 
the confines of Egypt, the Geshurites, the Gezrites, and the 
Amalekites, and exhibited their spoil to Achish as having 
been won in the south of Judah, and from the allied tribes cf 
the Jerahmeelites and the Kenites. To guard against de 
tection, he put to the sword every man and woman of each 
settlement that he attacked. Achish himself was thorough- 
ly imposed upon, and put such unlimited confidence in David 
that he summoned him to join in a grand attack which the 
Philistines were preparing against Israel, and David sank so 
low as to boast of the courage he would display.’ The dis- 
trust of the other lords of the Philistines saved him from 
this dilemma. 

§ 11. We must now look back to Saul.* Since the death 
of Samuel and the flight of David, darkness had gathered 
about his declining path like clouds around the setting sun 
The prophetic inspiration which had once marked him as the 
servant of Jehovah found vent, as we have seen at Ramah, in 
‘ravings scarcely to be distinguished from those of his mad- 
ness. His religious zeal, always rash, as in the vow which se 
nearly cost the life of Jonathan, was now shown in deeds of 
sanguinary violence. If the slaughter of the, witches and 
necromancers be defended by the strict letter of the Mosaic 
law, which however Saul himself had long permitted te 
slumber,’” the massacre of the Gibeonites was the violation 
of a covenant which formed one of the sacred traditions of 
the nation, and was afterward visited as such on “the blood- 
stained house of Saul.”*° This deed may have been a sequel 
_to Saul’s inexpiable crime, the massacre of the priests at Nob, 
The day of retribution now came. 
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The hosts of the Philistines had assembled at the great 
battle-field of Palestine, the valley of Jezreel. They occu- 
pied the southern slopes of the “ Little Hermon,” by Shu- 
nem, while Saul and the Israelites were encamped on the op- 
posite hills of Gilboa. A panic fear seized Saul at the sight 
of the army of the Philistines. Fain would he have inquired 
of Jehovah; but the high-priest was a fugitive from his 
murderous wrath; he had alienated the prophets, and their 
chief was in the camp of David; and God gave him no an+ 
swer, “neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.” 
In his extremity, he resorted to the very impostors who had 
been the victims of his zeal. Among those who had escaped 
him was a woman who lived at Endor, on the other side of 
the Little Hermon.” Her supernatural pretensions are de- 
scribed by the epithet “a woman of Ob” (the skin or blad- 
der), which the LXX. explain as a ventriloquist." Saul 
went to her abode by night and in disguise, with only two 
attendants, and desired her to bring up from the dead the 
person whom he should name. Fearing a snare, and having 
perhaps already some suspicions as to the quality of her visit- 
ors, the woman only consented on Saul’s taking an oath that 
she should not be punished. She then inquired whom she 
should bring up, and Saul asked for Samuel. Then (to fol- 
low the narrative and reserve criticism for the end) the wom- 
an saw (or professed to see) the form of Samuel rising from 
the earth; and, uttering a loud cry, she charged Saul with 
having deceived her, for she now knew him to be the king. 

“He calmed her fears, and demanded what she had seen. “I 
saw,” she answered, “a god-like form™ rising up out of the 
earth.” In reply to Saul’s inquiries, she further described the 
apparition as that of “an old man covered with a mantle,” 
doubtless the prophetic robe always worn by Samuel." By 
these tokens Saul recognized Samuel, and bowed his face to 
the ground, while Samuel asked, “ Why hast thou disquieted 


2 On the topography, see p. 471. #88] Sam. xxviii. 7. A tradition 


™ The name still lingers attached 
to a considerable but now deserted 
village to the north of the Little Her- 
mon (Jebel Duhy). The rock of the 
mountain, on the slope of which Hn- 
dur stands, is hollowed into caves, one 
of which may well have been the 
scene of the incantation of the witch. 
The distance from the slopes of Gilboa 
to Endor is seven or eight miles, over 
difficult ground. 


preserved by Jerome makes her the 
mother of Abner—an invention, prob- 
ably, to account for her life having — 
been spared. Another tradition names 
Abner and Amasa as Saul’s two com- 
panions. 

84 Elohim, the plural of majesty. 
The word may denote, as we have 
seen, any person of dignity, and ex 
pecially a judge. 

¥ See note on p. 370. 
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me, to bring me up?” Saul poured torth his sore distress, 
attacked as he was by the Philistines and abandoned by Je 
hovah. Samuel replied that it was in vain to resort to him, 
for this was but the fulfillment of his prophetic word; that 
Jehovah had torn the kingdom out of his hand, and given it 
to David, beeause he had disobeyed him in sparing the Ama- 
lekites. He foretold his defeat by the Philistines, and added 
that on the morrow Saul and his sons should be with him 
among the dead. At this sentence, Saul fell prostrate his 
whole length upon the earth, and fainted away with fear and 
exhaustion, for he had fasted all the day and night. Having, 
at the urgent pressure of the woman and his attendants, par- 
taken of a meal, the best that she could prepare for him, Saul 
returned to the camp the same night." 

Such is the plain narrative of Scripture, which certainly 
conveys the impression that there was 1 real apparition in 
the form of Samuel, and that the words heard by Saul were 
uttered by the spectre. But, when we remember that the 
Scripture relates things as they appear to the witnesses, with- 
out necessarily implying their reality, the question still re- 
mains, whether the apparition was real or animposture. On 
this point, opinions have been divided in every age. All the 
analogy of experience, all the deductions of reasoning, and 
all the general lessons of Scripture, unite in branding every 
form of magic and necromancy as an imposture; and the 
safest conclusion is to reject every claim to supernatural! 
power or knowledge, in any other form than as a revelation 
from God himself, from the arts of the Egyptian priests and 
the oracles of the Greeks down to the pitiful absurdities 
which find credence in our own day. Least of all can we 
admit the hypothesis of diabolical agency in such matters, 
except as tempting the impostors to deceive, and the dupes 
to believe. Satan is permitted to tempt men through their 
own desires, and even, as in the case of Job, to direct the 
powers of nature for mischief, under the special control of 
God, and, as in the frenzy of the demoniacs and of Saul him- 
self, to work up an ungoverned mind to madness, till it dis-. 
torts the body with epileptic fury; but his power over the 
other world, and his communication to men of superhuman 
knowledge, are inventions unsanctioned by the word of God, 
while sober criticism pronounces the evidence in their support 
to be inadequate. If these principles be established by gen- 
eral reasoning on the whole question, we are no longer bound 


188 1 Sam. xxviii. 
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to clear up the difficulties of each particular case; and it is 
by, committing themselves to this, in which the practiced im- 
postor foils them, that many are made confirmed dupes. It 
must be admitted, however, that the case before us has some 
peculiar features which suggest, not that the woman was 
other than an impostor, but that her juggleries were over 
ruled by God in a way as surprising to herself as to the 
other witnesses of the scene. Her shriek of terror at Samuel’s 
appearance, if it proves the reality of the appariticn, equally 
disproves her claims to have raised him, for she evidently ex- 
pected no such result. On the other hand, the circumstance 
that Saul did not himself see Samnel, but only recognized 
him from the woman’s description—a description of a very 
safe generality—agrees with the usual arts of these impos- 
tors, who invariably (except when optical delusions are em- 
ployed) profess to see, or to cause a third party to see, what 
the inquirer himself is not permitted to behold.’ But is it 
possible to explain the words of Samuel asadelusion? Only 
on the supposition that the belief that Samuel had come to 
revisit him from the dead so worked upon Saul’s mind as to 
suggest through his conscience what seemed to be spoken in 
his ear. Such cases of oral deception are. common in the his- 
tory of apparitions, and there is nothing in the matter of the 
denunciation which might not be thus accounted for. Sani 
had long been aware of his rejection, and known that David 
was to succeed him: the allusion to his disobedience in spar- 
ing Amalek is but an echo of Samuel’s reproof at the time: 
and the prediction of his defeat and death on the morrow 
may have been equally an echo of his fear. Weshould have 
had the materials for a more decisive judgment, had we been 
told, as in the narrative of St. Paul’s conversion, whether the 
king’s companions heard the voice that spoke to him: it is 
clear that they did not see the apparition. And this ques- 
tion involves another, as to the testimony from which the 
whole narrative was derived. The only witnesses of the 
scene were the witch, who had every motive to keep it, as 
well as herself, in close concealment, and Saul’s two compan- 
ions, Who would speak freely of it after Saul’s death. Their 
relation would be founded partly on what they themselves 
witnessed, such as the whole circumstances of the scene and 
the conversation between Saul and the witch, and partly on 
what the king chose to communicate to them, as his only re 
maining confidants, on their way back to the camp. Differ: 

®7 As in the case of the mod-|known, and afterward finally ex: 
erm Egyptian magicians, first made |posea by Mr, Lane, 
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ent readers will of course form different opinions, whether 
the words introduced by the simple phrase, “And Samuel 
said to Saul,” were heard by the witnesses of the scene, or 
were repeated to them by Saul as the confidence of an over- 
burdened heart; but we incline to the opinion that, had 
they been audible to all present, we should have had some 
notice-of the fact, as we have in the case of the words spoken 
+o St. Paul.'** 

Such a night was a dismal preparation for the ensuing 
day, which sealed the fate of Saul. But while the two ar- 
mies still hang, like thunder-clouds, on the opposing heights, 
let us see what is passing in the rear of the Philistines. 
There is David and his band, with the forces of Gath under 
Achish, no doubt hoping that his position would secure him 
from taking any decisive part in the battle. But he was 
soon relieved from his false position. The princes of the 
Philistines no sooner saw him than they asked, “ What do 
these Hebrews here?” In vain did Achish plead his perfect 
confidence in David: the other lords called to mind again 
the old songs of the ten thousand slain by David; and, de- 
claring that he would side against them in the battle to rec- 
oncile himself with Saul, they insisted on his dismissal. <Aft- 
er a show of great reluctance, and renewed expressions of 
confidence from Achish, David and his men dep&rted with the 
morning light. 

Having thus escaped the great danger of having to fight 
against Israel, he found that another disaster had been occa- 
sioned by his march with the Philistines. The Amalekites 

-had seized the opportunity to take vengeance for David’s 
forays ; and when he and his men arrived at Ziklag the third 
day after leaving the Philistine camp they found the city 
burnt, and their wives and children carried away as captives, 
including the two wives of David himself. They wept over 
the ruin, and began to threaten David’s life; “ but David 
encouraged himself in Jehovah his God.” He summoned 
Abiathar with the oracular ephod, and received the direction 
of Jehovah to pursue, with the promise of success. By means 
of a straggler, an Egyptian slave of one of the Amalekites, 
whom they found half dead with fatigue and hunger, they 

fell upon the enemy, who were feasting in all the disorder of 
security, and slaughtered them for a whole night and day, 
only 400 of the whole tribe escaping. Besides recovering 
their wives and children and all their property without any 


388 Acts ix. 7. 
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loss, they obtained a great booty in cattle from the aren 
A question now arose about the division of the spoil. It 
fad happened that one-third of David’s 600 men were too 
weary, after their long march, to keep up with the rest, and 
they had been left behind at the brook Besor with the bag- 
gace. As they exchanged congratulations with David on his 
return, the worser part of Dayid’s followers, “ all the men of 
Belial,” proposed that they should have no share in the spoil 
David sternly forbade this injustice, and laid down what 
thenceforth became a law in Israel, that those who staid with 
the baggage should have an equal share, man for man, with 
those who went to the fight. From his own share of the 
spoil he sent presents to the elders of Judah, to Bethel, He- 
bron, and other cities that he had frequented with his bands, 
and to the friendly Arabs of the desert, the Jerahmeelites 
and the Kenites.’® 

§ 12. On the third day after this victory, David received 
news of the terrible overthrow of Saul and his army in Mount 
Gilboa on the day of his departure. The Philistines had 
occupied the valley of Jezreel,** and the Israelites were 
driven before them up the slopes and over the crest of Mount 
Gilboa with immense loss." The hottest pursuit was made 
after Saul and the band who kept round him. His three 
sons, Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchishua, were slain, and 
he himself was mortally wounded by the Philistine archers. 
Disabled from flight, he begged his armor-bearer to draw his 
sword and slay him, that his lasts moment might not be in- 
sulted by the uncircumcised foes of God. On his refusal, 
Saul fell upon his own sword and. died, and his faithful 
attendant, who had feared to raise his hand against God’s 
anointed, did not hesitate to share his fate. On the next 
day the Philistines found the bodies of Saul and his three 
sons among the dead, and messengers were instantly dis- 
patched through all the cities of Philistia to command re- 
joicings in the idol temples. They carried Saul’s remains 
from city to city, and at last deposited the trophy in the 
temple of Ashtaroth. His head was struck from his body, 
and placed in the temple of Dagon, probably at Ashdod, 
while the headless trunk was exposed, with those of his sons, 
on the wall of the Canaanitish city of Bethshan. In this ex 
tremity of shame and ruin, there was one city whose heroic 
people remembered that Saul had saved them from a fate as 
shameful. While the Israelites west of Jordan were abar 


89-1 Sam, xxix. 40°] Sam. xxix. 11, Sam. creo s 


od 
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doning their cities to be possessed by the Philistines, the men 
of Jabesh-gilead made a night march across the river and 
took down the bodies of Saul and his sons, which they car- 
ried to Jabesh and burnt.” They buried the bones under a 
tamarisk-tree, and observed a fast for seven days."** The 
ashes were removed long afterward by David to the sepul- 
chre of Kish at Zelah.™* 

The sad tidings were brought to David at Ziklag by an 
Amalekite, who arrived with his clothes rent and earth upon 
his head, and said that he had escaped out of the camp of 
Israel, and had been an eye-witness of Saul’s death.*° He 
told the tale of the hot pursuit; and then added (whether as 
an invention to please David, or whether he had really come 
up to the place where Saul had fallen upon his sword, while 
he was still alive) that the king, despairing of escape, had 
begged to be dispatched by his hand, and that he had dealt 
the last fatal blow. He produced the crown and armlet 
which Saul used to wear in battle and gave them to David, 
The news was received with an unfeigned grief and conster- 
nation worthy of the reverence and affection which David 
had never lost for Saul, and of his deep love for Jonathan. 
He rent his clothes, and, with all his band, mourned and 
wept and fasted till the evening. Then he sent for the Am- 
alekite, and asking how he had dared to put forth his hand 
to ‘slay the anointed of Jehovah, he caused him to be put 
to death as guilty by his own confession. Finally, he took 
his harp, and poured forth a lamentation over Saul and Jon- 
athan, which is the finest as well as the most ancient of all 
dirges. Under the title of ‘“ Tur Bow,” the favorite weap- 
on of Jonathan, it was recorded in “ The Book of Jasher,’’!46 
and taught as a standing lesson to the children of Judah, 
Its spirit is alike worthy of the poet and of the objects of 


which is by Jezreel, and is in all prob- 
ability the spring by which the Is- 
raelites encamped before the battle 
in which Saul was killed (1 Sam. 
xxix. 1). 


4 Bethshan, elsewhere called Beth- 
shean (Josh. xvii. 11; 1 Chron. vii. 
9), one of the towns from which the 
Canaanites were not driven out (Judg. 
i. 27), still bears the name of Beisdn. 


It lies in the Ghor, or Jordan Valley, 
about twelve miles south of the Sea 
of Galilee, and four miles west of the 
Jordan, on the brow of the descent, 
by which the great plain of Esdraelon 
(Jezreel) drops down to the level of 
the Ghér. <A few miles to the south- 
west are the mountains of Gilboa, and 
close beside the town runs the wa~ 
ter of the Ain-Jalud, the fountain vt 


If Jabesh-gilead was where Dr. 
Robinson conjectures—at ed-Deir, in 
the Wady Yabis—the distance from 
thence to Beisin, which it took the 
men of Jabesh ‘‘all night” to tray- 
erse, can not be less than twenty miles, 

43] Sam. xxxi.; 1 Chron. x. 

M42 Sam. xxi. 14. 

45 2 Sam. i. 

46 See note on p. 305. 
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his eulogy. A less generous heart, and one less devoted te 
duty, might have been content with the tribute of affection 
to his friend Jonathan, and have left the memory of his un- 
just master to perish in silence. But David was not so in- 
sensible to Saul’s better qualities, to his old affection, and to 
the claim of the King of Israel to be celebrated in death by 
the same harp that had soothed his tortured mind while he 
lived. And so the poem has verified to every succeeding 
age its own most beautiful and touching words :— 
*¢ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided.” 


Together they are celebrated as “swifter than eagles, and 
stronger than lions ;” and equal prowess is ascribed to the 
bow of Jonathan and to the sword of Saul. The mourner 
depicts the joy of the Philistines over “the mighty who were 
“allen” in strains which have ever since been proverbial :— 
*¢ Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” 


Nature is called to sympathize with the sorrow of Israel by 
devoting the scene of the disaster to a curse: 
“Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 

Neither rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : 

For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 

The shield of Saul,” as though he had not been anointed with oil.” 
Each of the fallen receives his special tribute. Saul is liken- 
ed to : 

“The gazelle of Israel, slain upon ‘the high places ;” 


and the daughters of Israel, who once celebrated the slayer 
pf his thousands, are called to weep for him 


‘‘ Who clothed them in scarlet, with other delights ; 
Who put ornaments of gold on their apparel.” 


But the grand outburst of love and grief is reserved for 
Jonathan : 


**O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thy hich places. 
I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 


“7 This is a figure for the utter de- 
struction of Saul’s power, as in Psalm 
Ixxvi. 3; not a mere literal statement 
that Saul left his shield on the field 
of battle, like a Grecian piaoric. It 
is superfluous to multiply examples 
of the shield as the emblem of mar- 
tial power, under which the people 


dwell in safety—a figure used in the 
highest sense in Ps. ]xxxiv. 11, ‘‘Je- 
hovah God is a sun and shield ;” and 
in Ps. exv. 9, ‘* He is their help and 
their shield.” There is an interest- 
ing yarious reading :—‘‘ The shield 
of Saul, the weapons of the anointed 
with oil.” 
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Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 
Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women.” 


This noble utterance of grief, in which David is the mouth 
piece of Israel, forms a fit conclusion to the second period of 
his own life, as well as to the fatal experiment undertaken by 
the Israelites and Saul, of establishing a kingdom on the prin 
ciples of self-will, and after the model of the nations around, 
in place of the royalty of Jehovah. 

‘To this period we owe several of those Psalms which, while 
attesting the constancy of David’s piety, have been ever since 
the manual for the afflicted and the oppressed. The simpk 
songs of the shepherd “ had prepared the way for his future 
strains, when the anointing oil of Samuel came upon him, and | 
he began to drink in special measure, from that day forward, 
of the Spirit of Jehovah. It was then that, victorious at 
home over the mysterious melancholy of Saul, and in the 
field over the vaunting champion of the Philistine hosts, he 
sang how from even babes and sucklings God had ordained 
strength because of His enemies.“* His next Psalms are of 
a different character: his persecutions at the hands of Saul 
had commenced. Psalm lvili. was probably written after 
Jonathan’s disclosure of the murderous designs of the court: 
Psalm lix. when his house was being watched by Saul’s em- 
issaries.""” The inhospitality of the court of Achish at Gath 
gave rise to Psalm lvi.; Psalm xxxiv. was David’s thanks- 
giving for deliverance from that court, not unmingled with 
shame for the unworthy stratagem to which he. had there 
temporarily had recourse. The associations connected with 
the Cave of Adullam are embodied in Psalm lvii.: the feel- 
ings excited by the tidings of Doeg’s servility in Psalm li, 
The escape from Keilah, in consequence of a divine warning, 
suggested Psalm xxxi. Psalm liv. was written when the 
Ziphites officiously informed Saul of David’s movements. 
Psalms xxxiv. and xxxvi. recall the colloquy at Engedi. 
Nabal of Carmel was probably the original of the ‘ fool’ of 
Psalm liii.; though in this case the closing verse of that 

salm must have been added when it was further altered 
y David himself into Psalm xiv. The most thoroughly 
idealized picture suggested by a retrospect of all the dan- 
gers of his outlaw-life is that presented to us by David in 
Psalm xxii. But in Psalm xxiii, which forms a side-piece 
to it, and the imagery of which.is drawn from his ear- 
#8 Psalm viii. | by Ewald to refer to the plots which 
4? Psalms vi. and vii. are supposed _ he fled to escape. 
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lier shepherd days, David acknowledges that his past career 
had had its brighter as well as its darker side; nor had the 
goodness and mercy which were to follow him all-the days 
of his life been ever really absent from him. Two more 
psalms, at least, must be referred to the period before David 
ascended the throne, Psalms xxxviil. and xxxix., which natu- 
rally associate themselves with the distressing scene at Zik- 
lag after the inroad of the Amalekites.”’” 


9 Dictionary of the Bible, vol.i.p.|ness of Judah (or Idumea, LXX.),* 
956. Other Psalms referred by their}and Psalm exlii., ‘“A prayer when 
traditional titles to this period are, Ps./ le was in the cave.” 
taiii+ ‘When he wax in the wilder- 
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(C.) THE SCHOOLS OF THE 


PROPHETS. 


The sacerdotal order was originally 
the instrument by which the members 
of the Jewish theocracy were taught 
and governed in things spiritual. But 
during the time of the judges the 
priesthood sank into a state of degen- 
eracy, and the people were no Jonger 
affected by the acted lessons of the 
ceremonial service. They required 
less enigmatic warnings and exhorta- 
tions. Under these circumstances a 
new moral power was evoked — the 
Prophetic Order. Samuel was the in- 
strument used at once for effecting a 
reform in the sacerdotal order (1 Chr. 
ix. 22), and for giving to the prophets 
a position of importance which they 
had never before held. So important 
was the work wrought by him that he 
is classed in Holy Seripture with Mo- 
ses (Jer. xv. 1; Ps. xcix.6; Acts iii. 
24), Samuel being the great religious 
reformer and organizer of the pro- 
phetical order, as Moses was the great 
legislator and founder of the priestly 
rule. 

Samuel took measures to make his 
work of restoration permanent as well 
as effective forthe moment. For this 
purpose he instituted companies, or 
colleges of prophets. One we find in 
his lifetime at Ramah (1 Sam. xix. 19, 
20); others afterward at Bethel (2 
K. ii. 3), Jericho (2 K. ii. 5), Gilgal (2 
K. iv. 38), and elsewhere (2 K. vi. 1). 
Their constitution and object were 
similar to those of theological colleges. 
Into them were gathered promising 
students, and here they were trained 
for the office which they were after- 
ward destined to fulfill. So suecess- 
ful were these institutions, that from 
the time of Samuel to the closing of 


the Canon of the Old Testament, there | 


seems never to have been wanting a 
due supply of men to keep up the line 
of official prophets. 
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books of the Maccabees (1. iv. 46, ix. 
27, xiv. 41) and of KEcelesiasticus 
(xxxvi. 15) represent them as extinct. 
The colleges appear to have consist- 
ed of students differing in number. 
Sometimes they were very numerous 
(LK. xviii. 4, xxii. 6; 2 K. ii. 16). 
One elderly, or leading prophet, pre- 
sided over them (1 Sam. xix. 20), call- 
ed their father (1 Sam. x. 12), or mas- 
ter (2 K. ii. 3), who was apparently 
admitted to his office by the ceremony 
of anointing (1 K. xix. 16; Is. Ixi. 15 
Ps. ev. 15). They were called his 
sons. Their chief subject of study 
was, no doubt, the Jaw and its inter- 
pretation; oral, as distinct from sym- 
bolical, teaching being henceforward 
tacitly transferred from the priestly to 
the prophetical order. Subsidiary sub- 
jects of instruction were music and 
sacred poetry, both of which had been 
connected with prophecy from the time 
of Moses (Ex. xy. 20) and the judges 
(Judg. iv. 4,v. 1). The prophets that 
meet Saul ‘‘ came down from the high 
place with a psaltery, and a tabret, 
and a pipe, and a harp before them” 
(1 Sam. x. 5). Elijah calls a min- 
strel to evoke the prophetic gift in him- 
self (2 K.iii.15). David ‘‘separates to 
the service of the sons of Asaph and of 
Heman and of Jeduthun, who should 
prophesy with harps and with psalter: 
ies and with evmbals.... All these 
were under the hands of their father 
for song in the house of the Lord with 
cymbals, psalteries, and harps for the 
service of the house of God” (1 Chr. 
xxv. 1-6). Hymns, or sacred songs, 
are found in the Books of Jonah (ii. 
2), Isaiah (xii. 1, xxvi. 1), Habakkuk 
(iii. 2). And it was probably the duty 
of the prophetical students to compose 
verses to be sung in the Temple (see 
Lowth, Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
Lect. xviii.). Having been themseives 
trained and taught, the prophets, whe- 
ther still residing within their college, 
or having left its precincts, had the 
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task of teaching others. From the 
question addressed to the Shunammite 
by her husband, “ Wherefore wilt 
thou go to him to-day? It is neither 
new moon nor Sabbath ” (2 K. iv, 23), 
it appears that weekly and monthly 
religious meetings were held as an or- 
dinary practice by the prophets. Thus 
we find that ‘‘ Elisha sat in his house,” 
engaged in his official occupation (ef. 
Ezek. viii. 1, xiv. 1, xx. 1), ‘*and the 
elders sat with him” (2 K. vi. 32), 
when the King of Israel sent to slay 
him. [i was at these meetings prob- 


Notes and Illustrations. 
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ably that many of the warnings and 
exhortations on morality aud spir- 
itual religion were addressed by the 
prophets to their countrymen. The 
general appearance and life of the 
prophet were very similar to those of 
the Eastern dervish at the present day. 
His dress was a hairy garment, girt 
with a leathern girdle (Is. xx.2; Zech, 
xiii. 4; Matt. iii.4). He wasmarried 
or unmarried, as he chose, but his 
manner of life and diet were stern and 
austere (2 K. iv. 10,38; 1K. xix. 6; 
Matt. iii. 4). ; 


— 


Rabbah, the chiet City of the Ammonites. (See note on p. 449.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE REIGN OF DAVID. B.C. 1056-1015. 


8 ¢ David king of Judah at Hebron—Ish-bosheth proclaimed king of Isra- 
el by Abner—Civil War—Deaths of Asahel, Abner, and Ish-bosheth. 
§ 2. David king of all Israel—His army at Hebron—He takes Jerusalem 
—Alliance with Hiram king of Tyre—Forms a harem—Victories over 
the Philistines. § 3. Removal of the ark from Kirjath-jearim— Death 
of Uzzah—Second removal from the house of Obed-edom to Zion— 
Psalms on this occasion—Divine service arranged—The building of 
God's house postponed by Divine command—Messianic Vsalms. § 4. 
David’s victories over the Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, and Edomites 
—Israel reaches its fullest limits. § 5. Character and Constitution of 
the kingdom —i. The Royal Family —ii. Military Organization— ii. 
Civil Administration —iy. The Religious Institutions — David’s Pro- 
phetic character -— Psalmody — Levites — Double High-priesthood — 

Courses of the Priests—Order of Prophets. § 6. David’s kindness to 
Mephibosheth—Touchingestory of Rizpah. § 7. War with the Am- 
monites and Syrians—Victories of Joab and David—Siege of Rabbah— 
David and Bathsheba—Murder of Uriah—Mission of Nathan—Dayid’s 
repentance—Death of David’s child—Birth of Solomon—Final con- 
quest of Ammon. § 8. Seconp Pertop or Davip’s Retan—Family 
troubles—Amnon, Tamar, and Absalom—Rebellion of Absalom—He is 
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crowned at Hebron. § 9. David’s flight from Jerusalem—The priests 
and ark sent back—Ahithophel and Hushai—Ziba and Shimei—Absa- 
lom at Jerusalem—David at Mahanaim—Disappointment and death of 
Ahithophel—Absalom pursues David. § 10. Battle in the wood of 
Ephraim—Death and burial of Absalom—David’s lamentation—His re- 
turn to Jerusalem—The farewell of Barzillai. § 11. Discord of Judah 
and Israel—Rebellion of Sheba—Joab kills Amasa—Death of Sheba 
—War with the Philistines—David’s Psalm of Victory. § 12. THirp 
Prriop or Davin’s Reticn—The numbering of the people, and the 
tnree days’ pestilence—The place of the sanctuary determined—Prep- 
grations for its building, and designation of Solomon. § 13. Rebellion 
of Adonijah—Proclamation of Solomon—David’s last congregation. 
§ 14. His final charge to Solomon—Fate of Adonijah, Abiathar, Joab, 
and Shimei—David’s last words, death, and burial. § 15. His char- 
acter. 


§ 1. Tux battle of Gilboa left Israel in a state as forlorn as 
that which ensued upon the defeat of Aphek, except that 
the ark was not lost, and David was ready to be her deliver- 
er. The country west of Jordan was overrun by the Philis: 
tines, who occupied the cities from which their inhabitants 
had fled.’ The surviving members of the house of Saul took 
refuge on the east of Jordan, while David, at the command 
of God, removed with his band and all his family from Zik- 
lag to Hebron, the ancient sacred city of the tribe of Judah. 
Here the men of Judah came to him, and anointed him 
king over their tribe.” Thence he sent a message to the 
men of Jabesh-gilead to thank them for the honor paid to 
Saul’s remains and to announce his accession to the throne. 
He was now thirty years old, and he reigned in Hebron 73 
years (B.C. 1056-1048). The next event recorded is Abner’s 
proclamation of Ish-bosheth,’ the eldest surviving son of 
Saul, as king over Gilead, the Ashurites, the valley of Jez 
reel, Ephraim, and Benjamin, and nominally over all Israel: 
his residence was at Mahanaim, east of Jordan. It is added 
that Ish-bosheth was forty years old wheu he began to reign 
over Israel, and that he reigned two years. Now, as we can 
not suppose an interval of five years from his death to Da- 
vid’s full recognition, and as the Philistines were in full pos- 
session of all Israel west of Jordan except where David’s 
power extended, it wouid seem that Abner was occupied for 
five years or more (B.C. 1056-1050) in recovering the territory 
of the other tribes from them, after which the two years of 
Ish-bosheth begin to be reckoned, go as to end just before 
Dayid’s full recognition as king of all Israel (B.c. 1048). 


RlOQMA KKK. 7c baal in 1 Chron, viii. 33, ix. 39. Sce 
72 Sam. i. 1-7, 11. the pedigree in Notes and Illustrations 
*2 Sam. i. 8-10; he is called Esh- | to chap. xx. 
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When Abner had established Ish-bosheth’s power west of 
the Jordan, he endeavored to conquer Judah, and a civil 
war ensued, which was only ended by his own death and 
that of Ish-bosheth. The war'was commenced by Abner’s ad- 
vancing to Gibeon, where he was met by the forces of Judah 
under J oaB, the son of David’s sister Zeruiah, who now takes 
a foremost place i in the history. The Pool of Gibeon, on the 
opposite sides of which the armies encamped, was made mem« 
orable by the deadly combat of twelve Benjamites against 
twelve men of Judah, in which each man seized his adversary 
by the head with one hand, and with the other thrust his 
sword through his side, so that all of them fell down dead 
together. The scene of this mutual slaughter received the 
name of Helkath-hazzurim (the field of the strong men).“ In 
the battle which ensued, the men of Israel were routed. Ab- 
ner himself was closely pursued by Asahel, one of the three 
sons of Zeruiah, who were as swift-footed as the wild roe. 
Unable to escape, and unwilling to kill Asahel, Abner twice 
entreated him to go after some one else, that he might have 
spoils to carry back with him; but, as Asahel persisted, Ab- 
ner thrust him through with a back stroke of his spear, and 
he fell dead, to the dismay and grief of all who came up to 
the spot. His brothers, Joab and Abishai, pressed on the 
pursuit as far as the hill of Ammah, east of Giah, in the wil- 
derness of Gibeon. There, at sunset, the Benjamites rallied 
round Abner, and, after a parley between him and Joab, the 
latter sounded the trumpet of recall, and both parties retired 
during the night—Abner to Mahanaim, and Joab to Hebron. 
'The former had lost 360 men, the latter only sixteen, besides 
Asahel, whom they buried in his father’s sepulchre at Beth- 
lehem.* 

“The war went on long without any decisive action, but 
with a constantly increasing advantage to the side of David; 
“David waxed stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul 
waxed weaker and weaker.”” At length Abner, on an insult 
received from Ish-bosheth, who was a mere puppet in his 
hands, made overtures to David, who required, as a prelim- 
inary, the restoration of his wife Michal. David made the 
demand of Ish-bosheth, who took Michal front her second 
husband, Phaltiel, and sent her to Hebron. Abner now 
treated with the elders of Israel, and especially with the tribe 
of Benjamin, reminding them of David’s designation by Je- 


“2 Sam. ii. 12-16. The left-handedness of the Benjamites may have com 
tributed to the result. 
®2 Sam. ii..17-82. ° 2 Sam. iii. 1. 
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hovah, and of his services against the Philistines So favor. 
able was the response that he resolved to go iv person to He- 
bron, with a guard of only twenty men, to represent to Da- 
vid the feelings of Israel and Benjamin. Having been wel- 
comed and feasted by David, he promised to gather all Israel] 
to his standard, and went away in peace. But both his jour- 
ney and his scheme were doomed to a sad miscarriage.’ 

Joab, who stood to Abner in the relation of the avenger 
of blood on account of the death of Asahel, only returned to 
Hebron from an expedition against the Bedouins of the desert 
after Abner had departed. He accused the king of dismiss- 
ing anenemy who had come only as a spy; and without Da- 
vid’s knowledge, he sent messengers after Abner, who brought 
him back to Hebron under the pretense of further conference. 
Drawing Abner aside under the gateway of the city for 
private converse, Joab smote him under the fifth rib, so that 
he died. In this treacherous revenge for blood shed most 
unwillingly, and in fair fight, Joab was aided and abetted 
by his brother Abishai.° 

Calling Jehovah to witness that he and his kingdom were 
guiltless for all future time of Abner’s blood, David impre- 
cated a terrible curse on Joab and his house. He then eall- 
ed his followers to bury Abner at Hebron with the honors 
due to a prince and chieftain. Joab was obliged to join in 
the universal mourning, “and King David himself followed 
the bier.” David’s conduct formed the climax of his favor 
with the people, who well knew his innocence: “as whatso- 
ever the king did pleased all the people.” But he bitterly 
felt his impotence to restrain his too powerful relations, and 
vented his indignation in the words which have become 
proverbial: “ These men, the sons of Zeruiah, be too hard for 
me.” He added threats that the doer of evil should be re-- 
warded according to his wickedness; but it was not till Joab 
had again mortally provoked him by killing Absalom, that 
he deposed him from his office of captain of the guard, and 
gave it to Amasa, whose treacherous murder filled up the 
measure of Joab’s crimes. Even then David left his punish- 
ment as a legacy to Solomon, by whom he was put to death.* 

Ish-bosheth, left helpless by the loss of Abner, fell a victim 
to the conspiracy of two of his captains, who slew him on his 
bed, intending to proclaim Jonathan’s son, Mephibosheth (or 
Merib-baal), who was not only an infant, but lame. Being a 
child of five years old when the tidings were brought of the 

72 Sam. iii. 6-21. * 2 Sam. iii. 22-27, 20. 
° 2 Sam. iii, 31-39, xix. ; 1K. ii. 5, 6, 38, 34, 
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‘death of Saul and Jonathan, he was carried off by his nurse, 
who let him fall in the hurry of the flight, and so lamed him 
for life. His royalty was as impotent as his person; but yet 
he was the least unfortunate of Saul’s house, from the favor 
which David showed him for his father’s sake, and in fulfill- 
ment of their covenant. We shall hear much of him after= 
ward; but meanwhile it is not clear from the narrative 
whether he was even proclaimed or brought out from his 
place of refuge, which, according to Josephus, was in the 
house of Machir ben-Ammiel, a prince of Gad er Manasseh, 
at Lo-debar, near Mahanaim.” 

The murderers of Ish-bosheth carried his head to David at 
Hebron, only to meet the fate of the messenger of Saul’s death. 
They were put todeath ; their hands and feet cut off, and their 
bodies hanged over the Pool of Hebron, while the head of Ish- 
bosheth was buried in the sepulchre of Abner." 

§ 2. The minds of all the people were not united in favor 
of David. The elders came to him at Hebron, recognizing 
him as their brother, recalling his leadership of Israel in the 
time of Saul, and acknowledging that God had appointed 
him “to feed His people Israel.” So they anointed him as 
king of Israel at Hebron, and he made with them a cove- 
nant, based doubtless on the law given by Moses for the con- 
stitution of the kingdom, and the event was celebrated by a 
three days’ feast." David was now at the head of a power- 
ful army, composed of the best warriors of all the tribes, 
who came ready armed to him at Hebron. Judah sent 6800, 
Simeon 7100, Levi 4600, besides 3700 priests, under Jehoiada, 
with whom came the young Zadok, already famous for his 
valor, and destined to bring back the high-priesthood into the 
house of Eleazar. Even Benjamin, which had hitherto stood 
fast by the family of Saul, contributed 3000 men; Ephraim, 
20,800, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 18,000. Two hundred 
captains led the whole tribe of Issachar, whose decision gain- 
ed for them the praise that “they had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do.” The 50,000 of 
Zebulun were all “ expert in war, well armed, firm in their 
ranks, and of no double heart ;” Naphtali furnished 37,000 
such warriors, under 1000 captains; Dan, 28,600; and Ash- 
er, 40,000, The tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh 


1 Sam. iv. 4; 1 Chron. viii. 34, | tion to the kingdom of all Israel ara 
ix. 40; Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 5. omitted in the 47st Book of the Chron: 
11 Sam. iv. It deserves notice] icles. 
that all these transactions between| 2 Sam. y. 1-8; 1 Chron. xi. 1-3 
the death of Saul and David’s eleva-| xii. 39. 
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sent 120,000 well-armed warriors across the Jordan. The 
sum is 337,600 men, besides the whole tribe of Issachar.”* 

Having this powerful army, David resolved to remove the 
seat of government from the remote Hebron nearer to the 
centre of the country, and his choice at once fell upon Jeru- 
salem, the strong city of the Jebusites, situated on a rocky 
height 2600 feet above the level of the sea. But another rea- 
son also probably recommended Jerusalem to David as the 
capital of his kingdom. It was impossible for him to desert 
the great tribe to which he belonged, and over which he had 
been reigning for some years. Now Jerusalem was the nat- 
ural escape out of this difficulty, since the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin ran at the foot of the hill on which the 
city stands.‘ Jerusalem consisted of an upper and a lower 
city; and though the latter was taken by the men of Judah 
in the time of Joshua, the upper city defied their attacks, and 
the whole remained -a Jebusite city till the period at which 
we have arrived. 

David now advanced against the place at the head of the 
formidable army already described. No doubt he approach- 
ed the city from the south. As before, the lower city was 
immediately taken, and, as before, the citadel held out.” The 
undaunted Jebusites, believing in the impregnability of their 
fortress, manned the battlements “ with lame and _ blind.” 
But they little understood the temper of the king or of those 
he commanded. David’s anger was thoroughly roused by 
the insult, and he at once proclaimed to his host that the 
first man who would scale the rocky side of the fortress and 
kill a Jebusite should be made chief captain of the host. A 
crowd of warriors rushed forward to the attempt, but Joab’s 
superior agility gained him the day, and the citadel, the fast- 
ness of Zion, was taken (1046 B.c.). It is the first time that 
that memorable name appears in the history. The fortress, 
which now became the capital of the kingdom, received the 
name of “the city of David ;” and David fortified its whole 
circuit round about from Millo, while Joab repaired the rest 
of the city.” In this capital, the power of the king was now 
thoroughly established: “ David went on, and grew great; 
for the Lord of hosts was with him.””” His power was ac- 
knowledged by Hiram king of Tyre, who sought for the al- 


3 1 Chron, xii. 23-40. phy of Jerusalem, see Notes and Il. 
“The city itself was actually in| /ustrations. 
Benjamin, but by crossing the narrow) © Joseph. Ant. vii. 3, § 1. 
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liance which he henceforth steadily maintained with David 
and Solomon, and who now sent cedar-timber from Lebanon, 
with masons and carpenters, to build David a palace. But 
there was already “a worm in the bud,” which afterward 
blighted all David’s happiness. Disregarding the express 
command of Moses,’* he formed a numerous harem. Already, 
while at Hebyon, he had added to his first wife (1), Michal, 
restored to him by Ish-bosheth, and to (2), Ahinoam, and (3), 
Abigail, the two wives of his wanderings, four others, name- 
ly (4), Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur (5), 
Haggith (6), Abital, and (7), Eglah; and each of them, ex- 
cept Michal who was childless, had borne him one son at He- 
bron, namely (1), Amnon (2), Chiliab (3), Absalom (4), Ado- 
nijah (5), Shephatiah, and (6), Ithream, and one daughter, Ta- 
mar, who was full sister to Absalom by Maacah.” <At Jeru- 
salém he took more wives, whose names and number are not 
stated, and who bore him ten more sons. Besides these, he 
had ten concubines, whose children are not named. This list 
does not include BarusnEsa, whose story willbe related pres- 
ently. She bore David five sons, of whom the youngest, SoLo- 
MON, was his successor.” In all this David stopped short of 
that fatal step contemplated in the warning of Moses, and 
taken by Solomon, of multiplying to himself wives from hea- 
then nations, so as to turn away his heart from God ;” but 
the miseries he suffered in his family give the best answer to 
the folly which quotes Scripture in sanction of polygamy. 
He reigned at Jerusalem for thirty-three years, besides the 
seven years and a half in Hebron, making his whole reign, 
in round numbers, forty years (B.c. 1056-1015). He was 
thirty -years old at his first accession, and seventy at his 
death.” It is emphatically stated that ‘“ David perceived 
that Jehovah had established him king over Israel, and that 
he had exalted his kingdom for his people Israel’s sake.” 

A twofold work had been given him to perform: to estab- 
lish the worship of Jehovah in the place which he had chosen 
above all others for his abode, and to extend the kingdom of 
Israel to the bounds promised to their fathers. With the 
former object first in his thoughts, he had proposed to the 
tribes who gathered at Hebron that the ark should be brought 
up from Kirjath-jearim, but the project was delayed by war. 
‘The Philistines resolved not to give up without an effort their 


* Deut. xvii. 17. 5-9. See the pedigree in Notes ana 
2 2 Sam. iii. 2-5 ; 1 Chron. iii. 1-4. | Z/dustrations to chap. xx. 
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long domination over Israel, gathered their hosts in the val- 
ley of Rephaim, or the valley of the Giants. At the com- 
mand of God, David fell upon them with a fury as resistless 
as the outburst of water through a broken dike, whence the 
scene of slaughter was called Baal-perazim (the “ height” of 
the outbursts). The Philistines were not only routed, but dis- 

raced by the burning of their idols, which were left en the 
field of battle. A second victory was gained in the same 
valley by a stratagem prescribed by God, whose presence 
was indicated to the army of Israel by a rustling in the tops 
of the mulberry-trees, and the Philistines were smitten from 
Gibeon to Gazer. “And the fame of David went out into 
all lands; and Jehovah brought the fear of him upon all na 
tions.”*® Henceforth David is found acting on the offensiv, 
against the Philistines; and meanwhile their defeat and the 
friendship of King Hiram secured peace along the whole 
maritime coast. 

§ 3. David had now the long desired opportunity for the re- 
moval of the ark. He had “sworn te Jehovah, and vowed 
to the mighty God of Jacob. Sureiy I will not come into 
the tabernacle of my house, nor go up into my bed; I will not 
give sleep to mine eyes, nor slumber to mine eyelids, until I find 
out a place for Jehovah, an habitation for the mighty God of 
Jacob.”** Since its restoration by the Philistines, the sym- 
bol of Jehovah’s presence had had its stated abode at Kir- 
jath-jearim, here called Baalah, under the care of Abinadab 
and his family.’ Thither David went with 30,000 men, 
chosen from all the tribes, and transported the ark, with mu- 
sic and singing, from Abinadab’s house in Gibeah (the cita- 
del of Kirjath-jearim) on a new cart, driven by Uzzah and 
Ahio, the two sons of Abinadab. But its progress to Jeru- 
salem suffered amelancholy interruption. As the procession 
reached the threshing-floor of Nachon (or Chidon), the oxen 
shook the cart, and Uzzah laid his hand upon the ark to steady 
it, forgetting that Jehovah needed not hisaid. The profana- 
tion was punished by his instant death,-to the great grief of 
David, who named the place Perez-uzzah (the breaking-forth 
on Uzzah). But Uzzah’s fate was not merely the penalty of 
his own rashness. The improper mode of transporting the 
ark, which ought to have been borne on the shoulders of the 
Levites, was the primary cause of his unholy deed; and Da: 


* The site of the valley is uncer-| 2 Sam. v. 18-2%; 1 Chron. xv. 
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vid distinctly recognized it as a punishment on the people 
in general, “ because we sought Him not after the due or: 
der.”’?® 

The terror of this proof of Jehovah’s jealousy stayed fur- 
ther progress for the time, and the ark was carried aside to 
the house of Obed-edom, the Gittite. There it remained 
three months, and brought to the family of this Philistine a 
blessing like that which had long crowned the house of 
Abinadab.” | 

Meanwhile David prepared for its final transport to Jeru 
salem with a care suitable to the awful lesson he had re- 
ceived. Instead of removing the old tabernacle, which was 
doubtless much impaired by age, he set up a new tent for it 
in the city of David. In the first procession, the king and 
his warriors had perhaps held too prominent a place, to the 
injury of the religious solemnity, which was now duly pre- 
served. David intrusted the duty of carrying it to those 
whom Jehovah had appointed. He assembled the three fami- 
lies of the house of Levi, with the sons of Aaron, and the high- 
priests of both the branches, Zadok, of the house of Eleazar, 
and Abiathar, of the house of Ithamar,* and bade them sane- 
tify themselves to bring up the ark of God; and so they car- 
ried it on their shoulders after the manner prescribed by Mo- 
ses. They were escorted by David and his chosen warriors, 
with the elders of Israel, and the procession started with 
every sign of joy. The first movement was watched with 
deep anxiety, lest there should still be some fault to provoke 
God’s anger: but when the Levites had taken six steps in 
safety, it was seen that God helped them ; and the procession 
halted, while David sacrificed seven bullocks and seven rams. 
He then took his place before the ark, clothed only with the 
linen ephod of the priestly order, without his royal robes, and 
danced with all his might, playing upon the harp as he led 
the way up to the hill of Zior «mid the songs of the Levites, 
the joyful shouts of all the peopie, and the noise of cornets, 
and trumpets, and cymbals, and psalteries, and harps. Hav- 
ing placed it in the tabernacle he had prepared, and having 
offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, he blessed the peo- 
ple in the name of Jehovah, and dealt to each of the multi- 
tude, women as well as men, a loaf of bread, a large piece of 


28.1 Chron. xv. 138. xv. 11, may be due to the state of 
21 Samuel vi. 1-11; 1 Chron.|things when the book was composed, 
xiii. Perhaps Zadok had been recognized 


3° Comp. 2 Sam. viii. 16. The pre-)as high-priest by Saul after Abia 
tedence given to Zadok in 1 Chron. | thar’s flight to David. 
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meat, and a flagon of wine, doubtless from the offerings. He 
then returned to bless his household; but his reception cast 
a shade even over this most joyful day of all his reign. His 
enthusiastic dance before the ark had been observed with 
scorn by his wife Michal from a window of the new palace ; 
she met him on his return with insulting reproaches, to which 
he made an indignant answer; and she remained barren to 
the day of her death.” 

In both these ceremoniais a prominent feature was the 
singing the praises of Jehovah to the music of various instru- 
ments. On the first removal of the ark, we are told that 
* David and all Israel played before God with all their 
might, and with singing, and with harps, psalteries, timbrels, 
cymbals, and trumpets.” On the second occasion David 
made a complete arrangement of the musical service, placing 
it under the direction of the priests, Zadok and Abiathar, and 
appointing the Levites for its performance, with Asarn” at 
their head. The First Book of Chronicles describes the order 
of this “service of song,” and preserves the Psalm of thanks- 
giving which David first delivered into the hand of Asapk 
and his brethren.** The comparison of this with several in 
the Book of Psalms shows that it is either an outline which 
was afterward expanded into separate poems, or an epitome 
of the Psalms used on the occasion. For there are many 
Psalms to be referred to the removal of the ark to Jerusalem, 
both on the ground of tradition and of their own internal evi- 
dence. At the head of these is the 132d,in which David in 
his own name describes the removal cf the ark from the first 
desire of his heart to its final accomplishment, records God’s 
eternal covenant with him and his house, and celebrates Je- 
hovah’s choice of Zion for his abode. The 68th is equally 
suitable for the first removal of the ark, for the solemn pause 
in which David offered sacrifice when the Levites had lifted 
it at its second removal, or for its entrance into the city of 
David; it begins with the words appointed by Moses to be 
sung when the ark was lifted, “‘ Let God arise, let his enemies 
be scattered,” and it advances from the record of victory 


The Reign of David. 


$12 Sam. vi.; 1 Chron. xv., xvi. 


* Psalms 1]. and Ixxiii. to 1xxxiii. 
are attributed to Asaph, but probably 
all except the 1., Ixxiii., and Ixxvii. 
are of later origin. He was in after- 
times celebrated as a seer as well as 
a musical composer, and was put on 
a par with David (2 Chr, xxix. 30; 
Neh. xii. 46). The office appears to 


have remained hereditary in his fam- 
ily, unless he was the founder of a 
school of poets and musical composers, 
who were called after him ‘the sons 
of Asaph” (comp. the Homeride) (1 
Chr. xxv. 1; 2 Chr. xx. 14; Ezra ii. 
41). 

“81 Chron. xvi. ; comp. Ps. ev. 
15, xevi., evi., evii., exviii., cxxxvi. 
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after victory to the final establishment of God’s house at Je 
rusalem, and the prediction of the worship He should receive 
from all nations of the earth. The 24th marks the entrance 
of the ark into the citadel of Zion by its grand refrain, 


‘¢ Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in”:— 


words which clearly set forth the idea which runs through all 
these psalms, of victory as well as praise. They celebrate 
not only the inauguration of the place of religious worship, 
but the installation of Jehovah, the glorious King, who has at 
length completed the victory over the heathen enemies of his 
people, in the citadel from which he shall still go forth to 
conquer all the world. He is marked as the God of battles 
by the new name which heralds his entrance :— 
‘¢ Who is this King of glory? 
Jehovah strong and mighty, 
Jehovah mighty in battle.” 
“ Who ts this King of glory ? 
Tue Lorp or Hosts,** 
He is the King of glory.” 

The 96th, 105th, 106th, as we have seen, are probably the 
full form, adapted to the Temple service, of the Psalm which 
David delivered to Asaph and his brethren at the close of 
this great ceremony. Of others less certainly belonging to 
this occasion, the 15th describes the character of a true citi- 
zen of Zion, and forms a sort of proclamation against impi- 
ety in the new city ; the 101st is in a similar vein, with more 
especial reference to David’s conduct of his own house; the 
29th (in the LX X.) and the 30th have titles referring them 
to this time. 

All other arrangements were made by David with equal 
care for the whole order of divine worship, according to the 
law of Moses. Asaph and his brethren were appointed to 
minister in the daily service before the ark. The office of 
chief doorkeeper was committed to Obed-edom, in whose house 
the ark had rested. Zadok and the priests were charged with 
the daily and other sacrifices at the Tabernacle, which remain- 
ed at Gibeon.*? 

David’s zeal for the house of God was still only fulfilled 
in part. His new city was blessed with the symbol of Je 
hovah’s presence, but that sacred object had itself ne worthy 


* Properly JEHOVAH OF ABMIES; but we preserve the phrase se famil: 
jar to our ears. #b] Chron. xvi. 37-43. 
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abode. The palace built for the king by Hiram’s workmen 
was now finished, and no war summoned him from its halls; 
but, as he sat in it, he was troubled by the thought, which 
has so often since lighted up the “ Lamp of Sacrifice ;’—“ See 
now, I dwell in a house of cedars, but the ark of the cove- 
nant of Jehovah dwelleth within curtains.” He uttered his 
feelings to the prophet Nathan, who now first appears as 
David’s chief counselor; and, as if there could be but one 
response to so pious a desire, without waiting to consult 
God, Nathan replied, “ Do all that is in thy heart, for God 
is with thee.”** But that same night the word of God came 
to Nathan, bidding him tell David that he was not to build 
a house for God to dwell in. He is reminded that Jehovah 
had been content to dwell in a tent ever since the Exodus 
and that He had not spoken a word to any of the tribes or 
the judges about building him a house of cedar. In these 
words, which sound like a gentle rebuke for a tendency to 
materialism in God’s worship, we see the same principle 
which Solomon recognizes in the very act of dedicating his 
temple: “ Behold! the heaven and heaven of heavens can 
not contain Thee; how much less this house that I have 
built!" But the design was only postponed, not forbidden. 
Just as God condescended to the wish of the people for a 
king, and then made the stability of David’s throne the new 
hasis of the commonwealth, so he chose a habitation for him- 
self in the city of David, as a sign that the period of pilgrim- 
age was ended, and that his home was with the king and 
he a of His choice. So Nathan was commissioned to tell 

avid that Jehovah, who had been with. him hitherto, would 
first establish Ais house, and would raise up one of his sons, 
whose kingdom should be established forever, and who should 
build the house of God in the place chosen by Himself.°” 
This prediction, referring first to Solomon, is expressed in. 
terms that could only be fulfilled in the Messiah; and it is 
clear that David understood it so, from the wonderful prayer 
which he poured out before God in thanksgiving for the hone 
or put upon him.** Similar feelings are uttered in several 
of the “ Messianic Psalms,” which have therefore been regard- 
ed as written on the cccasion of Nathan’s prophecy, such as 
the 2d, 45th, 22d, 16th, 118th, and 110th, in all of which the 
promises of God to David and his house are celebrated in 


*° 2 Sam. vii. 1-3; 1 Chron. xvii.| *7 2 Sam. vii. 4-17; 1 Chron. xvii. 
2. 3-15. 

*° 1K. viii. 27; 2 Chr. ii. 6; comp.| % 2 Sam. vii. 18-29; 1 Chron. xvii 
Is. Ixvi. 1; Acts vii. 49, xvii. 24. 16-27. 
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that wonderfully expressive language which reveals Him who 
was at once David’s Son and Lord.” 

§ 4. His own throne, and the service of God’s sanctuary, 
being thus established, "David advanced to the final subjuga- 
tion ‘of the enemies of Israel. 

i. We have already mentioned the two last invasions of 
the PuinistrinEs: they were now, in their turn, invaded and 
subdued by David, who took the proud frontier city of Gath, 
“The bridle of the mother- -city,” with its “ daughter towns.’ ved 
Except one or two minor combats, we hear “of no farther 
trouble from the Philistines during David’s reign. ‘This con- 
quest secured to Israel its promised boundary on the south- 
west, the “river of Eeypt.” 

ii. Turning to the eastern frontier, David exacted from 
Moas a signal vengeance for all her enmity against Israel 
down from the time of Balak. Two-thirds of the people 
were put to death, and the other third reduced to tribute.” 
David’s personal relations to this nation, whose blood he 
shared, had been so friendly that we have seen him commit- 
ting his father and mother to the care of the King of Moab, 
A Jewish tradition says that they were foully “murdered. 
There is not a word of this in the Scripture narrative; but 
we may be quite sure that David’s vengeance was provoked 
by some treacherous insult, as in the later case of Ammon. 
Thus was Balaam’s prophecy fulfilled :—“ Ont of Jacob shall 
come he that shall have dominion, and shall destroy him that 
remaineth of Ar” (the metropolis of Moab). 

ili. The eastern frontier being now secured, for Nahash the 
Ammonite was his friend, David advanced to the conquest 
of the promised boundary on the north-east, “the great river 
Euphrates.”** Two Syrian kingdoms lay between him and 
his purpose. That of Zopan, which has been mentioned more 
than once before, was then governed by Hadadezer, the son 
of Rehob, whom David defeated, taking from him his force 
of 1000 chariots, 700 horse, and 20,000 infantry. The char- 
iot-horses were “hamstrung, according to the command of 
Moses, but David could not resist the temptation of reserv- 
ing 100 chariots as an ornament for his royal state.** The 


39 Comp. Matt. xxii. 44; Mark xii. {To this war belong the exploits of Be- 
86; Luke xx. 42. naiah, the son of Jehoiada (2 Sam. 
402 Sam. viii. 1; 1 Chron. xviii. |xxiii. 20; 1 Chron. xi. 22). 
1: the above is Gesenius’s explana-| 4? 2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Chron. xviii. 3; 
tion of the obscure phrase ‘‘ Metheg-| comp. Gen. xv. 18. 
ammah,” which Ewafll renders, ‘‘the| 4° 2 Sam. viii. 3,4; 1 Chron. xviii, 
bridle of the fore-arm.” 3, 4. 
41 2 Sam, viii. 2; 1 Chron. xviii. 2. 
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Syrians of Damascus, coming to the help of Hadadezer, were 
defeated with the loss of 22,000 men; and that fairest ana 
oldest of the cities of the world was made tributary to Da- 
vid, and garrisoned by his troops. “Thus did Jehovah pra 
serve David whithersoever he went.”** 

These victories led to an alliance with Toi, king of Ha: 

saTH (the Cele-Syria of the Greeks),*° who sent his son 
Joram to congratulate David on the defeat of Hadadezer, 
his own enemy. This, together with the old friendship of 
‘Hiram king of Tyre, secured the northern fronticr ; and 
David returned to Jerusalem, laden with the golden shields 
of Hadadezer’s body-guard, the brass taken from his cities, 
and the vessels of gold and silver and brass which Joram 
had brought as presents. All these, together with the spoils 
of Moab and the Philistines, the plunder formerly taken from 
Amalek, and that gained afterward from Edom and the sons 
of Ammon, he dedicated for the service of the future Tem- 
ple, ** 
iv. Fhe long conflict of Epom with his brother Israel was 
now brought to its first decision by a great victory gained 
by Abishai, the son of Zeruiah, in “the valley of Salt” (on 
the south of the Dead Sea), in which the Edomites lost 18,000 
men.*” David was probably in Syria at the time of this 
battle, which was followed up by a great army under Joab, 
who in six months almost exterminated the male population. 
David then visited the conquered land, and placed garrisons 
in all the cities. The young king, Hadad, however, escaped 
to Egypt, and became afterward a formidable enemy to Solo- 
mon.* 

These victories, which David celebrates in the 60th and 
110th Psalms,** carried the southern frontier of Israel to the 
eastern head of the Red Sea; and from that point to the 
frontier of Egypt, the Arab tribes had felt enough of his 
power as an exile not to molest him in the hour of his tri- 
umph. The bounds of the promised land were now fully 
occupied, though not even now so completely as if Israel 
had been faithful from the first. For, besides the scattered 
remnants of the old inhabitants, several of whom (as Ittai 


“2 Sam. viii. 5,6; 1 Chron. xviii. | xviii. 12, 13: the word ‘ Syrians” 


~T, in the former passage is due to an 

“© In its fullest sense it extended | obvious error of the text, Aram for 
still further north, to the valley of the | Edom. 481 K. xi. 14-22. 
Orontes. 4 The title of the former, and the 

*° 2 Sam. viii, 7-12; 1 Chron. | contents of both, fix their composi- 
xviii. 7-11. tion to the time of the conquest of 


*7 2 Sam. viii. 18, 14; 1 Chron. | Edom. 
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the Gittite, Uriah the Hittite, and others) were conspicuous 
among the king’s great men ; besides that the Philistines and 
others, who had been devoted to extermination, were only 
reduced to tribute ; there was one fair province unsubdued, 
the whole coast of Phenicia, the great cities of which still 
flourished under their native kings, the chief of whom was 
David’s firm ally. 

These extended limits were only preserved during the 
yeions of David and of Solomon,a period of about sixty 
years. For that time, however, the state formed no longer 
a petty monarchy, barely holding its own among the sur- 
rounding nations, as under Saul; but it was truly one of the 
great Oriental monarchies; too truly, indeed, for the mag- 
nificence of Solomon sapped its strength, and prepared its 
speedy dissolution. Meanwhile David’s position is thus de- 
scribed by the prophet Nathan :— Thus saith Jehovah of 
hosts, I took thee from the sheepcote, from following the 
sheep, to be ruler over my people, over Israel: and I was 
with thee whithersoever thou wentest, and have cut off all 
thine enemies out of thy sight, and have made thee a great 
name, like unto the name of the great men that are in the 
earth.”* Thus “David reigned over all Israel, and executed 
judgment and justice among all his people.”” 

§ 5. The constitution which David established for his 
kingdom was preserved, in its main forms, to the end of the 
monarchy. 

i. The Royal Family.— We have already spoken of Da: 
vid’s goodly progeny, which well entitled him to the epithet of 
“patriarch.” The princes were under the charge of Jehiel, 
probably the Levite of that name:”* but, when Solomon 
was born, he was committed to the care of the prophet Na- 
than.“ The warm love of David for his sons® was shown in 
an indulgence that was the proximate cause of the family 
calamities which were visited on him as a judgment for his 
one great sin. But those dark clouds had not yet gather- 
ed; and he had nothing to mar his pleasure in his children, 
two of whom, at least, Absalom and Adonijah, inherited his 
beauty. 

ii. The Military Organization was based on that of Saul. 

(1,) “ The Host” was composed, from the first formation 


699 Sam. vii. 9. sSleGhron-exxvilmol,exvs 2 leg 
512 Sam. viii. 15; 1 Chron. xviii.| Chron. xx. 14. 
14. ** 2 Sam. xii. 25, according to ona 
@ Acts ii. 29. interpretation. 
6 2 Sam. xiii. 31, 33, 36, xiv. 33, xviii. 5, 33, xix. 4; 1 K.i 6 
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of the nation in the desert, of all males capable of bearing 
arms, who were summoned to war by the judges or princes 
of tribes when the necessity arose. Saul formed a chosen 
band of 3000 as a standing army, the nucleus of the whole 
force, under ABNER, as commander-in-chief. The same post 
was held under David by Joa, who won it by the capture 
of the citadel of Jerusalem. He led out the host to war 
when the king did not take the field in person.** The stand- 
ing organization was improved under David by the division 
of the whole host into twelve bodies of 24,000 each (288,000 
in all), whose turn of service came every month, and each 
of which had a commander chosen from David’s band of 
mighty men of valor.” In accordance with the institution 
prescribed by Moses, the force was entirely of infantry : the 
100 chariots reserved by David from the Syrians seem to 
have been only for purposes of state. The weapons con- 
stantly alluded to in the history and the Psalms are spears 
and shields, swords and bows. The use of body armor is 
mentioned in the story of Goliath. 

(2.) The Body-guard was recruited to so great an extent 
from foreigners (and chiefly Philistines, a practice dating 
probably from David’s exile) that the force bore a foreign 
name, like the Scottish archers and the Swiss guards of the 
French kings and the Pope. At least it seems most proba- 
ble that ‘“‘Cherethites and Pelethites” are proper names, 
the former of a Philistine tribe,”* and the latter a form of 
the word Phjlistines. They are mentioned in close connec- 
tion with the “Gittites,” a body of 600 men who came to 
David from Gath, under Ittai; but these seem only to have 
joined him on the special occasion of his flight from Absa- 
lom.* The commander of the Cherethites and Pelethites 
was Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, the priest of the line of 
Eleazar.”° 

(3.) The Heroes, or Mighty Men (Gibborim), were a pecu- 
liar and favored body (like the Cent Gardes of Napoleon), 
composed originally of the 600 warriors who joined David 
in his exile, and afterward maintained at the same number. 
They were formed into three great divisions of 200 each, and 
thirty bands of twenty each, with their respective leaders. 
The captains of twenties formed “the thirty,” and the com: 


9 Sam. xii. 26; 1 K. xi. 15. tainly performed by the body-guard. 
571 Chron. xxvii, 1-15. See 2 K. xi. 4; 1K. xiy. 97. 
58 1 Sam. xxx.14. The words are| *® 2 Sam. xv. 18-22. 
otherwise interpreted ‘‘execution-| © 2 Sam. viii. 18, xx. 28; 1K. i 
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mandcrs of two hundreds “the three,” above whom was 
“the captain of the mighty men.” This post was held by 
Abishai, the son of Zeruiah; but, though first in rank, he 
was inferior in prowess to “the three,’ who were Jasho- 
beam (or Adino) the Hachmonite, Eleazar, son of Dodo the 
Ahohite, who was with David at Ephes-dammim, and Sham: 
mah, son of Agee the Hararite. We have also a list of “the 
shirty,” some of whose names occur also in other passages: 
it opens with the name of Asahel, the brother of Joab, who 
was slain by Abner, and cioses with that of Uriah the Hit 
tite, who fell by the treachery of David himself.” 

ui..The Civil Administration was conducted under the 
eyes of the king himself, assisted by a council, of which the 
chief members were Jonathan, the king’s nephew, son of his 
brother Shimeah, who seems to have been his chief secre- 
tary; Ahithophel of Gilo, afterward so famous as Absalom’s 
adviser; his rival Hushai the Archite, the king’s “ friend” 
or “companion ;” Jehoiada, the son of Benaiah; and Zadok 
and Abiathar, the high-priests; together with Joab, and 
probably Benaiah, whose military rank gave them, like Ab- 
ner and David under Saul, a high place at the court. Then 
there were the great officers of state, Sheva or Seraiah, the 
“scribe” or public secretary ; Jehoshaphat, the “recorder” 
or historian; Adoram; and Ira, the Jairite, who was “a 
chief ruler about David,” with functions probably judicial, 
and the same rank was held by David’s sons.“ The royal 
possessions in the fields, cities, villages, and castles, compris- 
ing farms, vineyards, olive and other trees, stores of wine and 
oil, herds of oxen and camels, and flocks of sheep, besides 
treasure, were intrusted to officers for each branch, all under 
a chief treasurer, Azmaveth, the son of Adiel.** But a place 
was still found for the patriarchal government of the tribes, 
whose princes are enumerated ;" the prince of Judah being, 
not David himself, but his brother Elihu (doubtless the same 
as Eliab)*’ by the right of primogeniture. 

iv. The Religious Institutions were in part mixed up with 


612 Sam. xxii. 8-39; 1 Chron. xi. |the word translated uncle, and that 
11-47. The comparison of the two|this is the same Jonathan as in 2 
jists affords an interesting example Sam. xxi. 21; 1 Chron. xx. 7. 
of the minor variations of the sacred| ° The LXX. translate the wore 
text.. The excess above the number} ‘‘ ruler” as ‘ priest.” 
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the constitution ofthe monarchy itself. Like Saul and soma 
of the judges, we see David offering sacrifices—an apparent 
usurpation of the priestly office, to be explained perhaps by 
the patriarchal priesthood, which was vested in the chief of 
a family, and therefore by a natural analogy in the chief of 
the state; and he even gives the priestly benediction.” 
But his peculiar character, as the religious head of the state, 
is seen in his inspiration as a prophet and psalmist. “Being 
@ prophet,” as St. Peter explicitly declared,” he foretold, in 
pas and more glowing language than any that had yet 

een used, those great events, of which the whole ceremonial 
of the Jewish Church, and even his own kingdom, were but 
types, “the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow.” As a prophet too, he taught the people those prin- 
ciples of religious and moral truth of which the Psalms are 
full, and which, in the Proverbs, were toa great extent learnt 
by Solomon from him. As “the sweet Psalmist of Israe},” 
who said of himself “ The Spirit of Jehovah spoke by me, and 
His word was in my tongue,” it was his peculiar honor, not 
only for the Jewish Church, but for the Church Universal to 
the end of time, to direct that part of God’s worship which 
is the best utterance of the heart, the tuneful notes of praise, 
inseparably blended with prayer and with the utterance of 
divine truth. His pre-eminence in this respect is unaffected 
by the doubts about the authorship of many of the Psalms. 
A great truth is expressed by the common title which names 
the whole book “'The Psalms of David ;” for he founded 
psalmody as an institution, taught it to Asaph and his other 
Immediate successors, and gave the model which all later 
psalmists followed.” 

While he thus furnished the matter of psalmody, he regu- 
lated its manner, by arranging for the first time a full choral 
service. To this office David, in conjunction with the chiefs 
of the Levites, set apart three families, one from each of the 
three houses of the tribe, the Gershonites, Kohathites, and 
Merarites. They were prophets as well as singers, “ to proph- 
esy with harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals;”” and 
they handed down their art from generation to generation 


°° Even Samuel, though a Levite, | ‘‘Hymn of Miriam” (Ex. xv.), the 


was not a priest. ‘* Prayer of Moses the Man of God” 
69 9 Sam. vi..6. (Ps. xc.), the ‘‘Song of Deborah” 
” Acts ii. 30. (Judg. v.), and the ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
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by a systematic course of instruction, “ the teacher as well 
as the scholar.”"* These families were those of Asapu, the 
son of Berechiah the Gershonite, the chief singer, and also dis- 
tinguished asa seer; of Heman the Kohathite, son of Joel, 
and grandson of the prophet Samuel, and himself “the king’s 
seer in the words of God ;”” and of ‘JEDUTHUN (or Ethan), a 

Merarite, who is also called “ the king’s seer.”’® The names 
of each of these leaders are found in the titles of particular 
Psalms ; and the tripartite division was observed tll the Cap 
tivity,” "and probably restored after the return.” At first 
they were divided between the ark at Jerusalem and the tab- 
ernacle at Gibeon, the family of Asaph being assigned to the 
former, and those of Heman and Jeduthun to the latter.” 
The three families numbered 288 principal singers, divided 
by lot into twenty-four courses of twelve in each ; but the to- 
tal of the Levites engaged in praising Jehovah “ ‘with the in- 
struments which David made” was 4000. The rest of the 
Levites, amounting to 34,000, were arranged into the three 
families of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. Six thousand bore 
the dignity of officers and judges, 4000 were set apart to the 
humbler office of doorkeepers,” and the general service.of the 
sanctuary, “the work of the house of Jehovah,” was commit- 
ted to the remaining 24,000." They were relieved of the 
hardest part of that work, the carrying the tabernacle and its 
vessels, now that God had given rest to his people, to dwell 
at Jerusalem forever; and as the offices which remained, 
though numerous, were comparatively light, David assigned 
them to the Levites above twenty years, though the census 
was still taken according to the ancient standard of thirty 
and upward.“ Their offices were to wait on the priests for 
the service of the house of Jehovah, purifying the holy place 
and the holy things, preparing the show-bread and the meat- 
offerings, praising God at the morning and evening service, 


731 Chron. xxv. 3-8; 2 Chron.' Lord Arthur Hervey, Genealogies of 
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case of music and poetry in the Ho-| 7° Neh. xi.17; 1, Chron. ix. 16. 
meride. 7 1 Chron. xvi. ’37- 42; 1 Chron 
742 Chron. xxix. 30: ‘the words|xxv. 8-31. 
of Asaph” in this passage may mean} * 1 Chron. xxiii. 5. 
his tunes. The question of his au-| 1 Chron. xxiii. 4,5; comp. Ps 
thorship of any of the Psalms is|]xxxiv. 10. 
doubtful. See note on p. 436. ® 1 Chron. xxiii, 4. 
™ 1 Chron. xxv. 5; comp. 1Chron.; “1 Chron. xxiii. 25, 26. 
vi. 33-38, with the commentaries of | “1 Chron. xxiii. 3, 23, 27. 
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and assisting in offering the burnt sacrifices on the Sabbaths 
and the stated feasts." . 

For the higher duties allotted by the law of Moses to the 
priesthood, the sons of Aaron were arranged according to the 
two houses of Eleazar and Ithamar; his two elder sons, Na- 
dab and Abihu, having died childless for their profanity.” 
We have seen that Eleazar succeeded his father as high-priest 5 
put it is clear that the head of the house of Ithamar was in 
some sense co-heir to the office. In the person and family of 
Eli this state of things was reversed: the high-priesthood was 
vested in the house of Ithamar; while that of Eleazar did not 
abdicate its claims. So, under David, we find both Zadok 
and Abiathar recognized as priests, the former being. named 
first, by the right of primogeniture, while the latter actually 
held the office of high-priest. This double priesthood was in 
fact connected with a twofold service ; Zadok ministering at 
the old tabernacle in Gibeon, and Abiathar before the ark at 
Jerusalem. By the census taken toward the close of David’s 
reign, it appeared that the families of the house of Eleazar 
were twice as many as those of the house of Ithamar, there 
being sixteen of the former and eight of the latter.” The 
twenty-four chiefs of these families were made the heads of 
twenty-four “ courses,” who were arranged in order by lot for 
the performance of the services of the sanctuary, and named 
ever afterward from their present chiefs.*° The courses were 
as follow :— 


1. Jehoiarib. 7. Hakkoz. 13. Huppoh. 19. Pethahiah. 
2. Jedaiah. 8. Abijah. 14. Jeshebeah. 20. Jehezekcl. 
3. Harim, 9. Jeshuah. 15. Bilgah. 21. Jachin. 

4, Seorim. 10. Shecaniah. 16. Immer. 22. Gamul. 

5. Malchijah. 11. Eliashib. 17. Hezir. 23. Delaiah. 

6. Mijamin. 12. Jakim. 18. Aphses. 24. Mahaziah.” 


To the eighth course (that of Abijah, or Abia) belonged Zach- 
arias, the father of John the Baptist.°° The term for which 
each course was on duty is not expressly stated; but from 
the analogy of the service of the porters,”’ and from the tes- 
timony of the Jewish writers, it seems to have been weekly, 
beginning on the Sabbath, the services of the week being 


1 Chron. xxiii. 24-32, ** Even when, after the Captivity, 
* Lev. x.; Numb. xxvi. 60, 61. the courses were found to be reduced 
*T The disparity may have been|to 4, these were again divided into 

caused in part by the slaughter of the| 24, which were called by the ancient 

priests with Hophni and Phinehas, ‘names. ® 1 Chron. xxiv. 

and in part by Sarl’s massoexe at} °° Luke i. 5-10, 23. 

Nob. *11 Chron, *a, 25; 2 K. xi..5. 
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arranged among the members of the course by lot.” The 
twenty-four courses of singers were associated respectively 
with those of the priests.” 

These arrangements formed the model of the Temple serv- 
ice under Solomon, except that the separate worship of Gib- 
eon was discontinued; and the house of Ithamar was finally 
excluded from the high-priesthood by the deposition of Abi 
athar. 

Lastly, a special intercourse was maintained by David with 
Jehovah through the prophets, first, SamuEL, who anointed 
him, and afterward protected him at Ramah; next Gap, whe 
joined him in his exile; and lastly, Naruan, the counselor 
of his throne, and faithful reprover of his grievous sins. 

§ 6. Thus established in his kingdom, David had no further 
fear of rivalry from the house of Saul, and he was anxious to 
find an opportunity of performing his covenant with Jona- 
than. He learnt from Ziba, who had been one of Saul’s court- 
iers, that Mephibosheth, the lame son of Jonathan, was liv- 
ing in the house of Machir at Lo-debar ; and, having sent for 
him, he restored to him all the land of Saul and his family. 
Committing the charge of this property to Ziba, David re- 
tained Mephibosheth at Jerusalem, and gave him a place at 
the royal table, ike his own sons.*° We do not know how 
long afterward, but probably earlier than it stands in the or- 
der of the narrative, the king protected Mephibosheth from 
agreat danger. The land was visited with a famine for three 
years; the cause of which was declared by the oracle of Je- 
hovah to be “for Saul and for his bloody house, because he 
slew the Gibeonites.”** This massacre, in shameful violation 
of the oath of Joshua and the elders of Israel, was one of 
those acts of passionate zeal in which Saul tried to drown 
the remorse of his later years. In reply to David’s offer of 
satisfaction, the Gibeonites demanded the lives of seven of 
Saul’s sons; and the king gave up to them the two sons of 
Saul by his concubine Rizpah, and the five sons that Michal 
had borne to Adriel, to whom she was married when Saul 
took her from David. These seven were hanged by the Gib- 
eonites on the hill of Gibeah, Saul’s own city. They hung 
there from the beginning of barley harvest till the rains set 
in, though the law provided that, in such cases, the bodies 


® Still the numbers raise the sus-| °° 1 Chron. xxy. 
picion that the first arrangement; “1 K.ii. 26,27. 2 Sam. ix. 
may have been monthly: two courses| * 2 Sam. xxi. That this was ean 
being engaged each month, one at|lier than it stands, appears from the 
Gibeon and one at Jerusalem. allusion in xix, 28. 
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should be buried by sunset.” But Rizpah took her station 
upon the rock, with only a covering of sackcloth, to keep the 
bodies from the birds of prey by day and from the wild beasts 
by night, till the rain began to fall. Touched with her de- 
votion, David caused their remains to be taken down and in- 
terred in the sepulchre of Kish at Zelah, together with the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan, which he transported from Ja- 
besh-gilead.** Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, whom Da: 
vid had refused to give up to the Gibeonites,” was now the 
sole survivor of the house of Saul, with his infant son Micah, 
through whom the family was continued to the latest period 
of the nation’s history.’ We hear of-him again before the 
end of David’s reign. 

it has been observed that this famine was the first of those 
three great adversities of David’s reign which are described 
in the alternative proposed by the prophet Nathan: a three 
years’ famine, a three months’ flight, or a three days’ pesti- 
tence; when David, having had bitter experience of the first 
two, chose the third, as a dispensation direct from God.'” 

§ 7. This first period of David’s reign is marked by another 
great success in war, and, in connection therewith, by the fall 
which embittered the rest of his life, and which, as the proph- 
et declared at the time, has ever since “ given great occasion 
to the enemies of Jehovah to blaspheme.”' Nanasn, king 
of the children of Ammon, who had been David’s ally, and 
some suppose his relation, died, leaving the throne to his 
son Hanun.’* David sent an embassy of condolence and 
friendship to the new king; but Hanun, persuaded by his 
counselors that the ambassadors only came as spies, sent 
them back with shameful personal insults. In anticipation 
of David’s vengeance, the Ammonite obtained help from the 
Syrians of Beth-rehob, Zobah, Maacah, and Ish-tob, who join- 
ed him with 33,000 men.’* On the other side, Joab took the 
field, with all the host of Israel. A decisive battle was fought 
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7 Deut. xxi. 22, 28. Perhaps the; 12 Sam. xxiv. 13; reading ‘three 


Gibeonites had made a vow that they 
should hang till the return of rain 
promised the end of the famine. 

°° Comp. 1 Sam. xxxi, 10-13. The 
charge made against David of con- 
senting to this deed in order to hasten 
the extinction of the rival house, is 
refuted by his treatment of Mephi- 
bosheth. % 2 Sam. xxi, 7. 

00 See the pedigree, in Notes and 
Illustrations to chap. xx. 


years of famine,” as in the LX.X. and 
in 1 Chron, xxi. 12, 

022 Sam. xii. 14. 

2032 Sam. x. ; 1 Chron. xix. 

According to Chronicles, there 
were nearly as many chariots, 32,000, 
besides those of Maacah. It seems 
probable that the numbers in Samuet 
ought also to be referred to the char 
iots. 
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before Rabbah, the capital of Ammon. While the Israelites 
had followed the Beni-ammi up to the gates, the Syrian allies 
had enclosed them in the rear. Joab took front against the 
Syrians, with all the chosen warriors of Israel, leaving the 
rest under Abishai to make head against the Beni-ammi, 
The Syrians were routed, and the Ammonites then fled, and 
shut themselves up in their city, while Joab returned to Je- 
rusalem. The defeated Syrians formed a grand confederacy 
under Hadarezer, with their brethren beyond the Euphra- 
tes; but David crossed the Jordan with the whole force of 
Israel, and defeated them in a pitched battle, in which they 
lost 7000 charioteers, 40,000 infantry, and their captain, 
Shophach. The Syrians became tributary to David, and 
abandoned the cause of Ammon. 

The next year; at the return of the campaigning season, 
Joab again took the field, and ravaged the lands of the Beni- 
ammi, and shut. them up in Rabbah, their chief city, and a 
strongly fortified place.’*® David remained at Jerusalem; 
and if this inaction arose from a growing inclination to a lux- 
urious enjoyment of his royal state, his self-indulgence led 
him into a terrible temptation and wrought his fall. In the 
restlessness which follows a day of such indolence, he rose one 
evening from his bed to enjoy a walk upon the roof of his 
lofty palace of cedar, which overlooked the woman’s court 
of a neighboring house ; and there he saw a fair woman in 
her bath, and became at once enamored. On inquiry, he 
found that she was Barusnesa (or Bathshua), the daughter 
of Eliam (or Ammiel),’** son of his counselor, Ahithophel, and 
the wife of one of his “thirty mighty men,” Uriah the Hit- 
tite, who was then fighting the king’s battles under Joab. 
Such a discovery might have checked the passion even of a 
heathen despot, but David fell; and, when the consequence 
of his crime exposed himself to discovery and Bathsheba to 
a shameful death, the king, after a vain attempt to conceal 
his guilt, which only showed more of the noble nature of the 
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S05 OM Saini elles hNOMeEk eels 
Rabbah, now called Amndm, lies on a 
river about 22 miles from the Jordan, 
and on the road from Hesbon to Bos- 
ra. It consisted of an upper and a 
lower city, the latter being called by 
Joab ‘‘the city of waters” (2 Sam. 
xii. 27). The upper city rose abrupt- 
ly on the north side of the lower 
town, and was a place of very great 
strength. Rabbah afterward received 


from Ptolemy Philadelphus (n.c. 285- 
247) the name of Philadelphia, and 
in the Christian times became the 
seat of a bishopric. Its site is marked 
by several magnificent ruins of build- 
ings, probably erected during the 2d 
and 3d centuries of the Christian era. 
The drawing at the head of this 
chapter shows the stream and part of 
the hill on which the upper city 
stood. 6 1 Chron, iii, 5- 
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man he had outraged,’ added treacherous murder to his 
adultery. He made Uriah the bearer of his own death-war- 
rant to Joab, who exposed the brave man to a sally from the 
best warriors of the Ammonites, and he fell in happy igno- 
rance of his sovereign’s guilt and his own wrongs. ‘The arti- 
fice was kept up by a message from Joab to the king, excus- 
ing the apparent rashness of his attack by the significant 
conclusion, “ Thy servant, Uriah the Hittite, is dead also,” 
and the messenger was sent back to comfort Joab with a 
cold-blooded allusion to the fortune of war. After the cus- 
tomary mourning for her husband, Bathsheba, who seems 
throughout to have consented to the sin, was taken to the 
house of David, and became his wife, and soon afterward 
bore him a son.'** 

Thus far man’s share in this drama of lust and blood. But 
now another voice is heard: “THE Tarne THAT Davip HAD 
DONE DISPLEASED JEHOVAH.” He sent the prophet Nathan 
to the king with that well-known parable of the rich man, 
who spared his own abundant flocks and herds, and seized 
for his guest the one ewe-lamb of the poor man, his darling 
and his children’s pet.”° Our surprise that David’s con- 
science was not at once awakened may yield to the consid- 
eration that his heart was not yet hardened in guilt, so that 
his natural sense of justice broke forth in the indignant sen- 
tence, “ As Jehovah liveth, the man that hath done this thing 
is a son of death;” and he was going on to describe the res- 
titution he would exact, when the lips of Nathan uttered 
those words, which have from that day been echoed by every 
sinner’s awakened conscience, ‘“THou aRT THE MAN!” Then 
the prophet pronounced the sentence of the King of kings on 
him who had just been sentencing the unknown culprit. Re- 
proaching David with his ingratitude for all that Jehovah 
had done and would yet have dene for him, he denounced 
the appropriate punishment; that, as his sword had broken 
up the ‘house of Uriah, the sword should never depart from 
his own house; and that, as he had outraged the sanctities 
of domestic life, his own should be likewise outraged, but 
with the difference which God always makes between the se- 
cret sin and the public punishment: “For thou didst it se- 


07 9 Sam. xi. 6-18. that the public may have only viewed 
m8 2Sam.xi. The whole story is|it as a somewhat hasty marriage of 

omitted in the Book of Chronicles (see | the king to Uriah’s widow. 

1 Chron. xx. 1), except the bare men-| 2 Sam. xii. 27. The original 
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cretly, but I will do this thing before all Israel, and before 
the sun.” Then follow the few simple words of repentance 
and forgiveness: “ And David said unto Nathan, I have sin- 
ned against Jehovah. And Nathan said unto David, Jeho- 
vah also hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.” But 
the path of repentance, however plain, is a “straight and 
narrow way,” and how David “agonized” to enter into it, 
we may read in the fifty-first Psalm. In the bitterness of 
his anguish, as well as in the fullness of his pardon, David 
once more appears as the type of the sinning, suffering, re- 
penting, and forgiven man, who has ever since "found in that 
ene psalm the perfect utterance of his deepest feelings :— 
‘¢The rock is smitten, and to future years 
Springs ever fresh the tide of holy tears, 
And holy music, whispering peace 
Till time and sin together cease.”’™ 

But even the “ godly sorrow, which worketh repentance 
unto life,’ does not avert the temporal consequences of sin, 
whether in the form of its natural fruits or of special judg- 
ments. And so Nathan not only does not recall the woes de- 
nounced on David’s house, which were in part the natural 
consequence of his polygamy, and of that weak parental in- 
dulgence which has been the besetting sin of many a great 
man," but he goes on to declare a special punishment for 
that consequence of David’s sin which we still see in action: 
“ Because by this deed thou hast given great occasion to the 
enemies of Jehovah to blaspheme, the child also that is born 
unto thee shall surely die.” And now David was called to 
prove the sincerity of his repentance by his submission to 
the punishment which beganto work. No sooner had Nathan 
gone home, than God struck the new-born child with a mor- 
tal sickness ; and David prayed and fasted, and lay all night 
on the ground, refusing all comfort from his attendants. On 
the seventh day David learnt the child’s death from the whis- 
perings of the courtiers, who feared to crush him with the 
news. ‘To their great surprise, he put off all signs of mourn- 
ing, went to worship in the house of God, and then sat down 
to. eat ; explaining to his attendants that, ’ while there remain: 
ed any hope of the child’s life, he fasted and wept in the for- 
lorn hope that God might yet grant him its life; but now 
mourning could not bring it back from the dead ; and he 
added those memorable words, which we can not but under: 
stand as expressing the higher hopes, with which they have 
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so often been echoed by bereaved Christian parents: “TZ 
shall go to him ; but he shall not return to me.”"* And 
“God, who comforteth them that are cast down,” ordained 
that his relation to Bathsheba should be the source not only 
of comfort to David himself, but of glory to his kingdom, and 
of blessing to all generations of mankind, by the birth of a 
son, whom he named Sotomon, in memory of the peace which 
was established at the same time, and whom, at the command 
of Nathan, he also named Jeprp1au (beloved of Jehovah), in 
token of the special favor which God showed him from his 
birth."* He became the successor of David, and the progen- 
itor of the Messiah, of whose kingdom, as * the Prince of 
Peace,” his peaceful reign was a conspicuous type. 

The peace, which the name of Solomon commemorates, had 
been established by the final conquest of the Ammonites. 
Joab, having reduced Rabbah to the last extremities by tak- 
ing the lower city, with its waters,’ reserved the honor ot 
the victory for David, who marched out at the head of all 
Israel and took the city. He placed on his own head the sa- 
cred crown, called the “crown of Milcolm (or Moloch),” 
weighing a talent of gold, and set with precious stones, and 
added the spoil of the city to the treasures prepared for the 
house of God.""* The long resistance of the city, and the in- 
sult which had provoked the war, were punished by a cruel 
massacre, in which all the cities of the Beni-ammi were in- 
volved. “David brought out the people,and put them un. 
der (or, cut them with) saws, and harrows of iron, and axes, 
and made them pass through the brick-kiln,”” the fire, per- 
haps, through which their children passed “ to their grim idol.” 

The triumphant return of David and his army to Jeru- 
salem concludes the first period of his reign, the glory of 
which is overshadowed by that great sin, the punishment of 
which was to render its second part so disastrous. 


13 'The 32d Psalm expresses David’s 
return to hope and peace. 

u4 2 Sam. xii. 24, 25. In 1 Chron. 
iii. 5, three other sons are mention- 
ed, Shimea, Shobab, and Nathan, and 
Solomon is the fourth. The infer- 
ence that Solomon was the youngest 
seems hardly reconcilable with the 
plain order of the narrative in Sam- 
uel, or with the probable duration of 
the Ammonite war. 

15 See note on p. 449. 
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been worn by David ever afterward ; 
but this could only have been on rare 
ceremonies, and then for a few mo- 
ments, from its enormous weight, 
114 pounds. 
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§ 8. Before his marriage with Bathsheba, David had six- 
teen sons, who lived as princes among the people, each in his 
own house. Only three of them are of any note in history: 
the eldest, Amnon, son of Ahinoam of Jezreel; the third, An- 
SALOM, son of Maacah of Geshur; and the fourth, Aponian, 
son of Haggith. For the precedence due to Amnon as the 
first-born he was likely to have a formidable rivalin Absalom, 
whose mother was a king’s daughter, and who was himself 
unequaled for beauty among the people. But we do not 
hear of any jealousy or dissension among the king’s sons till 
the following occasion led to fatal results. Absalom had a 
sister named Tamar, who shared his beauty, and of whom 
Amnon became so violently enamored that he fell sick.‘ 
Marriage with a half-sister was forbidden by the Mosaic 
law,” though Tamar, in pleading with Amnon, suggested 
that David might have consented to that alternative to avoid 
the crime which Amnon effected by a base stratagem.’ 
Amnon incurred the anger of David, who probably spared 
his life because he was his first-born, and the hatred of Ab- 
salom, who waited in silence an opportunity for revenge. 
When two years had thus passed, Absalom invited the king 
with all his sons, and Amnon in particular, to a sheep-shear- 
ing feast at Baalhazor, on the border of Ephraim. David 
seems to have had suspicions, even after such an interval of 
time ; but in the end he consented to his son’s going, though 
he himself remained at home. Amid the mirth of the feast, 
Absalom’s servants, having received their orders beforehand, 
slew Amnon when he was merry with wine. The king’s sons 
fled, preceded by the rumor that they were all slain ; but they 
soon arrived, weeping for Amnon, when the king and all his 
servants joined them in their mourning. Absalom fled to 
his grandfather, Talmai, king of Geshur, and remained there 
three years; while David, comforted for the irrecoverable fate 
of Amnon, grieved for the loss of his living son. 

To end this state ofthings, Joab employed a “ wise woman” 
of Tekoah (afterward the birthplace of the prophet Amos), 
who appeared before the king in mourning, with a fictitious 
tale similar to the case of his own family.” One of her two 
sons, she said, had slain the other in a quarrel, and all the 
family demanded the death of the homicide, which would 
leave her childless, and cut off her: husband’s name. When 
the king promised her protection, she applied the parable te 

182 Sam. xiii. 1. We must not| 1 Lev. xviii. 9, 11. 
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him, and reproved him because he did not “fetch home again 
his banished.” She enforced her request by the oft-quoted 
proverb, “ We must needs die, and are as water spilt on the 
ground, which can not be gathered up again,” and pleaded 
that God, in sparing the young man’s life, had given the means 
for his recall.’ Learning from the woman by whom she had 
been prompted, David sent for Joab, and bade him bring back 
Absalom, whom however the king refused to see. Absalom 
dwelt for two years in his house at Jerusalem with his three 
sons,” and his beautiful daughter Tamar, gaining favor with 
the people by his handsome person. There can be no doubt 
that he was already meditating, perhaps not the dethronement 
of his father, but his own association in the kingdom as his 
heir. At length, impatient of his exclusion from the court, 
he sent for Joab, who was too cautious to go to him; upon 
which Absalom compelled him to come by setting fire to one 
of his fields of standing corn. Joab interceded with the king, 
who received his son and gave him the kiss of peace. We 
may suppose that the interview put an end to Absalom’s 
hopes of sharing his father’s throne, for he now began to pre- 
pare for rebellion.” He surrounded himself with a body of 
fifty foot-runners, besides chariots and horsemen ; and, taking 
his station beside the city gate, he met the suitors who came to 
the king with expressions of his regret that their causes were 
neglected, and with the wish that he were judge over the 
land, to give them redress, while every reverence made to 
him was returned with anembrace. ‘So Absalom stole the 
hearts of the men of Israel.” This may partly be accounted 
for by the common love of change, and impatience at long- 
continued prosperity ; but, besides this, Absalom’s unchecked 
proceedings prove that David was not living as of old in 
sight of the people—a certain cause of loss of popularity: 
the affair of Bathsheba, though only known in part, and his 
treatment of Absalom, may have bred discontent; and it has 
been conjectured, from the choice of Hebron as the head- 
quarters of the rebellion, that the men of Judah were offend: 
ed at finding themselves merged with the other tribes. Ab- 
salom’s chief captain and chief counselor, Amasa and Ahitho- 
phel, were of that tribe, and there are symptoms of discord 


12 This seems to be the meaning of | ‘* They seem all to have died be- 
2 Sam. xiv. 14, a passage from which, |fore Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 18). 
besides the proverb above quoted, we} ** 2 Sam.xv. We may probably 
derive a phrase of afavorite hymn: |infer from the silence of Scripture 
“Q let the dead now hear thy voice; that Dayid’s second son Chileab was 
Now bid thy banished ones rejoice.” dead. 
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between Judah and the other tribes at the time of the king’s 
return.’”° 

When the plot was ripe,”’* Absalom obtained leave from 
the king to go to Hebron, the ancient sanctuary of his tribe, 
to pay a vow which he had made at Geshur in case he should 
return to Jerusalem. He took with him 200 men, not yet 
privy to his design, and sent round secret messengers to all 
the tribes, warning the adherents whom we have seen him 
gaining at Jerusalem that the trumpet would give the sig- 
nal of his having been proclaimed king at Hebron. But per- 
haps his most prudent step was his sending for Ahithophel, 
David’s most able counselor, from his own city of Giloh. It 
is natural to suppose that Ahithophel had resented David’s 
conduct to his grand-daughter Bathsheba; and his absence 
from Jerusalem, to sacrifice at his own city, may have been 
but a preparation for joining Absalom. 

§ 9. The first news of the conspiracy reached David as ti- 
dings of its success. He at once resolved to fly from Jeru. 
salem, lest the city should be stormed, and his servants con. 
sented. His departure from Jerusalem is related with a 
minuteness to which we have no parallel in the Scripture his- 
tory of any single day, except that of which this was the 
type, when the son of David, betrayed by “his own familiar 
friend,” and rejected by his own people, went out by the 
same path “bearing his reproach.” It was early in the 
morning when the king, leaving his palace in the care of his 
ten concubines, went forth by “the eastern gate with all his 
household and a crowd of people; for there were still many 
who showed him the deepest attachment. Among his faith- 
ful guard of Cherethites and Pelethites, and his chosen he- 
roes, the 600 who had followed him ever since his residence 
at Gath,’ was Ittai the Gittite. David released him and 
his countrymen from their allegiance ; but Ittai vowed that 
he would follow the king in hfe or death, and David bade 
him lead the way. They passed over the brook Kidron (the 
Cedron of the New Testament), by the way that led over 
the Mount of Olivesto Jericho and the wilderness, while “ all 
the country wept with a loud voice.” As David halted in 
the valley to let the people pass on, he was joined by Zadok 
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and Abiathar, with all the Levites, bringing with them the 
ark of God. With self-renouncing reverence, David refused 
to have the ark removed, for his sake, from the sanctuary 
where he had fixed its abode, and exposed to share his per- 
ils. If Jehovah willed to show him favor, he would bring 
him back to see both the ark and His habitation; if not— 
“ Behold here am I! let Him do to me as seemeth good to 
Him!” He reminded the priests that they could do him ef- 
fectual service in the city by employing their two sons, who 
were both swift runners, to bring him tidings, and so he sent 
them back wits the ark. The weeping troop then ascended 
the Mount of Olives in the garb of the deepest mourning, the 
king himself walking barefoot ; and just as the grief reached 
its height, at the last view of the towers of Jerusalem, word 
was brought to David that Ahithophel was among the con- 
spirators. He had scarcely uttered the prayer that God 
would turn the wise counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness, 
when the means of its fulfilment was presented. At the sum- 
mit of the mount, he was met by his other counselor and 
chosen “ friend,” Hushai the Archite,in the garb of mourn- 
ing. David bade him to return into the city and offer his 
services to Absalom, in order to defeat the counsel of Ahith- 
ophel, and to place himself in communication with Zadok and 
Abiathar, whose sons would bring his messages to the king. 
Hushai returned to Jerusalem just as Absalom was entering 
the city, and was received by him with taunts for his de- 
sertion of his “friend,” which must have confirmed him in 
his purpose, though he answered them with professions of 
fidelity to his new master as the chosen of Jehovah and of 
Tsrael.’*° 

Meanwhile, just at the height of noon, David passed over 
the brow of the hill into the territory of Benjamin, where he 
found himself among the friends of Saul. One of these, 
Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, met David, with two ass- 
es laden with refreshments, and by an artful story of his mas- 
ter’s treason, obtained a gift of all his property. The other 
member of the house of Saul, Shimei, the son of Gera, a na- 
tive of Bahurim, came out from that village as David passed 
by, and pelted him and his retinue with stones, cursing him 
as the bloody murderer of Saul’s house. Abishai would have 
avenged the insult ; but the king, with an outburst of impa- 
tience at the overbearing sons of Zeruiah, let him curse on, 
&s the messenger of the curse of God—a submission which 
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seems to express the voice of David’s conscience for the mur- 
der of Uriah. And what was there, he asked,so strange in 
the curses of a Benjamite when his own son sought his life ? 
Uttering a hope that Jehovah would requite him good for 
this cursing, he suffered the man to continue his insults down 
the hillside. Atthe close of the day he reached the Jordaa, 
and rested at its fords, the place he had appointed with the 
priests." Here they were roused at midnight by Ahimaaz, 
ike son of Zadok, and Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, who had 
narrowly escaped with their lives, bringing a warning to cross 
the river the same night.'*° 

For the day had been a busy one at Jerusalem. Absalom 
had no sooner entered the city than, by the advice of Ahitho- 
phel—who acted on the favorite maxim of conspirators, to 
commit their party by some unpardonable crime—he per- 
petrated the outrage which had been foretold by the proph- 
et Nathan.’ Ahithophel’s next advice proved the sagacity 
for which he was unrivaled.’ He proposed to pursue Da- 
vid with 12,000 chosen men, and to fall upon him when weary 
and dispirited: his followers would be sure to fly, the king’s 
life only should be sacrificed, and the rest would return and 
dwell in peace.**® Absalom and the elders of Israel did not 
shrink from the atrocity of the scheme, but it was thought 
better first to consult Hushai. With consummate art, he in- 
spired Absalom with the fear that David had chosen some hid- 
ing-place, where he and his men of war would be found chaf: 
ing like a bear robbed of her whelps; and the first pursuers 
would certainly be smitten with an overthrow which would 
cause a panic through all the land. Let Absalom rather 
gather the whole multitude of Israel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and take the field in person, with the certainty of falling upon 
David as the dew covers all the ground ; or,if he had taken 
refuge in a city, the force of Israel would drag it bodily with 
ropes into the river. The result was that which is usual 
with councils of war. The more daring plan, and the first 
thoughts, which are generally best, were abandoned for the 
“safer ” course: ‘*‘ For Jehovah had appointed to defeat the 
good counsel of Ahithophel, to the intent that Jehovah might 
bring evil upon Absalom.”’* 

‘Before, however, this decision was fully taken, Hushai ad- 
vised the priests to send David warning of the plan of Ahith- 
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ophel. On receiving it, as we have seen, David crossed the 
Jordan,’ with all his people, before the morning, and took 
‘ap his abode at Mahanaim, the very place which had been 
the capital of his rival, Ish-bosheth, while he himself reigned 
at Hebron. Here he was visited by Shobi, the son of Na- 
hash, whom David had no doubt set up as a vassal king of 
Ammon, in place of his brother Hanem, and by Machir, the 
former protector of Mephibosheth, and by Barzillai the Gile- 
adite, of Rogelim, whose touching farewell is recorded later. 
These faithful friends brought him all the supplies needful for 
the rest and refreshment of his exhausted followers,’®° 

Meanwhile Hushai was without a rival at the court of Ab- 
salom. Ahithophel was so mortified at the rejection of his 
advice, and so convinced of the consequent ruin of Absalom’s 
party, that he took his departure to his native city ; and, hay- 
ing set his house in order, he hanged himself, and was buried 
in the sepulchre of his fathers.’ His name has passed into a 
byword for the truth that “God taketh the wise im his own 
craftiness ;” and his unscrupulous treason forbids all sympa- 
thy with his fate. We may apply to him what was said of 
one of our own party leaders:—‘ His great crimes were en- 
hanced by his immense talents, of which God gave him the 
use, and the devil the application.” Absalom assumed the 
royal state, and was solemnly anointed as king.’** Joab’s 
office of captain of the host was conferred by him upon Ama- 
sa, the son of Ithra by Abigail, the daughter of Nahash, step- 
daughter to Jesse, and sister to Zeruiah: he was half-cousin 
to David, and own cousin to Joab and Abishai.’* Absalom 
then crossed the Jordan in pursuit of David, and pitched his 
camp in Mount Gilead.” 

§ 10. David prepared to receive the attack with his usual 
skill." He divided his forces into three bodies, under Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai; and yielding to the people’s entreaties, 
he himself remained to hold out the city in case of a defeat. 
Confident, however, in his tried veterans, and still more in 
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the help of God, he was chiefly solicitous for the safety of 
his rebellious son. “ Deal gently for my sake with the young 
man, even with Absalom,” was his charge to the captains in 
the hearing of all the people, as he sat in the gate to see them 
march out to the battle. The armies met in “the forest of 
Ephraim,” in Mount Gilead, where the entangled ground 
was most unfavorable to the untrained hosts of Absalom. 
They were overthrown with a slaughter of 20,000 men, more 
of whom perished in the defiles of the forest than in the bat: 
tle itself; if that might be called a battle, which consisted 
in a number of partial combats spread over the face of the 
country. Amid this scattered fight, Absalom was separated 
from his men; and as he fled from a party of the enemy, the 
mule on which he rode carricd him beneath the low branches 
of a spreading terebinth, and left him hanging by the luxuri- 
ant hair which formed his pride.“ The first soldier who 
came up spared his life, because of the king’s command, and 
went to tell Joab. The unscrupulous chief hurried to the 
spot, and thrust three javelins into Absalom’s heart, while 
his ten armor-bearers joined in dispatching him. Having 
sounded the trumpet of recall, Joab took down the body and 
cast it into a pit, over which the people raised a great heap 
of stones, as a mark of execration ;* a burial which the his- 
torian contrasts with the splendid monument which Absalom 
had prepared for himself in Shaveh, or the “ King’s Dale.”"** 

David waited at Mahanaim with an impatience which his 
knowledge of Joab must have rendered doubly painful. 
Joab’s manner of sending the message has been explained 
from a desire, which even he felt, to spare the feelings of 
Ahimaaz, the young friend and messenger of the king. Bid- 
ding him wait till the morrow, Joab sent a Cushite follower 
of his own unknown to the court,"“* with no other orders 
than to tell what he had seen. The blunt soldier, conscious 
of having done the king good service even by his disobedi- 
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ence, makes no attempt to break the news. But Ahimaaz 
was more considerate. Having prevailed on Joab to let him 
run after the Cushite, he outstripped him by his better knowl- 
edge of the ground.'*” David was sitting in the gateway 
of Mahanaim, when the watchman on the tower above an- 
nounced first one, and then a second runner. He presently 
recognized Ahimaaz by his style of running, and David felt 
sure that his favorite messenger must bring good tidings. 
And so at first it seemed; for he offered his breathless con- 
gratulations on the king’s deliverance from his enemies. 
But the eager question, “Is the young man Absalom safe ?” 
was evaded by the mention of some strange confusion that 
prevailed when the runner left. Before the king had time to 
ascertain his meaning, the Cushite entered with his news of 
the victory. The inquiry about Absalom was repeated, and 
called forth the answer, ‘“‘ The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
young man!” Then burst the floodgates of a father’s heart. 

o scene in all history appeals to deeper feelings, and none 
is related in such simple and pathetic words as this :—“ And 
the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over 
the gate, and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son 
Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son !”’** 

The king’s grief turned the victory into mourning, and the 
people stole back into the city like the remnants of a defeated. 
army. David shut himself up, repeating the same mournful 
ery.” The hand that had struck the blow roused him from his 
grief, Joab went into his presence, and upbraided him witb. 
lamenting for his enemies, instead of encouraging his friends, 
who would soon be driven away by his neglect. Most had 
already dispersed to their tents, but they returned on hear~ 
ing that David had resumed his post at the gate of Maho- 
naim. Confusion prevailed throughout the tribes. They 
remembered that it was David who had delivered them from 
the Philistines ; and, now that Absalom, their anointed king, 
was dead, they asked each other, “ Why speak ye not a 
word of bringing the king back?” At this crisis David 
sent for the priests, Zadok and Abiathar. Through them he 
appealed to the tribe of Judah, as his brethren, while he 
promised to make Amasa captain of the host in the place ot 
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Joab. The tribe, thus gained over as one man, invited him 
to cross the Jordan, and met him at the ancient camp of 
Gilgal. David’s triumphant return is related as fully as his 
sad departure. With the men of Judah came a thousand 
Benjamites under Shimei, who was eager to make his peace 
with his insulted king ; and Ziba, with his fifteen sons and 
twenty servants, crossed the river to anticipate his master’s 
claim for restitution. The ferry-boat, which carried over the 
king and his household, had scarcely touched the shore, when 
Shimei fell down before him to confess his guilt and entreat 
pardon, which was granted, with another impatient rebuke 
of Abishai’s remonstrances. The clemency, which David 
deemed becoming to the hour of victory, was sound policy 
toward Benjamin. He swore to preserve Shimei’s life, but 
he kept a close watch on a man who had proved so danger- 
ous, and warned Solomon against him on his death-bed ; and 
Shimei justified David’s distrust and provoked his own fate, 
by a new act of disobedience." 

David was next met by Mephibosheth, whose supposed 
ingratitude was only noticed by a gentle rebuke.“” Mephi- 
bosheth, however, had a different tale to tell from that of Ziba, 
whom he accused of having compelled him to remain at Je 
rusalem while he went to slander him to the king. But he 
submitted all to David’s disposal, since his life had been 
spared, when all Saul’s family were but dead men; and now 
he had come to meet the king in the deep mourning which 
he had worn since his departure. Ziba seems not to have 
denied the truth of Mephibosheth’s statement ; but David, 
weary of the case, and unwilling to leave any one discontent- 
ed on that joyful day, divided the property between Ziba and 
Mephibosheth, who thus received half when he thought he 
had lost the whole.’ 

The most affecting incident of the day was the farewell of 
Barzillai, the wealthy Gileadite, who had supplied David’s 
wants while he was at Mahanaim. He accompanied David 
over the Jordan, and the king invited him to Jerusalem that 
he might return his hospitality. ‘ How long have I to live?” 
asked Barzillai, who had reached his eightieth year, “ that 
I should go up with the king to Jerusalem 2” Contenting 
himself with escorting Dav id a little beyond the Jordan, he 
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left his son Chimham to receive the favors which he himself 
was too old to enjoy; and one of David’s last acts was to com- 
mend the family to the generosity of Solomon.’ 

§ 11. The joy of the king’s return was disturbed by the 
angry jealousy of the rest of Israel against Judah for begin- 
ning the movement without them.’** The fierce tone of Ju- 
dah seems to have provoked the old animosity of Benjamin ; 
and Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite, proclaiming that 
the tribes had no interest in the house of Jesse, blew the 
trumpet of revolt, and raised the cry, “ Every man to his 
tents, O Israel!” The king, who had now returned to Jeru- 
salem, ordered his new captain, Amasa, to muster the forces 
of Judah in three days, that the rebellion might be crushed 
while it was confined to Benjamin. Amasa’s slowness com- 
pelled David to have recourse again to the sons of Zeruiah, 
and Abishai led forth the body-guard of Cherethites and 
Pelethites and the heroes, accompanied by Joab. Gibeon 
once more became the scene of battle. They found Amasa 
there before them with the main army, and under the show 
of an embrace, Joab dealt his favored rival one fatal blow, 
and then pressed on the pursuit after Sheba with his brother 
Abishai. One of Joab’s followers stood over Amasa as he 
lay wallowing in his blood on the highway, bidding all the 
friends of Joab and of David to go forward ; but, when he 
saw their hesitation, he carried the corpse aside into a field, 
and covered it with a mantle, and so the pursuit went on.’* 
Sheba fled northward, raising the tribes of Israel on his way, 
to Abel-beth-maachah, near the sources of the Jordan, “a city 
and metropolis in Israel.”’’’ The forces of Sheba seem to 
have melted away before Joab’s hot pursuit, and he was be- 
siegedin Abel. This city was proverbial for the oracular wis- 
dom of its inhabitants; and “a wise woman” now saved it by. 
first learning Joab’s demands in a parley, and then inducing 
the people to comply with them by throwing the head of 
Sheba over the wall."*° The suppression of this rebellion 
closes the second period of David’s reign. Its remaining part 
was only disturbed by a war with the Philistines at Gezer, the 
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date of which is unknown, and in which several of David’s 
heroes signalized their individual strength and prowess. **° 

To this epoch ought probably to be referred the remarkable 
Psalm, which is recorded in the Second Book of Samuel, as 
“a song spoken by David to Jehovah in the day that Je- 
hovah delivered him out of the hand of all his enemies and 
out of the hand of Saul.”'” It stands in the Book of Psalms 
as the eighteenth, with the description of David in the title 
as “the servant of Jehovah;” words no doubt intended to 
ascribe to Him all David’s glories. Needless difficulty has 
been felt about the mention of Saul in the title, which even 
recent events might have suggested, as Sheba’s rebellion was 
the dying effort of Saul’s party ; but, what is more natural 
than that, in thanking God for deliverance from all his ene- 
mies, David should lay the greatest emphasis on the earliest 
and the most dangerous of them all ?’" 

§ 12. David’s life, in the very character of its separate 
parts, is typical of that whole course of experience which is 
seen in the men who best represent humanity: a youth of 
promise, a manhood of conflict, trouble, and temptation, not 
free from falls, and a serene old age. The work which was 
properly his own was now done, and the third and closing 
period of his reign was occupied in preparing for the culmi- 
nating glories of the earthly kingdom of Israel under his suc- 
cessor. But the parallel would scarcely have been true, had 
the evening of his life been perfectly unclouded. As has 
been remarked before, the three periods of his reign were 
stamped each with a great external calamity, the lesson of 
which God made plainer by the numerical parallel; three 
years of famine, to avenge the cruelties of Saul, three months 
of flight before rebellious Absalom, and now three days of 
pestilence, a form of judgment analogous to the offense that 
called it down. 

“Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to 
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clear not only from the punishment that followed it, but from 
the remonstrances of Joab, to whom the business was in- 
trusted,’ and to whom it was so “abominable” that he 
omitted the tribes of Levi and Benjamin altogether.“ By 
David’s own desire, all under twenty were omitted “ because 
Jehovah had said that he would increase Israel like to the 
stars of the heavens.” And that some distrust of this 
truth was at the root of David’s sin, is implied in the terms 
of Joab’s remonstrance. The transaction seems to have 
aprung from a self-confident desire to consolidate the forces 
of the kingdom, to exult in their greatness, and to hold them 
in the readiness of a full military organization for new enter- 
prises. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that some specific 
conquest was meditated beyond the limits of the promised 
land. And so God sent a punishment which showed how 
easily He who had promised that Israel should be increased 
like the stars of heaven and the sand by the sea-shore,’*’ and 
who could have added unto the people, how many soever 
they might be, a hundred-fold,’” could cut down their num- 
bers at a stroke. 

Early in the morning after the work was finished, the proph- 
et Gad was sent to David, whose conscience had already pre- 
pared him for the visit, to offer the choice of three modes 
of decimating the people, a three years’ famine, a three 
months’ flight before his enemies, or a three days’ pestilence. 
The king, who had experienced the two former calamities, 
now chose the latter with pious resignation, saying, “ Let us 
fall now into the hand of Jehovah; for His mercies are great, 
and let me not fall into the hand of man.” The pestilence 
raged for the appointed time, and 70,000 of the people died, 
from Dan to Beersheba.’ Its cessation was a turning-point 
in the history of the nation. The breaking out of the plague 
in Jerusalem itself was accompanied by the awful appearance 
of an angel hovering in the air just oatside of the wall, and 
stretching out a drawn sword toward the city. At this 
sight, David cried to Jehovah, praying that He would let 
the punishment fall on him and his house, “ but these sheep, 
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what have they done ?” His intercession was accepted. The 
prophet Gad came to him again, bidding him to erect an al- 
tar to Jehovah on the spot over which the angel had been 
seen. That spot was occupied by the threshing-floor of 
ARAUNAH, or ORNAN, one of the old Jebusites of the city. 
He was evidently a man of the highest consideration ; and, 
from certain expressions, it has even been supposed that he 
had been the king of Jebus before its capture by David.™ 
Araunah was engaged, with his four sons, in threshing corn 
by means of sledges drawn by oxen, when the vision of the 
angel caused them to hide themselves for fear ; but on seeing 
the king approach, with his courtiers, Araunah came forth 
and bowed down before him, offering, as soon as he learned 
his wish, to give him the threshing-floor as a free gift, and 
the oxen and the implements for a burnt-offering. But Da- 
vid refused to offer to Jehovah that which had cost him 
nothing, and paid to Araunah the royal price of 600 shekels 
of gold for the ground, and 50 shekels of silver for the oxen. 
There he built an altar to Jehovah, and offered burnt-offer- 
ings and peace-offerings, and the plague ceased.'” 

This altar first distinctly marked the hill as the sacred 
spot which Jehovah had long promised to choose for his 
abode. The ark had indeed been placed for some time in 
the city of David, but the stated sacrifices had still been of- 
fered on the original brazen altar before the tabernacle of 
Gibeon ;” and even after the removal of the ark, God had 
spoken to David of His choice of a place to build His house 
as yet to be made.’” That choice was now revealed by the 
descent of fire from heaven on David’s sacrifice, as upon the 
altar of burnt-offering in the wilderness ;** and David recog- 
nized the sign, and said, “ This is the Houss or Jenovaun Gon, 
and this is the altar of the burnt-offering for Israel.”’"* The 
place received the name of Mor1an (véséon) from the appear- 
ance of God to David, as the first destroying angel, and then 
by the sign of fire." 

David at once commenced his preparations for the edifice. 
We have seen him long ago devoting to this use the spoils 
of his victories, which now amounted to 100,000 talents of 
gold and 1,000,000 talents of silver ;'”* and now he collected 


169 2°Sam. xxiv. 23. ‘* All these| © 14 1 Chron. xxii. 1. 
things did Araunah, a king, give unto| 1° 2 Chron. iii. 1. Respecting the 


,the king.” supposed identity of this Moriah with 
0 9 Sam, xxiv. 18-253; 1 Chron. |the place of Israel’s sacrifice, sec Notes 
xxi. 18-30. “12 Chron. i. 3. | and Illustrations, p. 92, 93. 
112 9 Sam. vii. 10, 18. ™ There has been much discussion 
3 ] Chron. xxi. 26, concerning the enormous and seem- 
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all the skilled foreign workmen that could be found in the 
land, to hew stones and to do all other work: he prepared 
iron and brass without weight, and procured the cedar-wood 
of Lebanon from the Sidonians and Tyrians. But the work 
itself was destined to another hand. To his son SoLtomon, 
now designated as his successor, he gave the charge to build 
a house for Jehovah, God of Israel. He told his son how 
God had denied him this desire of his heart, because he had 
been a man of war, and had shed much blood upon the earth ; 
and how He had promised its fulfillment by a son, who was 
to be named Solomon (peaceful), because under him Israel 
should have peace, and whose throne should be established 
over Israel forever. He also charged the princes of Israel to 
help Solomon, and to set their heart and soul to seek Je- 
hovah.'” 

§ 13. The designation of Solomon gave the deathblow to 
the hopes of Aponiyaun, the son of Haggith, David’s fourth, 
and eldest surviving son, a man of great personal beauty, 
whom his father had always treated with indulgence.’"* Tak- 
ing advantage of David’s increasing feebleness,’” he resolved 
to make himself king. Like Absalom, he prepared a guard 
of chariots and horses and fifty foot-runners,and he gained 
over Joaband Abiathar. Zadok, however, with Benaiah, the 
captain of the body-guard, and David’s heroes, and the proph- 
et Nathan, remained faithful to the king. When Adonijah 
thought his project ripe, he invited his adherents, with all 
the king’s sons (except Solomon), who seem to have shared 
his jealousy, to a great banquet at the rock of Zoheleth, near 
Enrogel, where, amid the mirth of the festival, the cry was 
raised, “ Long live King Adonijah.” 


ingly incredible amount of the gold 
and silver; though, considering the 
way in which treasures haye always 
been amassed in the Hast, it is hard 
to assign the limits of credibility. 
One suggestion is to adopt some other 
talent than the Babylonian. But the 
safest way is to avoid attaching undue 
importance to exact arithmetical com- 
putations, as comparatively indiffer- 
ent, and to be content with the gen- 
eral impression produced by the large 
number of what we know to have been 
very considerable units. We may be 
quite sure that, in the original docu- 
ments, the exact quantities were faith- 
fully copied from the registers of the 


scribes; but we can not be sure that 
they have been accurately transmitted 
to us, or, if they have, that we perfect- 
ly understand their value in our de- 
nominations either of weight ormoney. 

"7 1 Chron. xxii., xxviii. 2-8. The 
comparison of these passages with 2 
Sam. vii. suggests that David’s renew- 
ed desire to build the Temple had 
called forth fuller intimations of God’s 
will both in respect to himself and to 
Solomon. In another passage, Solo- 
mon himself assigns the constant occu-. 
patior of David in war as the reason 
of the delay (1 K. y. 3). 
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9-1 Ki, 1-4. 
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The prophet Nathan informed Bathsheba of these proceed- 
ings, and arranged with her a plan to secure the interests of 
her son. Bathsheba went into David’s chamber, followed 
soon after by Nathan, to tell him that Adonijah reigned, in 
spite of his promise to Solomon. The aged king had lost 
nothing of his prudence and decision. At his command, 
Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet, supported by 
Benaiah, with the body-guard of Cherethites and Pelethites, 
proclaimed Solomon king amid the rejoicings,of the people, 
and anointed him with the sacred oil, which Zadok took out 
of the tabernacle. The guests of Adonijah dispersed at the 
news, which was brought by Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, 
and Adonijah himself fled for sanctuary to the horns of the 
altar; but on Solomon’s assurance that his life should be 
spared if he proved worthy of his clemency, he retired to his 
own house.’ David gathered all the people to an assembly, 
in which he gave a solemn charge to them and their new 
king, to whom also he delivered patterns for the house of 
God, and the materials he had collected for the building. 
These were greatly increased by the freewill-offerings of the 
princes and the people. After David had offered thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer for Solomon, all the people feasted together, 
and Solomon was inaugurated into his kingdom for the second 
time, while Zadok was publicly anointed as high-priest. The 
new king was established in prosperity and in favor with the 
people before his father’s death. “And Jehovah magnified 
Solomon exceedingly in the sight of all Israel, and bestowed 
upon him such royal majesty as had not been on any king 
before. him in Israel.”'** A constant memorial of this so- 
lemnity is preserved in that most magnificent of the Psalms 
of David, the seventy-second, in which the blessings predict- 
ed for the reign of Solomon form a transparent veil for the 
transcendent glories prophesied for Christ’s kingdom, and 
which is marked as the crowning contribution of its author 
to the service of the sanctuary by its concluding words, 
“The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended !” 

§ 14. Amid these happy omens for his house, David ap- 

roached the end of his life. His last act was to send for 
Solomon and renew the charge to him to keep the statutes of 
Jehovah, as written in the law of Moses, that so he might 
prosper in all his deeds."” He added directions in reference 
to the men with whom the young king might not know how 
to deal. Joas was named as a just object of vengeance fcr 
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his two treacherous murders of Abner and Amasa, which are 
described in very striking figurative language.’ Banratt- 
LAI and his house are commended to Solomon’s favor. The 
denunciation of Surmet has been already noticed. We may 
here anticipate the first acts of Solomon’s reign, and see how 
he dealt with these and his other enemies. No sooner was 
David dead, than Adonijah had the audacity to solicit, 
through the intercession of Bathsheba, the hand of Abishag 
the Shunammite, who had been the companion of David’s 
old age, though not exactly his concubine. In the latter 
case, marriage with her would have been only permitted to 
the king’s successor ; and in this light Solomon seems to have 
viewed the request. Indeed we can only understand what 
followed on the supposition, that this was a first insidious step 
in a new conspiracy of Adonijah with Abiathar and Joab, 
as Solomon’s answer clearly implies.“** Adonijah was put 
to death by the hand of Benaiah; but Abiathar, in consider- 
ation of his office and his old companionship with David, 
was only banished to his home at Anathoth, and deposed 
from the high-priesthood, which thus passed from the house 
of Ithamar, according to God’s sentence against Eli.*° Upon 
this Joab fled for sanctuary to the horns of the altar; and 
there, refusing to come forth, he was slain by the hand of 
Benaiah. His death is regarded as a satisfaction for the blood 
of Abner and Amasa, the guilt of which was thus removed 
from the house of David, but his fate was sealed by his ac- 
cession to Adonijah’s conspiracy. He was buried in his own 
house in the wilderness, and Benaiah succeeded to his com- 
mand,’** Shimei was ordered by Solomon to dwell in Jeru- 
salem, with the express warning that his departure from the 
city, on whatever pretext, would seal his fate. Three years 
afterward he went to Gath in pursuit of two of his servants, 
who had fled to Achish, and on his return Solomon ‘caused 
him to be put to death.” 

To return to David: the short Psalm, entitled “The last 
words of David,” seems, from its closing sentences, to have 
been uttered in connection with his final words to Solomon. 
Its opening sums up the chief features of his life: “ David, 
the man raised up on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
and the sweet Psalmist of Israel.” After a reign of forty 
years, seven in Hebron, and thirty-three at Jerusalem, “ he 
died in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honor, and 
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1 1K. ii. 26, 27; comp. 1 Sam. ii.| 7 1 K, ii. 36-46. 
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Solomon his son reigned in his stead.” He was buried “in 
the city of David.” After the return from the Captivity, 
“the sepulchres of David” were still pointed out between 
Siloah and “ the house of the mighty men,” or “the guard- 
house.”’* His tomb, which became the general sepulchre 
of the kings of Judah, was known in the latest times of the 
Jewish people. “ His sepulchre is with us unto this day,” 
says St. Peter at Pentecost.° His acts were recorded in the 
Book of Samuel the seer, and of Nathan the prophet, and of 
Gad the seer, “ with all his reign and his might, and the 
times that went over him, and over Israel, and over all the 
kingdoms of the countries.” The substance of these records 
is preserved in the Books of Samuel and the beginning of 
the First Book of Kings.’ 

§ 15. The character of David has been so naturally brought 
out in the incidents of his life that it need not be here de- 
scribed in detail. In the complexity of its elements, passion, 
tenderness, generosity, fierceness—the soldier, the shepherd, 
the poet, the statesman, the priest, the prophet, the king— 
the romantic friend, the chivalrous leader, the devoted father 
—there is no character of the Old Testament at all to be 
compared to it. Jacob comes nearest in the variety of ele- 
ments included within it. But David’s character stands at 
a higher point of the sacred history, and represents the Jew- 
ish people just at the moment of their transition from the 
lofty virtues of the older system to the fuller civilization and 
cultivation of the later. In this manner he becomes nat- 
urally, if one may so say, the likeness or portrait of the last 
and grandest development ofthe nation and of the monarchy 
in the person and the period of the Messiah. In a sense more 
than figurative, he is the type and prophecy of Jesus Christ. 
Christ is not called the son of Abraham, or of Jacob, or of 
Moses, but he was truly “the son of David.” 

To his own people his was the name most dearly cherish- 
ed after their first ancestor Abraham. ‘“'The city of David,” 
“the house of David,” “ the throne of David,” “ the seed of 
David,” “the oath sworn unto David” (the pledge of the 


7®Neh. iii. 16. . 
9 Acts 11.29. The edifice shown 
as such from the Crusades to the pres- 


cy, who brought to the Louvre (where 
it may be seen) what he believed to be 
the lid of David’s sarcophagus. But 


ent day is on the southern hill of 
modern Jerusalem, commonly called 
Mount Zion, under the so-called ‘* Cee- 
naculum.” The so-called ‘‘ Tombs of 
the Kings ” have of late been claimed 
as the royal sepulchre by De Saul- 


these tombs are owtside the walls, and 
therefore can not be identified with 
the tomb of David, which was em- 
pratically within the walls. 

ote Ke dil, ID 3? 1 Chronjacxis 
26-30. See chap. xix. § 1. 
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continuance of his dynasty), are expressions which pervade 
the whole of the Old Testament and all the figurative lan- 
guage of the New, and they serve to mark the lasting signif 
icance of his appearance in history."” 

His Psalms (whether those actually written by himself be 
many or few) have been the source of consolation and in- 
struction beyond any other part of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
In them appear qualities of mind and religious perceptions 
not before expressed in the sacred writings, but eminently 
characteristic of David—the love of nature, the sense of sin, 
and the tender, ardent trust in and communion with God. 
No other part of the Old Testament comes so near to the spir- 
it of the New. The Psalms are the only expressions of devo- 
tion which have been equally used through the whole Chris- 
tian Church—Abyssinian, Greek, Latin, Puritan, Anglican. 

The difficulties which attend on his character are valuable 
as proofs of the impartiality of Scripture in recording them, 
and as indications of the union of natural power and weak- 
ness which his character included. The Rabbis in former 
times, and critics (like Bayle) in later times, have seized on 
its dark features and exaggerated them to the utmost. And 
it has beer often asked, both by the scoffers and the serious, 
how the man after God’s'** own heart could have murdered 
Uriah, and seduced Bathsheba, and tortured the Ammonites 
to death? An extract from one who is not a too indulgent 
critic of sacred characters expresses at once the common 
sense and the religious lesson of the whole matter. ‘“ Who 
is called ‘the man after God’s own heart? David, the 
Hebrew king, had fallen into sins enougbh—blackest crimes— 
there was no want of sin. And therefore the unbelievers 
sneer, and ask ‘Is this your man according to God’s heart ?” 
The sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. What 
are faults, what are the outward details of a life, if the inner 
secret of it, the remorse, temptations, the often baffled, never- 
ended struggle of it be forgotten ?... David’s life and his- 
tory,as written for us in those Psalms of his, I consider te 
be the truest emblem ever given us of a man’s moral progress 
and warfare here below. All earnest souls will ever discern 


™ Tt may be remarked that the 
name never appears as given to any 
one else in the Jewish history; as if, 
like ‘‘ Peter” in the Papacy, it was 
too sacred to be appropriated. 

*8 This expression has been perhaps 
too much made of. It occurs only 
once in the Scriptures (1 Sam. xiii. 


14, quoted again in Acts xiii. 22), 
where it merely indicates a man whom 
God will approve, in distinction from 
Saul who was rejected. A much 
stronger and more peculiar commen- 
dation of David is that contained in 
1 K. xv. 3-5, and implied in Ps 
Ixxxix. 20-28. 
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in it the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul toward 
what is good and best. Struggle often baffled—sore baffled 
—driven as into entire wreck, yet a struggle never ended, 
ever with tears, repentance, true unconquerable purpose be- 


gun anew.’ 
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*4 Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero- Worship, p. 72. The preceding character 
of David is taken from Dean Stanley’s art. Davin, in the Dict. of the Bibe, 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSA- 
LEM. 


JERUSALEM stands in latitude 31° 
46’ 35” north, and longitude 35° 18’ 
30” east of Greenwich. It is 32 miles 
distant from the sea, and 18 from the 
Jordan; 20 from Hebron, and 36 
from Samaria. ‘‘ In several respects,” 
says Professor Stanley, “‘its situation 
is singular among the cities of Pales- 
tine. Its elevation is remarkable; 
occasioned not from its being on the 
summit of one of the numerous hills 
of Judxa, like most of the towns and 
villages, but because it is on the edge 
of one of the highest table-lands of 
the country. Hebron indeed is high- 
er still by some hundred feet, and 
from the south, accordingly (even 
from Bethlehem), the approach to 
Jerusalem is by a slight descent. But 
from any other side the ascent is per- 
petual; and to the traveller approach- 
ing the city from the E. or W. it must 
always have presented the appearance 
beyond any other capital of the then 
known world—we may say beyond 
any important city that has ever ex- 
isted on the earth-—of a mountain 
city ; breathing, as compared with the 
sultry plains of Jordan, a mountain 
air; enthroned, as compared with Jer- 
icho or Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, ona 
mountain fastness” GS. & P. 170, 1). 


The elevation of Jerusalem is 2 
subject of constant reference and ex- 
ultation by the Jewish writers. Their 
fervid poetry abounds with allusions 
to its height, to the ascent thither of 
the tribes from all parts of the coun- 
try. It was the habitation of Jeho- 
vah, from which ‘‘He looked upon 
all the inhabitants of the world ” (Ps. 
xxxill. 14); its kings were “higher 
than the kings of the earth” (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27). 

In exemplification of these remarks, 
it may be said that the general eleva- 
tion of the western ridge of the city, 
which forms its highest point, is about 
2600 feet above the level of the sea. 
The Mount of Olives rises slightly 
above this—2724 feet. Beyond the 
Mount of Olives, however, the de- 
scent is remarkable, Jericho—13 miles 
off—being no less than 3624 feet be- 
low, viz., 900 feet under the Mediter- 
ranean. On the north, Bethel, at a 
distance of 11 miles, is 419 feet below 
Jerusalem. On the west, Ramleh— 
25 miles—is 2274 feet below. Only 
to the south are the heights slightly 
superior—Bethlehem, 2704 ; Hebron, 
3029. 

Jerusalem, if not actually in the 
centre of Palestine, was yet virtually 
so. ‘It was on the ridge, the broad- 
est and most strongly marked ridge 
of the backbone of the complicated 
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hills which extend through the whole 
country from the plain of Esdraelon 
to the desert. Every wanderer, every 
conqueror, every traveller who has 
trod the central route of Palestine 
from N. to S. must have passed 
through the table-land of Jerusalem. 
It was the water-shed between the 
streams, or, rather, the torrent beds, 
_which find their way eastward to the 
Jordan, and those which pass west- 
ward to the Mediterranean” (Stan- 
ley, S. & P. 176). This central po- 
sition, as expressed in the words of 
Ezekiel (v. 5), ‘‘I have set Jerusalem 
in the midst of the nations and coun- 
tries round about her,’ led in later 
ages to a definite belief that the city 
was actually in the centre of the earth 
—in the words of Jerome, ‘‘ umbili- 
cus terre,” the central boss or navel 
of the world. 

To convey an idea of the position 
of Jerusalem, we may say roughly, 
and with reference to the accompany- 
ing plan, that the city occupies the 
southern termination of a table-land, 
which is cut off from the country 
round it on its west, south, and east 
sides, by ravines more than usually 
deep and precipitous, These ravines 
leave the level of the table-land, the 
one on the west and the other on the 
north-east of the city, and fall rapid- 
ly until they form a junction below 
its south-east corner. The eastern 
one—the valley of the Kedron, com- 
monly called the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, runs nearly straight from north 
to south. But the western one—the 
Valley of Hinnom—runs south for a 
time, and then takes a sudden bend 
to the east until it meets the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, after which the two 
rush off as one tothe Dead Sea. How 
sudden is their descent, may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the level at the 
point of junction—about a mile anda 
quarter from the starting-point of each 
-~-is more than 600 feet below that of 
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the upper plateau from which they 
commenced their descent. Thus, 
while on the north there is no mate- 
rial difference between the general 
level of the country outside the walls, 
and that of the highest parts of the 
city, on the other three sides, so steep 
is the fall of the ravines, so trench-like 
their character, and so close do they 
keep to the promontory at whose feet 
they run, as to leave on the beholder 
almost the impression of the ditch at 
the foot of a fortress, rather than of 
valleys formed by nature. 

The promontory thus encircled is 
itself divided by a longitudinal ravine 
running up it from south to north, ris- 
ing gradually from the south like the 
external ones, till at last it arrives at 
the level of the upper plateau, and di- 
viding the central mass into two un- 
equal portions. Of these two, that 
on the west is the higher and more 
massive—the Mount Zion of modern 
tradition. It was the citadel of the 
Jebusites, and the fortress of Zion, 
which David built. The hill on the 
east is considerably lower and small~ 
er, so that, to a spectator from the 
south, the city appears to slope sharp- 
ly toward the east. Here was the 
lower city of the Jebusites, Mount 
Moriah, the ‘* Akra,” or ‘‘lower city,” 
of Josephus, now occupied by the 
great Mohammedan sanctuary, with 
its mosques and domes. This central 
valley, at about half-way up its length, 
threw out a subordinate on its left or 
west side, the ‘* Tyropeeon Valley ” of 
Josephus. . 

One more valley must be noted. It 
was on the north of Moriah, and sep- 
arated it from a hill on which, in the 
time of Josephus, stood a suburb or 
part of the city called Bezetha, or the 
New-town. Part of this depression 
is still preserved in the large reservoir 
with two arches, usually called the 
Pool of Bethesda, near the St. Ste 
phen’s Gate. 
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Plan of Jerusalem. 


§. Mount Zion. 2% Moriah. 38. The Temple. 4. Antonia. 5. Probable site of Golgotha. 6. Ophel. 7 


Bezetha. 8. Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 9, 10. The Upper and Lower Pools of Gihon. 11. Enrogel. 
12, Pool of Hezekiah. 13. Fountain of the Virgin. 14, Siloam. 15, Bethesda, 16, Mount cf Olives 
17, Gethsemane. 
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Tomb of Darius, near Persepolis. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE REIGN OF SOLOMON. B.C. 1015-975. 


§ 1. Character of Solomon’s reign. § 2. His marriage with Pharaoh’s 
daughter—Alliance with Hiram—The High Places retained—God ap- 
pears to him at Gibeon—His choice of wisdom—The Judgment of 
Solomon. § 3. Solomon’s court and revenues—His personal qualities— 
His knowledge, writings, and conversation—The Proverbs. § 4. Build- 
ing of the Temple—Arrangements with King Hiram—Materials for the 
house—Hiram the architect. § 5. Description of the edifice. § 6. 
Dedication. of the Temple—The prayer of Solomon. § 7. Completion 
of Solomon’s buildings—God’s second appearance to him. § 8. His 
works in the provinces—Conquest of Hamath—Building of Tadmor— 
Solomon’s commercial enterprises—Voyages to Tharshish and Ophir— 

His works in gold, ivory, ete. § 9. Visits of foreign kings—The Queen 
of Sheba. _ § 10. Solomon’s declension—His tyrannical government and 
idolatries, § 11. Troubles from Hadad, Rezon, and Jeroboam—Proph- 
ecy of Ahijah. § 12. Last days of Solomon—Book of Kcclesiastes— 
Death and burial of Solomon—Records of his reign. 


§ 1. THE epoch of Solomon’s reign marks the climax of the 
Hebrew monarchy, and, according to the usual law of human 
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greatness, the beginning of its decitne. Starting from the 
vantage-ground on which the kingdom had been placed by 
the conquests of David, through the favor of Jehovah, he pre- 
served its ascendency by a wisdom which has become pro- 
verbial, and prepared its downfall by his luxury and arro- 
gance. Having achieved the greatest work done by any ruler 
of Israel since Moses, the building of the house of God upon 
Mount Moriah, and the settlement of His worship, he left to 
after times the name of 


‘That uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols foul.” 


The author and compiler of the richest maxims of wisdom in 
the literature of the world, he so used up the resources of in- 
tellectual as well as sensual pleasure, as to end with the confes- 
sion “ Vanity of vanities! All is emptiness and vexation of 
spirit !” 

The life of Solomon presents a striking contrast to his fa- 
ther’s in its uneventful character. His great work was the 
building of the Housr or Gop, commonly called the Zemple,’ 
at Jerusalem. The rest of the history of his reign is chiefl 
occupied with the description of his magnificence and wealth, 
as the sovereign of what was then the greatest monarchy of 
Western Asia. | 

We have already related his birth as the son of Bathsheba, 
his proclamation as king at the time of the rebellion of Adoni- 
jah, his second and more solemn anointing at the last assem- 
bly held by David, and the measures of severity forced upon 
him by the new conspiracy of Joab and Abiathar with Adoni- 
jah after his father’s death, as well as the punishment of 
Shimei, though this was full three years after his accession. 
We now return to the narrative of his reign. 

§ 2. The date of Solomon’s accession as sole king can be 
fixed with precision to the year 1015 B.c.* Jewish tradition 
makes him eighteen years old at this epoch, which agrees 
with the date of the Scripture narrative. He reigned forty 
years, or, more precisely, thirty-nine years and a half,’ the 
sum of his own and his father’s reign being eighty years. 


1 The distinction here implied is not| chosen abode of Jehovah in the midst 
merely one of words; for the use of | of his chosen people. Thus St. Ste- 
the name borrowed from heathen an-| phen says, ‘‘ But Solomon built him 
tiquity tends to conceal the fact,} an house” (Acts vii. 47). 
which is made prominent in the scrip-| See note to chap. iii. On Scrip- 
tural phrase, that the edifice was the| ture Chronology. *B.C. 1015-975. 
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The first act of the foreign policy of the new reign must 
have been to most Israelites a very startling one. Solomon 
showed the desire to strengthen his throne by foreign alli- 
ances in a manner which marks the great difference of spirit 
between the new monarchy and the ancient theocracy. He 
made an alliance with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and took his 
daughter to be his wife.” This Pharaoh was probably a late 
king of the xxist (Tanite) dynasty ; for the eminent head of 
the xxiind dynasty, Sheshonk I. (Shishak), belongs to the 
latter part of the reign of Solomon, and to that of Rehoboam.* 
That this flagrant breach, not only of a general principle, but 
of the specific law against intercourse with Egypt, passed 
unpunished for the time, is an example of that great system 
of forbearance which lies at the basis of each new dispensa- 
tion of God’s moral government. But the law of retribution 
for sinful actions by their natural effects was working from 
the very first, and this marriage of Solomon was the first step 
toward his fall into idolatry. Meanwhile “Solomon loved 
Jehovah, walking in the statutes of David his father,” and 
“God was with him, and magnified him exceedingly ;” and 
the only blot upon the outward purity as well as prosperity 
of the kingdom was the retention of the “high places,” which 
had been the seats of the ancient worship, for sacrifice, in the 
absence ofany house of God. The hill of Gibeon, where stood 
the tabernacle and the altar of burnt-offering, seems only to 
have been regarded as the chief of these high places; and it 
was probably in the course ofa series of sacrifices at the dif 
ferent sacred heights that Solomon visited Gibeon, “ the great 
high place,” and there, in the midst ofa great convocation of 
the people, sacrificed a tenfold hecatomb—a thousand burnt- 
offerings—upon the altar.* 

This was the occasion chosen by Jehovah for His first per- 
sonal revelation to Solomon. In the following night God 
appeared to him in a dream, and asked him to ‘choose what 
He should give him. After a thanksgiving for the mercies 
shown to David, and a prayer that the promise made to him 
might be established, Solomon, confessing himself to be but a 
little child in comparison to the great work committed him 
in governing and judging the people, asked for the wisdom 
and knowledge that might fit him for the office—“ an under- 
standing heart to judge . Thy people, to discern between good 


41K. iii. 1. But, as Rehoboam|his father’s death, and therefore be- 
was forty-one years old at his acces-|fore he married the daughter of Pha- 
sion, Solomon must have married his/raoh. ® See chap. xxiii. § 2, 
mother—Naamah of Ammon—before| ° 1 K. iii. 2-4; 1 Chron. i. 1-6. 
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and bad.” The desire, thus expressed in Solomon’s own words, 
does not seem to have so high a meaning as is often assigned 
toit. He does not ask that profound spiritual wisdom, which 
would teach him to know God and his own heart: in this he 
was always far inferior to David. His prayer is for practi- 
cal sagacity, clear intelligence, quick discernment, to see the 
right from the wrong amid the mazes of duplicity and doubt 
which beset the judge, especially among an Oriental people. 
And this gift he received. His aspirations, if not for the high- 
est spiritual excellence, were for usefulness to his subjects 
and fellow-men, not for long life, riches, and victory for him- 
self; and because he had not selfishly asked these things, they 
were freely granted to him in addition to the gift he had 
chosen. Assured of God’s favor, he returned to Jerusalem, 
and renewed his sacrifices before the ark, and made a feast 
to all his servants.’ : 

An occasion soon arose to prove his divine gift of sagacity. 
Two women appeared before his judgment-seat with a dead 
and a living infant. The one who appealed to the king for 
justice alleged that they had both been delivered in the same 
house, the other woman three days after herself; that the 
other had overlaid her child in the night, and had exchanged 
its corpse for the living child of the first while she slept. The 
second declared that the living child was hers, and both were 
alike clamorous in demanding it. The king resolved to ap- 
peal to the maternal instinct, as a sure test even in the de- 
graded class to which both the women belonged. Calling 
for a sword, he bade one of his guards divide the living child 
in two, and give half to one woman and half to the other. 
It is a strange proof of the progress of the monarchy toward 
despotic power that the command should have been taken in 
earnest, but so it seems to have been. The woman who had 
borne the living child now prayed that it might be given to 
the other to save its life, while the latter consented to the 
cruel partition; and the king had now no difficulty in de 
ciding the dispute. The fame of the decision spread through 
all Israel, inspiring fear of the king’s justice, and a convic- 
tion that God had given him that wise discernment which is 
prized in the East as a ruler’s highest quality.° 

§ 3. Solomon arranged his court on the same general basis 
as his father’s, but on a scale of much greater magnificence. 


71K. iii. 5-15; 2 Chron. i. 7-13. 
* 1K. iii. 16-28. See the story of a similar judgment by an Indian king 
in Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. iy. in loc. 
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Among the names of his chief officers we find several of his 
father’s most distinguished servants and their sons, There 
were “ princes” or chief governors, two “ scribes” or secreta- 
ries, a “recorder,” a “captain of the host,” “ officers” of the 
court, the chief of whom had, like Hushai under David, the 
title of “the king’s friend ;” there was a chief over the house- 
hold, and another over the tribute. The priests were Zadok 
and Abiathar, though, as we have seen, the latter was de- 
posed.* The supplies needed for the court were levied through- 
out the whole land by twelve officers, to each of whom was 
allotted a particular district to supply one month’s provisions.” 
But these contributions were increased by the subject king- 
doms between the Euphrates, which was the eastern border 
of Solomon’s dominions, from Tiphsah (Thapsacus) to Azzah, 
and the land of the Philistines and the Egyptian frontier. 
The provision for each day consisted of thirty measures of 
fine flour and seventy measures of meal, ten fat oxen and 
twenty from the pastures, and 100 sheep, besides venison and 
fowl." Judah and Israel, increasing rapidly in numbers, 
gave themselves up to festivity and mirth, and “ dwelt-safely, 
every man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon.” In the great 
military establishment, which Solomon maintained for state 
as well as for defense, he set at naught the law against keep- 
ing up a force of cavalry. He had 40,000 stalls of horses 
for his 1400 chariots and 12,000 cavalry horses,’ and their 
supplies of straw and provender were furnished by the twelve 
officers just mentioned. The horses and chariots were brought 
from Egypt, whence also the kings of the Hittites and the 
kings of Syria obtained theirs. A chariot cost 600 shekels 
of silver, and a horse 150. The chariots and cavalry were 
placed in garrison in certain cities, called “ chariot cities,” 
and partly with the king at Jerusalem. The commerce with 
Egypt supplied also linen yarn, which was made a royal 
monopoly. As the result of this and other commerce (to be 
spoken of presently), silver and gold are said, in the hyper- 
bolical language of the East, to have been as stones at Jeru- 
salem, and the cedars of Lebanon as abundant as the syca- 
more, the common timber of Palestine.” 

But all this magnificence was transcended by the person- 
al qualities of Solomon himself. We have, it is true, no di- 


"1K. iv. 1-6. |word rendered ‘‘ horseman” in 1 K 
Lo eKoiveT—1 9: iv. 26. The ‘‘dromedaries” of ver. 
1 K. iv. 21-24. "1K. iv. 20, 25.) 28 are properly ‘swift horses” usec 
4% This is the proper sense of the| for posts. ™ 2 Chron. i. 14-17. 
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rect description of his personal appearance, but the wonder- 
ful impression which he made upon all who came near him 
may well lead us to believe that with him as with Saul and 
David, Absalom and Adonijah, as with most other favorite 
princes of Eastern peoples, there must have been the fascina- 
tion and the grace of a noble presence. Whatever higher 
mystic meaning may be latent in Ps. xlv., or the Song of 
Songs, we are all but compelled to think of them as having 
had, at least, a historical starting-point. They tell us of one 
who was, in the eyes of the men of his own time, “ fairer 
than the children of men,” the face “ bright and ruddy” as 
his father’s ;‘* bushy locks, dark as the raven’s wing, yet not 
without a golden glow, the eyes soft as “the eyes of doves,” 
the “ countenance as Lebanon, excellent as the cedars,” “the 
chiefest among ten thousand, the altogether lovely.”"* Add 
to this, all gifts of a noble, far-reaching intellect, large and 
ready sympathies, a playful and genial humor, the lips “ full 
of grace,” the soul “anointed” as “with the oil of glad- 
ness,”"’ and we may form some notion of what the king was 
like in this dawn of his golden prime. He used these gifts 
not only for the government of his people, but for the acqui- 
sition and the embodiment in writing of all the learning of 
the age.’* He gave equal attention to the lessons of practical 
morals and to the facts of natural science. “ He spake 3000 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five.” ‘And 
he spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes ;” in short, of the whole cycle of natural history.” We 
must, however, avoid misconceptions, both as to the matter of 
Solomon’s knowledge, and as to the form of its utterance. 
It does not appear that he possessed what would now be 
considered great proficiency in natural science, nor even such 
knowledge as Aristotle’s, whose works on natural history the 
Rabbis pretend to have been derived from a copy of the writ- 
ings of Solomon sent to him from the East by Alexander! 
Solomon’s natural science, like that of Oriental philosophers 
in general, consisted rather in the observation of the more 


*® Cant.v.10; 1 Sam. xvii. 42. 1. Chron. ii. 6). The word Mahol is 

© Cant. v. 9-16. 7 Ps, xly. | supposed to be an appellative denoting 

* The four sons of Mahol, Etham, |them as ‘sons of song,” in reference 
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obvious facts in the common life and habits of God’s creatures, 
with an especial view to use them for the poetical illustra- 
tion of moral lessons: and in this way we find such knowl- 
edge used, not only in the Proverbs ascribed to him, but in 
many of the Psalms, and throughout the Book of Job. The 
discourses in the latter part of that book about Behemoth 
and Leviathan are probably a type of the manner in which 
“‘Solomon spake of beasts.” It clearly follows that we ought 
not to suppose that Solomon wrote elaborate treatises on these 
subjects which are now lost. Such forms of communicating 
knowledge do not belong to his age or country. His 3000 
proverbs and 1005 songs probably contained nearly all that 
he wrote upon such matters in the form of poetical illustra- 
tion. For the rest, it should be remembered that instruction, 
in his time and long after, was chiefly oral. The tents of 
the patriarchs and the abodes of their descendants witnessed 
many an hour when the ancient father would discourse to 
his descendants on the lessons of his experience and the tra- 
ditions handed down by his fathers; and such we conceive 
to have been the converse held by Solomon in the midst of 
his splendid court, only on a much grander scale,and cover- 
ing a much wider field. Thus, amid the public life of an 
Eastern monarch, not in the seclusion of the retired student, 
he poured out the knowledge which attracted the subjects 
of other kings from all nations of the earth, to hear for them- 
selves that wisdom the fame of which had reached them in 
their distant countries.** In one celebrated instance the at- 
traction proved sufficient to bring one of those sovereigns 
themselves from the remotest regions: but this visit of the 
Queen of Sheba belongs to a later period of Solomon’s reign. 

§ 4. The king was meanwhile occupied with three great 
works—the building of the house of God, of his own hous<, 
and of the wall of Jerusalem. We have seen the vast prep- 
arations that David had made for the erection of the Temple, 
the designs for which he had given into the hands of Solomon, 
and how he had been aided by Hiram, king of Tyre. That 
faithful ally sent an embassy of congratulation on his son’s 
accession,” and Solomon sent back an answer informing Hiram 
of his prosperity, declaring his intention of building a house 
for God, and requesting his assistance, which Hiram gladly 
promised in a letter.” 


0 1 K.iv. 34. On the writings of | ™ 2 Chron.ii.11. The second re- 
Solomon, see Notes and Illustrations|corded instance of epistolary corre- 
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-An arrangement was made by which Hiram gave cedars 
and fir-trees out of Lebanon, which his servants felled, while 
those of Solomon squared and fitted them for their places in 
the building. The provisions for both parties were supplied 
by Solomon ; for then as in the time of Herod Agrippa,” the 
maritime region of Phenicia derived its supplies of food from 
Palestine. The prepared timber was brought down to the 
sea, and floated round to Joppa, under the care of the Tyrian 
sailors, whence Solomon undertook the thirty miles’ transport 
to Jerusalem. He raised the laborers required for this great 
work by a levy of the strangers who lived in various parts 
of the land. All the remnant of these had been finally sub- 
dued by David, who, instead of exterminating them, retained 
them in a condition similar to that to which Joshua had re- 
duced the Gibeonites. Solomon found their number to be 
153,600 ; he appointed 70,000 for the work of transport, 80,000 
as hewers in Lebancn, and the remaining 3600 as overseers.” 
In addition to these, he raised a levy of 30,000 men out 
of all Israel, whom he sent to work in Lebanon by relays of 
10,000, each relay serving for one month and returning home 
for two.”* Besides the timber, they hewed the great stones 
which were to form the foundation of the house; stones 
which by the time they reached Jerusalem, must have wcll 
earned the name of “costly stones,” which is applied to them 
in the narrative.” Some of these great stones are still, in 
all probability, those visible among the old substructions of 
the Temple. 

Besides these contributions of materials and labor, Hiram 
supplied Solomon with a chief architect, a namesake of his 
own, for whom the King of Tyre expressed the reverence of 
a disciple for an artist by calling him “ Hiram, my father.”’’ 
This Hiram was the son of a widow of Naphtali (or Dan), 
and his father had been a Tyrian artist. He devoted his he- 
reditary skill to the service of the God whom his mother had 
doubtless taught him to reverence, in the spirit of Bezaleel, 
whom he resembled in the great variety of his accomplish- 
ments. Besides his principal profession as a worker in brass, 
he wrought in gold, silver, and iron, in stone and timber, in 
purple, blue, fine linen, and crimson; in short, his great gift 
seems to have been that of desig in all its branches.. The 


*° Comp. Acts xii. 20, is only another form of ‘‘ Hiram,” and 
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master-pieces of his art were the two pillars of cast brass, 
called Jachin and Boaz, which stood on each side of the 
porch in front of the Holy Place.* The workmen under him 
had already been provided by David, who, as we have seen, 
secured the services of all the foreign artists residing in the 
land. 

§ 5. The actual building of the Temple was commenced in 
the fourth year of Solomon’s reign, and the four hundred and 
eightieth year from the Exodus, on the second day of the 
month Zif (afterward Jyar=April and May), the second of 
the ecclesiastical year, B.c. 1012.° So complete were the prep- 
arations that no sound of axe or hammer was heard about the 
building during its whole erection— 


‘¢Like some tall palm, the noiseless fabric grew :” 


and it was completed in seven and a half years, in the eighth 
month (Bul, afterward Marcheshvan= Oct. and Nov.) of the 
eleventh year of Solomon, B.c. 1005. It occupied the site pre- 
pared for it by David, which had formerly been the threshing- 
floor of the Jebusite Ornan or Araunah, on Mount Mortau. 
The whole area enclosed by the outer walls formed a square 
of about 600 feet ; but the sanctuary itself was comparatively 
small, inasmuch as it was intended only for the ministrations 
of the priests, the congregation of the people assembling in 
the courts. In this, and all other essential points, the Tem- 
ple followed the model of the Tabernacle, from which it dif- 
tered chiefly by having chambers built about the sanctua- 
ry for the abode of the priests and attendants, and the keep- 
ing of treasures and stores. In all its dimensions, length, 
breadth, and height, the sanctuary itself was exactly double 
of the *Tabernacle, the ground-plan measuring 80 cubits by 
40, while that of the Tabernacle was 40 by 20, and the height 
of the Temple being 30 cubits, while that of the Tabernacle 
was 15. 

As in the Tabernacle, the Temple consisted of three parts, 
the Porch, the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies. The 
Porch of the Temple was 10 cubits deep (in the Tabernacle, 
5 cubits), the width in both instances being the width of the 
house. The front of the porch was supported, after the man- 
ner of some Egyptian temples, by the two great brazen pillars 
Jachin and Boaz, 18 cubits high, with capitals of 5 cubits 


21K. vii. 18, foll. ; 2 Chr. ii. 18, 14. | °° These are the extreme outer di« 
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more, adorned with lily-work and pomegranates.” The Holy 
Place, or outer hall, was 40 cubits long by 20 wide, being su 
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Cornice of Lily-work at Persepolis. 


the Tabernacle 20 by 10. The Holy of Holies was a cube 
of 20 cubits, being in the Tabernacle 10. The places of the 
two “veils” of the Tabernacle were occupied by partitions, 
in which were folding-doors. The whole interior was lined 
with wood-work richly carved and overlaid with gold. In- 
deed, both within and without, the building was conspicu- 
ous chiefly by the lavish use of the gold of Ophir and Par- 
vaim. It glittered inthe morning sun (it has been well said) 
like the sanctuary of an El Dorado. Above the sacred ark, 
which was placed, as of old, in the Most Holy Place, were 
made new cherubim, one pair of whose wings met above the 
ark, and another pair reached to the walls behind them. In 
the Holy Place, besides the Altar of Incense, which was made 
of cedar, overlaid with gold, there were seven golden candle- 


* 1 Kv. ii. 15-22. Some have sup-|look painfully weak withont some 
pesed that Jachin and Boaz were not| support, but, in fact, almost impossi- 
pillars in the ordinary sense of the|ble to construct with the imperfect 
term, but obelisks. Butfor this there| science of those days. ‘The chap- 
is no authority ; and as the porch was | iter of lily-work”’ on these columns 
fifteen cubits (thirty feet) in width, a} may have borne some resemblance ta 
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sticks instead of one, and the table of show-bread was replaced 
by ten golden tables bearing, besides the show-bread, the innu- 
merable golden vessels for the service of the sanctuary.** The 
Outer Court was no doubt double the size of that of the Taber- 
nacle ; and we may therefore safely ; 

assume that it was 10 cubits in 
height, 100 cubits north and south, 
and 200 east and west. It contain- 
ed an inner court called the “ court 
of the priests ;” but the arrangement 
of the courts and of the porticoes 
and gateways of the enclosure, 
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though described by Josephus, be- | 
long apparently to the Temple of Sie ye 
Herod. There was an eastern porch ¢ la x 


to Herod’s temple, which was called 
Solomon’s Porch, and Josephus tells 
us that it was built by that mon- 
arch ; but of this there is absolutely 
no proof, and as neither in the ac- 
count of Solomon’s building nor in 
any subsequent repairs or incidents 
is any mention made of such build- 
ings, we may safely conclude that } 
they did not exist before the time Plan of Solomon's Temple, showing 
of the great rebuilding immediate- _aeiauniionres Shee 
ly preceding the Christian era. 

In the outer court there was a new altar of burnt-offering 
much larger than the old one. Like the latter, it was square ; 
but the length and breadth were now twenty cubits and the 
height ten. It differed, too, in the material of which it was 
made, being entirely of brass.*° It had no grating: and in- 
stead of a single gradual slope, the ascent to it was probably 
made by three successive platforms, to each of which it has 
been supposed that steps led, as in the figure, page 486. In- 
stead of the brazen laver, there was “a molten sea” of brass, 
a master-piece of Hiram’s skill, for the ablution of the priests. 
It was called a “sea” from its great size, being five cubits in 
height, ten in diameter, and thirty in circumference, and con- 
taining 2000 baths.** It stood on twelve oxen, three toward 

8 This is probably to be explained} * 2 Chron. iv. 1. 
by the statement of Josephus (Ané.| “1 Kings viii. 64; 2 Chron. vii. 
viii. 3, § 7), that the king made a|7. 
number of tables, and one great gold-| ** The bath, according to Josephus. 
en one, on which they placed the|was equal to 72 attic xeste, or 1 me: 
loaves of God. tretes=8 gallons 5:12 pints. 
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each quarter of the heavens, and all looking outward. The 
brim itself or lip was wrought “ like the brim of a cup, with 
flowers of lilies,” 7. e, carved outward like a lily or lotus 
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flower. There were besides ten smaller lavers for the ablu- 
tion of the burnt-offerings. The chambers for the priests 
were arranged in successive stories against the sides of the 
sanctuary ; not, however, reaching to the top, so as to leave 
space for the windows to light the Holy and Most Holy Places. 
We are told by Josephus and the Talmud that there was a 
superstructure on the Temple equal in height to the lower 
part; and this is confirmed by the statement in the Books of 


Hypotheticai Restoration of the Molten Sea. 


Chronicles that Solomon “ overlaid the wpper chambers with 
gold.”*" Moreover, “ the altars on the top of the upper cham- 
ber,” mentioned in the Books of the Kings,”* were apparently 
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upon the Temple. It is probable that these uppe: chambers 
bore some analogy to the platform or Talar that existed on 
the roofs of the Palace-temples at Persepolis, as shown in the 
woodcut at the beginning of this chapter, which represents 
the Tomb of Darius. It is true this was erected five centuries 
after the building of Solomon’s Temple; but it is avowedly 
a copy in stone of older Assyrian forms, and as such may 
represent, with more or less exactness, contemporary build- 
ings. Nothing, in fact, could represent more correctly “ the 
altars on the top of the upper chamber,” which Josiah beat 
down, than this, nor could any thing more fully meet all the 
architectural or devotional exigencies of the case. Such were 
the chief features of this sacred edifice. 

§ 6. The dedication of Solomon’s Temple was the grand- 
est ceremony ever performed under the Mosaic dispensation ; 
for the giving of the law from Sinai was too solemn to be 
called a ceremony. Solomon appeared in that priestly char- 
acter, which we have seen borne by his father, to perform 
this great act on behalf of the people, leaving to the priests 
and Levites the care of the ark and the details of the service, 
especially the psalmody. ‘The time chosen was the most joy- 
ous festival of the Jews, the Feast of Tabernacles, in the 
seventh month (Tisri or Ethanim=September and October) 
of the sacred year. Having done the labors of the tield, and 
gathered in the vintage, the people assembled at Jerusalem 
from all parts of Solomon’s wide territories. The full body 
of the priests attended, the usual courses being suspended, 
and they brought the ark in a grand and joyous procession 
from the city of David to the rest prepared for it in the Holy 
of Holies. There they placed it beneath the spreading wings 
of the cherubim, and drew out the ends of the staves, that 
they might be seen as in the Tabernacle, behind the veil. 
Amid all the new splendors of its dwelling, the ark of the 
covenant was the same as of old; it contained nothing but 
the two tables of the law, which Moses had placed in it at 
Sinai. As the priests retired from within the veil, the Levites 
and their sons, arranged in their three courses of psalmody, 
with all instruments of music, and clad in white linen robes, 
burst forth with the sacred chorus praising Jehovah, “ For 
He is good; for His mercy endureth forever.” It was at 
this very moment, “ just as the trumpeters and singers were 
as one, to make one sound to be heard in praising and thank: 
ing Jehovah, » that He gave the sign of His coming to take 
possession of His house: “The house was filled with a cloud, 
even the house of Jehovah, so that the priests could not stand 
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to minister because of the cloud; for the GLory or JEHOVAH 
had filled the House or Jenovaun.”*” As that sacred cloud 
spread through the open doors over the sanctuary, the voice 
of Solomon was heard recognizing the presence of the God 
who had said that he would dwell in the thick darkness, and 
for whom he had now built a habitation forever. Then turn- 
ing to the people from the great platform of brass, which he 
had erected in the midst of the court, in front of the brazen 
altar, the king blessed Jehovah the God of Israel, who had 
chosen Jernsalem as the place sacred to His name, and had 

erformed His promises to David and fulfilled his desire to 
build him a house. And now, kneeling down before the whole 
congregation, with his face toward the sanctuary, Solomon 
poured forth a prayer, unequaled for sublimity and compre- 
hensiveness, in which the leading thought, repeated with beau- 
tiful variety and minuteness, is this: that the abode which 
Jehovah had now deigned to sanctify with His presence, 
might prove the centre of blessing and forgiveness to His peo- 
ple; that whatever prayer for help, whatever penitent con- 
fession in the time of suffering and exile they might offer 
toward that house, God would hear it from His true dwell- 
ing-place in heaven, and forgive His people who had sinned 
against Him. The prayer is, indeed, a prophecy of the history 
of Israel, and of God’s chastisements of their sins, even to 
the Captivity. We see it still answered when Daniel opened 
his window at Babylon, and prayed toward the site of the 
ruined Temple; and at this hour its repetition by the out- 
casts of Israel awaits a better restoration. He concluded 
with a blessing and exhortation to the people.” 

The prayer of Solomon was followed by another sign of 
God’s presence. The fire came down from heaven, as on the 
first altar of burnt-offering, and consumed the sacrifices, 
while the Shekinah again filled the house, preventing the en- 
trance of the priests, as if, for that one day, God claimed the 
sanctuary as His very own, to the exclusion of all mere creat- 
ures. Then Solomon and all the people offered their sacri: 
fices on the altar, 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep, the priests 
executing their office, while the Levites played and sang in 
the order and to the words of David. A great feast follow- 
ed for twice seven days, seven for the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and seven for the dedication, and on the twenty-third day 
of the month Solomon dismissed the people. They returned 
to their homes, “ glad and merry in heart for all the good: 
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ness that Jehovah had shewed unto David, and to Solomon, 
and to Israel His people.”*' 

§ 7. Four years more were occupied in the completisn of 
the king’s “ own house,” and of his other great works at Je- 
rusalem. His palace consisted of a number of magnificent 
buildings, the general arrangement of which has been re- 
stored by Mr. Fergusson, with considerable probability, from 
the analogy of the Assyrian palaces. 

The principal building situated within the palace was, as 
in all Eastern palaces, the great hall of state and audience, 
called “The House of the Forest of Lebanon,” apparently 
from the four rows of cedar pillars by which it was support- 
ed. It was 100 cubits long, 50 wide, and 30 high. Next in 
importance was the Hall or “ Porch of Judgment,” a quad- 
rangular building supported by columns,” which apparently 
stood on the other side of the great court, opposite the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon. The third edifice is merely call- 
ed a “ Porch of Pillars.” Its dimensicns were 50 by 30 cu- 
bits. Its use can not be considered as doubtful, as it was an 
indispensable adjunct to an Eastern palace. It was the or- 
dinary place of business of the palace, and the reception-room 
when the king received ordinary visitors, and sat, except on. 
great state occasions, to transact the business of the kingdom. 
Behind this, we are told, was the inner court, adorned with 
gardens and fountains, and surrounded by cloisters for shade ; 
and there were other courts for the residence of the attend- 
ants and guards, and for the women of his harem; all of 
which are shown in the plan with more clearness than can be 
conveyed by a verbal description. 

Apart from this palace, but attached, as Josephus tells us, 
to the Hall of Judgment, was the palace of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter: too proud and important a personage to be grouped 
with the ladies of the harem, and requiring a residence of her 
own. On the completion of this palace, he conducted her to 
it in state from the city of David.** The palace of Solomon 
was below the platform of the Temple, and he constructed 
an ascent from his own house “ to the house of Jehovah,’* 
which was a subterranean passage 250 feet long by 42 feet 
wide, of which the remains may still be traced. Among his 
other buildings may be mentioned a summer-palace in Leb- 
anon,’® stately gardens at Etham, paradises like those of 
the great Eastern kings,** the foundation of something like a 
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stately school or college, costly aqueducts bringing water, 
it may be, from the well of Bethlehem, dear to David’s heart, 
to supply his palace in Jerusalem. It was about the same 
time that Solomon undertook the repair of the walls of the 
fortress of Zion, which David had “ built round about from 
Millo and inward,”*’ as well as of Millo itself. These works 
were under the superintendence of Jeroboam, the son of Ne 
bat, of whom more will be heard presently.* 

After the completion of these works, God appeared a sec- 

ond time to Solomon, as at Gibeon, by night, and assured 
him that the prayers he had offered at the dedication of the 
Temple were accepted, while the renewal of the covenant 
with David and his house was accompanied with the most 
impressive warnings of the ruin which disobedience would 
bring upon king, people, and the sanctuary itself, which 
would be made, as it has indeed become, “a proverb and a 
by-word among all nations.”** Solomon arranged the Tem- 
ple service according to the courses appointed by David; 
and he set the example of sacrifice to the people by his own 
stated offerings on the brazen altar daily, and on the Sab- 
baths and new moons, and at the three great festivals.” 
. These great works, all connected with the establishment 
of God’s house, and of his own royal state at Jerusalem, to 
which city they added an entirely new quarter, occupied the 
first half of Solomon’s reign, a period of twenty years, 1015- 
996 Bc. The services of the King of Tyre were acknowl- 
edged by the cession of twenty cities along the sea-coast of 
Galilee, a gift at which Hiram expressed his discontent by a 
play upon the name of one them, Cadbul, a word signifymg 
dirt in the Pheenician dialect.” Notwithstanding his dis- 
pleasure, Hiram returned the present, according to the cus- 
tom of the East, by the gift of 120 talents of gold, and the 
alliance of the two kings remained unimpaired. The cities 
seem to have been restored by Hiram, and fortified by Solo- 
mon.” 

§ 8. The second half of Solomon’s reign was inaugurated 
by magnificent works in other parts of his dominions, and 
by enterprises of foreign commerce. In the south-west, he 

472 Sam.v.9. This Millo appears; °° 1 K.ix. 23; 2 Chron. viii. 12-16, 
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rebuilt Gezer,” which the King of Egypt had taken from the 
Canaanites and destroyed, but which he gave to Solomon as 
his wife’s dowry. He also fortified Baalath, Beth-horon (the 
upper and the lower), as well as all the cities where he kept 
his stores and chariots.“ On the north he made a new con- 
quest, the only one recorded in his reign, of Hamath-Zobah. 
It is not clear whether this was the same or distinct from 
the capital of Hamath, the kingdom of Toi, who was an ally, 
and probably afterward a subject of David; but, at all 
events, this Hamath, which appears to include the valley of 
the Orontes as far as the defile above Antioch, belonged to 
the kingdom of Solomon, who built in it several of his store- 
cities,”** which formed dépéts for commerce. In the midst 
of the great Syrian Desert, half-way between Damascus and 
Thapsacus (Tiphsah), where his kingdom reached the Euphra- 
tes, and where was the great passage of that river, after- 
ward called the “fatal ford,” here, in a beautiful oasis, he 
built the city of Tapmor, which became long after, under 
the name of Patmyra,” the seat of Zenobia’s brief empire, 
and whose ruins are among the most striking in the world: 
but travellers have sought in vain, among the stately relics 
of the Roman period, for any vestiges of the architecture of 
Solomon. While thus linking his dominions with the great 
highways of commerce to the north and north-east, he open- 
ed the path of maritime enterprise, both in the Mediterra- 
nean and the Indian Ocean, in conjunction with the Tyrian 
fleets of Hiram. On the one side, it seems to be implied in 
Kings, and is expressly stated in Chronicles,” that the king 
sent a navy every three years, probably by way of Joppa, 
to trade with the distant regions of the west, which were 
vaguely described by the name of Tharshish.** The phrase 
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°8 The exact site of Gezer has not 
been discovered; but it must have 
been between the lower Beth-horon 
and the sea (Josh. xvi. 3; 1 K. ix. 
17); therefore’on the great maritime 
plain, and as commanding the com- 
munication between Egypt and the 
new capital, Jerusalem, it was an im- 
portant point for Solomon to fortify. 
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ical writers to have been productions 
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“ships of Tharshish” is however not confined to ships that 
actually went to those regions: but like our “ East-India- 
men,” it rather describes a class of vessels fit for the most dis- 
tant and difficult voyages: and the products which that navy 
brought seem rather to have come from Solomon’s Oriental 
traffic. This was conducted from the two ports of Elath 
(Alana, Akabah), and Ezion-geber, at the head of the eastern 
gulf of the Red Sea (Sinus Alaniticus, Gulf of Akabah), 
which the conquest of Edom had added to the kingdom, and 
which were visited by Solomon in person. From these ports 
the fleet built by Solomon, and navigated by the skilled 
sailors of Hiram, sailed to Opuir, a place in the Indian Ocean, 
probably on the eastern coast of Arabia, and returned after 
a three years’ voyage, bringing gold, silver, ivory, and pre- 
cious stones for wealth and ornament, almug (or algum) trees, 
the rare wood of which was used for terraces (or verandas) 
to the Temple, and lastly (for Solomon added to his magnif- 
icence the whims of luxury), apes, and peacocks.” 

The amount of gold brought to Solomon by this navy is 
variously stated at 420, 450, and in one year as much as 666 
talents, besides what was brought by merchants, and the 
tribute of gold and silver from the chieftains of Arabia. 
Silver was so abundant as scarcely to be esteemed a precious 
metal, and all the king’s drinking-vessels were of gold. The 
“‘ House of the Forest of Lebanon” too had all its vessels of 
pure gold; and in it were hung 200 targets of beaten gold, 
each weighing 600 shekels, and 300 shields of three pounds 
each. But the most magnificent work made from these pre- 
cious things was Solomon’s throne of ivory and gold. It was 
a chair of state, such as we still see in the Assyrian thrones, 
with a round back and two lions supporting the arms, and 
was elevated on six steps, each flanked by a pair of lions, the 
symbols of the tribe of Judah. The chair seems to have 
been made of ivory inlaid with gold, the steps of plates of 
ivory, and the lions of beaten gold.” 

§.9. Seated “ high on this throne of royal state,” which shone 
with “the wealth of Ormuz atid of Ind,” and “ exceeding 
all the kings ofthe earth for riches and for wisdom,” Solomon 
dispensed justice, and received the visitors from all parts of 
the world, who came to hear his wisdom, bringing their 
presents of vessels of gold and silver, garments, armor, spices, 
horses and mules.” Among them came one, whose visit has 
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been rendered doubly memorable by the allusion made to it 
by Christ. Far to the south, on the shores of the Arabian 
Gulf, the country of SHEeBa (probably the modern H/- Yemen) 
was ruled by a queen, who seems to have enjoyed among 
the tribes of Arabia a reputation like Solomon’s for wisdom. 
His fame reached her ears, and she determined to judge for 
herself. With an immense caravan of camels, bearing gold 
and precious stones and spices, she came to Jerusalem, to try 
Solomon with those “hard questions,” which have-always 
formed the favorite exercise of Oriental ingenuity. “She 
communed with him of all that was in her heart.” The per- 
fect wisdom of the king’s replies in this conflict of wit and 
learning, the magnificence of his buildings, the splendor of 
his royal state, the order of his court, completely overwhelm- 
ed the queen: “there was no more spirit in her.” She con- 
fessed that all was true which she had heard, and refused to 
believe, in her own country ; nay, the half had not been told 
her: and she blessed Jehovah, and the people to whom He 
had given such aking. Having givenand received magnif- 
-icent presents, she departed to her own country; and the 
odor of her visit was long preserved by such an abundance 
of spices as was never known at Jerusalem before or since.” 
Whether she went back a convert to the true faith, as her 
praises of Jehovah seem partly to imply, and how far her visit 
tended to the planting of the numerous proselytes whom we 
afterward find in Arabia, can only be matter of conjecture ; 
and the traditions, by which the simple narrative of her visit 
is overlaid, scarcely deserve notice. But the zeal with which 
she journeyed from the ends of the earth, to prove for her- 

self the wisdom of which she had heard so much, stands re- 
corded by “One greater than Solomon ” for the eternal shame 
of those who neglect to hear Him, when he stands in their 
very midst ; Him who is the incarnate Wispom that formed 
the noblest subject of Solomon’s discourse.” The visit of 
the Queen of Sheba marks the culminating point of Solomon’s 
glory. It remains for us to relate the lesson which his later 
years give of the vanity of all human splendor and the in- 
herent “defects of despotism, even when based on the recog- 
nition of the true religion. 

§ 10. The faults of Solomon were both personal and polit- 
ical, The fruit of the latter scarcely appeared till the reign 
of his son ; but that reign commenced with a protest against 
“the heavy yoke” of Solomon, and the w hips with which he 
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chastised the people ;“ and, as we shall presently see, the dis- 
content had begun to show itself before his death. His per- 
sonal faults were the natural result of unbounded wealth and 
luxury. That his fall was not more abject and irreparable, 
proves that “large heart” which Milton gives him, and still 
more God’s faithfulness to His covenant with David. He 
began, as we have seen, by taking a foreign and heathen 
wife, the daughter of Pharaoh: to her he added wives from 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hittites, 
in short, from all the nations with whom God had expressly 
forbidden intermarriages; and in defiance of the charge of 
Moses to the king, he had 700 wives and 300 concubines, 
with the result which Moses had foretold. In his old age, 
his wives turned away his heart from Jehovah to their gods, 
and induced him to provide places for their worship. He 
served Ashtoreth, the moon-goddess of the Zidonians, 


“¢ Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns,” 


and Moloch (or Milcolm), the “ horrid king ” whom the Am- 
monites worshiped with human sacrifices. The Mount of 
Offense, forming the south summit of the Mount of Olives, 
which rises directly opposite to Mount Moriah on the east, 
was made the sanctuary of this deity :-— 


‘The wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill; and made his grove 
The pleasant valley of Hinnon—Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called—the type of Hell.” 


“* Next Chemos, the obscene dread of Moab’s sons,” 


had likewise his temple built 


“Even on that hill of Scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide—Lust hard by Hate— 
Till good Josiah drove them thence to Hell ;” 


and similar fanes were erected for other gods, at which his 
wives burned incense and offered sacrifice.”® 

§ 11. These outrages, the more flagrant in the king who 
had himself built the Temple, and to whom Jehovah had 
twice given solemn warnings mingled with His promises, 
called down the wrath of God, whose covenant with David 
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alone saved Solomon from the fate of Saul.°’ The judgment 
was denounced upon him, that his kingdom should be “rent ” 
from him and given to his servant; and his last years were 
troubled with the beginnings of the revolution. He had al- 
ready some formidable enemies. One of these was Hapap, 
prince of Edom, who had escaped to Egypt from the massa- 
cre of Joab, and had married the sister-in-law of Pharaoh, 
who at last gave a reluctant consent to Hadad’s return to his 
own country, where he began a harassing war against Solo- 
mon." A still more formidable ady ersary was raised up in 
the person of Rrezon, who had been a servant of Hadadezer, 
the Syrian king of Zobah, upon whose defeat by David, Re- 
zon gathered a band of outlaws, maintained himself against 
the whole power of Solomon, and finally succeeded in found- 
ing the Syrian kingdom of Damascus, the relations of which 
to Israel were afterward so important.” : 

But the great danger denounced on Solomon for his sin 
arose from one of his own servants, J EROBOAM, the son of Ne- 
bat, an Ephraimite™ of Zereda, whose mother, Zeruah, was 
early left a widow. He grew up to be “a mighty man of 
valor;” and was employed, as a young man, upon the fortifi- 
cations of Millo. His energy attracted the notice of Selo- 
mon, who made him overseer of the works imposed upon the 
tribe of Joseph (Ephraim). According to the LXX., Jero- 
boam had the whole honor of completing the fortifications of 
the city of David; having done which, he aspired to the king- 
dom, and courted popularity by the same means which Ab- 
salom had used. There is nothing of this in the Hebrew 
text; and his designation by the prophet Ahijah seems as 
great a surprise to himself as that of Saul to Samuel. Jero- 
boam had gone out of Jerusalem, when he was met on the 
road by Ahijah the Shilonite, who ‘snatched the new garment 
off his own back, and, tearing it in twelve pieces, gave ten of 
them to Jeroboam, telling him the word of God, that He would 
rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon except one 
tribe, which should remain for the sake of David, and to pre- 
serve God’s worship at Jerusalem; while the other ten should 
be given to Jeroboam, but only after the death of Solomon. 
The matter reached the ears of Solomon, who sought the life 
of Jeroboam; but the latter fled to Egypt, and remained 
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there with Shishak (whose name is now mentioned for the 
first time) till the death of Solomon.” According to the 
LXX., Shishak gave him the sister of his wife and of Ha- 
dad’s wife, as an inducement to his remaining in Egypt. 

§ 12. Amid such beginnings of impending trouble, Solo- 

mon approached the end of his course. The history says 
nothing of his repentance, nor indeed of any result produced 
by God’s warnings and chastisements. His whole character 
had probably become too worldly for the heartfelt penitence 
of his father.” But yet we have in the Book of Ecclesiastes 
a review of the whole experience of his life, based on the 
recognition of the fear of God; the review of a religious 
philosopher, rather than of a spiritual believer. It gives the 
experience of a man who has tasted every form of pleasure, 
and pronounces all to end in disappointment ; and from this 
restless search after excitement—in which every supposed 
novelty is found to be the same thing over and over again, 
generation after generation, the Royal Preacher comes back 
to this simple result—that true life consists in the discharge 
of duty from religious motives: “ Fear. God, and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole [life] of man.””* 
- Solomon died at Jerusalem in the 40th year of his reign, 
and was buried in the royal sepulchre in the city of David. 
The history of his reign was written by the prophets Nathan 
and Ahijah, by Iddo the seer, in his “ Visions against Jero- 
boam,” and in the “Book of the Acts of Solomon.”’* The 
first three works probably formed the basis of the narrative 
in the First Book of Kings ; while the substance of the last 
is preserved in epitome in the Second Book of Chronicles. 
Notwithstanding his immense harem, we only read of his 
having one son, his successor REHOBOAM, the son of Naamah, 
a princess of Ammon. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) OPHIR. 


Opuir is a sea-port or region from 


which the Hebrews in the .time of | 


Solomon obtained gold in vessels 
which went thither in conjunction with 
Tyrian ships from Ezion-geber, near 
Elath, on that branch of the Red Sea 
which is now called the Gulf of Aka- 
bah. The gold was proverbial for its 
fineness, so that ‘‘ gold of Ophir” is 
several times used as an expression for 
fine gold (Ps. xlv. 10 ; Job xxviii. 16; 
Is. xili, 12; 1 Chron. xxix. 4); and 
in one passage (Job xxii. 24) the word 
‘¢Ophir ” by itself is used for gold of 
Ophir, and for gold generally. In 
addition to gold, the vessels brought 
from Ophir almug-wood and precious 
stones. 

The precise geographical situation 
of Ophir has long been a subject of 
doubt and discussion. The two coun- 
tries which have divided the opinions 
of the learned have been Arabia and 
India, while some have placed it in 
Africa. There are only five passages 
in the historical books which mention 
Ophir by name: three in the Books of 
Kings (1 K. ix. 26-29, x. 11, xxii. 48), 
and two in the Books of Chronicles 
(2 Chron. viii. 18, ix.10). The latter 
were probably copied from the former. 
In addition to these passages, the fol- 
lowing verse in the Book of Kings has 
very frequently been referred to Ophir: 
“ For the king (2. e., Solomon) had at 
sea a navy of ‘Tharshish with the navy 
of Hiram: once in three years came 
the navy of Tharshish bringing gold 


and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea 
cocks” (1 K.x. 22). But there is not 
sufficient evidence to show that the 
fleet mentioned in this verse was 
identical with the fleet mentioned in 
1 K. ix. 26-29, and 1 K. x.-11, as — 
bringing gold, almug-trees, and pre- 
cious stones from Ophir. If the three 
passages of the Book of Kings are 
carefully examined, it will be seen that 
all the information given respecting 
Ophir is, that it was a place or region 
accessible by sea from Ezion-geber on 
the Red Sea, from which imports of 
gold, almug-trees, and precious stones 
were brought back by the Tyrian and 
Hebrew sailors. Now the author of 
the 10th chapter of Genesis certainly 
regarded Ophir as the name of some 
city, region, or tribe in Arabia. And 
it is almost equally certain that the 
Ophir of Genesis is the Ophir of the 
Book of Kings. There is no mention 
either in the Bible or elsewhere, of 
any other Ophir; and the idea of 
there having been two Ophirs evident- 
ly arose from a perception of the ob- 
vious meaning of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis, on the one hand, coupled with 
the erroneous opinion on the other, 
that the Ophir of the Book of Kings 
could not have been in Arabia. Hence 
the burden of proof lies on any one 
who denies Ophir to have been in 
Arabia. There do not, however, ap- 
pear to be sufficient data for determin- 
ing in favor of any one emporium or 
of any one locality rather than an- 
other in Arabia, as having been the 
Ophir of Solomon. ‘The Book of 
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Kings certainly suggests the inference 
that there was some connection be- 
tween the visit of the Queen of Sheba 
and the voyage to Ophir, but this 
would be consistent with Ophir being 
either contiguous to Sabeea, or situated 
on any point of the scuthern or eastern 
coasts of Arabia ; as in either of these 
cases it would have been politic in 
Solomon to conciliate the good-will 
of the Sabzeans, who occupied a long 
tract of the eastern coast of the Red 
Sea, and who might possibly have 
commanded the Straits of Bab-el- 
mandeb. In answer to objections 
against the obvious meaning of the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, the alterna- 
tives may be stated asfollows. Either 
Ophir, although in Arabia, produced 
gold and precious stones ; or, if itshall 
be hereafter proved in the progress 
of geological investigation that this 
could not have been the case, Ophir 
furnished gold and precious stones as 
an emporium. 


It has been already remarked that 
there is no evidence that the navy of 
Tharshish, which brought ‘‘ gold, sil- 
ver, ivory, apes, and peacocks” (1 K. 
x. 22), went to Ophir. It is more 
reasonable to conclude that it went to 
India. The gold might possibly have 
been obtained from Africa, or from 
Ophir, in Arabia, and the ivory and 
the apes might likewise have been im- 
ported from Africa; but the peacocks 
point conclusively, not to Africa, but 
to India. The inference to be drawn 
from the importation of peacocks is 
confirmed by the Hebrew name for 
the ape andthe peacock. Neither of 
these names is of Hebrew, or even 
Semitic, origin; and each points to 
India. Thus the Hebrew word for 
ape is Képh, while the Sanscrit word 
is kapi. Again, the Hebrew word for 
peacock is tukkt, which can not be ex- 
plained in Hebrew, but is akin to tka 
in the Tamil language. There are 
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not, however, sufficient data for deter. 
mining what were the ports in India 
or the Indian Islands which were 
reached by the fleet of Hiram ana 
Solomon, though the suggestion of 
Sir Emerson Tennant is very proba- 
ble, that they went to Point du Galle, 
in Celyon, on the ground that, from 
three centuries before the Christian 
era, there is one unbroken chain of 
evidence down to the present time, to 
prove that it was the grand emporium 
for the commerce of all nations east 
of the Red Sea. 


(B.) THE WRITINGS OF SOLO- 
MON. 


Three Books in the Old Testament 
bear the name of Solomon. They, no 
doubt, form’ a portion of the 3000 
Proverbs and the 1005 Songs ascribed 
to Solomon in the Book of Kings (1 
Kings iv. 82), to which reference has 
been already made (see p. 480). The 
Jews ascribed the composition of the 
Song of Solomon to the youth of the 
monarch; the Proverbs to his mature 
manhood; and the Ecclesiastes to his 
old age; but this is only conjecture. 


I. THe Sone or SoLtomon. 


In the Hebrew this Book is called 
the Song of Songs ; that is, the most 
beautiful of Songs; in the Vulgate it is 
entitled Canticum Canticorum ; whence 
it is frequently termed Canticles in 
English ; while inthe English version 
it has the name of the Song of Solomon. 
The Book forms a poem, and of the 
many opinions that have been held re- 
specting its meaning the most proba- 
ble is, that the Song is intended to 
display the victory of humble and con~ 
stant love over the temptations of weanh 
and royalty. The tempter is Solomon: 
the object of his seductive endeavors 
is a Shulamite shepherdess, who, sur- 
rounded by the glories of the court, 
and the fascinations of unwonted splen- 
dor, pines for the shepherd-lover, from 
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whom she has been involuntarily sep- 
arated, 

The drama is divided into five sec- 
tions, indicated by the thrice repeat- 
ed formula Qf adjuration (ii. 7, iii. 5, 
yiii. 4), and the use of another closing 
sentence (vy. 1). 

Section 1 (ch. i.-ii. 7): seene—a 
zountry-seat of Solomon. ‘The shep- 
herdess is committed to the charge of 
the court-ladies (‘‘ daughters of Jeru- 
salem”); who had been instructed to 
prepare the way for the royal ap- 
proach. Solomon makes an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to win her affections. 

Sect. 2 (ii. 8-iii. 5): the shepherd- 
ess explains to the court-ladies the 
cruelty of her brothers, which had led 
to the separation between herself and 
her beloved. 

Sect. 3 (iii. 6-v. 1): entry of the 
royal train into Jerusalem. The shep- 
herd follows his betrothed into the 
city, and proposes to rescue her. 
Some of her court companions are fa- 
vorably impressed by her constancy. 

Sect. 4 (v. 2-viii. 4): the shep- 
herdess tells her dream, and still fur- 
ther engages the sympathies of her 
companions. The king’s flatteries and 
promises are unavailing. 

Sect. 5 (viii. 5-14): the conflict is 
over; virttie and truth have won the 
victory ; and the shepherdess and her 
beloved return to their happy home; 
visiting on the way the tree beneath 
whose shade they first plighted their 
troth (viii. 5). Her brothers repeat 
the promises which they had once 
made conditionally upon her virtuous 
and irreproachable conduct. 

Many eminent -writers, however, 
have maintained that the Book is an 
allegory, intended to set forth the love 
of Christ for the Church. 


If. Tue Book oF PROVERBS. 
The superscriptions which are affix- 
ed to several portions of the Book, in 
i. 1, x. 1, xxv. 1, attribute the author- 
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ship of those portions to Solomon, the 
son of David, king of Israel. With 
the exception of the last two chapters, 
which are distinctly assigned to other 
authors, it is probable that the state- 
ment of the superscriptions is in the 
main correct, and that the majority of 
the Proverbs contained in the Book 
were uttered or collected by Solomon. 

Speaking roughly, the Book consists 
of three main divisions, with two ap- 
pendices. 1. Chapters i-ix. form a 
connected didactic poem, in which 
Wisdom is praised, and the youth ex- 
horted to devote himself to her. This 
portion is preceded by an introduction 
and title describing the character and 
general aim of the Book. 2. Chaps. 
X.-xxiv., with the title, ‘‘ the Proverbs 
of Solomon,” consists of three parts: 
—x. 1-xxii. 16, a collection of single 
proverbs, and detached sentences out 
of the region of moral teaching and 
worldly prudence; xxii. 17-xxiv. 21, 
a more connected didactic poem, with 
an introduction, xxii. 17-22, which 
contains precepts of righteousness and 
prudence; xxiv. 23-34, with the in- 
scription, ‘*these also belong to the 
wise,” a collection of unconnected 
maxims, which serve as an appendix 
to the preceding. Then follows the 
third division, xxv.—xxix., which, ac- 
cording to the superscription, profess- 
es to be a collection of Solomon’s 
proverbs, consisting of single senten- 
ces, which the men of the court of 
Hezekiah copied out. The first ap- 
pendix, ch. xxx., ‘‘the words of Agur, 
the son of Jakeh,” is a collection of 
partly proverbial and partly enigmat- 
ical sayings; the second, ch. xxxi., is 
divided into two parts, ‘‘the words of 
king Lemuel ” (1-6) and an alphabet- 
ical acrostic in praise of a virtuous 
woman, which occupies the rest of the 
chapter. Who was Agur, and who 
was Jakeh, are questions which have 
been often asked, and never satisfac- 
torily answered. All that can be said 
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of him is that he is an unknown He- 
brew sage, the son of an equally un- 
known Jakeh, and that he lived after 
the time of Hezekiah. Lemuel, like 
Agur, is unknown. It is even uncer- 
tain whether he is to be regarded as 
areal personage, or whether the name 
is merely symbolical. If the present 
text be retained it is difficult to see 
what other conclusion can be arrived 
at. If Lemuel were a real personage 
he must have been a foreign neigh- 
bor-king or the chief of a nomad 
tribe, and in this case the proverbs 
attributed to him must have come to 
the Hebrews from a foreign source, 
which is highly improbable and con- 
trary to all we know of the people. 
The proverbs are frequently quoted 
or alluded to in the New Testament, 
and the canonicity of the Book there- 
by confirmed. The following is a 
list of the principal passages :— 


Prov. i. 16 compare Rom. iii. 10, 15, 
| Baers ee Rom. xii. 16. 
ieee, 12 088 Heb. xii. 5, 6; see 

also Rev. iii, 19. 
iii, 3L “ Jam. iv. 6. 
x. 12 ke 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
xi, 32 +6 1 Pet. iv. 1S. 
xvii. 13 oe Rom. xi, 1t¢ 1 
Thess. v. 15; 1 
Pet. iii. 9. 
xvii, 27 Oe Jam. i. 19. 
<x.o oe 1 John i. 8, 
xx. 20 ES Matt. xv. 45 Mark 
vii. 10. 
xxii, 8 (LXX.) 2 Cor. ix. 7. 
xxv. 21, 22 * Rom. xii. 20. 
xxvi. 11 < 2 Pet. ii 22. 
xxvii. 1 pe Jam. iv. 13, 14. 


III. Boox or Ecciestastes. 


This Book is called in Hebrew Ko- 
heleth, or the Preacher. Commenta: 
tors differ most widely as to the plan 


Notes and Illustrations, 
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and purpose of the whole Book. The 
variety of the opinions held respecting 
it indicates sufficiently that it is as far 
removed as possible from the charac- 
ter of a formal treatise. It is that 
which it professes to be—the confes- 
sion of a man of wide experience look- 
ing back upon his past life and look- 
ing out upon the disorders and ca- 
lamities which surround him. The 
writer is a man who has sinned in giv- 
ing way to selfishness and sensuality, 
who has paid the penalty of that sin in 
satiety and weariness of life, but who 
has through all this been under the 
discipline of a divine education, and 
has learned from it the lesson which 
God meant to teach him. It is tol. 
erably clear that the recurring burden 
of *‘ Vanity of vanities” aud the teach- 
ing which recommends a life of calm 
enjoyment, mark, whenever they oc- 
cur, a kind of halting-place in the suc- 
cession of thoughts. The writer con- 
cludes by pointing out that the secret 
of a true life is that a man should con- 
secrate the vigor of his youth to God 
(xii. 1). It is well to do that before 
the night comes, before the slow de- 
cay of age benumbs all the faculties 
of sense (xii. 2, 6), before the spivit 
returns to God who gave it. The 
thought of that end rings out once 
more the knell of the nothingness of 
all things earthly (xii. 8); but it 
leads also to ‘‘the conclusion of the 
whole matter,” to that to which all 
trains of thought and all the experien- 
ces of life had been leading the seeker 
after wisdom, that ‘‘to fear God, and 
keep his commandments” was th¢ 
highest good attainable. 


Sebustiyeh, the ancient Samaria, from the E.N.E. 


Behind the city are the mountains of Ephraim, verging on the Plain of Sharon. Tm 
Mediterranean Sea is in the farthest distance. 


BOOK VI. 


THE DIVIDED MONARCHY. THE CAPTIVITY AND THE 
RETURN. B.C. 975-400. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. FROM THE DIVISION 


OF THE MONARCHY TO THE DESTRUCTION OF TEE HOUSE 
OF AHAB. B.C. 975-884. 


§ 1. Kingdoms of Judah and Israel—Their respective characters—Superi- 
ority of Judah. § 2. Accession of Renosoam—<Assembly of Shechem 
, —Revolt of the Ten Tribes under Jeroboam—Judah and Benjamin 
- adhere to Rehoboam—War forbidden by the prophet Shemaiah—Gov- 
ernment of Rehoboam—Religious declension—Jerusalem taken by 
Shishak—Death of Rehoboam. § 3. Reign of Anisan, second king of 
Judah—Defeat of Jeroboam—Prosperity of Judah. § 4. Jeropoam I. 
king of Israel—Extent of the kingdom—lIdolatry of the golden calves 
~The prophet at Bethel—Abijah, son of Jeroboam—The prophet 
Ahijah. §5. Navas, second king of Israel—His murder, and extinc- 
tion of the house of Jeroboam, § 6. Baasna, third king of Israel—= 
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The prophet Jenu—War with Judah and Syria-—Evau, fourth king ot 
Isracl— Murdered by Zimri—Extinction of the house of Baasha.  § 7. 
Zimnt, fifth king of Israel, reigns only seven days—Deaths of Zimri 
and Tibni, his competitor—Omrt, sixth king of Israel—Building of the 
new capital Samaria—Dependence of Israel on Syria—Wickedness and 
death of Omri. § 8. Asa, third king of Judah—Reformation of religion 
—Asa’s great army—Defeat of Zerah the Ethiopian—the prophet Az- 
ARIAH—Second reformation—War with Baasha, and alliance with Ben- 
hadad I.—The prophet Hananr reproves Asa—Religious persecution— 
Death of Asa. § 9. JoHosHapuatT, seventh king of Judah—His piety 
and prosperity—Alliance with Ahab. § 10. Anas, seventh king of Is- 
racl, and his wife Jezebel—Worship of Baal, and persecution of Jeho- 
vah’s worshipers — EL1sAH THE TISHBITE denounces a three years’ 
drought — Elijah nourished at Cherith by ravens, at Zarephath by a 
starving widow—His appearance to Ahab, and contest with the prophets 
of Baal at Mount Carmel—Victory of Elijah—The people confess Jeho- 
vah—The prophets of Baal slain—Elijah’s prayer for rain—Fury of Jez- 
ebel—Flight of Elijah to the Wilderness—His vision of Jehovah's glory 
—His mission to anoint Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha—The murder of Na- 
both, and the judgment pronounced by Elijah. § 11. Wars of Ahab 
with Syria—Benhadad II. defeated at Samaria and Aphek—Expedition 
of Ahab and Jehoshaphat to recover Ramoth, in Gilead—-The prophet 
Micatau—Defeat of the two kings, and death of Ahab. § 12. Jehosh- 
aphat reproved by Jehu—H[is great reformation of Justice—War with 
Moab and Ammon—The prophet Jabaziel—Great victory of Berachah 
—Alliances with Ahaziah and Jehoram—Maritime enterprise of Jehosh- 
aphat, denounced by the prophet Er1ezErR — Death of Jehoshaphat. 
§ 138. AnaziaE, eighth king of Israel—Last appearance of Elijah—His 
Translation—Ministry of Erisua. § 14. Jenoram, ninth king of Israel 
— Allies with Jehoshaphat against the revolt of the Moabites—Miracle 
of Elisha, and defeat of Moab—Siege of Kir-haraseth and human sac- 
rifice by the King of Moab—Elisha and the widow—The Shunammite 
woman—The healing of Naaman’s leprosy—War with Syria-—Elisha 
and the Syrians—The siege of Samaria miraculously raised. § 15. 
JEHORAM, fifth king of Judah—Marriage with Athaliah, daughter of 
Ahab—Idolatry and wickedness—Revolts of Edom, Libnah, the Philis- 
tines, and Arabians. § 16. AuHazran, sixth king of Judah — Elisha 
anoints Hazael, who murders Benhadad IJ.—Anointing and revolt of 
Jchu—Slaughter of Jehoram, Jezebel, Ahab’s seventy sons, the princess 
of Judah, the worshipers of Baal, and Ahaziah. § 17. Usurpation of 
ATHALIAH, and murder of the royal family of Judah, except Joash, 
who is saved by Jehoiada—Restoration of Joash, and death of Athaliah 
—Extinction of the house of Ahab in both its branches of Israel and 
Judah. 


8 1. Very shortly after the death of Solomon, the prophecy 
of Ahijah was fulfilled; his kingdom was rent in twain, and 
the parts, both greatly weakened by the disruption, formed 
the separate kingdoms of Jupau and of Israzr. It may be 
well to take a preliminary view of the somewhat intricate 
annals of those kingdoms, and of the very different character 
which marked each. To a superficial observer, the northern 
kingdom, including ten tribes, about two-thirds of the popu 
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Jation, and, with the region east of Jordan, more than the 
same proportion of the land, and that much the best in quali- 
ty, would seem to have had all the elements of greater 
strength." But, on the other hand, Judah retained the capi- 
tal, the centre of the organized system of government and of 
the material interests of the nation, together with the accu- 
mulated treasures of Solomon, And, to say nothing of the 
energy of the tribe of Judah, which was perhaps equaled by 
Ephraim, Zeb~lun, and Naphtali, all the moral and religious 
elements of greatness were on the sides of the southern king- 
dom. 

From the very first, the- blot of rebellion clung to the 
cause of Israel; the divine selection of Jeroboam to punish 
the sins of Solomon was not held to justify his rebellion. He 
was indeed assured that obedience to God’s law would be re- 
warded by the establishment of his kingdom and his dynas- 
ty;’ but his very first acts severed every religious bond to 
Jehovah and his worship, and his course was followed by his 
successors, of whom, with scarcely an exception, we read 
the emphatic sentence, “he did evil in the sight of Jeho- 
vah, and walked in the way of Jeroboam, who made Israel 
to sin.” 

On the other hand, the kingdom of Judah was preserved 
from the defection of the other tribes, expressly for the sake 
of God’s covenant with David, and to maintain His worship 
at its chosen seat ; and the immediate consequence of Jero- 
boam’s religious revolt was to drive all the priests and Le- 
vites to Jerusalem.* With the line of David remained God’s 
promise of a permanent kingdom, made doubly sure by its 
ultimate reference to the Messiah; in that family the crown 
was handed on, generally from father to son; while, in Israel, 
the dynasty of Jeroboam ended with his son; and there fol- 
lowed a series of murders and usurpations, amid which the 
longest dynasties, those of Omri and Jehu, only numbered 
four and five kings each. From the disruption to the epoch 
at which Ahaziah, king of Judah, and Jehoram, king of Israel, 
were killed at the same time by Jehu, a period of ninety years 
(p.c 975-884), Judah had only six kings (though Ahaziah 
reigned but one year), while Israel had nine; and, in the 
whole period of 255 years, from the disruption to the cap 


*The areas of the two kingdoms] ter a little less than Northumberland, 
were respectively, Israel about 9375|Durham, and Westmoreland. The 
square miles, Judah about 3435. The! whole of Palestine was nearly equal 
former was a little less than Yorkshire, lin area to Holland. ?1 K. x1 38, 
ancashire, and Cumberland the lat-| 8 2 Chron. xi. 13. 14. 
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tivity of Israel,* twelve kings of Judah occupy the same space 
as nineteen kings of Israel; a striking indication of the great- 
er stability of the former dynasty.” The moral superiority is 
equally striking, not only in the preservation of the worship 
of Jehovah at Jerusalem, while Israel was sunk in idolatry, 
but even on the comparatively weak ground of the personal 
character of the kings. It is true that the houce of David 
was deeply corrupted, chiefly by its connection with the 
wicked house of Ahab; but it boasts the names of Asa, Je- 
hoshaphat, Uzziah, Jotham, the godly Hezekiah, the penitent 
Manasseh, the pure Josiah; while not one of the kings of 
Israel is free from the blot of foul wickedness; for even the 
fierce zeal of Jehu had no purity of motive. The two king- 
doms were equally distinguished in their final fate. The sen- 
tence of captivity was executed upon Israel about 130 years 
sooner than on Judah; and while the ten tribes never re- 
turned to their laud, and only a scattered remnant of them 
shared the restoration of Judah, the latter became once more 
a small but powerful nation, not free from the faults of their 
fathers, but worshiping God with a purity and serving Him 
with a heroic zeal unequaled since the days of Joshua, and 
preparing for the restoration of the true spiritual kingdom 
under the last great son of David. 

The part of the history thus reviewed, down to the Cap- 
tivity at Babylon, may be marked out into three great pe- 
riods:—I. From the disruption to the simultaneous deaths 
of the kings of Judah and Israel by the hand of Jehu, in B.c. 
884 :—II. To the captivity of Israel by Shalmaneser (or Sar- 
gon), inB.c. 721:—III. The remaining history of Judah, down 
to the Captivity at Babylon, in B.c.586. We return to the 
thread of the history from the death of Solomon. 

§ 2. Renosoam® or Roboam (LXX.) was the son of Solo- 
mon by Naamah, an Ammonite princess. As he was forty- 
one at his accession, he must have been born about the time 
of his father’s association with David in the kingdom. The 
luxury in which he was trained seems to have given him a 
light and headstrong character, on which his father’s precepts 
were thrown away; he was quite unequal to the difficulties 
bequeathed to him by Solomon; and he was scarcely seated 
on the throne, before the old jealousy between Judah and the 


4 B.c. 975-721. ly synonymous with JERoBoam, whose 
® See the Chronological Tables at| people is many. Both names seem to 
the end of the volume, have originated in the time of Solo- 


5 The name signifies enlarger of the| mon, as signs of the great increase of 
people (Ex. xxxiv. 24), and is near-|the nation, 
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other tribes broke out anew. It was probably to conciliate 
such feelings, as well as to comply with the form of popular 
recognition which had been observed in the case of Solomon, 
that, not content with his accession to the throne at Jerusa- 
lem, ‘he held an assembly of all Israel at the ancient sanctuary 
of Shechem; unless indeed that assemblage were rather the 
act of the Israelites themselves , and of Ephr aim in particular, 
with a view to resist his claims.’ At all events, such an op- 
position seems to have been prepared from the first convo- 
cation of the assembly ; and JERoBoAM was sent for out of 
Egypt by the malcontents.* His appearance at the head of 
the congregation may be taken as a proofthat their demand 
for the redress of the grievances they had suffered under Solo- 
mon was a pretext forrevolt. _Rehoboam took three days for 
deliberation. He was advised by his father’s old counselors 
to take away the pretext by a conciliatory answer. This 
step, they thought, would have satisfied the majority of the 
people, with whom the names of David and Solomon had not 
yet lost their prestige. But the king would not yield a jot; 

and he took counsel with the younger men, who had grown 
up with him at the court. Urged on by ‘them, he refused 
the petition with reckless insolence. “You complain of my 
father’s heavy yoke; I will add to its weight! my little fin- 
ger shall be thicker than his loins! He chastised you with 
whips; I will chastise you with scorpions!” Then Ephraim 
and all Israel raised again the old cry of Sheba,’ disclaiming 
all part in the house of | David, and calling Israel to their tents, 
Adoram, the chief officer of the tr ibute, being sent to appease 
the tumult, was stoned to death, and Rehoboam only escaped 
by fleeing in his chariot to *Jerusalem..” 

The rebellion was complete, and Jeroboam was proclaim- 
ed king over all Israel at Shechem. The cities of Judah, 
however, adhered to Rehoboam, and the tribe of Benjamin 
soon espoused his cause. Ever since the great blow inflicted 
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on that tribe, it seems to have been more or less subordinate 


71K. xii. 1; 2 Chron. x. 1: the 
case would be clearer if we might read 
“to make a king,” instead of ‘‘to 
make him king.” 

81K. xii. 2: but in ver. 20 he 
seems to haye already returned from 
Egypt to his home, and to be sum- 
moned thence to the crown after the 
rebellion had broken out; and this is 
in agreement with the LXX. He 
may have come from Egypt to his 


home at the invitation of his own 
party, and only have appeared at the 
assembly when all was ripe for the re. 
volt. Ver. 3, however, is not found 
in the LXX., which also omits the 
name of Jeroboam in ver. 12. The 
narrative of the LXX. also requires 
at least a year to have elapsed before 
the meeting at Shechem. 

® Comp. 2 Sam. xx. 1. 

1K, xii. 1-15; 2.Chron. x. 
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to Judah. The appearances to the contrary are rather proofs 
of the impatience with which the yoke was borne. The cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, which Jay within the bounds of Benjamin, 
from the Jebusites, by the great king of Judah, gave his house 
a powerful hold upon the feelings of the tribe ; and it is not 
improbable, from the similar course afterward taken by Re- 
hoboam,” that David may have established his sons in the 
fortified cities of Benjamin. Perhaps too Jeroboam’s profa- 
nation of their sacred city of Bethel may have offended the 
tribe. At all events, we find them answering the summons 
of Rehoboam to a war for the subjugation of the rebels, with 
all their military force. The united army of Judah and Ben- 
jamin amounted to 180,000 warriors; but the enterprise was 
forbidden by the prophet Shemaiah, as God had willed the 
separation of the kingdoms.” A desultory warfare was how- 
ever kept up between the two kingdoms, under Rehoboam 
and his two successors, for a period of sixty years, and its 
cessation was followed by a most disastrous alliance with the 
house of Ahab. Meanwhile Rehoboam made every effort to 
strengthen his diminished kingdom ; fortifying several of the 
most important cities of Judah and Benjamin, and furnishing 
them with arms and provisions.’* When the boundaries of 
the kingdom of Judah became settled, they embraced the 
territories of Dan and Simeon, which were originally: includ- 
ed in the lot of Judah, and ultimately even a part of Ephra- 
im." On the south, Edom was still retained till the reign of 
Jehoram, the fifth king; but we are not told whether Hadad 
was defeated or made tributary. The cause of Rehoboam 
was strengthened by the resort to him of the great body of 
priests and Levites from all parts of Israel, whom Jeroboam 
had deposed from their functions; and the first three years 
of his reign were exceedingly prosperous. But he was cor- 
rupted, like his father, by his numerous harem, which was 
composed of 18 wives and 60 concubines; he had 20 sons and 
60 daughters. His three chief wives were all of his own fam- 
ily; Mahalath, the grand-daughter, and Abihai), the niece of 
David, and Maachabh, the daughter of Absalom.'* The last 
was his favorite wife, and the mother of Abijah, his successor. 
He provided for his other sons, and guarded Abijah from their 
rivalry, by giving them splendid establishments in the forti- 
tied cities of Judah and Benjamin.” Meanwhile both king 


#2 Chron. xi. 23. - *® Or perhaps grand-danghter; fot 
LEE GSS 21-24; 2 Chron. xi. 1-4. |she is called the daughter of Uriel of 
18.9 Chron. xi. 1-12. Gibeah in 2 Chron. xiii. 2. 


# 2 Chron. xiii. 19, xv. 8, xvii. 2. © 2 Chron. xi. 
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and people declined into idolatry, and practiced the most 
abominable vices of the nations around,’”’ and their punish- 
ment was speedy. 

In the fifth year of Rehoboam,” Shishak (Sheshonk L.), king 
of Egypt, whom we have already seen as the protector of 
Hadad and Jeroboam, made an expedition against Jerusalem 
with all the forces of his empire. He took the strong cities 
of Judah, and had reached Jerusalem, when the king and 
people, reproved by the prophet Shemaiah, humbled them: 

selves before Jehovah, who saved them from captivity. Shi- 
shak, however, spoiled the Temple and the king’s palace of 
their treasures, and carried off the celebrated golden shields 
of Sclomon, which Rehoboam replaced by shields of brass, to 
keep up the old display when they were carried before him 
in processions.” The kingdom of Judah became for a time 
tributary to Shishak, that the people might learn the differ- 
ence between the service of God and the service of heathen 
kings.” The expedition of Shishak is one of the chief points 
of contact between sacred history and the records of the 
Egyptian monuments. On the wall of the great temple of 
Karnak are the sculptured figures of captains with features 
clearly Jewish, and the appended inscription contains, among 
a long list of conquests, the name of “ Yuda Melchi” (the 
kingdom of Judah).” 

The lesson seems not to have been lost on Rehoboam and 
his people. ‘There were yet good things in Judah;” but 
the sum of the king’s character is this: “ He did evil, because 
he fixed not his heart to seek Jehovah.”” He died after a 
reign of seventeen years,”® and was buried in the city of Da- 
vid. His acts were recorded by the prophet Shemaiah, by 
the seer Iddo, in his book of genealogies, and in the Chroni- 
cles of the Kings of Judah.” 

§ 3. Apisan, “the son of Rehoboam, was the second king of 
Judah. He succeeded his father in the eighteenth year of 
Jeroboam’s reign, and reigned three years at Jerusalem.” 
He continued the war with Jeroboam, and gathered the 


~7 J] K, xiv. 21-24; 2 Chron. xii. 1. 
18 g.c. 972. Sheshonk I. was the 
first king of the twenty-second dynas- 


21 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii. 376. 
229 Chron. xii. 12,14. *B.c. 958. 
1 =K. xiv. 29-31; 2 Chron. xii, 


ty of Bubastites. The change of dy- 
nasty explains the rupture of the old 
alliance with Solomon. Shishak was 
probably incited by Jeroboam. 

1 K. xiv. 25-28; 2 Chron. xii. 
2-11. 

2 2 Chron. xii. 8. 


13-16. 

B.C. 958-955: 2 Chron. xiii. 1, 
2; 1K. xv. 1,2: the name in the lat- 
ter passage is Abijam, probably an er- 
roneous form. Abijah signifies will 
of Jehovah, or he whose father is Jeho- 


vah, 
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whole force of Judah and Benjamin for the subjugation of 
the ten tribes. According to our present text, he brought 
into the field 400,000 chosen warriors, and Jeroboam met him 
with 800,000, of whom 500,000 fell in the rout at Zemaraim, 
in Mount Ephraim, where the favor of God prevailed against 
the skillful tactics which Jeroboam imitated from Joshua. 
The loss of the men of Judah is not stated. In consequence 
of this victory, Abijah took Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephrain, 
with their dependent towns; and Jeroboam never again made 
head against him.” This success, granted to the arms of 
Judah “because they relied upon Jehovah, the God of their 
fathers,” proved His forbearance with the sins of Abijah for 
David’s sake.” The fact that Abijah upbraids the men of 
Israel with their rebellion and idolatry, and relies on the 
goodness of the cause of Judah, who had Jehovah for their 
God and the priests keeping His charge,” is no proof that 
his personal vices are exaggerated in the Book of Kings. 
Abijah followed the example of his predecessors in his nu- 
merous harem. He had fourteen wives, and was the father 
of twenty-two sons and fifteen daughters. His history was 
written by the prophet Iddo, and in the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah. He died, and was buried in the city of 
David, leaving the kingdom to his son Asa in such a state of 
strength and prosperity, that Jeroboam did not venture to 
resume the war; and the confusion which soon ensued in the 
royal family of Israel insured Judah a ten years’ peace.” 
Abijah’s death was followed in less than.two years by that 
of Jeroboam,to whose history we now return. 

§ 4. Jeropoam I, the first king of the separate kingdom of 
Israel, was inaugurated (like Abimelech) at Shechem, by the 
choice of the men of Israel. He fortified that city® and Pe- 
nuel for his two capitals, west and east of Jordan, but fixed 


his own residence at the beautiful town of Tirzah.* 


46-2 Chron. xiii. 8=20; 1K. xy. 6. 
For the various conjectures about the 
site of Ephrain, see Robinson, i. 447, 
and Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 
214. As to the incredible numbers 
given in the text, Kennicott has shown 
that our MSS. are frequently incor- 
rect as to numbers, and has given rea- 
sons for redncing these to 40,000, 
80,000 and 50,000, as we actually 
find in the Velgate printed at Ven- 
ice in 1486, and in the old Latin ver- 
sion of Josephus, while there is some 
reason to think that the smaller num- 


The ten 


bers were in his original Greek text 


| also. 


27 9 Chron. xiil. 18; 1 K. xy. 8-6. 

8 2 Chron. xiii. 4-12. 

29 1 K. xv. 8; 2 Chron. xiv. 1. 

%° Shechem had been destroyed by 
Abimelech after its revolt. 

11K. xiv. 17; comp. Cunt. vi. 4. 
Its site is uncertain. It has been con- 
jectured to occupy the position of Ted- 
lizah, a plain in the mountains north 
of Nablis. Tirzah continued to be 
the royal residence till the destruction 
of the palace in the siege by Omri, 
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tribes which adhered to him are probably to be reckoned by 
taking Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) as one, and excluding 
Levi and Judah. The secession of Benjamin still left the 
number ten, by counting Ephraim and Manasseh separately. 
Dan remained in the number, in virtue of its possessions in 
the north. Simeon was actually included in the kingdom of 
Judah; but the tribe seems to have sunk into such insignif- 
icance as to be numbered among the ten only by a sort of 
negative computation. Beyond the old limits of Palestine, 
Moab was attached to Israel ;* and Ammon would naturally 
preserve its family alliance with Rehoboam, to whom, as we 
have seen, Edom was also subject; but a common interest 
soon prompted these tribes to union, against both the king- 
doms.** As for the allies and tributaries of Solomon in Phe- 
nicia and Syria, though now cut off from Judah, they are 
not at all likely to have submitted to the King of Israel. 
We hear of no further connection with Pheenicia, Ceele-Syria, 
and the Lebanon; and we soon find the Syrian kingdom of 
Damascus, whose rise we have already noticed, a most for- 
midable enemy of Israel. 

After all these deductions, Jeroboam was at the head of a 
fine kingdom, populous, powerful, and fertile, and abounding 
in the resources which Solomon had developed. The proph- 
et Ahijah had promised the establishment of his kingdom 
on the condition of obedience to Jehovah. But Jeroboam 
had no faith in his political security so long as his subjects 
continued to resort to the capital of his rival as their relig- 
ious home. There were ancient sanctuaries within his do- 
minions, and the erection of one of these into a new centre 
of worship, though illegal, might not perhaps have been al- 
together inexcusable. Or he might have allowed the priests 
to continue their domestic ministrations, and the people 
would only have been too ready to break off their visits to 
Jerusalem. But his fear prompted a more violent and fatal 
course, which added a religious schism to the political dis- 
ruption, and brought down the divine wrath on his house and 
kingdom. Resorting to the idolatry which he had witness: 
ed in Egypt, and following the example of Aaron, whose very 
words he used,* 

‘¢The rebel king 
Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 
Likening his Maker to the grazed ox.” 


who transferred the capital toSama-| 2 K.ili. 4. % 2 Chron. xx.1. 
ria. 1X. xii. 28 5 comp. Exod. xxxii, 
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He set up two golden calves, the symbols of the Heliopolitan 
deity Mnevis, in the two extremities of his kingdom. Dan 
was probably chosen as having been the sanctuary of the 
northern tribes, ever since the Danites had sat up there the 
images of Micah; Bethel as the “ house of God” for all Is- 
“ rael since its consecration by Jacob. The latter was the 
chief seat of the new worship, which the king himself inau- 
gurated on the 15th day of the 8th month, in imitation of 
the dedication of the Temple at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
but a month later, “in the month which he had devised of his 
own heart.”** Having appointed priests “from the lowest 
of the people,” in place of the Levites, whom he deposed 
and drove from their cities to Jerusalem, he erected an altar 
at Bethel, upon which he burned incense in the feast he had 
appointed. In the very midst of the ceremony, a man of 
God, sent by the word of Jehovah out of Judah, confronted 
Jeroboam at his altar, on which he prophesied that a son of 
David, named Josiah, should one day offer the bones of the 
idolatrous priests who sacrificed upon it; and he added a 
sign, that the altar should be rent and the ashes on it poured 
out upon the ground.** The enraged king called on his guards 
to seize the prophet, and put out his own hand to lay hold 
of him; but the hand was withered and fell helpless, and an 
earthquake rent the altar. On the prophet’s prayer, entreat- 
ed by the king, his hand was restored, and he begged the 
man of God to accept his hospitality and a reward, which 
he refused, and departed by another way, as he had been com- 
manded. How he yielded to an aged brother prophet the 
consent he had refused the king, how he was slain by a lion 
for his disobedience and buried by the old prophet, who 
entreated that his bones might be laid beside him, to pre- 
serve them from the fate denounced on the idol priests, is 
one of those beautiful episodes of Scripture familiar to our 
earliest recollections.” But the warning had no permanent 
effect on Jeroboam, who persisted in his idolatrous worship, 
and consecrated any one as a priest who could afford to 
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4, 8:—‘* Behold thy gods, O Isracl, 
which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt.” 

% 1K. xii. 26-83, xiii. 33; 2 Chron. 
xiii. 9. The difference of a month 
may have been to allow for the later 
vintage of the northern districts; but 
we can not doubt Jeroboam’s wish to 


make a marked distinction from the 
worship at Jerusalem. 

1 K. xiii. 1-6. Jewish tradition 
identified him with the prophet Iddo, 
or Jadon as he is called by Josephus, 
Ant. viii. 8,§ 5. For the fulfillment 
of the prophecy, see 2 K. xxiii 165, 
16. 


"1 K. xiii. 7-32 ; comp. 2 K. xxiii. 17-18. 
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bring the prescribed offering of a young bullock and seven 
rams.** 

So another chastisement befell him in his own family. His 
son Abijah, the only one of his house “in whom there was 
found some good thing toward Jehovah the God of Israel,” 
was mercifully removed by death from the wickedness around 
him. On his falling ill, Jeroboam sought help secretly from 
the God whom he had openly forsaken. It is an interesting 
point in the history of the kingdom of Israel, and one which 
most impressively teaches God’s long-suffering, that in spite 
of the apostasy under Jeroboam, there were never wanting 
prophets to testify for Jehovah; and, while the chief pro- 
phetic writers of a later age belong to Judah; those most 
distinguished for their actions, as Elijah and Elisha, proph- 
esied in Israel. Thus Ahijah, the Shilonite, who had desig- 
nated Jeroboam to the kingdom, was still at Shiloh; and to 
him the king’s wife resorted in disguise, with a present of 
bread and honey. ‘The prophet was blind, but God had warn- 
ed him of her coming, and given him a terrible answer for 
her. At the sound of her feet upon the threshold, Ahijah 
addressed her by name, and recounting all the sins of Jerc- 
boam, foretold the speedy extinction of his race and the com- 
ing captivity of Israel. The child was to die, but, as the re- 
ward of his piety, he alone of all his house should be buried 
in peace ; the rest should be the food of dogs and vultures. 
The queen returned to Tirzah, and the child expired as she 
crossed the threshold. He was buried and lamented by all 
Israel, as their last hope amid the vices of the royal house 
and the calamitous defeat in the great battle with Judah: 
Not long after Jeroboam died, and was buried in the sepul- 
chre of his fathers, after a reign of twenty-two years. He 
was succeeded by his son Nadab.” 

§ 5. Navas,” the second and last king of the dynasty of 
Jeroboam, succeeded his father in the second year of Asa, 
king of Judah, and reigned for parts of two years (B.c. 954— 
953), imitating the sins of Jeroboam. ‘The only recorded 
action of his reign is the siege of Gibbethon, a city in the 
territory of Dan, which, having been abandoned by the Le- 
vites, to whom it belonged, when they were driven out by 


* 1 K.- xiii. 33; comp. 2 Chron. | cession, is entirely opposed to the or- 
xin. 9; Ex. xxix. 1, 35; Lev. viil.|der of events in the Hebrew text. 
2. 4° The name is identical with that 
® 1 K. xiv. 1-20. Tke version of |of Aaron’s eldest son. Nelat, the 
the LXX., placing the sickness and|name of Jeroboam’s father, is perhaps 
death of Abijah before Jeroboam’s ac-! only another form of the same word. 
r 9 


“ 
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Jeroboam, had been occupied by the Philistines. Its posses: 
sion was eagerly contested by the kings of Israel, who be 
sieged it again and again." Nadab here fell the victim to 
a military conspiracy under Baasha, his captain of the host, 
who killed the king and all the house of Jeroboam, and so 
fulfilled the prophecy of Ahijah.” 

§ 6. With the extinction of the first dynasty, the crown of 
Israe! passed frem the tribe of Ephraim to that of Issachar; 
but the second dynasty also lasted for only two generations. 
Baasua, the son of Ahijah, became the third king of Israel in 
the third year of Asa, king of Judah, and reigned at Tirzah 
four-and-twenty years.*® His entire addiction to the sins of 
Jeroboam brought upon his house the same fate as theirs, 
which was denounced upon him by the prophet Jehu, son of 
Hanani.** His whole efforts seem to have been devoted to 
the war with Judah. Inthe thirteenth year of his reign (the 
fifteenth of Asa),** alarmed by the defection of the worship- 
ers of Jehovah to the pious king of Judah, he attempted to 
blockade the frontier by fortifying Ramah; but Asa called in 
the help of Benhadad L.,** the Syrian king of Damascus, who 
invaded the north of Israel, and took Ijon, Dan, Abel-maim, 
and the store-cities of Naphtali. This diversion recalled 
Baasha from Judah, against which he seems to have made 
no more serious attempts. He died and was buried at Tirzah, 
in the twenty-sixth year of Asa, leaving the kingdom to his 
son Exau, the fourth king of Israel, who reigned for only parts 
of two years (B.c. 930-929), and was then killed at Tirzah, in 
a state of intoxication, by Zimri, the commander of half his 
force of chariots. With him perished all the house of Baasha, 
who were massacred by Zimri, as Jehu had foretold.” 

§ 7. At this point the annals of Israel bear a curious resem- 
blance to the events which led to the accession of the Fla- 
vian dynasty at Rome. 

Zr, the fifth king, enjoyed his usurpation at Tirzah only 
seven days. The whole military array of Israel were now 
engaged in the siege of Gibbethon ; and having elected Omri, 
the captain of the host, as king, they marched to besiege 


4 See 1 K. xvi, 15-17. dated from the disruption of the king- 
1K. xv. 25-30. doms:—‘‘In the thirty-sixth year 
“ B.c. 953-930; 1 K. xv. 38, 34. |(Asa being king).” 
The etymology of the name is uncer-| 4° The Syrian dynasty at Damascus 
tain. From 1 K. xvi. 2, it may be in- | will be noticed in another place. Ben- 
ferred that Baasha was of low extrac-|hadad was in alliance with Baasha 
tion. “1K. xvi. 1-7. | when he was bribed by Asa (1 K. xv. 
*° 2 Chron. xvi. 1. The thirty-six}19; 2 Chron. xvi. 3). 
years of this passage are evidently| 47 1 K. xvi. 8-14. 
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Tirzah. The walls were soon taken, and Zimri shut himself 
up in the palace, which, like Sardanapalus, he burned over his 
head. Another competitor for the crown appeared in the 
person of Trent, son of Ginath, who was followed by half 
the people. He was defeated and killed, after a civil war 
of four years, from the twenty-seventh to the thirty-first of 
Asa ioc 

Omri was the sixth king of Israel, and the founder of the 
third dynasty, which lasted for three generations and four 
kings. His father’s name and tribe are unknown. The 
twelve years of his reign are probably to be dated from the 
death of Elah,*’ as his full recognition is placed in the thirty- 
first year of Asa,” and the accession of his son Ahab in the 
thirty-eighth of Asa;°' so that his six years’ reign at Tirzah 
would include the civil war.” He abandoned that residence, 
which, besides that the palace was burned, had proved inde- 
fensible in a siege, and built the new and long-famous capi- 
tal of Samaria,” which remained the seat of government to 
the end of the kingdom. The dynasty which he founded 
surpassed all that had gone before in wickedness, so that “ the 
statutes of Omri” became a by-word for a course opposed to 
the law of Jehovah.“ Of the particular events ot Omri’s 
reign, we are only able to infer from a subsequent allusion, 
that the Syrian king of Damascus, Benhadad I., continued 
the war with Israel, and forced his own terms on Omri, who 
consented to receive a resident envoy in his new capital of 
Samaria.*° Israel was fast losing the power of an independ- 
ent state; but the kingdom was still adorned with much 
wealth and luxury, when Omri left it to his son Anas, in the 
thirty-eighth year of Asa, king of Judah, to whose long reign 
we must now return.” 

§ 8. Asa, the third king of Judah, succeeded his father Abi- 
jah, in the twentieth year of Jeroboam IL, kitig of Israel, and 


B.C. 929-925. 


48 B.c. 929-925: 1 K. xvi. 15-22. 
According to the LXX., his brother 
Joram fought and died with him. 

# B.c. 929-918. £0 Bids 925. 

Ger Meh. SO Kexyin 229. 

53'The Hebrew name is Shomerén 
(afterward corrupted into the Greek 
Samaria), so called from Shemer, from 
whom Omri bought the hill on which 
he built the city. It stands in the 
centre of a wide basin-shaped valley, 
about six miles to the north-west of 
Shechen, encircled with high hills, 

and almost on the edge of the great 


plain which borders upon the Medi- 
terranean. 

°* Micah vi. 16: the phrase is a par- 
allel to ‘‘the works of the house of 
Ahab,” and the more immediate ref-= 
erence is, no doubt, to the latter. 

core Ky xx. 84. 6 Thee -omakine 
streets in Samaria” hast his meaning. 
The cities referred to by Benhadad IL 
as taken by his father from Ahab’s 
father, may be those taken from Baa- 
sha, or later conqnests. Benhadad 
treats Ahab quite as a vassal (1 K. 
xx, 2), Re OTe = "1 K. xvi 26-30 
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reigned for the long period of forty-one years.” His name, 
which signifies curing or physician, was significant of his 
work. Himself a worthy son of David, and having “his 
heart perfect with Jehovah all his days,” he reformed the re- 
ligious and moral abuses of the three preceding reigns. He 

ut down the unnatural vices which had grown up under 
ehoboam, and destroyed the idols. Even his mother Maa- 

‘chah was deposed from the rank of “ queen-mother ”—which 
“was reckoned a great dignity in the East’*—because she had 
set up an Asherah (or idol), probably for the impure orgies 
of Ashtoreth ;° and Asa cut down and burned her Asherah, 
and strewed its ashes on the brook Kidron, just as Moses 
had treated the golden calf. Still, however, the old hill-sane- 
tuaries were retained as places of worship. They were sup- 
pressed by Jehoshaphat but partially ; and again long after 
be the zeal of Josiah. Asa repaired Shishak’s plunder of 
the temple by rich offerings of gold and silver, in addition to 
those dedicated by his father, probably in the early part of 
his reign, but since transferred to the heathen shrines. It is 
indeed curious to observe how soon the treasures, of which 
the Tempie was repeatedly stripped—by Shishak, by Asa 
himself at a later time, and by other kings—were again sup- 
plied. The commerce established by Solomon with Arabia 
and the East, and with the silver-producing regions of West- 
ern Europe, must have continued to flourish. The great vic- 
tory of Abijah over Jeroboam secured peace to Judah for the 
first ten years of Asa’s reign; and he used it in building new 
fortifications to his cities.“ He raised an army of 580,000 
men (if we might trust the numbers of ourcommon text), of 
whom 300,000 were men of Judah, armed with spear and 
shield, and 280,000 Benjamite archers.” This military prep- 
aration was probably connected with an attempt to throw 
off the tributary yoke which Shishak had imposed upon Reho- 
boam ; and it brought upon Asa the whole force of the Egyp- 
tianmonarchy. At least it is probable that “ Zerah, the Cush- 
ite” (or Ethiopian), was a king of Egypt." He invaded Ju- 
dah at the head ofa million ofmen; but Asa encountered him 


*7B.C. 955-914 1 K. xy. 9-24; 
Chron. xiv., xv. 
»°=Comp. 1 K. ii. 19; 2K. xxiy. 123 
Jer. xxix. 2; Dan. v. 10. 

5° 1 K. xv. 13. See the Vulgate. 

SlakeexviiOr 2a xxi. O, 13. 

*' At the beginning, however, of 
his reign, Asa seems to have taken 
from Jeroboam some cities of Mount 


) 


4 


|Ephraim. See 2 Chron. xv. 8, xvii 
2 


62 2 Chron. xiv. 1-8, 

°° 2 Chron. xiv. 9. Ewald and oth- 
ers identify Zerah with Osorkon I., 
the second king of the twenty-second 
dynasty, and son of Shishak, whose 
soldiers were in a great measnre Kthk 
opians (2 Chron. xii, 3). 


Fn 
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at Mareshah (near the later Eleutheropolis) in the 8.W. of 
Judah; and, after a fervent prayer to God, he routed the 
Ethiopian host and pursued them to Gerar. He returned to 
Jerusalem with the spoil of the cities round Gerar, and with 
innumerable sheep and cattle. A solemn appeal was made 
by God to king and people, while their hearts were still warm 
with the victory. The prophet Azarran, son of Oded,” met 
Asa on his return, and exhorted him and his subjects to be 
strong, heart and hand, in seeking God. He gave an affect- 
ing description of the former state of Israel:—“ For a long 
season Israel hath been (or was) without the true God, and 
without a teaching priest, and without law.” His words 
roused the hearers to a new and more thorough reformation. 
The idols were removed from all the cities of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, and those which had been won from Ephraim. The 
altar of burnt-offering, which had probably been polluted, 
was renewed, and Asa called a great convocation at Jerusa- 
lem in the third month of the fifteenth year of his reign (B.c. 
940). . It was attended not only by all Judah and Benjamin, 
but by many of Ephraim, Manasseh, and other tribes; and a 
covenant was made, with solemn oaths and joyful shouts and 
music, to serve Ged with all their hearts, and to punish all 
idolatry with death."© This general defection to Asa of the 
worshipers of Jehovah throughout the kingdom of Israel 
must have added great strength, especially moral strength, 
to Judah. It alarmed Baasha, the king of Israel, who renew- 
ed the war with all his forces, and as we have seen, forti: 
fied Ramah, as a sort of blockading station” on the frontic: 
of Judah, to prevent his subjects from going over to Asa. 
It was then that the good king of Judah committed the one 
great error of his life. He not only resorted to the heathen 
king of Damascus, Benhadad I., but he took the treasures of 
the house of God to purchase his alliance. Benhadad’s inva- 
sion of Northern Israel recalled Baasha from Ramah, and the 
stones and timber which he had collected were carried away 
by Asa to build the frontier forts of Geba (the Ail) and Miz- 
peh (the watch-tower) in Benjamin. The great well of Miz 
peh was still remembered as Asa’s work in the time of Jere- 
miah,"° 

Asa’s want of faith was reproved by the seer Hanant, the 

42 Chron. xiv. 9-15. *¢ 2 Chron. xy. 

* 2 Chron. xv. 1. hat thisis the] ©’ What the Greeks call émrei 
true reading also in ver. 8 is clear from | yioua. 
the Alexandrian MS. of the LXX.,( ° 2 Chr. xvi. 1-6; 1K. xv. 16-22) 
the Vulgate, and the Peshito-Syriac. | Jer. xli. 9. 
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father of that Jehu who prophesied both to Baasha and Je- 
hoshaphat. He told Asa that he had lost the honor of con- 
quering Benhadad by seeking his alliance, and denounced 
against him constant war for the rest of his days. It is a 
sign of the growing loss of reverence for the supreme au- 
thority of Jehovah, that even in Judah the discharge of a 
prophet’s office had now come to involve danger to his per- 
3on. Hanani was imprisoned by Asa in his rage, and others 
of the people were oppressed for the same cause. The king’s 
conduct is to be ascribed partly to unbroken prosperity, and 
partly to the irritation of disease, for in his last years he suf- 
fered from the gout. The censure cast on him for “ seeking 
not to Jehovah, but to the physicians,” is no doubt founded 
on the principle, on which the whole retributive system of 
the Mosaic law is based, that every form of temporal suffer- 
ing was to be viewed as a chastisement from God, and to be 
met first by humiliation and prayer to Him, who would then 
permit the physician or any other secondary agent to do his 
office with such success as it might be His will to grant. 
Asa sank under the disease in the forty-first year of his reign, 
having been contemporary with all the first seven kings of 
Israel. His body was laid in a bed of spices” in a sepulchre 
he had prepared for himself in the city of David, and pre- 
cious odors were burned for him in great abundance, as was 
the custom at the funerals of worthy kings.” 

§ 9. JeHosHAPHAT, the fourth king of Judah, was the son 
of Asa and Azubah. At the age of thirty-five he succeeded 
his father in the fourth year of Ahab, king of Israel, and reign- 
ed at Jerusalem twenty-five years.” He followed his father’s 
piety, and possessed an energy which makes him the most 
like David of all the other kings of Judah. He raised the 
kingdom to the highest point that it had reached since the 
disruption ; but his unhappy alliance with Ahab went far to 
neutralize all his excellences, and brought ruin upon his sue- 
cessors. He was contemporary with Ahab and his two sons, 
Ahaziah and Jehoram. 

Jehoshaphat began his reign by fortifying the cities of 
Judah and Benjamin, as well as those taken by his father in 
Mount Ephraim, while he became rich by the presents which 
attested the confidence of his subjects; and Jehovah was 
with him.” He carried on his father’s reformation by re: 


*° Comp. John xix. 39, 40. 7? B.C. 914-889: 1 K. xv. 24, xxii 
1K. xv. 23, 24; 2;Chr. xvi. 7-14; | 41, 42; 2 Chron. xvii. 1-xx. 31. 
tomp. 2 Chr. xxi. 19; Jer. xxxiv. 5. 72 2 Chron. xvii. 1-6. 
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moving the groves and high places; but this was only im: 
perfectly accomplished, “for as yet the people had not pre 
pared their hearts unto the God of their fathers.”"* In the 
third year of his reign, he gave a commission to his chief 
princes, in conjunction with certain Levites and priests, to 
teach the people and to read the book of the Law in all the 
cities of Judah. His piety was rewarded with prosperity. 
He had peace with all the surrounding nations. Even the 
Philistines paid him tribute, and the Arabians brought the 
immense flocks of rams and goats which David had described 
in the 72d Psalm. He continued to fortify and garrison the 
cities ; at Jerusalem he had a band of captains, like those of 
David; and under their command was a greater army than 
had yet been raised, though the numbers in our text are very 
much too large. His power had become too great for the 
King of Israel to hope for success in a new war; and the grow- 
ing strength of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus may have 
prompted the alliance which was now formed between Je- 
hoshaphat and Ahab, and which requires us to look back to 
the history of Israel.” 

§ 10. Anas (properly Achabd), the seventh king of Israel, 
and the second of the dynasty of Omri, succeeded his father 
in the thirty-eighth year of Asa, and reigned twenty-two years 
at Samaria.’* His name has attained an evil eminence in the 
world’s history. Like Antiochus Epiphanes and Nero, he 
had a love of art, and he was not destitute of generous im- 
pulses; but he stands forth an example of the lengths of 
wickedness to which a weak selfishness may be driven by the 
influence of a stronger will. His fate was decided by his 
marriage with JEZEBEL, a name even more infamous than his 
own, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians. The 
very name of this prince (the Man of Baal) suggests the con- 
sequences of the alliance. In place of the worship of Jero- 
boam’s calves, which, monstrous idols as they were, yet pro- 
fessed to be symbols of Jehovah, the service of Baal was es- 
tablished throughout Israel. Ahab built him a temple and 
an altar at Samaria, and made him a grove for the impure 
orgies of Ashtoreth. There was a great college of his priests, 
or prophets, who numbered 450, besides 400 prophets of the 
groves; and all these were maintained at Jezebel’s table. 
By her orders, the prophets of Jehovah were put to death, 
except a hundred, who were hid and fed in a cave by Oba 


IK xxtin43) 392) (@hron. xix. 3; || 91° 2'Chron? xviii.-2. 
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diah, the governor of Ahab’s house: for even at his court 
snere was at least one servant of Jehovah, as there were Chris- 
tians in Nero’s household. The influence of the court and 
the force of persecution completed the apostasy of the people, 
so that it was an unexpected consolation for the great prophet 
of the age to be assured that Jehovah had 7000 left in Israel, 
whose knees had not bowed to Baal, and their lips not kiss, 
2d him.” 

This darkest night of Israel’s spiritual declension was 
broken by the appearance of the greatest of all the prophets 
since Moses, and the type of that great preacher of repent- 
ance who was the forerunner of the Christ. 

Enianu THE Tisupire has been well called “ the grandest 
and the most romantic character that Israel ever produced.” 
He meets us with a suddenness as startling as the first ap- 
pearance of John the Baptist preaching: repentance in the 
wilderness of Judea. There is not a word of his parentage; 
and of his birthplace we only know that it was in the land 
of Gilead east of Jordan.” But this one fact accounts for 
the prophet’s outward peculiarities. Like Jephthah among 
the judges, he came of a wild, uncultured, pastoral race, whose 
mode of life had become more and more assimilated to that 
of the Bedouins of the neighboring desert, and who retained 
great force of character and power of physical endurance. 
His only clothing was a girdle of skin round his loins, and 
the “mantle,” or cape, of sheepskin, the descent of which 
upon Elisha has passed into a proverb. Sheltered from Jeze- 
bel’s persecution in the solitudes of Mount Gilead, he had 
been prepared by Jehovah for his mission to the apostate 
king and people. 

It was probably about the tenth year of Ahab’s reign,” 
that, Elijah suddenly appeared before the king to declare, as 
the word of Jehovah, confirmed by an awful oath, that there 
should be no rain in the land for three years but at his word.” 
From the New Testament we learn that the prophet was 
more than a mere messenger of the judgment. ‘“ He prayed 
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osition, the truth which he brought 
Israel to confess, ‘‘ Jehovah is my 


™ Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 
327. 

7 1 K. xvii. 1. There has been no 
probable conjecture even as to the site 
of his city, which was certainly not 
the Thisbe of Tobit i. 2, for that was 
in Naphtali. His name is one of 
those which signify a complete prop- 
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earnestly that it might not rain: and it rained not on the 
land by the space of three years and six months. And he 
prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought 
forth her fruit.” This passage, introduced to show the power 
with God exerted by “men affected like ourselves,” may help 
to guard us against too mechanical a view of the prophet’s 
fonctions, In his agonizing prayer upon Mount Carmel, at 
th2 close of the drought, we see how his own desire went 
forth to meet the will of God; and, though the history is si- 
lent as to all that preceded his message to Ahab, the words of 
James justify the supposition of a like scene ; when the propk- 
et, brooding over the state of Israel, as we see him at a later 
period, and. preparing to stand for th as the champion for God, 
ike Luther in his cell, put up fervent prayers for the sign 
that might attest his mission. Like Luther again, who of 
all men beyond the records of Scripture, had most of Eliiah’s 
spirit, he was saved from the immediate risk, at which he 
discharged his mission, by the command of God to hide him- 
self in the wady of the Cherith, whose position is uncertain. 
The history leaves the court, to follow the prophet; but it 
has been supposed that Jezebel’s slaughter of the prophets 
was in revenge for the denunciation of Elijah. He remained 
in his hiding-place, fed by the ravens morning and evening 
with bread and meat, till the brook dried up, and he had to 
seek another refuge.** The word of Jehovah sent him, as our 
Lord emphatically declares, not to any of the secret worship- 
ers of God in Israel, nor to any city of Judah, perhaps lest 
he should appear to be a partisan of the rival kingdom ; but 
the honor of nourishing God’s pr ophet was gr anted to a wom- 
an, 2 poor widow of the heathen city of Zarephath, in the ter- 
ritory ef Zidon.™ Elijah went thither, and found at the city 
gate a poor woman gathering a few sticks, to bake a cake 
made of her last handful of meal and her last drop of oil, 
that she and her only son might share it and then die. We 
need not repeat the familiar story of the faith with which 
she consented to sustain Elijah, the miraculous replenishing 
of the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil, as long as the famine 
lasted, and the restoration of the widow’s son to life at the 
prophet’ s prayer.” 
In the third year, Elijah was bidden to leave his conceal- 
ment and show himself to Ahab. The drought had now be- 


2 James v. 17, 18. both favor the supposition that she 
eS Ke xvaltee lie was a Hebrew widow, like the mother 
1K. xvii. 8,9; Obad. 20; Luke| of Hiram the artist. 
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come so disastrous, that the greatest exertions were needed 
to find grass enough to save the lives of the king’s horses and 
cattle. Ahab undertook the search in person, taking one way 
himself, and sending his chief officer, Obadiah, by another. 
The latter, who has been mentioned as a zealous worshiper 
of Jehovah, was encountered by Elijah, and reluctantly un- 
dertook the risk of announcing to Ahab the prophet’s reap- 
pearance. The king met Elijah with the threatening ques- 
tion, “ Art thou he that troubleth Israel ?”—and the prophet 
retorted the charge upon himself for his apostasy and idola- 
try. He then challenged the king to a decisive trial between 
Baal and Jehovah, and a scene ensued upon Mount Carmel 
which has no parallel in the history of the world. On the 
one side were Baal’s prophets, to the number of 450, sup- 
ported by the court and followed by the people ; for neither 
the few secret worshipers of Jehovah, nor the many whom 
His judgments had rendered dissatisfied with their idolatry, 
dared to show sympathy with the prophet. Elijah stood 
alone: but God was with him. His challenge is all the bold- 
er, considering the juggling tricks with which the heathen 
priests were familiar, and which the king would be ready to 
abet. But it is on the side of Elijah that we find precautions 
taken against such tricks, and taken by his own desire. He 
proposed a test of the simplest kind; that each party should 
prepare a bullock and wood, and pray to their respective 
gods to send down fire upon the sacrifice, “ And the god that 
answereth by fire, let him be God.” All the people assented 
to so fair a trial. Elijah gave Baal’s prophets the choice be- 
tween the victims, and the first trial. At early morn they 
prepared the sacrifice, and the air resounded till high noon 
with their wild chorus, growing more and more excited, “ O 
Baal, hear us! Baal, hear us! Hear us!” The stillness of 
the summer noon was unbroken by an answer, and they 
leaped on their altar with frantic gesticulations. As the sun 
bent over the meridian, Elijah assailed both priests and god 
with that irony which the prophets often levelled at idola- 
try :—“ Cry aloud! for he is a god! He is only abstracted 
in his own thoughts! Oy he has gone hunting, or upon a 
journey. Or perhaps he is asleep and must be awaked !” 

he priests renewed their cries, as if they half believed the 
last taunt, and cut their flesh with knives according to their 
custom, till their blood streamed down. But there was not 
a sign that their god so much as noticed them. And now 
the declining sun had reached the sacred hour of the evening 
sacrifice ; and the exhausted priests ceased their “ vain repe 
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titions.” With the utmost deliberation Elijah repaired the 
broken altar of Jehovah, and replaced the twelve unhewn 
stones that had formed it: for Carmel was a spot sure to 
have been a sanctuary, though the fact is not previously re- 
corded. Having made a trench round the altar, and laid the 
bullock in pieces upon the wood, he for the first time com- 
mands the assistance of the people, to exclude all possibility 
of fraud. Thrice they poured water over the victim, the 
wood, and the altar, till the trench was full; so that no fire 
couid possibly be concealed. At the very moment of the 
evening sacrifice, Elijah invoked the God of the fathers to 
show His divinity, and to turn back the people’s hearts; and 
the fire came down from heaven in sight of all the people; 

consuming not enly the sacrifice and the wood, but the very 
stones and dust ofthe altar, and licking up the water in the 
trench. All the people fell upon their faces crying out, “JxE- 
HOVAB, He ts THE Gop! JeEnovAH, HEIs THE Gop!” Their 
new-awakened zeal was at once turned by Elijah against the 
idolaters. “Take the prophets of Baal!” he exclaimed— 
“let not one of them escape!” He was obeyed; and they 
were slain to a man on the bank of the river Kishon, a sacri- 
fice to Baal in place of their vain offering.“ Ahab, who seems 
to have been a passive spectator of the scene, now ‘yields him- 
self to the direction of the prophet, who assures him that he 
hears the sound of abundant rain, and retires to his tent to 
eat and drink, while Kishon runs red with the blood of his 
priests. As he is thus engaged, Elijah withdraws to the 
summit of Carmel, and sits with his head bowed down be- 
tween his knees, while his servant looks out over the sea for 
the first sign of rain in the west. Six times the lad reports 
that the sky i is clear, and the prophet bids him look again; 

but at the seventh he brought back the message, which has 
ever since passed into a proverb :—“Behold there ariseth a 
little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” At this sign 
the prophet:sent the king’ word to prepare his chariot. The 
heaven grew black with clouds; and amid the cataracts of 
a rain-storm in that climate Elijah ran before the king’ 8 char- 
iot- to the gates of Jezreel, a distance of sixteen miles." 

The fierce spirit of Jezebel remained unsubdued, and her 
threats drove Elijah again to fly for his life. He traversed 
all Israel and Judah to Beersheba; and there he left his serv- 
ant, while he himself went forward under the impulse of the 

** It must not be forgotten that these| brought themselves under the penak 
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same Spirit which long after drove Christ into the wilderness. 
After one day’s journey, he was overcome by fatigue and de- 
spair; and he sat down under a juniper-tree, and prayed for 
death. His words betray that deep consciousness of individ- 
ual weakness, to which the chosen servants of God have often 
yielded :—“ Lam not better than my fathers.” But an angel 
touched him, and bade him arise and eat: he looked up, and 
saw a fire, with a cake of bread baked upon it, and a cruse 
of water by his head; and in the strength of that food he 
eae 40 days and nights in the wilderness of Sinai. There, 
iké Moses, he was favored with a vision of the glory of Je- 
hovah. From that well-known scene of terrible convulsion, 
followed by an awful stillness, he learned the great lesson, that 
God’s presence is to be felt, not so much in the grand displays 
of power which strike our senses, as in the “ still small voice” 
that speaks directly to the heart. He had seen the fire come 
down from heaven, heard the people confess their God, and 
slain Baal’s prophets; and yet the work seemed all to be done 
again; but now he learned that the quiet power of God’s spirit 
was working in the people’s hearts, and there were 7000 men 
who had not done homage to Baal. Thus reanimated for 
his remaining work, he was sent to prepare for three great 
changes affecting the state of Israel; to anoint Hazael as the 
future king of Syria, in place of Benhadad ; Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, as king of Israel, in place of Ahab’s house; and Eli- 
sha, the son of Shaphat, to be prophet in succession to himself. 
These three were to follow each other in the destruction of the 
worshipers of Baal. Elijah only performed in person the , 
last of the three acts, the designation of Elisha, leaving to 
him the other two, which he himself found no opportunity to 
execute.” 

Exisua’s native place was at Abel-meholah (the meadow 
of the dance), a place in the valley of the Jordan, near its 
junction with the plain of Jezreel.” He was plowing with 
twelve yoke of oxen, himself guiding the twelfth, a proof of 
the wealth he abandoned to “put his hand to the plow ” 
of Jehovah, when Elijah arrived on his way up the valley 
toward Damascus, and, without saying a word, cast his 

rophet’s mantle upon Elisha, as if claiming him for a son.*° 
lisha, with a heart prepared by God, only begged to give 
his father and mother a parting embrace, and Elijah consent- 
ed, in words implying a keen feeling of Elisha’s separation 
*° Unless we may infer from 1 K. | taken for granted, and that they were 


xix. 15, 16, that the acts are to be| repeated by Elisha. 
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from the ties of affection. Elisha celebrated the sacrifice of 
himself by offering the yoke of oxen with which he had been 
plowing, the flesh of which he boiled with the wood of the 

oke and the plow, and made a parting feast for the people 
of the village. He then followed Elijah and became “ his 
servant,” for such was the relation between a prophet and 
his nearest comrade, as afterward in the case of Elisha and 
Gehazi. It was, indeed, an honor which the first minister 
of the greatest king might have coveted, to be known as 
“ Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands 
of Elijah.” These events comprise the first period of Elijah’s 
course. He disappears from the scene for a considerable time, 
occupied possibly with the journey to Damascus to anoint 
Hazael.** The King of Israel, who no doubt supposed that 
he had got rid of his great “ troubler,” seized the opportuni- 
ty to perpetrate a deed of enormous wickedness. 

Ahab’s capital was at Samaria; but he had a favorite resi- 
dence at the beautiful city of Jezreel (now Zerin),” “the 
Versailles of Israel,” where we have already seen him. His 
regal lust of improving his fair domain was checked by a 
vineyard, the property of a man of Jezreel, named Naboth, 
who clung like a true Israelite to his patrimony, though 
the king offered him its price in money, or a better vine- 
yard.’ With the petnlunce of a despot crossed in his will, 
Ahab took to his bed, and refused to eat; but he was roused 
by Jezebel from despondency so unworthy of a king who 
had power to make law for himself. So abject was the deg- 
radation of the people, so shameless the tyranny of the crown, 
that the. elders of Israel at once obeyed the written orders 
of Jezebel to proclaim a fast, and in the name of religion and 
loyalty, to put their fellow-citizen to death on the evidence 
of witnesses of their own suborning. Naboth was dragged 
out of the city, and stoned as a blasphemer against God and 
the king, and, at the call of Jezebel, Ahab arose to take pos- 
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*1] K. xix. We follow the order 
of the LXX. and Josephus, in placing 
the twentieth chapter after the twen- 
ty-first. 

"The modern village of Zerin 
stands on one of the gentle swells 
which rise out of the fertile plain of 
Esdraelon ; but with two peculiarities 
which mark it out from the rest. One 
is its strength. On the north-east the 
hill presents a steep rocky descent of 
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at least 100 feet. The other is its 
central locality. It stands at the 
opening of the middle branch of the 
three eastern forks of the plain, and 
looks straight toward the wide west- 
ern level; thus commanding the view 
toward the Jordan on the east (2 K. 
ix. 17), and visible from Carmel on 
the west (1 K. xviii. 46). 
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there ; and the king’s conscience betrayed itself in the cry, 
“Hast thou found me, oh mine enemy?” “I have found 
thee,” answered the prophet, and went on to mark the scene 
of this last crime as that of God’s judgment for all his sins; 
“in the place where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine.” Jezebel’s fate was 
to be still more terrible; the dogs would eat her under the 
walls of Jezreel ; and the whole house of Ahab should be ex- 
terminated, and their flesh given to the dogs and vultures.” 
This was Elijah’s last mission to Ahab, and he does not ap- 
pear again till the next reign. For once Ahab repented and 
humbled himself with fasting and sackcloth, and God post- 
poned the full execution of the sentence till after his death. 
§ 11. The last years of Ahab’s reign were chiefly occupied 
by two great wars with Syria. His signal victories in the 
first of these wars may be viewed as a token of the accept- 
ance of his penitence for Naboth’s murder.** Benhadad II. 
had treated him as a vassal, and the King of Israel had com- 
plied with his demands; but when Ahab was required to 
give up his wives and children, he saw that it was but a pre- 
text for a final quarrel. He refused with spirit; and it is to 
the mouth of this infamous king that we owe the noble prov- 
erb, “ Let not him that girdeth on boast himself as he that 
putteth off”’’ The King of Damascus received the message 
as he was carousing with the thirty-two confederate kings, 
who had followed him to the siege of Samaria; and he bade 
them set their immense forces in array against the city, and 
returned to his cups secure of an easy victory. At this 
juncture a prophet came to tell Ahab that God had deliver- 
ed these hosts into his hand. His little army of 7000 men 
went out of the city, preceded by the 232 young princes of 
the tribes; and Benhadad, who was drinking in his tent at 
the noontide banquet, with a contemptuous indifference as 
to whether they came out for a sally or a surrender, ordered 
them to be taken alive. But each of the princes killed the 
man who laid hands upon him; their followers rushed to the 
attack; the panic-stricken Syrians were pursued with great 
slaughter, Benhadad hardly escaping on his horse. The same 
prophet warned Ahab to expect a new attack the following 
year. Benhadad’s servants persuaded him to fight in the low 


* 1 Kings xxi.; comp. 2 Kings ix.| % 1 K. xxi. 27-29; 2 K. ix. 25. 
7, 26, 36, 37. Itis well worthy of no-| 1K. xx. 
tice that Jehu, the anointed avenger,| °7 1 K.xx.11. No doubt it waa 
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country, as the gods of Israel were gods of the hills; but 
they added the good advice to replace the confederate kings 
by chosen captains. So the Syrians offered battle at Aphek, 
a walled city which they had taken from Israel in the low 
country east of the Jordan.** Ahab divided the whole force 
of Israel into two bodies, which looked like two flocks of kids 
in presence of the vast armies of Syria; but a prophet an- 
nounced to him that Jehovah would prove himself the God 
of the valleys as well as of the hills. After watching each 
other for seven days the armies joined battle; the Syrians 
were routed with a slaughter of 100,000 men, and 27,000 more 
were crushed by the fall (perhaps ‘in an earthquake) of the 
wall of Aphek, in which they had taken refuge. Benhadad 
now resolved to throw himself on the mercy of Ahab, whose 
impulsive nature was shown in a generosity which proved 
fatal to himself. Instead of seizing the opportunity to regain 
the frontier of Solomon on the north-east, and to restore the 
kingdom of Israel in the fear of God, he was content with 
Benhadad’s promise to give back the towns taken from Omri 
by Benhadad I. and to receive a resident envoy in Damascus.” 
For the fourth time in this war, a prophet was sent to Ahab ; 
and, after obtaining the king’s judgment against himself by 
the ingenious preparation of a supposed case, he told the 
king that God would take his life in place of the life of Ben- 
hadad. So Ahab returned to Samaria in displeasure.’” 

The peace with Syria lasted for three years,’ but it does 
not appear that Benhadad restored the cities as he had 
promised. At length Ahub seized the opportunity of a visit 
from his ally, Jehoshaphat, whom he entertained sumptuous- 
ty," to propose a joint expedition for the recovery of Ramoth- 
gilead. The pious King of Judah proposed to consult the 
word of Jehovah; and Ahab tried to satisfy him by summon: 
ing his own 400 prophets, men who seem.to have been trained 
as prophets of Jehovah and to have spoken in His name, 
while prostituting their office to the king’s pleasure." With 
one voice they promised Ahab the victory in the name of 
Jehovah, Still Jehoshaphat asked if there were no more 
prophets of Jehovah; and Ahab remembered a certain Mr- 
gatau, the son of Imlah, whom, however, he hated, as he was 


*8 Now Fik, six miles east of the{ %° 1 K. xx. 35-438, ™ 1K. xxii. 1. 
Lake of Galilee, on the great road] 1? 2 Chron. xviii. 2. 
from Damascus to Samaria and Jeru-| °° They can hardly be viewed as 
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always a prophet of evil. He sent for him, apparently out 
of prison, and Micaiah went, declaring that he must speak 
the word which Jehovah should put into his mouth. He 
found the two kings upon their thrones in their robes of 
state, and all the prophets before them, one of whom, Zede- 
kiah, the son of Chenaanah, had placed horns of iron on his 
head, to show how Ahab should push the Syrians to destrue- 
tion. Whether through fear or in irony, Micaiah at first 
chimed in with them; but, adjured by Ahab to tell the truth, 
he foretold the king’s death by likening Israel to a flock 
without a shepherd ; and, in the form of a vision like that at 
the opening of the Book of Job, he denounced the other 
prophets as possessed by a lying spirit sent by God to de- 
ceive Ahab. Upon this Zedekiah struck and taunted him, 
and the king sent him back to the dungeon, while Micaiah 
warned both of their coming fate, and called the people to 
witness his words.’"* The words of Micaiah induced Ahab 
to disguise himself in the ensuing battle at Ramoth-gilead, 
while Jehoshaphat wore his royal robes. Benhadad had 
commanded his chariots to direct all their force against the 
king, and Jehoshaphat was so hard pressed that he only es- 
caped by crying out that he was not Ahab. In spite of his 
precautions, Ahab was mortally wounded by a chance shot 
from a bow. He was supported in his chariot, while the bat- 
tle raged, till sunset, and then he died. At his fall the ery 
went through the host, “ Every man to his city and to his 
country.” His body was brought to Samaria, and there bur- 
ied, but not till the words spoken by Elijah at Naboth’s vine- 
yard were fulfilled ; for as his chariot was washed out at the 
pool of Samaria, the dogs licked up his blood. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ahaziah.’” 

§ 12. Jehoshaphat returned to Jerusalem unmolested. 
The severe lesson of Ramoth-gilead was enforced by the 
penpeet Jehu, who met him on the way, upbraiding him for 

is alliance with those who hated God, but praising him for 
his piety. The king addressed himself with renewed zeal 
to the work of reformation. He went in person through his 
kingdom from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim, reclaiming the 


41 XK. xxii. 1-28; 2 Chron. xvili.|in such a manner as to show that the 
1-27. curse foretold by Joshua was fulfill- 
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people to the God of their fathers. He appointed judges in 
all the fortified cities, and in Jerusalem he established a court 
of priests and Levites and heads of houses, for the final de- 
cision of all cases relating to the law of Jehovah. At the 
head of the latter he set the high-priest Amariah for all re- 
ligious causes, and Zebadiah, son of Ishmael, the prince of 
Judah, for matters relating to the king. To both he gave a 
charge worthy of his name."** The judges throughout the 
land were reminded that they judged not for man but for 
God, and in the fear of Jehovah, with whom “there is no én- 
iquity, nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts,” and the 
supreme court was admonished to “deal courageously, and 
Jehovah shall be with the good.”*"’ 

Meanwhile the disaster of Ramoth-gilead encouraged the 
old enemies on the eastern frontier. The Moabites, the Am- 
monites, with the people of Mount Seir, and the tribes of the 
neighboring desert, threw off the yoke which they had borne 
~ since the time of David. We read of two campaigns, the 
first against Jehoshaphat by a league of all these tribes, and 
the second against Jehoram, king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat 
as his ally, by the King of Moab, who was the vassal of Is- 
rael, as Ammon and Edom were of Judah.’** 

When word was brought that the hordes of the enemy 
were at En-gedi, on the west side of the Dead Sea, Jehosha- 
phat proclaimed a fast through all the land, and in a congre- 
gation of all Judah, with their wives and children, before the 
Temple, he offered a prayer which is the echo of Solomon’s, 
appealing to God not to let the heathen, whom he had driven 
out before His people, cast them out of His possession ; for so, 
in the true spirit of the covenant, he calls their land. The 
answer was at once given in a most striking and unusual 
form. In the midst of the congregation, the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah fell upon JauaziEt, the son of Zechariah, a Levite of the 
family of Asaph, and he cried out to the king, with all Judah 
and Jerusalem, to go forth on the morrow to a victory with- 
out a battle; their part would be only to “stand, and see 
the salvation of Jehovah.” The king bowed his face to the 
ground, while the Levites raised a lofty song of thanksgiv- 
ing.” With renewed songs of praise, they marched forth 
in the morning toward the wilderness of Tekoa, where, at 
that. very time, a strange scene of slaughter was enacting, 


16 Jehoshaphat=Jehovah-shaphat,| °° 2 Chron. xx.; 2 K. ili.; comp. 
¢ Jehovah is judge,” or “the judg-|1 K. xxii. 47. 
ment of Jehovah.” 109 Some refer Ps. xlviii. and xcii, 
407 2 Chron, xix. to this occasion. 
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Confused by the ambuscades they had set for the men of 
Judah, the different nations fell one upon the other. The 
people of Moab and Ammon, having first cut to pieces the 
inhabitants of Mount Seir, turned to mutual slaughter ; and, 
when the men of Judah approached, and their scouts looked 
out from the watch-tower over the wilderness, the whole face 
of the ground was covered with dead bodies. No less than 
three days were occupied in gathering the spoil, which was 
more than they could carry away, and on the fourth they 
assembled to renew their songs of praise in the valley which 
was thence called Berachah (ddessing) ; and they continued 
them as they marched back to Jerusalem, and up to the house 
of God, with Jehoshaphat in their van.” This great deliv- 
erance struck terror into all the nations, and secured peace 
to Judah for the rest of his reign. The campaign in which 
he aided Jehoram against Moab had a very similar issue.*"* 
He also joined Ahaziah in an attempt to renew the maritime 
enterprises of Solomon by way of the Red Sea; but the fleet 
was wrecked at Ezion-geber, as a punishment for his alliance 
with Ahaziah, according to the word of the prophet EL1nzEr, 
son of Dodavah, of Mareshah, and Jehoshaphat refused Aha- 
ziah’s proposal to renew the attempt. He died, and was 
buried with his fathers in the city of David,’ leaving his 
kingdom to his unworthy son Jehoram, who had already been 
associated in the government during the last years of his 
father’s life (see 2 Kings i. 17, viii. 16). His name is pre- 
served in the “valley of Jehoshaphat,” the deep ravine be. 
tween Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. But it seems 
more than doubtful whether the name is derived from him, 
and is not rather an appellative, signifying the great judg- 
ment of which the scene is laid by the prophet Joel in the 
“ Valley of the Judgment of Jehovah.”’* 

§ 13, Anazran, the eighth king of Israel, began to reign in 
the 17th year of Jehoshaphat, and reigned two years in Sa- 
maria.’ He wasthe son of Ahab and Jezebel; and his char- 
acter is emphatically described by the words, “he walked in 
the way of his father and of his mother,” as well as in the 
way of Jeroboam. Besides worshiping Baal, he sent to con- 
sult Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, when he was dangerously 
ill from a fall through a lattice of his palace."* This brings 
Elijah again upon the scene. He was sent by God to meet 


4109 Chron.xx. 1-28. 13 Joel iii. 2; see Bid. Dict. art. 
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the king’s messengers, and to denounce their master’s death, 
because he had inquired of an idol, as if there were not a 
god in Israel. The prophet was not personally known to the 
messengers; but from their description of him as “a hairy 
man, girt with a girdle of leather about the loins,” Ahaziah 
at once recognized Elijah the Tishbite, whcse wild form and 
sharp words had been the terror of his father’s court. He 
sent a captain of fifty with his band to seize the prophet. 
They found him sitting on “the top of the mount ”?’* (prob- 
ably Carmel), and the ‘captain, seemingly in a mocking tone, 
called to him, “ Thou man of God, the king hath said, Come 
down.” “If Ibe a man of God, said Elijah, “Jet fire come 
down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty:” and it 
was done, A second captain of fifty went and repeated the 
order in a more peremptory form, ‘ « Come down quickly,” and 
he had the same fate. The third implored the mercy of Eli- 
jah, who at God’s command went with him, and repeated to 
the king himself what he had already said to his messengers, 
This was Elijah’s last appearance to the house of Ahab. As 
he had predicted, Ahaziah never rose again from his bed, but 
died, leaving his kingdom to his brother Jehoram.”’ His 
commercial league with Jehoshaphat has already been men- 
tioned. 

It is at this point that the sacred narrative introduces one 
of the greatest events of the old dispensation, the ascent of 
Elijah. The chronology is intricate, but the event seems to 
have taken place about the time of Ahaziah’s death. The 
chief difficulty arises from the letter which Elijah sent to Je- 
horam, king of Judah, prophesying his destruction because he 
followed the sins of the house of Ahab. This, by the way, is 
the only point of connection between Elijah and the house of 
David, and the only mention of his name in the Chronicles."” 
Now Jehoshaphat, the father of Jehoram, took part in the 
campaign which is related after Elijah’s ascension, and in 
which too Elisha appears as the prophet. That Elisha ever 
left his attendance upon Elijah to act in public, before he re- 
~ ceived the prophet’s mantle, is a supposition quite unwar- 
ranted by the history. That the letter of Elijah to Jehoram 
was written before but delivered after his ascension, is a vio- 
lent assumption.’”” The true and simple explanation i is, that 
Jehoram began to reign over Judah some years before his 


16 Yn our version, erroneously, ‘‘an|and its style is materially different 
hill.” 179 K.i.17.  |trom that of the context. 

us 2 Chron. xxi. 12-15. ‘This,| 1° See the marginal note to 2 
“writing,” is quite in Elijah’s tone, | Chron. xxi. 12, in our version. 
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father’s death, as we have already seen. There is therefore 
no reason to depart from the order of the narrative in Aings. 

When the time had come that God had appointed, to “ take 
up Elijah into heaven by a whirlwind,” the prophet was with 
Elisha at Gilgal.° We know not what intimation he had 
received of the manner of his departure; but thus much is 
clear, that he desired to end his life, as he had passed its 
greater portion, in solitude with God.” But his devoted 
servant had also been forewarned of his loss, and persisted in 
following him to Bethel.” There the sons of the prophets 
meet Elisha with the words, “ Knowest thou that Jehovah 
will take away thy master from thy head to-day ?” and he 
answers, “I do know it: hold ye your peace.” The same 
scene is repeated at Jericho, where Elijah again fruitlessly 
asks Elisha to stay behind. They went on to Jordan, while 
fifty of the sons of the prophets came out to gaze after them 
across the plain. Arrived at the river’s edge, Elijah rolled 
up his sheepskin mantle, and smote the water, which parted, 
as long ago before the ark, and they walked through on dry 
ground. At the moment of passing the river, they exchanged 
their last words. Elisha, desired to name a parting gift, asks 
that a double portion of Elijah’s spirit may rest upon him; 
that is, that he may not only succeed to the prophetic office, 
but be made the true heir of the power to work miracles, 
and turn the hearts of Israel to their forsaken God.” “Thou 
hast asked a hard (or bold) thing,” said Elijah; “if thou see 
me taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if not, it 
shall not be so.” They were still talking as they walked for- 
ward, when Elisha found himself separated from his master 
by a chariot and horses of fire; and Elijah was borne up on 
the wings of the storm to the vault of heaven.** Elisha saw 


20 Apparently not the celebrated 
place near Jordan, but one of the 


23 This seems to be the true mean- 
ing, according to the analogy of the 


gaine name on the western edge of 
Mount Ephraim, fifteen miles north 
of Diospolis (Lydda), the ruins of 
which still bear the name of Jidjilieh. 
#1 s¢ Why should we faint, and fear 
to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven 
has willed, we die ? 
Not even the tenderest heart, 
and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why 
we smile and sigh,”’ 
Keble, Christian Year, Twenty-fourth 
Sunday after Trinity. 2 K. ii. 2, 3. 


ancient law of inheritance) Deut.xxi.). 
Taking it more literally, S. Peter Da- 
mianus and others have endeavored 
to show that all that Elijah did was 
doubled by Elisha; that the former 
wrought twelve miracles, the latter 
twenty-four, and so forth. 

4 Some readers may need to be 
reminded that ‘‘ heaven,” in this pas- 
sage and in the accounts of Christ’s 
Ascension, means the visible sky. 
Into. that alone were they seen to en- 
ter; all beyond is the province of 
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him before he vanished in the sky, and rending his clothes 
uttered the bitter outcry of a bereaved son, “‘ My father! 
my father! The chariot ofIsrael, and the horsemen thereof!” 
He saw the meaning of the chariot sent to convey him who 
had been the true strength of Israel against her own kings, 
who trusted in forbidden chariots and horses. He saw too 
that his last prayer to his master was granted: he took up 
the mantle which Elijah had let fall, and at once put his pow- 
er to the proof by again dividing the waters of Jordan on 
his return to Jericho, where the prophets, who had remained 
watching, welcomed him as the successor of Elijah. The 
prophets sent fifty active men in search of Elijah, thinking 
that God might have carried him away to some lonely mount- 
ain, though Elisha warned them that it would be in vain; 
and his word was confirmed by the return of the messengers 
after three days. Elisha’s stay at Jericho was marked by a 
miracle, which the local tradition commemorates to the pres- 
ent day, the cure of the bitter water of one of the two springs 
that rise at the foot of the hill behind the town by casting 
into it a new cruse ofsalt. Thence he returned by the way he 
had followed with Elijah to Bethel; and at this seat of the 
calf-worship of Jeroboam, he received an insult which is thus 
related by one familiar with the spot. The road tothe town 
winds up the defile of the Wady Suwwetnit under the hill 
which still bears what in all probability are the ruins of Aj, 
and which, even now retaining some trees, was at that date 
shaded by a thick forest, the haunt of savage animals. Here 
the boys of the town were clustered, waiting, as they still 
wait at the entrance of the villages of Palestine, for the chance 
passer-by. In the short-trimmed locks of Elisha, how were 
they to recognize the successor of the prophet, with whose 
shaggy hair, streaming over his shoulders, they were all fa- 
miliar? So, with the license of the Eastern children, they 
scoff at the new-comer as he walks by, “Go up, roundhead !""° 
go up, roundhead!” For once Elisha assumed the stern- 
ness of his master. ‘“ He turned back, and looked on them, 
and cursed them in the name of Jehovah, and there came 
forth two she-bears out of the wood, and tore forty-and-two 
children of them.”** There is nothing to show that these 
“children ” were too young to be responsible for their wan- 
tonness, which was probably meant to try whether the new 
prophet might be more safely insulted than his predecessor. 
From Bethel Elisha returned to Carmel, and thence he went 


* This is the true translation, not ‘‘ baldhead,” as in our version. 
m0 2 K. ii. 23-24. 
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to dwell at Samaria," being fully recognized as the new 
prophet. ; { 

§ 14. Jenoram (abbreviated Joram), the ninth king of Is- 
rael, was the son of Ahab and Jezebel, and the successor of 
_his brother Ahaziah. His accession is marked by a twofold 
date—in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
and the second year of Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, that 
is, the second year of Jehoram’s association with his father 
in the kingdom. He reigned twelve years at Samaria.’ 
He maintained a close alliance with Judah, and it was per- 
haps by the influence of Jehoshaphat that he was a shade 
better than his father and his brother. He removed Ahab’s 
image of Baal, but he still maintained the idolatries of Jero- 
boam.’” 

The defeat of Ahab at Ramoth, and the consequent do- 
minion of the Syrians in the country east of Jordan, had en- 
couraged Mesha, the king of Moab, to revolt from Israel, and to 
refuse his annual tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams. 
Ahaziah’s illness had prevented him from taking the field, 
but Jehoram applied for help to Jehoshaphat, through whose 
territory it was now necessary to march to reach Moab on 
the east, by way of the wilderness of Edom. The King of 
Edom, the vassal of Judah, joined the expedition. After a 
seven days’ march through the desert, the armies were with- 
out water. The pious Jehoshaphat longed to consult a proph- 
et of Jehovah, and it was found that Elisha, the son of Sha- 
phat, “ which poured water on the hands of Elijah,” was in 
the camp of Israel. It was only after sternly’bidding Jeho- 
ram to resort to the prophets of his father and mother that 
Elisha consented, for the sake of Jehoshaphat, to give an an- 
swer. He called for a minstrel, and as he played, the Spirit 
of Jehovah came upon the prophet. Bidding them dig trench- 
es all over the plain, he promised that God would give them 
not only water, but a complete victory over Moab. In the 
night the trenches were dug, and at the time of the morning 
sacrifice water flowed into them from the hills of Edom, so 
that the whole plain looked like a lake. As the Moabites ad- 
vanced to meet the enemy, the red rays of the rising sun, re- 
flected from the water, threw a hue of blood on the whole 

peo Ket 25. name as Jehoram (Exalted by Jehovah, 

vB.c. 896-884 ; 2 K.i. 17, iii. 1.|or Jehovah is exalted). May it not be 
The occurrence of the same names|that the birth of Jehoram, and the 
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plain. They remembered the recent slaughter which they 
had shared with the Ammonites and Edomites, and thought 
that the allied armies had been destroyed by a like panic, and 
raised the ery, “‘ Now, therefore, Moab, to the spoil!” Rush- 
ing in disorder upon the camp, they were met by the whole 
army, and were pursued into their own country with immense 
slaughter. The victory was followed up by an exterminat- 
ing war. The cities of Moab were razed, and their stones 
thrown into the corn-fields; the wells were filled, and the 
fruit-trees were cut down. The only refuge left was the 
city of Kir-haraseth ; and even this was on the point of be- 
ing taken by storm, when the King of Moab, with 700 chosen 
warriors, tried to cut his way through to reach the King of 
Edom, but he was driven back into the city. He resorted to 
the forlorn hope of his horrid superstition. Mounting the 
wall, in sight of the besiegers, he offered his eldest son and 
heir a8 a burnt-offering to Moloch. It would seem that this 
act of despair roused the sympathy of the Edomites, as well 
as the horror of Jehoshaphat: “There was great indigna- 
tion against Israel; and they departed from him, and return- 
ed to their own land:” and the next we hear of the relations 
between the allies is the revolt of Edom from the King of 
Judah.’ 

To Elisha’s aid in this war may probably be ascribed those 
friendly relations between Jehoram and the prophet which 
belong to the history ofthe latter. Indeed the deeds of Elisha 
filled the greater part of the annals of Israel under Jehoram. 
We need not repeat here the simple and familiar narrative 
of his multiplying the oil of a prophet’s widow, to save her 
and her two sons from the hard creditor; the hospitality he 
received from a great lady of Shunem, to whom a son was 
first granted at the prophet’s prayer, and by the same prayer 
her dead son was brought to life again; his healing of the 
poisoned pottage for the sons of the prophets at Gilgal; his 
multiplication of the twenty barley-loaves and ears of corn 
for the famished people of that place ;’ and his causing the 
iron axe-head that had fallen into the Jordan to swim to the 
surface.” The exquisite narrative of the healing of Naaman’s 
leprosy, and the punishment of Gehazi’s covetousness, brings 
us back to the affairs of the state, and shows Israel harassed 
by predatory incursions from Damascus, and the King of 

130 9 K. iii.; comp. viii. 20. food, and healing the leper. Two of 
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Syria issuing his mandates in a tone which the King of Israel 
bitterly resents.“** During these incursions Jehoram was 
saved more than once by the warning of Elisha from being 
taken prisoner by the Syrian bands. Enraged at being thus 
baffled by the prophet, who, as a courtier told the King of 
Syria, could “tell the King of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bed-chamber,” Benhadad sent a great force 
to seize him at Dothan. During the night the Syrian chariots 
encompassed the base of the hill, on which the ruins of the 
city still stand, and in the morning Elisha’s terrified servant 
came to tell him that they were surrounded. The young 
man’s eyes were opened at the prophet’s prayer, and he saw 
the whole mountain full of chariots of fire and horses of fire, 
guarding his master; the oft-quoted emblem of those bands 
wherewith “the angel of Jehovah encampeth round about 
them that fear Him and delivereth them.” As the Syrians 
drew near, they were struck blind, and Elisha led them to 
Samaria, where he restored their sight. By his command the 
King of Israel fed them and sent them home again, and the 
result was a cessation of the predatory attacks from Syria." 

Thus far we see Jehoram, who had put down the worship 
of Baal, upheld against all his enemies by the power of Je- 
hovah through the friendship of Elisha. But now comes a 
‘great change, which we can not well be wrong in ascribing 
to his relapse into the idolatry which we find restored at the 
close of his reign. Not yet however is he forsaken by God. 
His great enemy presses him harder than ever: Samaria 
suffers a siege, unequaled in horror till the final catastrophe 
of Jerusalem: the king vents his rage upon Elisha, who had 
probably foretold the visitation; but the cruel purpose of 
“this son of a murderer,” as the prophet terms him, is re- 
buked by Elisha’s prophecy of the plenty that is to visit the 
famished city on the morrow—a prophecy fulfilled by the 
panic flight of the Syrian host during the night. No inci- 
dent in Scripture history is more picturesque than the de- 
spairing visit of the four lepers to the deserted camp. “If 
we sit still here, we die! Itfthey save us alive, we shall live; 
and if they kill us, we shall but die!** The date of these 
events may be fixed, with great probability, to the fifth year 
of Jehoram’s reign; on the assumption that his last seven 
years coincided with the seven years’ famine foretold by Eli- 
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sha, probably as another visitation for the king’s apostasy.**’ 


And now the time was come for the judgments, long since 
revealed by God to Elijah, to fall upon all the chief actors in 
the horrid drama of which the family of Ahab is the centre, 
and Jezebel their evil genius; on that house itself, on its 
enemy Benhadad, and its allies of the apostate family of Da- 
vid, to whom we must now turn, to understand their share in 
the catastrophe. 

§ 15. JEnoraM, the fifth king of Judah, seems to have reign- 
ed in conjunction with his father for about three years. We 
have seen how the necessity of this supposition is involved 
in the date assigned to his namesake of Israel; and it is ex- 
pressly stated that Jehoshaphat was still King of Judah 
when his son Joram began to reign, at the age of thirty-two, 
in the fifth year of Joram, king of Israel. He reigned eight 
years at Jerusalem.'** Through his ill-fated marriage with 
ATHALIAH, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, he thoroughly 
imbibed the spirit of that evil house. He set up the worship 
of Baal in the high places, and prostituted the daughters of 
Judah to the infamous rites of Ashtoreth. His reign would 
have been the last of the Jewish monarchy, had not God re- 
membered his covenant with David, and forborne to cut off 
his house. But he was visited with judgments only short of 
such a catastrophe.’” LElijah’s last public act was to send 
him the letter we have already mentioned, predicting his 
death by a loathsome disease, and the destruction of his whole 
house. The latter was a fit retribution for his own atrocity 
to his father’s house. Jehoshaphat had placed his six young- 
er sons in fortified cities of Judah, besides giving them large 
presents in gold, silver, and jewels, while he gave the king- 
dom to Jehoram.’*” But as soon as Jehoshaphat was dead, 
Jehoram murdered all his brothers—the first example of that 
abominable mode of avoiding a disputed succession. The first 
calamity of his reign was the revolt of Edom. Marching with 
his whole force, he got hemmed in by the Edomites; and, - 
though he extricated himself by a successful night attack, the 
province was lost. Edom became again an independent state 
under its own king, as Isaac had predicted; and though, fifty 
years later, Amaziah overran the country, took Petra, and 
massacred many of the people, they were never again sub- 
jugated to Judah. Next came the revolt of Libnah, a forti- 

87 1 XK. viii. 1-6. 1891 K. viii. 18, 19; 2 Chr. xxi.6, 7. 
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fied city of Judah, perhaps one of those that had belonged to 
the princes, rising to avenge their murder. Then the kingdom 
was nearly overthrown by a great invasion of the Philistines 
and Arabians, who had been tributary to Jehoshaphat,’ and 
who now stormed and plundered the king’s palace, and mas- 
sacred or carried off all his wives and children except his 
youngest son Ahaziah. The last infliction was a loathsome 
and incurable disease of the bowels, of which he died, “and 
departed without being regretted.” He was buried in the 
city of David, but not in the sepulchre of the kings, and no 
odors were burned at his funeral. He died in the twelfth year 
of Joram, king of Israel, and was succeeded by his son Aha- 
ziah,**” 

§ 16. Anazran (properly Achaziah), the sixth king of Ju- 
dah, was twenty-two years old at his accession, and reigned 
only one year.’ Being the son of Athaliah, daughter of 
Ahab, he was nephew to Jehoram, king of Israel, a conjunc- 
tion which threatened the establishment of idolatry in both 
kingdoms; for Ahaziah was addicted to all the evil practices 
of the house of Ahab. But,as if the presence of Ahab’s 
grandson on the throne of David had filled up the measure 
of God’s forbearance, both kings were cut off by one stroke, 
Toward the end of the seven years’ famine already mentioned, 
Elisha was sent to Damascus to designate Hazael, a high of- 
ficer at the court of Benhadad IL, as the future king of Syr- 
ia.““* There is something strange in this appointment of a 
heathen king, the murderer of his master, and the cruel ene- 
my of Israel, by the prophet of Jehovah. Nor was Elijah 
himself insensible of this, for he shed tears of grief and shame 
as he thought of the work to which Hazael was ordained. 
He was appointed by God the minister of his providence to 
execute His wrath on the house of Ahab; and so Cyrus, as 
the destroyer of Babylon and the restorer of Judah, is called 
“the anointed of Jehovah,” though he knew him not. Ben- 
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hadad was lying ill, when he heard of Elisha’s coming; and 
he sent Hazael, with presents that loaded forty camels, to in- 
quire of the man of God about his recovery. The reply was 
an enigma, suited not to suggest, but to unveil the treacher- - 
ous thoughts of Hazael. “Tell him he may recover”—his 
illness is not mortal—“ but Jehovah hath showed me that he 
shall die,” said the prophet, with a look that made Hazael 
blush for shame. Then, with a burst of grief, the prophet 
foretold the cruelties that would be inflicted on God's people 
by Hazael, who exclaimed, “‘ What, is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do these monstrous deeds?” “And yet he did 
them,” says one of our old divines, pointing the moral lesson 
for all ages. Elisha replied by plainly announcing that Ha- 
zael should be king of Syria. Then followed the catastrophe, 
of which history gives many other examples, and which our 
great poet has idealized in the tragedy of Macbeth, when 
ambition plunges men into crime under the specious pretext 
of destiny. Hazael gave Benhadad the assurance that he 
should recover, and the next day he suffocated him with a 
cloth dipped in water, and usurped the kingdom. 

It was probably amid the confusion of this change of dy- 
nasty that Jehoram, king of Israel, with Ahaziah as his ally, 
took possession of Ramoth-gilead, the scene of Ahab’s death. 
Jehoram was wounded in a battle with the Syrians, and re- 
turned to Jezreel to be healed, and Ahaziah soon afterward 
went to visit him. Their absence from the army gave the 
opportunity for their destruction. Elisha sent one of the 
sons of the prophets to Ramoth-gilead to anoint Jeuv, son 
of Jehoshaphat son of Nimshi, one ‘of the captains of the army, 
to be king of Israel, according to the word of God to Elijah. 
Calling Jehu out of the court where the captains were as- 
sembled into an inner room, the prophet discharged his office 
and then fled. Jehu returned to his comrades, and, after try- 
ing to pass off the visit as a madman’s freak, he told them 
what had happened. This was the signal for revolt. The 
captains spread their cloaks as a carpet of state on the top 
of the stairs which mount from the inner court of an Eastern 
house to the roof; there they placed Jehu in sight of the 
army, blew the trumpets, and shouted “Jehu is king.” After 
taking precautions to prevent any one leaving Ramoth- cilead 
to carry the news, Jehu mounted his chariot ‘and drove head- 
long to Jezreel. The approach of his party was announced 
by the watchman, and Joram sent out a horseman to meet 
them. To the question, “Ts it peace ?” Jehu answered, “ What 
hast thou to do with peace? turn thee behind me!” A sec 
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ond messenger was seen to follow Jehu in the same fashion, 
By this time they were near enough for the watchman ta 
recognize Jehu by his furious driving, the sign of his impetu: 
ous character. Joram ordered his chariot in haste, and went 
forth with Ahaziah. They met Jehu at a fatal spot, the field 
of Naboth the Jezreelite. Jehoram, who perhaps still thought 
that Jehu had come with tidings from the army, again ask- 
ed, “Is it peace?” “What peace,” retorted, Jehu, “so long 
as the whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts 
are so many ?” Crying to Ahaziah, “there is treachery,” Jo- 
ram fled; but an arrow from Jehu’s bow entered his back and 
came out through his heart, and he fell dead in his chariot. 
Then Jehu reminded Bidkar, his charioteer, how they had 
ridden together behind Ahab when Elijah laid upon him the 
burden of judgment at that spot, and bade him cast Joram’s 
body into the plot which his father had seized by Naboth’s 
murder, to be devoured by the dogs, while he himself rode 
on to Jezreel to execute vengeance upon Jezebel. Even then 
the spirit of the aged queen, who had defied Elijah in the 
hour of his triumph, did not quail. In her royal head-dress, 
and with painted eyebrows, she looked down from the lat- 
ticed window of her palace on the city wall, and saluted Jehu 
with the taunt, “Had Zimri peace, who slew his lord ?”?’** 
But she too had traitors in her palace; and, at the call of | 
Jehu, two or three of her eunuchs dashed her down from the 
lattice. Her blood bespattered the city wall, and Jehu drove 
his chariot over her mangled corpse, which was left in the 
space before the city into which offal is thrown from the walls 
to be devoured by the dogs. It was not till Jehu had sat 
down to feast with his comrades that he bade some of his 
soldiers to “ go and see after the cursed woman and bury her, 
for she was a king’s daughter.” They went, and found that 
the dogs had left nothing but her skull and feet, and the 
palms ofher hands. Her fate recalled to Jehu’s memory the 
words of Elijah concerning her, which he repeats with even 
greater minuteness than the original historian, so strong an 
impression had they made upon him.* Thus perished this 
remarkable woman, distinguished above all the other mon- 
sters of her sex for never having betrayed a feeling of re- 
morse. Her name is used by St. John as a type of the worst 
corm of spiritual wickedness, and after-ages have made it a 
proverb, There were still seventy sons of Ahab left at Sa- 
maria; and Jehu sent letters to their governors and to the 
“ Or, ‘¢Is it peace, O Zimri, slayer of his lord ?” (LXX.). 
4e 2K. ix. 30-37; comp. 1 K. xxi. 23. 
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elders of Samaria, ironically challenging them to set up one 
of the seventy for king. On their promising submission, a 
second letter ordered them to bring him the heads of all the 
seventy to Jezreel on the morrow. They were brought and 
piled in two heaps on each side of the gate, and when the 
people assembled in the morning, Jehu appealed to them, “I 
conspired against my master and slew him, but who slew all 
these ?”—thus committing them to a full share in the massa- 
cre. All that remained of the family of Ahab in Jezreel were 
hunted down and slain, with the officers of the court and the 
priests. Jehu then went to reside at Samaria. At the shear- 
ing-house beside the road he met forty-two of the kinsmen 
of Ahaziah coming on a visit to Jezreel, in evident ignorance 
of these events. All were seized by his order and slain at the 
well of the shearing-house. Proceeding on his way, Jehu 
met Jehonadab, the son of Rechab, who was afterward fa- 
mous as the founder of the ascetic sect of the Rechabites. Aft- 
er mutual assurances that their hearts were “right,” Jehu 
invited the zealot to mount the chariot and witness fis zeal 
for Jehovah. Arrived at Samaria, he finished the slaughter 
of the house of Ahab, and then planned with Jehonadab one 
crowning act of zeal to destroy the worship of Baal at a 
stroke. He declared that “ Ahab served Baal little, but Jehu 
shall serve him much,” and proclaimed throughout Israel a. 
solemn assembly for Baal in the temple which Ahab had 
built at Samaria. The worshipers of Baal took the bait, and 
assembled to a man. As if to give more dignity to the fes- 
tival, but in reality to mark the votaries of Baal, he had them 
clothed in the sacred vestments, and himself went into the 
temple with Jehonadab, to charge the Baalites to see that 
no servant of Jehovah remained to pollute the ceremony. 
Eighty men were stationed at the gates to prevent escape at 
the peril of their own lives. The sacrifices were offered, and 
the orgies of the feast had begun, when Jehu gave the signal 
to the “ouards, who rushed in and slew the Baalites, and cast 
out their bodies to the dogs and vultures. They then storm- 
ed the fortified sanctuary ; they broke to pieces the great 
stone statue of Baal, and burned the other images, razed the 
temple to the ground, and assigned its site to the vilest uses. 
Amid all the sins of the later kings of Israel, the worship of 
Baal was never openly restored. 

§ 17. The fate of the King of Judah is variously related. 
According to the account in : the Chronicles, he fled to Sama- 
ria when Jor am was killed, was found Widen there, and was 
brought to Jehu, who put him to death, but granted him an 
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_ honorable burial from respect to the memory of Jehoshaphat. 
The narrative in Kings certainly conveys the impression at 
first sight that Jehu, after mortally wounding Joram, turned 
to pursue the King of Judah (a step improbable in itself, and 
inconsistent with the rest of the same narrative), and that Aha- 
ziah was mortally wounded at the pass of Gur, near Ibleam, 
and died when he reached Megiddo. This pursuit may have 
taken place in consequence of his being pointed out to Jehu 
while attempting to escape from Samaria, but we can not 
expect to clear up every difficulty in such brief and ancient 
histories. This much is clear, that his body was carried to 
Jerusalem and buried in the sepulchre of the kings. 

One member of the house of Ahab was still left, his daugh- 
ter Athaliah, the queen-mother of Judah, and the heir to her 
mother’s fierce and dauntless spirit. By her means it seemed 
as if the Baal-worship, destroyed in Israel, was to be restored 
in Judah. On hearing of her son’s death, she slew all the 
royal seed of Judah except Joash, the youngest son of Aha- 
ziah, a new-born infant, who was hidden by his aunt Jehosha- 
beath, the daughter of Jehoram,'”’ and wife of the high-priest 
Jehoiada. Athaliah usurped the crown for six years,** which 
may be passed over, for they are barren of events, to finish the 
story of the house of Ahab. She does not seem to have 
brought over the people to idolatry ; for it was the regular 
order of the Temple-service that enabled the high-priest to 
effect the revolution by which Joash was restored. 

In the seventh year Jehoiada took counsel with five “ cap- 
tains of hundreds,” by whose means the Levites and heads 
of houses were assembled from all the cities of Jerusalem to 
swear allegiance, in the Temple, to the sole remaining scion 
of the house of David,a child seven years old. It was the 
custom on the Sabbath for the guard of priests and Levites 
to divide themselves into three bodies, of whom one kept the 
doors of the Temple, another the gate called “Sur” (or “the 
gate of the foundation”), while the third were on duty at the 
royal palace. To avoid suspicion, the last occupied their 
usual post, but the other two-thirds formed a close line across 
the court of the altar round the person of Joash, armed with 
spears and David’s sacred shields, with orders to cut down 
any who should attempt to enter, while the rest of the people 
were in the outer court. When all was prepared, Joash was 
brought forward and crowned with full ceremony. 

The acclamations of the people reached the ears of Athaliah, 


*" Probably by another wife than Athaliah. 48 B.C, 884-878. 
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who hastened to the Temple, and found the king standing by 
the entrance amid the princes, the trumpets blowing and the 
singers praising God. She rent her clothes and cried out 
“Treason!” But Jehoiada commanded the five captains to 
carry her out of the Temple, and to cut down any who tried 
to follow her; and they slew her at the entrance of “ the 
horse-gate” by the royal palace. Jehoiada then renewed the 
covenant, as in the time of David, of the people and the king 
with each other and Jehovah. The Temple of Baal was razed, 
the idols destroyed, and Iris priest Mattan slain before his 
own altar. The service of the Temple was arranged accord- 
ing to the order prescribed by David. The king was brought 
in solemn procession from the Temple through the great gate 
to the royal palace, and set upon the throne of Solomon. By 
the death of Athaliah the last member of Ahab’s house had 
perished: “all the people of the land rejoiced, and the city 
was quiet.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL— Continued 


FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF AHAB TO THE 
CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES. B.C. 884-721. 


§ 1. State of the two kingdoms—IsraEL: Fourth Dynasty; Tenth king, 
Jehu—Mentioned on an Assyrian monument—Eleventh king, Jehoahaz. 
§ 2. Jupan: Eighth king, Joash—The high-priest Jehoiada—Restora- 
tion of the Temple—Apostasy—The PropHets— Martyrdom of Zecha- 
riah—Syrian invasion of Judah. § 3. IsrarL: Twelfth king, Jehoash— 
Death of Exvisua. § 4. Jupan: Ninth king, Amaziah—Victory over 
Edom—Jerusalem taken by Jehoash. § 5. Israrx: Thirteenth king, 
Jeroboam IT,—Political revival of the kingdom—The prophet Jonan— 
Fourteenth king, Zachariah—Supposed Interregnum—The prophet Hose 
seEA—End of Jehu’s dynasty—Fifteenth king, Shallum—Civil War. § €. 
Fifth Dynasty—Sixteenth and seventeenth kings, Menahem and Peka- 
hiah—First invasion of Israel by Assyria under Pul—Sixth Dynasty— 
Eighteenth king, Pekah—State of Israel as described by the prophets 
Amos and Hosra. §7.Jupan: Tenth king, Uzziah—His good reign 
and successful wars—Profanes the Temple and dies a leper—Eleventh 
king, Jothan—His piety and prosperity. § 8. Twelfth king, Ahaz— 
War with Syria and Israel—Elath taken by Syria—Jewish captives re- 
stored by israel—Ahaz calls in Tiglath-pileser—Destruction of the 
kingdom of Damascus—Captivity of the 'Trans-jordanic and northern 
tribes—Ahaz goes to Damascus—His shameless idolatries. § 9. Thir- 
teenth king, Hezekiah—Reform of Religion—His great Passover—He 
destroys the Brazen Serpent—Defeats the Philistines—Revolts from 
Assyria. § 10. IsrArL: Nineteenth and last king, Hoshea; the best 
of the kings of Israel—Symptoms of a revival—Reyolts from Shalmane- 
ser—First Assyrian invasion—Hoshea’s secret league with Egypt, and 
imprisonment—Siege and capture of Samaria—Enpb or THE KincpomM 
of IsRAEL AND Captivity oF THE Tren Tripes—Geographical extent 
of the Captivity—Subsequent history of the captives—New colonization 
of Samaria. 
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§1. Tux fair promise of a new reign of religion in both 
kingdoms was soon overcast. The zeal of which Jehu so 
loudly boasted, and which led him through such seas of blood, 
was too hot to last,and the character of Joash was yet to be 
formed. Turning first to Israel, Jenv, the tenth king, reign- 
ed twenty-eight years,’ and founded the fourth dynasty, 
which consisted of five kings, but lasted a much longer time 
than Omri’s, namely, 111 years.” This prolongation of his dy- 
nasty was expressly granted as the reward of his zeal against 
the house of Ahab. Nor was this all. Under the house of 
Jehu, Israel became almost as great as she had been imme- 
diately after the disruption. Jehoash, the grandson of Jehu, 
entered Jerusalem as a conqueror. He also drove back the 
Syrians, and his son Jeroboam II. recovered the eastern fron- 
tier from Hamath to the Dead Sea. Jehu, however, became 
heedless of God’s law, and: declined into the sins and idolatry 
of Jeroboam. From his reign began the loss of those territo- 
ries which had been first occupied in the conquest of the land. 
“ Jehovah began to cut Israel short.” Hazael overran the 
whole land of the two and a half tribes, in Gilead and Bashan, 
east of the Jordan, as far south as the Arnon. Such are the 
few brief records of Jehu’s long reign. He died and was bur- 
ied at Samaria, and was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz.* _- 

In Jehu’s reign we are brought into contact for the first 
time, at least since the mention of Chedorlaomer and his al- 
hes, with the great monarchies of Western Asia. We pos- 
sess in the British Museum an obelisk of black basalt, brought 
. by Mr. Layard from Nimroud, which was set up by SHALMANE- 
sER I, king of Assyria, to commemorate his victories. It ap- 
pears that, while Benhadad II. and Hazael were warring 
against Israel, they had to sustain a conflict with Assyria ; 
and among the tributaries to Shalmaneser appears the name 
of “ Jehu (or Yahua), the son of Khumri ” (Omri). The er- 
roneous patronymic is accounted for by Omri’s being regard- 
ed as the founder of the kingdom of Samaria, the name of the 
city itself appearing on the obelisk in the form “ Beth-khum- 
ri” (house of Omri.)* 

JEHOAHAZ,’ the eleventh king of Israel, and the second of 
the house of Jehu, succeeded his father in the twenty-third 


‘pc. 884-856: 1 K. x. 36. 465; Dr. Hinck’s Trans/ation of the 

2 B.c. 884-773.. Omri’s dynasty of | Znscriptions, in the ‘‘ Dublin Universi- 
four kings lasted forty-two years. ty Magazine,” Oct. 1853. 

$9 K. x, 29-36. ° Properly Jehoachaz, ‘‘ Possession 


* Lavard, Nineveh and Babylon, p.| of Jehovah,” or ‘¢ Jehovah is the own- 
643; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, yol. i. p.| er.” 
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ear of Joash, king of Judah, and reigned seventeen years in 
Samaria.° He followed the sins of Jeroboam, and suffered 
from constant and unsuccessful wars with the kings of Syria, 
Hazael and his son Benhadad III. So low was Israel re- 
duced that Jehoahaz was only suffered to maintain a force 
of fifty horsemen, ten chariots, and 10,000 foot. “'The King 
of Syria had destroyed them, and had made them like the 
dust by threshing.” Still God did not withdraw all his 
compassion from them, for the sake of his covenant with 
Abraham; and in answer to the prayers of Jehoahaz, He 
raised up deliverers for them in this king’s son and grandson, 
Jehoash and Jeroboam II.* Jehoash seems to have reigned 
two years in conjunction with his father.” The death of Je- 
hoahaz was simultaneous with that of Joash, king of Judah, 
and very little before that of Hazael, king of Damascus. 

§ 2. Joasn (abbreviated from JEHoasH),’’ the eighth king of 
Judah, was the youngest son of Ahaziah, the sixth king, and 
of Zibiah, of Beersheba. In the year B.c, 884 he was left ap- 
parently the sole survivor of the stem of David, lopped as it 
had been by repeated massacres. Jehoshaphat’s sons were 
all slain by their eldest brother Jehoram. All Jehoram’s 
sons were killed by the invading Philistines and Arabians 
except Ahaziah. Ahaziah’s collateral kindred were put to 
death by Jehu, and his sons were all massacred by their 
grandmother Athaliah except Joash, whose escape and ele- 
vation to the kingdom we have already related." He was 
proclaimed in the seventh year of Jehu, being himself seven 
years old,and he reigned forty years at Jerusalem.” For 
the first twenty-three years and more he kept his piety, and 
enjoyed high prosperity, under the guidance of his early 
guardian, the high-priest Jehoiada. His reign began, as we 
have seen, with the destruction of the idols, and the renewal 
of the covenant of Jehovah, but the people still worshiped in 
the high places.” In conjunction with Jehoiada, Joash un- 
dertook the reparation of the Temple, which had not only 
been plundered of its vessels for the service of Baal, but in- 
jured in its fabric, during the reign of Athaliah. The king’s 
zeal was not satisfied with the progress made by Jehoiada 
and the priests in using the free contributions of the people, 


° B,C. 856-839. |The abbreviated form is used in 

72 K. xiii. 1-7, 22; comp. Amos| Chronicles; and we keep it as a con- 
i. 3. venient distinction from Jehoash, king 

®92 K. xiii. 5, 22-24, xiv.25,27. | of Israel. Chap. xxiii. § 15. 

° B.c. 841-839. u'B.c. 878-839; 2 K: xii, 1; 2 
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and there seems even to be a charge of peculation against 
the Levites. So the king constructed the first “ money- 
box” in the well-known form of a chest with a hole in the 
lid, which was placed at the gate of the Temple for offer- 
ings, and each day its contents were counted by the king’s 
officers and handed over at once to the artificers. This was 
done in the twenty-third year of Joash: the repairs of the 
Temple were soon finished, and there was enough money left 
to provide vessels for the service of the sanctuary. The 
money brought for trespass and sin offerings belonged to the 
priests. "* 

The order of the Temple-service was maintained during 
the life of Jehoiada, the high-priest, who died at the age of 
130, and was buried among the kings, for his services to the 
house of God.’* A most unhappy change ensued. The 
princes of Judah, who had doubtless been jealous of the high- 
priest’s unbounded influence, seem to have persuaded the king 
that it was time to be his own master; and the first use that 
he and they made ofthis new liberty was to neglect the house 
of Jehovah, and to serve groves and idols.’* But not with- 
out warning and remonstrance. At this point of the history 
occurs that remarkable passage which introduces the line of 
prophets whose writings remain to us, and who began to 
appear about this time, Elisha being still alive: —“ Yet He 
sent prophets unto them, to bring them again unto Jehovah; 
and they testified against them: but they would not give 
ear.”'’ Nay more, by adding to their sins the blood of the 
martyr whom Christ names with “righteous Abel ”—both 
victims to the passion that knows the truth and hates it— 
they made themselves a type of the generation that slew the 


“2K. xii. 4-16; 2 Chron. xxiv. | 
4-14. 

19 Chron. xxiv. 15,16. The com- 
mon chronology places his death at 
B.C. 850, and, as the subsequent events 
show, it must have been some time 
before 841 or 840, when Hazael died. 
This would make him about ninety- 
five at the time of the insurrection 
against Athaliah. Those who -con- 
sider this incredible have suggested 
emendations which reduce the num- 
ber to 103 or even eighty-three (Lord 
Arthur Hervey, Genealogies of our 
Lord, p, 304; and Dict. of Rible, art. 
Jehoiada). ¢ 
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Lord. The Spirit of Jehovah came upon Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada, and probably high-priest, who told them that 
they could not prosper, because they had forsaken God ; and 
even in the court of the sanctuary, which they were perhaps 
attempting to profane by a sacritice to Baal, they stoned him 
to death, by the king’s order, between the Temple and the 
altar. This was the very space within which Joash had been 
guarded by Jehoiada and his line of Levites; and the nar- 
rative lays stress on the king’s ingratitude to the son cf the 
man who had saved his life. The dying ery of Zechariah, 
“ Jehovah look upon it, and require it,” never ceases to echo 
through the annals ofthe Jews, till they “ filled up the meas- 
ure of their fathers ” by invoking the guilt of Christ’s blood 
upon theirheads. Meanwhile it found an immediate response 
in the calamities of the last years of Joash.’* 

‘Hazael, the king of Syria,had overrun the trans-jordanic 
provinces of Israel during the disastrous reign of Jehoahaz, 
which began about the time that Joash finished the restora- 
tion of the Temple, and was now drawing toa close. After 
a campaign against the Philistines, Hazael marched toward Je- 
rusalem. His small force defeated the whole host of Judah ; 
and the princes, who had seduced Joash into idolatry, were 
either killed in the battle or given up to Hazael and put to 
death, as the ransom of the people from massacre. Jerusalem 
itself was only saved from the horrors of a sack by the sur- 
render of all the consecrated vessels and treasures both of the 
Temple and the king’s palace. Thus, within a year of the 
murder of Zechariah, “ they executed judgment upon Joash.”” 
Scarcely had the Syrians retired, leaving Joash grievously ill 
in the fortress of Millo, whether from a wound or from vex- 
ation (for the cause is not stated), than he was slain in his bed 
by two of his servants, of Ammonite and Moabite extraction, 
at the age of forty-seven. Thus ended a reign that had prom- 
ised to restore the purity of David’s kingdom. Joash was 
buried with his fathers in the city of David, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Amaziah. He died in the same year as Jehoa- 
haz, king of Israel.”° 

And now it seemed as if God had sufficiently punished the 
personal faults of the first kings of both the restored monarch- 
les; for a new era of prosperity began for Israel and Judah 


* 2 Chron, xxiv. 20-22; Matt.| prophet Zechariah, the son of Bere- 
Xxiil. 32, 35, where the words ‘‘son|chiah. : 
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under Jehoash and Amaziah, the histories of whose reigns are 
closely interwoven. 

§ 3. Jenoasu (or Joasu),” the twelfth king of Israel, and 
the third of the line of Jehu, began to reign, in conjunction 
with his father Jehoahaz in the thirty-seventh year of Joash, 
king of Judah (8.0. 841), and alone two years later (B.c. 839) ; 
his entire reign lasted sixteen years.” There is an apparent 
discrepancy between his character and his actions. It would 
seem as if the calf-worship of Jeroboam had become so in- 
veterate in Israel that a king who practiced it might yet be 
chosen as a deliverer from foreign oppression if he did not 
serve Baal; or it may be that God willed to give Israel a 
final opportunity of,restoration, irrespective of the character 
of the king, “and would not destroy them, neither cast he 
them from his presence as yet.” We find Jehoash received 
with favor when he visited Elisha upon his death-bed, and 
he mourned over him in his own words when he lost Elijah, 
“O my father! my father! the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof!” The prophet assured him of victory 
over the Syrians by significant actions. He bade him shoot 
an arrow from the open window toward Syria, and himself 
laid his hands with the king’s upon the bow, as if to give 
divine power to the shot, which he called “the arrow of Je- 
hovah’s deliverance from the Syrians,” who were to be smit- 
ten in Aphek. Then he bade the king strike the ground with 
the arrows. The three strokes signified three victories; and 
the prophet was angry with the king for not striking five or 
six times, as he would then have consumed them utterly. 
The whole was a parable of the co-operation of human ef- 
fort with the divine counsels. It was fulfilled by three great 
victories which Jehoash gained over Benhadad III., the son 
of Hazael, and by which he recovered the cities which Hazael 
had taken from his father. Meanwhile Exisua died, and a last 
miracle was wrought by his remains. A man was about to 
be buried in the same rock in which the prophet’s sepulchre 
was hewn, when the bearers were alarmed by the approach 
of one of the predatory bands of Moabites that now infested 
Israel. They thrust the body hastily into the first open tomb 
in the face of the rock. It was that of Elisha, and upon touch- 
ing his remains, the dead man came to life and stood upon 
his feet. All these events happened in the early years of Je- 
hoash. The other great event of his reign was the conquest 
of Jerusalem which is related under the reign of Amaziah. 
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He died, and was buried in the royal sepulchre at Samaria, 
and was succeeded by his son JERozoam IL, the greatest king 
of Israel.” 

§ 4, Amaziau, the ninth king of Judah, was twenty-five 
years old when he succeeded his father Joash, in the second 
year of Jehoash, king of Israel, and he reigned twenty-nine 
years at Jerusalem.” His mother was Jehoaddan of Jeru- 
salem. His was a mixed character, like his father’s :— He 
did that which was right in the sight of Jehovah, but not 
with a perfect heart” — “not like David his father ;” and 
the people still sacrificed in the high places.** He put his 
father’s murderers to death, but spared their children, in obe- 
dience to the law of Moses—an act of clemency which is re- 
corded probably because it was then unusual.” He prepared 
a great expedition for the recovery of Edom, which had re- 
volted from Jehoram. To the whole force of Judah and 
Benjamin, numbering 300,000 warriors of twenty years old 
and upward, he added 100,000 picked men of Israel, whom 
he hired for 100 talents of silver. But, at the command of a 
prophet, he dismissed these mercenaries, who returned in an- 
ger, and sacked several of the cities of Judah. Meanwhile 
Amaziah advanced into the “Valley of Salt” (the Ghor), 
south of the Dead Sea, and there defeated the Edomites, with 
the slaughter of 10,000 men. Ten thousand more were dashed 
to pieces from the rocks of Sela (Petra), the Idumzan capital, 
which Amaziah took, and called Joktheel (Possession of 
God.) To assert the more strikingly his dominion over the 
country, Amaziah sacrificed to the idols of Mount Seir; and 
he silenced the reproof of a prophet with threats and with 
the taunt, “Art thou made of the king’s counsel?” “I 
know,” rejoined the prophet, “that God hath determined to 
destroy thee ;” and misfortune filled up the rest of Amaziah’s 
reign. Whether urged on by arrogance, or provoked by the 
conduct of the disbanded mercenaries, he sent a challenge to 
the King of Israel. Jehoash replied by a parable :—“ A thistle 
in Mount Lebanon demanded the daughter of the cedar in 
marriage; but a wild beast that was passing by trod on the 
thistle and crushed it: let not the King of Judah boast be- 
cause he had smitten Edom, but stay quietly at home, lest 
he and Judah should perish together.” Amaziah persisted, 
and the armies met at Beth-shemesh. Judah was utterly de- 
feated, and Amaziah taken prisoner. Jehoash led him in tri- 
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umph to Jerusalem, the north wall of which he broke down 
from the gate of Ephraim to the corner gate, a space of 400 cu: 
bits; and having taken all the treasures of the Temple and the 
palace, besides hostages, he returned to Samaria,*” where he 
died not long after. Amaziah survived Jehoash fifteen years, 
seemingly of continued declension, till his government be- 
came so hateful that he had to fly for his life from a conspira- 
ey formed against him at Jerusalem. He was overtaken and 
killed at Lachish. His body was borne back by horses to 
Jerusalem, and buried with the kings. He was succeeded 
by his son Uzziah (misnamed Azariah).* 

§ 5. Jeropoam II, the thirteenth king of Israel, and the 
fourth of the house of Jehu, succeeded his father Jehoash in 
the fifteenth year of Amaziah, and reigned forty-one years 
at Samaria.** His reign is by far the most prosperous in the 
annals of Israel.. To him even more than to his father is the 
statement applied that, in Israel’s decline, God gave them a 
saviour, in remembrance of His covenant with their fathers; 
though he also followed the sins of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat. He not only recovered from Syria the whole district 
east of the Jordan from Hamath to the Dead Sea, and recon- 
quered Ammon and Moab, but he attacked Damascus itself; 
and if he did not actually take the city, he regained a large 
part of its territory for Israel.” The apparent ease of these 
conquests may be explained by the sufferings of Syria from 
the constant attacks of the great Assyrian Empire, now at 
the height of its power. The same prophet who had predict- 
ed the recovery of the cities of Gilead and Bashan from Syria, 
Jonau, the son of Amittai, of Gath-hepher,” was sent by God 
to the great city of Nineveh. There is no more striking proof 
of the moral grandeur of the religion of Jehovah than this 
mission of a solitary prophet from the petty kingdom of Israel 
to warn the great monarch of Western Asia that he and his 
city should perish unless they repented before God. The 
brevity of the narrative leaves us in doubt whether the re- 
pentance required had respect to the vices which corrupt a 
great and luxurious city, or to some specific evil. We can 
hardly suppose that it was the idolatry, which had long been 
a part of their national customs, and which was certainly not 
abandoned in consequence of Jonah’s preaching, that incurred 
the threat of immediate destruction of this particular time. 
Looking at the recent inroads of Assyria upon Syria, nothing 
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seems more probable than that Israel would be next attack- 
ed; and having regard to the repeated statements of God’s 
forbearance with Israel at this crisis, when “Jehovah said 
not that he would blot out the name of Israel from under 
heaven ”**—“ He would not destroy them, neither cast he 
them from His presence as yet ”—the mission of Jonah might 
well be to bid the King of Assyria desist from such an enter- 
prise. In its moral aspect it would then be analogous to the 
mission of Moses to Pharoah—‘ Touch not mine anointed, 
and do my people no harm;” and the repentance of the King 
of Assyria would be, not a religious reformation, of which his- 
tory gives no evidence, but the abandonment of a purpose 
which displeased a divinity whom he had learned to rever- 
ence, whether as the supreme deity or as the God of Israel: 
in one word, he yielded on the very point on which Pharoah 
hardened his heart and said,“I know not Jehovah.” This 
view strengthens, instead of weakening, the deeper meaning 
of the transaction, as pointed by our Saviour :—“ The men of 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas :”’—though they 
were heathens, and only saw in him the messenger of an “ un- 
known God,” they believed his word, and yielded to his de- 
mands as God’s :—“ but a greater than Jonas is here:” you, 
as Jews, know me to be the Messiah spoken of by the proph- 
ets, and yet you resist God in resisting me! 

As to the motive of Jonah’s reluctance to undertake the 
mission, and his disappointment at its result, which some 
have ascribed to his jealousy of Nineveh as a future enemy 
to Israel, surely that would have spurred his zeal to denounce 
her destruction, so that the two parts of the explanation 
hardly cohere. The popular view seems truer that his feel- 
ings were personal in both cases: in the first, “the fear of 
man;” in the second, displeasure at his prediction having 
seemed to fail, as is clearly implied by himself. The story 
itself, as recorded in the short book which bears the prophet’s 
name, is too familiar to need repeating. The narrative is 
simple and consistent: its truth is endorsed by the express 
testimony of our Saviour ;°° and the objections simply re- 
solve themselves into a disbelief in miracles at all. One 
needless difficulty has been raised by the use of the word 
“whale” in our version of the New Testament in place of the 
“great fish,” as it is correctly given in the old;** and then 
the climate of the Mediterranean and the anatomy of the 
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whale are triumphantly appealed to in disproof of the whole 
story. But idolatry itself bears witness in the worship of 
Dagon to the fact, which naturalists have proved, that there 
are sharks in the Mediterranean quite capable of swallowing 
aman whole. On the other hand, we find incidental allusions 
which no impostor would have dared to insert. The prophet’s 
three days’ journey through the city®’ is not only now known 
to be consistent with the vast area covered by the scattered 
houses and gardens of the great cities of the East, but has 
been confirmed by the space over which the remains of Nine- 
veh extend; and the vast population implied by its 600,000 
persons of tender years* has several parallels both in ancient 
and modern Asia. The prophetic character of the book, 
though its form is narrative, is seen in the use made of it by 
our Lord, as an example of repentance in a heathen nation, 
and a sign of His own three days’ abode in the earth. Nay, 
“the sign of the prophet Jonas” must have been, even with- 
out an interpretation, a striking emblem of the resurrection, 
the doctrine of which is clearly implied in one passage of 
Jonah’s “prayer to God out of the fish’s belly :’—‘ The 
earth with her bars was about me forever: yet hast thou 
brought up my life from corruption, O Jehovah, my God.”” 
Jeroboam II. died in Bc. 784, and was buried with the 
kings of Israel, and we are told, according to the usual for- 
mula, that “ Zacnariau his son reigned in his stead ”*’—the 
fourteenth king of Israel, and the fifth and last of the dynas- 
ty of Jehu. But a little further on it is said that Zachariah 
began to reign in the thirty-eighth year of Azariah (Uzziah), 
and reigned six months in Samaria.“’ Since the forty-one 
years of Jeroboam expire in the twenty-seventh year of Uz- 
ziah, there must either have been, as Ussher supposes, an in- 
terregnum of eleven years, or there must be some error in 
the numbers. An interregnum is scarcely credible during 
the lifetime of a king of whose exile and captivity we hear 
nothing ; and the first text seems clearly to imply Zachari- 
ah’s immediate succession to his father. The other explana- 
tion involves the correction of the numbers in the second 
text by reading twenty-eight for thirty-eight, and ten years 
and six months for six months; or else the prolongation of 
Jeroboam’s reign for ten years and six months, in which case 
the forty-one years of his reign will not require alteration, for 
Zachariah may have been associated with him at the end of 
the forty-one years, in B.c. 784, while his separate reign of 
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six months would fall in z.c. 773. This view is supported 
by, and tends to remove a difficulty from, the title of the proph- 
ecies of Hosza, which places the prophet “in the days of Uz 
ziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the 
days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of Israel.” Now 
from the last year of Jeroboam (B.c. 784) to the first of Hez- 
ekiah (B.c. 726) is close upon sixty years, and if we add at 
each end a sufficient time to make the prophet flourish un- 
der each of these kings, the result is hardly credible; but 
the addition of ten or eleven years to Jeroboam’s reign brings 
it within the compass of probability, and accounts fcr the 
omission of Zachariah’s name. 

Of Zachariah himself we are only told that he walked, 
like his fathers, in the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat. 
He died the victim to a conspiracy by Shallum, the son of 
Jabesh, who usurped the crown in the thirty-ninth year of 
Uzziah.* Thus ended the dynasty of Jehu, having lasted 
111 years; and the promise was fulfilled, that his descend- 
ants should reign to the fourth generation ; and so also was 
the prophecy of Amos against Jeroboam. A civil war now 
ensued, as in the time of Omri. 

SHALLUM, the fifteenth king of Israel, had enjoyed his usur- 
pation only a month when he was overthrown and killed, 
like Zimri, by another competitor, Menahem, the son of Gadi, 
who marched from Tirzah and took Samaria. It seems prob- 
able that, like Omri, Menahem was a general of the murdered 
king. Another incident of the civil war was the sack of 
Tiphsah, a city which refused to open its gates to Menahem, 
with the most horrid cruelties of war.”’ 

§ 6. MenaueEM, the sixteenth king of Israel, and his son 
Pexanian, the seventeenth king, compose the fifth dynasty, 
which lasted only twelve years. Of these, Menahem began 
to reign in the thirty-ninth year of Uzziah, and reigned ten 
years,“ with the character which now becomes a formula, “ He 
departed not all his days from the sins of Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat.”** The great point of interest in his reign is the 
first direct attack upon Israel by the Assyrians—a presage 
of the catastrophe which was finished fifty years later. The 
steps of the process have often been repeated in history, 
The first danger is averted by a bribe, which oniy serves as a 
emptation to new aggression. Each new attack leaves the 
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doomed state weaker and weaker, till it is reduced to trib- 
ute; and at last a despairing effort to shake off the yoke 
brings down destruction. The King of Assyria who began 
the attack on Israel under Menahem is named Put, and is 
the first Assyrian king mentioned in Scripture.** But there 
are indications that this was not the first contact between 
Assyria and the kingdoms of Palestine. We have seen that 
Jehu appears as a tributary on the black obelisk of Shalma- 
neser L, and it would seem that Menahem had neglected to 
apply to the King of Assyria for the usual “ confirmation of 
his kingdom.”*’? Menahem submitted, and paid Pul 1000 tal- 
ents of silver, as the price of his confirmation, whi¢h he ex- 
acted by a forced contribution of fifty shekels apiece from 
the rich men of Israel.** The name of the king, who is sup- 
posed to correspond to Pul, is read on the Assyrian monu. 
ments (though very doubtfully) as Vul-lush or Iva-lush. 
He reigned at Calah (Nimrud) from about B.c. 800 to B.c, 
750; warred against Syria, and took Damascus; received 
tribute from the Medes, Armenians, Phenicians, Samari- 
tans,*° Damascenes, Philistines, and Edomites; and was the 
last of the older dynasty of Assyrian kings. His successor, 
Tiglath-pileser, was a usurper. Menahem’s name appears 
on an obelisk of the latter, perhaps by mistake.” 

PrxKautan, the son of Menahem, was killed, after a reign 
of only two years,” by PeKan, the son of Remaliah, and the 
eighteenth king of Israel, whose reign of twenty years” is 
closely interwoven with the history of Judah. His league 
with Rezin, king of Syria, against Judah, and the consequent 
destruction of the kingdom of Damascus, and captivity of a 
large part of Israel, are related under the reign of Ahaz (§ 8). 
He was put to death by Hoshea, who succeeded him as the 
last king of Israel (§ 10). 

To this period of Jeroboam II. and his successors belong 
the prophets Amos and Hosea, whose writings aid us in fill- 
ing up the brief narrative of Aings by the light they throw. 
on the internal condition of the state, the prevalence of idol- 
atry, the maintenance of “the king’s sanctuary ” at Bethel 
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under its priest Amaziah, who tried to silence Amos, and the 
almost universal drunkenness, licentiousness, and oppression. 

Amos prophesied the judgments of God upon the surround- 
ing nations, and upon Israel itself; and, in particular, the de- 
struction of the house of Jeroboam by the sword, and the cap- 
tivity of the people. Amaziah accused him of conspiring 
against Jeroboam, and bade him to betake himself to Judah, 
his native country; but he did not shrink from predicting 
the full restoration of the house of David, while he promised 
the ultimate return of Israel from captivity, and their final 
establishment in their land. His probable date is about the 
middle of Jeroboam’s reign.” 

The prophecies of HosEa are addressed almost equally to 
Israel and Judah, whose dissensions are deeply deplored, 
their captivity foretold, and their final restoration promised, 
With respect to Israel, we are especially struck by the same 
tone of affectionate, nay, agonizing forbearance, which we 
nave had occasion to notice repeatedly in the sacred narra- 
tive of the period. Like a father in the last struggle of na- 
ture against necessity, Jehovah dwells upon the good points 
in the character of Ephraim, the heir of Jacob’s favorite son, 
before He will consent to cast him off as incorrigible, and 
the same spirit is shown to Judah :—* O Ephraim, what shall 
I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for 
your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the early dew 
it goeth away.”* “How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? 
how shall I deliver thee, Israel? How shall I make thee as 
Admah ? how sball I set thee as Zeboim ?** Mine heart is 
turned within me; my repentings are kindled together.” 

$7. Uzzian, the tenth king of Judah, was set on the throne 
by the people, after the murder of his father Amaziah, in the 
twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam II. He was then sixteen 
years old, and reigned for the long period of fifty-two years. 
His mother was Jecholiah of Jerusalem.** He was contem: 
porary with nearly half the reign of Jeroboam II., with Zach- 
ariah, Shallum, Menahem, and Pekahiah, and the last year 
of his reign was the first of Pekah’s. He was one of the 
ablest of the kings of Judah, serving Jehovah and enjoying 
unbroken prosperity, till he profaned the Temple, though still 
the high places were not removed. Like his grandfather Jo- 
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ash in relation to Jehoiada, he was at first under the influ 
ence of Zechariah, a prophet “ who had understanding in the 
visions of God.” He began his reign by recovering and re 
building Eloth (Alana: Akabah), the old port of Solomon 
and Jehoshaphat, at the eastern head of the Red Sea.* 
His successful wars restored Judah nearly to the power she 
had possessed under the latter king. He received tribute 
‘from Ammon, and subdued the Philistines, razing the fortifi- 
cations of Gath and Ashdod, and building fortresses through: 
out their country. The Arabs of the southern desert, whom 
we have seen, with the Philistines, first as tributaries and 
then as enemies of Judah, were reduced to the former condi- 
tion. ‘Towers were built and wells were dug, both in the 
maritime plain (Shefelah) and the Idumean desert (Arabah), 
for the king’s numerous flocks: and he had husbandmen and 
vine-dressers in the plains about Carmel (in the south) and 
in the mountains. While thus improving the resources of 
his country, Uzziah made preparations for its defense, wheth- 
er against Israel, Syria, or Assyria. He repaired the wall of 
Jerusalem, which had been broken down after his father’s 
defeat by Jehoash, building towers at the corner gate, and 
the valley gate, and the angle of the wall. He armed the 
fortifications with newly-invented military engines, the first 
of which we read in Jewish history, like the balista and cat- 
apult, for shooting arrows and great stones. He kept on foot 
an army of 307,500 men “that made war with mighty pow- 
er,” under 2600 captains, “the chief of the fathers of the 
mighty men of valor,” with Hananiah as commander-in-chief 
They went forth to war by bands, the roll of which was 
kept by the king’s scribe, Jeiel, and the ruler of his house, 
Maaseiah. By the care of Uzziah, all the soldiers were arm- 
ed with spears and shields, helmets and coats of mail, bows 
and slings. “And his name spread far abroad, for he was 
marvelously helped, till he was strong.” But, deprived 
probably of the counsel of Zechariah, he could not bear his 
prosperity. In his arrogance, he claimed the functions of the 
priests; not those which we have seen always exercised by 
eee and kings, of offering burnt sacrifices, but those which 
elonged exclusively to the sons of Aaron. He entered into 
‘the Holy Place to burn incense on the golden altar. He was 
followed by the high-priest Azariah, with eighty of the most 
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courageous of the priests, prepared to resist the profanation 
by force. The high-priest reproved the king with all the 
boldness of his office, and warned him to leave the sanctuary, 
predicting that dishonor would befall him. What reply or 
deed Uzziah meditated in his rage, we are not told; but as 
he stood, censer in hand, there rose with the flush of anger 
to his forehead the spot of leprosy, the sign of his exclusion 
even from the court of the house of God. When the priests 
saw it they thrust him out; nay, he himself was so struck 
with the judgment that he hastened from the sanctuary. He 
remained a leper to the day of his death, secluded in a sepa- 
rate house, according to the directions of the law, while the 
government was committed to his son, Jotham. When he 
died, he was not received into the sepulchre of the kings, 
but buried in a field attached to it. His life was written by 
the prophet Isaiah, as well as in the Chronicles of Judah. 

Joruam, the eleventh king of Judah, was twenty-five years 
old when he succeeded his father Uzziah, in the second year 
of Pekah, king of Israel, and he reigned sixteen years at Je- 
rusalem,”' having been previously regent about seven years. 
His mother was Jerushah, the daughter of Zadok. He was 
one of the most pious and most prosperous of the kings ; but 
the people grew more and more corrupt. He carried on his 
father’s works, both in peace and war. He built the high 
gate of the Temple, and the tower called Ophel on the city 
wall, fortified cities in the mountains of Judah, and castles 
and towers in the forests. War was renewed with the Beni- 
ammi, who were compelled to pay him an annual tribute of 
100 talents of silver, 10,000 measures of wheat, and 10,000 of 
barley. “So he became mighty, and established his ways be- 
fore Jehovah his God.” Toward the close of his reign, Re- 
zin, king of Damascus, began, in alliance with Pekah, king ot 
Israel, those attacks on Judah, which proved so disastrous 
under Jotham’s weak successor Ahaz.” 

§ 8. Anaz, the twelfth king of Judah, succeeded his father 
in the seventeenth year of Pekah, king of Israel, and reigned 
sixteen years at Jerusalem. He departed entirely from the 
virtues of the last three kings, and plunged into all the idola- 
tries of the surrounding nations, making molten images for 
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Baal, and sacrificing his children to Moloch in the valley of 
Hinnom, besides offering sacrifice in the high places, on every 
hill, and under every green tree. His punishment quickly fol- 
lowed. The war already begun by Pekah and Rezin was 
vigorously prosecuted, with a view to set on the throne of 
Judah a creature of their own, the son of Tabeal.“* The or- 
der of the events that followed is obscure. Ussher supposes 
two campaigns, in the first of which the invaders were re- 
pelled, while in the second they were more successful. But 
it is not likely that they could lay siege to Jerusalem before 
they had forced the strongholds built by Uzziah and Jotham, 
and the story of the war in Isaiah seems to refer to only one 
series of events. It was therefore most probably on the march 
to Jerusalem that the allies defeated Judah, with the slaugh- 
ter of 120,000 men, in a great battle, in which a champion of 
Ephraim, named Zichri, slew Maaseiah, the king’s son, and two 
of his chief officers; and on their retreat they carried off ~ 
200,000 women and children from the cities which were now 
left undefended. 

Their attack upon Jerusalem itself was unsuccessful, chief 
ly in consequence of the spirit infused into the people by Isa- 
1AH: To this epoch belongs the celebrated prophecy in 
which the birth of the child IumanvuEt, whose very name ex- 
pressed the devout confidence, “G'od is with us,” was a sign 
of the speedy overthrow of both the hostile kings by Assyria. 
A second sign was given by the birth of a child who re- 
ceived the significant name of Maher-ghalal-hash-baz, “ Make 
speed to the spoil! hasten to the prey!” And, in that exalt- 
ed style of pregnant meaning, which has given Isaiah the 
name of “ the evangelic prophet,” these passing wars are dig- 
nified by the most glowing prophecies of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. 

It is a melancholy comment upon some of the grandest 
passages of Scripture that they seem to have made no lasting 
impression on the king to whom they were delivered. His 
persistence in sin insured the continuance of God’s judg 
ments. It would seem that Pekah and Rezin retired from 
Jerusalem by different routes. While the latter took from 
Judah the lately recovered part of Elath and gave it to the 
Edomites, the former returned toward Samaria with his mis- 
erable captives. The dying glory of Israel burns up with an 
expiring flame in the deed of mercy that followed. The 
prophet OpED went out to meet the army,reproved them 


* Ys, vii. 6 & Is. vil. fol. 
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for their purpose of enslaving the children of their brethren, 
and commanded them to restore the captives. The appeal 
touched the heart of the princes of the people, and they re: 
fused to let the prisoners be brought within their borders. 
The soldiers left them in their hands, and arrangements were 
at once made for their relief. They were fed and anointed, 
clothed and shod from the booty, the feeble were placed on 
asses, and so they were conducted to Jericho and delivered 
to their brethren.” 

The retreat of Pekah and Rezin gave Ahaz no permanent 
relief. In the words of Isaiah,God had raised up against 
him the Syrians in front (the East), and the Philistines be- 
hind (the West). They overran the whole maritime plain 
(Shefelah) and the highlands that border it, taking Beth-she- 
mesh, Ajalon, and other cities. ‘The Edomites, set tree by the 
Syrians, invaded Judah and carried off many captives, while 
the Syrians and Israelites threatened to return. Ahaz now 
applied for help to Tr¢LaTu-PILEsER, king of Assyria, against 
Syria and Israel; declaring himself his vassal, and sending 
him all the treasures that were left in the Temple, the roy- 
al palace, and the housey of the princes. The “Tiger Lord 
of Asshur” marched first against Damascus, which he took, 
killing Rezin, and transporting the inhabitants to. Kir, as 
Amos had foretold.” Thus ended the great Syrian kingdom 
of Damascus, after a duration of about 235 years. Israel was 
stripped of the whole country east of the Jordan, and the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh at length reaped 
the fruit of their hasty desire to have the first settlement in 
the land by being the first who were carried into captivity. 
Their fate was shared by their brethren in Galilee, but the 
captivity of these northern tribes was only partial." Ahaz 
gained little by the intervention of his too powerful ally, who, 
says the narrative, “helped him not.” He went to meet the 
Assyrian king at Damascus: we know not what hard condi- 
tions were imposed upon him, but we are told that “in the 
time of his distress he trespassed yet more against Jehovah ;” 
for he saw at Damascus an altar which incited him 


‘*God’s altar to disparage, and displace 
For one of Syrian mould, whereon to burn 
His odious offerings, and adore the gods 
Whom he had vanquished.” 
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He sent its pattern to Jerusalem, where Urijah the high-priest 
prepared an altar of the same form against the king’ s return 
from Damascus, when, with a profanity on which Athaliah 
even had not ventured, Ahaz put it in the place of the brazen 
altar, and commanded Urijah to offer on it all the burnt-offer- 
ings and other sacrifices. Superstition led him, however, to 
preserve the brazen altar for oracular uses, and he placed it 
on the north of his great altar. The great brass sea of Solo- 
mon was dismounted from its supporting oxen, and the lavers 
from their bases, which were sent to the King of Assyria, 
together with the coverings which had been built for the 
king’ s entry to the house and for the shelter of the worshipers 
on the Sabbath. The golden vessels of the house of God 
were cut in pieces and sent with the rest, and the sanctuary 
itself was shut up; while idol altars were erected in every 
corner of Jerusalem, and high places in every city of Judah.” 
It was not for want of provocation to Jehovah that Judah 
did not at once share the captivity of Israel; but for the 
sake of “the sure mercies of David” another respite was 
given, and a new era of godliness throws its light over the 
reign of Hezekiah, amid all the pressure of invasion and the 
threats of approaching captivity. 

§ 9. Hezexian,” the thirteenth king of Judah, succeeded 
his father Ahaz in the third year of Hoshea, the nineteenth 
and last king of Israel. He was twenty- five years old, and 
reigned twenty-nine years at Jerusalem.” His mother was 
Abi (or Abijah), the daughter of Zechariah. His character is 
marked by the commendation which has not been repeated 
since Jehoshaphat, “ He did that which was right in the sight 
of Jehovah, according to all that David his father had done.”™ 
The son of Sirach reckons him, with David and Josiah, as the 
only three kings who did not forsake the law of the Most 
High ;* and the historian gives him this panegyric, “ He trust- 
ed in Jehov ah, God of Isr ael ; ; so that after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before 
him.’’”* 

In the very first month of his reign” he began the refor- 
mation of religion by reopening and repairing the doors of 
the Temple, which had been closed by Ahaz, and cleansing 


69 9K, xvi. 10-18; 2 Chron. xxviii.| 7 2 K. xviii, 1-3; 2 Chron. xxix. 
22-25, 1, 2. 
7 ¢¢ Strength of (or in) Jehovah,”| 7 Ecclus.xlix.4. 74 2 K. xviii. 5, 


like the German Gotthard. The usu-| 7° 2 Chron. xxix. 3: this may, how- 
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B.C. 726-697. ecclesiastical new year of his reign. 
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the sacred edifice. The details of the work and of the sacri- 
fices that followed, with the exhortations of the king to the 
priests and Levites, are related at length in the Chronicles." 
‘Then follows the account of the great Passover (the first re- 
corded since the time of Joshua), which was kept in the sec- 
ond month, for the reason expressly allowed in the law, the 
ceremonial impurity both of priests and people in the first 
month. The king had sent posts through all Israel as well as 
Judah to invite the people to return to God, that He might 
return to the remnant who were escaped from the King of 
Assyria, and be merciful to those who had been carried cap- 
tive.” The message was treated with general contempt: 
still, many came, not only from Ephraim and Manasseh, but 
from the distant tribes of Issachar, Zebulun, and Asher, to 
unite with their brethren of Judah, to whom God had given 
one heart to obey Him. Several of these visitors being still 
unpurified, the paschal lambs were slain by the Levites for 
the people; and Hezekiah implored pardon for those who ate 
the Passover otherwise than according to the law, but whose 
hearts were prepared to seek the God of their fathers. The 
seven days of the feast were doubtless much interrupted 
through these causes, as well as by the occupation, to which 
the people zealously applied themselves, of destroying the idol 
altars throughout Jerusalem. By the spontaneous impulse 
of the worshipers, the feast was prolonged to fourteen days, 
amid such joy as had not been seen in Jerusalem since the 
time of Solomon, and God heard their prayers. Departing to 
their homes, they broke to pieces the idols, cut down the 
groves, and threw down the high places and altars through 
Ephraim and Manasseh, as well as through Judah and Ben- 
jamin, while the king arranged the service of the Temple.”* 
One instance of consummate wisdom, mingled with Heze- 
kiah’s zeal against idolatry, deserves to be especially men- 
tioned. The brazen serpent, which Moses had lifted up in 
the wilderness, had long been an object of worship, not only 
as the memorial of a great deliverance, but probably in con- 


76 2 Chron, xxix. in the east and north. Nor is their 

"7 Eminent modern critics see here] general scorn of the message (xxx. 
(especially in 2 Chron. xxx. 6-9, xxxi.| 10) credible immediately after such a 
1) a proof that this Passover was not} judgment. Nor does the description 
kept till after the captivity of Israel in] at all correspond to the utter desola- 
the sixth year of Hezekiah. But the| tion described in 2 K. xvii. See es. 
language seems clearly to apply to a| pecially the mention of the Israelites 
remnant still existing as @ people,|returning ‘‘every man to his posses 
whose repentance might yet avert the| ston, into their own cities.” 
fate that had befallen their brethren] 7° 2 Chron, xxx., xxxi. 
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nection with the serpent-worship prevalent in the East. No 
regard for so curious a relic of their early history prevented 
Hezekiah from breaking it in pieces like any other idol and 
speaking of it as only “a piece of brass” (Mehushtan).” 
We can well believe that this phrase was addressed to the 
“ scornful men,” certain rulers at Jerusalem, probably the old 
friends and counselors of Ahaz, of whose opposition we learn 
trom Isaiah, the king’s great supporter and counselor by the 
word of Jehovah.” The head of this party was Shebna 
(probably a foreigner), who seems to have been degraded, at 
the instance of Isaiah, from the office of treasurer to that of — 
scribe (or secretary), the former post being conferred on Elia- 
kim, the son of Hilkiah.* 

The reunion of the people in the fear of God infused new 
life into their national policy. The Philistines, who had 
made such inroads during the last reign, were beaten back 
again as far as Gaza with great slaughter.” Trusting in 
God’s protection, Hezekiah even ventured to refuse the trib- 
ute which his father had paid to the King of Assyria. The 
momentous character of such a step at the existing crisis 
will be seen by turning to the history of the kingdom of Is- 
rael; Ifit was taken after the overthrow of Samaria, or even 
after the beginning of the siege, it might seem to have been 
the height of rashness. But it was more truly one of those 
acts of “ considerate courage” by which nations are rescued 
in their extremity ; and, with prudence on the part of Ho- 
shea, it might have proved the salvation of both kingdoms. 
The revolt may be safely placed about the third year of 
Hezekiah (p.c. 724). 

§ 10. Hosur, the son of Elah, the nineteenth and last king 
of the separate kingdom of Israel, had conspired against Pe- 
kah and killed him “ in the twentieth year of Jotham, the son 
of Uzziah,” by which we must understand the twentieth year 
from Jotham’s accession, which is the fourth of Ahaz.* But 
he was not established in the kingdom till the twelfth year 
of Ahaz (p.c. 730;)" and there is no error in the numbers, 
since his seventh year was the fourth of Hezekiah (s.c. 723).”° 
The best chronologers (as Ussher) called the intervening nine 


79 K. xviii. 4. Some see inthe; Is, xxii. 15-25; 2 K. xviii. 18. 
word a play on Nahash (a serpent).| 2 K.xviii.8. According to Jo. 
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years an Interregnum. Ferhaps they should rather be regard. 
ed as a struggle of Hoshea, at the head of a reform party 
against the idolaters and enemies of Judah, the party to 
which the late king belonged. That such a reform party ex- 
isted may be inferred from the noble scene related above of 
the restoration of the Jewish captives, and from the response 
made to Hezekiah’s invitation to the Passover. Its rise may 
be accounted for by the earnest pleadings of the prophets, and 
especially of the new king’s namesake, Hosea, whose affect- 
ing pleas for union can not have been entirely unheeded. 
The character ascribed to Hoshea agrees with this hypothe- 
sis. Though, corrupted by the long prevalence of idolatry 
and wickedness, “he did evil in the sight of Jehovah,” the 
record is qualified by the addition, “ bet not as the kings of Is- 
rael that were before him.”*’ We have seen the freedom with 
which the posts of Hezekiah traversed his kingdom, and with 
which the worshipers from Israel went up to Jerusalem; nor 
do we read of any opposition to their zealous destruction of the 
idols and altars in Ephraim and Manasseh. In fine, Hoshea’s 
revolt from Shalmaneser seems to have been no less an act 
of patriotism than Hezekiah’s, though not prompted by such 
purely religious motives. Hoshea was, in fact, the best king 
in the whole line from Jeroboam. 

Nor ought we to be surprised that the final catastrophe 
came in his reign. Speaking humanly, the state was past re- 
demption; the utter corruption and impenitence of the peo- 
ple are attested by the denunciations or Hosea, and confirm- 
ed by their scornful rejection of Hezekiah’s call to repent- 
ance and union. Even the king was only some shades bet- 
ter than his predecessors, and it was no partial reform that 
could save and renew the state. Viewing the case from the 
higher ground taken throughout the Scripture history—the 
inseparable connection between national prosperity or adver- 
sity and religious obedience or rebellion—we can not say 
that it was too late for Israel to be saved ; as Sodom would 
have been, if five righteous men had been found in her; as 
Nineveh was, when her people repented at the preaching of 
Jonah. They had only forty days of grace: Hoshea and his 

eople had three years: let us now see how they used them. 
n the third year of Hoshea (z.c. 726) Shalmaneser, who had 
succeeded Tiglath-pileser, in B.c. 730 marched against Ho- 
shea to enforce payment of the tribute, the refusal of which, 
in the very year of Hezekiah’s accession, is perhaps another 
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proof of a common feeling.** The cruelties perpetrated at 
the storming of the fortress of Beth-arbel evidently belong 
to this campaign.” Hoshea submitted, and became tributa- 
ry to Assyria. His second revolt is morally justified by 
patriotism ; and even politically, the favorite test of succesa 
might not have been wanting, as we see in the case of Heze-: 
kiah. But, in the religious point of view, it was an utter 
wrong and failure. Had Hoshea made common cause witb 
Hezekiah, and thrown himself on the protection of Jehovah. 
we have a right to believe that the times of David might 
dave returned. But Hoshea took the very course denounced 
by the law of Moses, reliance upon Egypt. The long contest 
had begun between the sovereigns of Egypt and Western 
Asia for the frontier province of Palestine, and both had 
their partisans at the court of Samaria. The King of Egypt, 
who is called So in the Scripture narrative, was either She- 
bek I., the Sabaco of Herodotus, or his son Shebek IL, the 
Sevechus of Manetho. He belonged to the warlike xxvth 
(Ethiopian) dynasty, who opposed the progress of Assyria 
with all their force. Hoshea formed a secret league with 
him, and withheld the accustomed tribute from Shalmaneser ; 
who, informed of the conspiracy, seized the King of Israel, 
and shut him up in prison, where he was bound with fetters 
and treated with cruel indignity. His sudden destruction 
is compared by the prophet Hosea to the disappearance of 
the foam upon the water.” The imprisonment of Hoshea 
clearly preceded the siege of Samaria: it may be that he 
was seized on a visit to Nineveh for the purpose of excusing 
his conduct. Shalmaneser then marched against Israel ; and 
after overrunning the country, laid siege to Samaria in the 
seventh year of Hoshea, the fourth of Hezekiah (p.c. 723), 
Then followed one of those memorable defenses, the despair- 
ing efforts of dying nations. We have no details of the 
siege ; but Isaiah gives a glowing description of the mighty 
instrument of Jehovah smiting like a hailstorm the glorious 
beauty of the city, which towered on its hill like a crown of 
pride, the head of the fat valleys of the drunkards of Ephra- 
im.” Its strong position enabled the city to hold out for 
three years,” during which we learn from the Assyrian monu- 
ments that Shalmaneser died and was succeeded by his son 
SarGon, a change not ‘noticed in the Scripture narrative, 
which, after the first mention of Shalmaneser,’* only speaks 
839K. xvii. 3..7 © Hosea x. 14: 929 K. xvii. 5, xviii. 6. 
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of the “ King of Assyria.” The city was taken in the ninth 
year of Hoshea, the sixth of Hezekiah.” Sargon himself re- 
cords the capture of Samaria in the following terms :— 
“Samaria I looked at, I captured ” (like Caesar’s vidi, vict) ; 
“27,280 men (or families) who dwelt in it I carried away.”” 
According to the Scripture narrative, he “carried Jsrael 
away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor 
by the river of Gozan and the cities of the Medes.”** This de 
portation of the people extended to Samaria and its depend 
ent towns, a region small in comparison to the original king- 
dom of the ten tribes. The region east of Jordan had already 
been so treated by Tiglath-pileser, who had also carried 
away the northern tribes, but not to the same extent; for a 
remnant were left, who form the nucleus of the mixed popu- 
lation of the later GatiLerE. The cities in the south of 
Ephraim, which had been attached to Judah by conquest, or 
by tbe bond of religion under Hezekiah, probably shared the 
fortunes of the southern kingdom. The removal was of that 
complete character, which we have seen in the case of Da- 
mascus, and which was frequently practiced by the conquerors 
of Western Asia.” The process is compared to the act of 
“wiping out a dish and turning it upside down.” Jose- 
phus states that the King of Assyria “transplanted all the 
people.”'"' These statements, which have the most impor- 
tant bearing on the national character of the later “ Samari- 
tans,” are confirmed in various ways. Not a word is said of 
any remnant, as in the case of the captivity of Judah, when 
“the poor of the land were left to be vine-dressers and hus- 
bandmen ;”’” nor, if such a remnant had been left, could the 
new population have been so ignorant of “ the manner of the 
God of the land” as to need one of the captive priests to be 
sent from Assyria to teach them to fear Jehovah.’ The ten 
tribes never returned to their land as a distinct people: and 
the contrast between their fate and that of Judah in both 
these points marks the favor of God to the house of David, 
and to the people who never entirely cast off His worship. 


Cursory readers are liable to confound | described by the very expressive words 
the three kings, Shalmaneser, Sargon, | cayyveverv, ‘to drag” as a pond, and 
and Sennacherib, and the name of | éx@npevecy, ‘to hunt out” the inhabit- 
+e last takes them by surprise. ants. ‘The former image is the mora 
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Thus ended the kingdom of Israel, after a duration of just 
255 years,’ under nineteen kings and seven dynasties, not 
reckoning among the latter the ephemeral usurpations of Zimri 
and Shallum. The last two of these dynasties perished with 
their founders, Pekah and Hoshea: three, those of Jeroboam, 
Baasha, and Mehanem, had two kings each: the house of Omri 
numbered four kings in three generations: Jehu’s, the longest 
of all, reigned for five generations from father to son, and afl 
its kings died a natural death except the last, Zachariah. 
Of the other kings, only Jeroboam L, Baasha, Omri, Ahaziah, 
and Mehanem had the same lot; the rest were slain by trai- 
tors or in battle, or died in captivity. Their character was 
even worse than their fate. Not one in the whole list is com- 
mended either for morality or piety: all were idolaters, and 
traitors to Jehovah. Even the zeal of Jehu ended in idol- 
worship, and the patriotism of Hoshea was marred by dis- 
loyalty to God. The sacred historian concludes their history 
with an impressive and affecting summary of their sins, in 
_ which they were followed by Judah, provoking the anger of 

Jehovah till “ He removed them out of his sight.” First, 
“there was none left but the tribe of Judah only ;” but their 
sins had’ already caused Jehovah to “rend Israel from the 
house of*David ;” and at last “Jehovah rejected all the seed 
of Israel.” But not till He had given them abundant invita- 
tions to return to God by the long line of PRopuers, the 
preachers of repentance and reformation. Besides the many 
whose names are too often forgotten because their writings 
are not extant, Exisan and Extsua shine amid the darkest 
night of Israel’s idolatry ; Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, seals 
his testimony against the apostasy of Judah with his mar- 
tyrdom ; and the century before the fall of Samaria is glori- 
fied by the names of Jonan, Amos, and Hosea in Israel, and 
JoxrL, Isatan, and Mican in Judah. 

The end of the kingdom of Israel involves two questions 
of-great interest—the fate of the captives who were carried 
away, and the condition of the country after their removal, 
Respecting the first point, we have had the statement of 
their transplantation to certain districts of Assyria and 
Media, where we almost lose sight of them. Nor is this 
surprising. The gradual contraction of the limits of the Sa- 
maritan kingdom suggests, what the inscription of Sargon 
confirms, that the numbers carried captive at last were far 
less considerable than is commonly supposed. Their absorp 
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tion in the surrounding population would be aidea by their 
long addiction to the practices of idolatry, and the loss of 
reverence for their religion involved the absence of care for 
the records of their national existence. As they furnished 
no confessors and martyrs, like Daniel and “ the three chil- 
dren,” so neither did they preserve the genealogies on which 
Judah based the order of the restored commonwealth.’ But 
yet their traces are not utterly lost. The fact that a priest 
was found among them to teach the Samaritans to fear Jeho- 
vah, proves that they maintained some form of worship in 
His name. The Book of Tobit preserves the record of do- 
mestic piety among captives of the tribe of Naphtali. The 
first Jewish exiles, who were carried away by Sennacherib, 
seem to have been settled in the same districts as their 
brethren of Israel, on whom their influence would be saluta- 
ry; and, after the great captivity of Judah, it is most inter- 
esting to see how continually Ezekiel addresses the captives 
by the name of Jsrael. The prophetic symbol of the rod of 
Judah and “the rod of the children of Israel, his compan- 
tons” being joined into one, in order to their restoration as 
one nation, as Isaiah also had predicted," seems to imply 
that all that was worth preserving in Israel became amal- 
gamated with Judah, and either shared in the restoration, or 
became a part of the “ dispersion,” who were content to re- 
main behind, and who spread the knowledge of the true God 
throughout the East. It is an important fact that St. James 
addresses the “ dispersion” as “ the twelve tribes.” The edict 
of Cyrus, addressed to the servants of Jehovah, God of Zsrael, 
would find a response beyond the tribe of Judah; and though 
none of the ten tribes appear, as such, among the returned 
exiles, there is room for many of their families in the number 
of those who could not prove their pedigrees.**’ As for the 
rest, according to the very images of the prophet, 


“Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, °° 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
They are gone, and FOREVER.” 


The very wildness of the speculations of those who havé 
sought them at the foot of the Himalayas and on the coast 
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of Malabar among the Nestorians of Abyssinia and the In: 
dians of North America, proves sufficiently the hopelessness 
of the attempt. Have then the promises of God concerning 
their restoration failed? No! they were represented, as we 
have seen,in the return of Judah; and for the rest, though 
they are lost to us, “the Lord knoweth them that are His.” 
We do not enter, in this work, into the controversy respecting 
the return of Israel to their own land. But of this there is no 
question, that when God shall reveal,“ out of every nation, 
those who have feared God, and wrought righteousness,” ail 
the tribes of believers in Israel will be owned, in some especial 
manner, as His people. That this restoration will be not tem- 
poral, but spiritual, seems to be the plain teaching of St. Paul, 
in the passage which forms the great New Testament author. 
ity on the whole subject." 

We turn back to the condition of their deserted land, guard- 
ing first against the common error of confusing its limits with 
those of the old kingdom of the ten tribes. The final deporta- 
tion by Shalmaneser (or Sargon), following upon that made by 
Tiglath-pileser, justifies our speaking of the captivity of the ten 
tribes; but the depopulation in the earlier captivity was much 
less complete than in the latter, at least on the west of Jordan. 
This has already been seen in the description of Hezekiah’s ref- 
ormation. It was only the region immediately round Sama- 
ria that was utterly depopulated. The description of its re- 
peopling follows immediately upon the narrative of the Cap- 
tivity in the Second Book of Kings; but it is clear that 
there was a very considerable interval. The new colonization 
is expressly ascribed to Esar-haddon, the grandson of Sargon, 
and “the great and noble Asnapper,” either his officer, or a 
title of the king himself.’ This is confirmed by the fact that 
some of the colonists came from Babylon, which only became 
subject to Assyria under Sennacherib, the father of Esar-had: 
don. It is probable that the colonization was suggested by 
Ksar-haddon’s observation of the state of the country during 
his campaign against Manasseh, about z.c. 678. It was effect- 
ed by the usual Assyrian method of removing the whole 
population of other conquered cities or districts in a distant 


*) Romans ix—xi. rors should make us very cautious how 

19K. xvii. 24-41. Josephus (Ant.|we accept his statements as derived 
ix. 14, x. 9) is misled by this into mak-|from independent sources. Like the 
ing it the work of Shalmaneser; and| Greek scholiasts, he often seems to ba 
in the preceding narrative he knows giving us information, when he is only 
nothing of the distinction between; making glosses on the text of Script 
Shalmaneser and Sargon. Such er-| ure. 2 Fizra ‘v. 2, 10. 
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part of the erapire, “from Babylon, Cuthah, Ava (or Ival), 
Hamath, and Sepharvaim,” the three last being places men- 
tioned among the conquests of Sennacherib."’* The new in- 
habitants imported their idolatrous worship; and God showed 
his jealousy for His own land by plaguing them with lions, 
which had doubtless multiplied during nearly half a century 
of desolation. They ascribed the infliction to their ignorance 
of “the manner of the God of the land,” and the King of 
Assyria sent back one of the captive priests, who established 
himself at Bethel, and “taught them how to fear Jehovah.” 
His teaching was probably mixed with no little error, but it 
seems to have been free from the old idolatry of Jeroboam. 
The worship thus established was regarded by the people as 
merely local, and they none the less set up their own idols in 
the old high places of the Israelites: Succoth-benoth, the god 
of Babylon; Nergal, Ashima, Nibhaz, and Tartak, the gods of 
Cuth, Hamath, and the Arvites, while the Sepbarvites burnt 
their children to Adram-melech. Priests were appointed for 
the high places from the lowest of the people. The compro- 
mise between their new religion and their old idolatries is 
thus summed up: “They feared Jehovah, and served their 
own gods.” The writer lays the greatest stress on their en- 
tire departure from the law of Moses, and concludes by stat- 
ing that these practices were followed by “ their children and 
their children’s children: as did their fathers, so do they unto 
this day.”’* 

These are evidently the words of a writer disowning all 
religious communion with the devotees of such degrading 
superstitions. The date to which they lead, their tone and 
spirit, and the part ascribed to Ezra in making up the Canon 
of the Old Testament, all point to their having been written 
by him at the time when these people were doing all they 
could to thwart the exertions of the restored Jews to build 
up the Temple and city of Jerusalem. They explain that 
long course of mutual hostility which the subsequent history 
develops, and which is summed up in the saying, “ The Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans,” not so much as te 
ask and receive a cup of cold water‘at a well-side in the noon- 
day heat of travei. 


482K. xvii 24, xviii. 18. e171 K, xvii 41. 


The City of Lachish repelling the Attack of Sennacherib. From Layard’s Monuments 
of Nineveh, 2d Series, Plate 21. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


FROM THE END OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL TO END OF 
THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. B.C. 721-586. 


§ 1. Progress of Assyria—Siege of Tyre by Sargon—His invasion of Egypt. 
§ 2. Illness and recovery of Hezekiah—Embassy from Babylon—First 
Prophecy of. the Babylonish Captivity. § 3. Sennacherib succeeds 
Sargon—Egyptian party in Judah denounced by Isaiah—Invasion of 
Sennacherib and submission of Hezekiah—War of Sennacherib with 
Egypt—Rabshakeh summons Jerusalem—Destruction of the Assyrian 
army—Death of Sennacherib—Prosperity and death of Hezekiah. § 4. 
Manassen, fourteenth king of Judah—Anti-religious reaction—Im- 
prisonment of Manasseh by Esar-haddon at Babylon—His repentance 
and restoration—His probable relations with Egypt—His death. — § 5. 
Amon, fifteenth king of Judah. § 6. Josran, sixteenth king of Judah 
—Religious degradation of the people—Josiah begins to seek the Lord 
—Resioration of the Temple and Ark—Book of the Law discovered— 
The prophetess Huldah—Destruction of the idols—Gehenna—Isaiah’s 
great Passover. § 7. Fall of Assyria, and rise of Media and Babylon 
—Rivalry of Babylon and Egypt—Expedition of Necho—Death of 
Josiah at Megiddo—The ntystic battle of Armageddon—Revival of 
prophecy under Josiah: Nanum, ZEPHANIAH. HABAKKUK, and JERE: 
miaH. § 8. The successors of Josiah but nominal kings—JmHOAHAz, 
the seventeenth king of Judah, set up by the people, and deposed by 
Necho—‘ Cadytis”’ taken by Necho. § 9. JenoraKim, the eighteenth 
king of Judah—Defeat of Necho by Nepucuapnezzar—Jeremiah 
prophesies the seventy years’ Captivity at Babylon—Story of the Rech- 
abites—Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem—The First Captivity of Ju« 
dah—Dantex and his comrades—Public reading of Jeremiah’s prophe- 
ecies by Baruch—Rebellion and death of Jehoiakim. § 10, JEHorA:: 
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cu, the nineteenth king of Judah—Set up and deposed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar—The Second and great Captivity of Judah—Subsequent history 
of Jehoiachin and the line of David. § 11. ZeprKian, the twentieth - 
and last king over the remnant of Judah—Parties at .Jerusalem—Jere- 
miah advises submission—The seditious false prophets—Predictions of 
the restoration of Israel and the fall of Babylon—Ezexir prophesies 
at Babylon—Zedekiah conspires with Egypt. § 12. Jerusalem besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar—A dvance and retreat of Pharaoh-hophra—-Impris- 

’ onment of Jeremiah—Capture and destruction of Jerusalem—Exulta- 
tion of the neighboring nations—Prophecy of Opap1an— Third Captivity 
—Summary of the Captivities—The land left uncolonized. § 13. The 
remnant in Judexa—Gedaliah, Ishmael, and Johanan—Flight into 
Egypt under Johanan—Nebuchadnezzar invades Egypt—His other 
conquests. 


1. THERE is a gap in the Scripture narrative, from the 
taking of Samaria in the sixth year of Hezekiah to the attack 
from Assyria in his fourteenth year (B.c. 721-713). But from 
an allusion in Isaiah as well as from the direct testimony of 
an ancient historian preserved by Josephus, we know how 
the King of Assyria employed the interval. It may seem 
strange that Sargon should not at once have marched to sub- 
due Hezekiah. But he was evidently preparing for a more 
important campaign, of which the reduction of Judah would 
be merely an incident, against Egypt, the ally of Hoshea, and 
the probable supporter of Hezekiah. To conduct such a war 
to a successful issue, and to accomplish a cherished object of 
Assyrian policy, it was necessary to secure the great port of 
Western Asia on the Mediterranean. Sargon overran Phe- 
nicia and laid siege to Tyre, then at the height of its power, 
under its king Eluleus. Having retired the first time with- 
out success, Sargon renewed the attempt with the aid of six- 
ty ships furnished by other Pheenician cities, as Sidon, Acé 
(Accho), and Palz-tyrus (old Tyre on the main land) wheth- 
er from compulsion, or from jealousy of the island queen. 
This navy was defeated by the Tyrians, who had only twen- 
ty ships; and, thus secured against a storm, they held out 
for five years (B.c.720-715) with the same constancy that they 
afterward displayed against Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander, 
and probably with better success." The issue of the blockade 
is not recorded ; but, if it had beeri successful, “the gods of 
Tyre” would doubtless have been included in the boast of 
Rabshakeh.* We can not be wrong in referring to this occa 
sion the prophecy of Isaiah against Tyre, warning “the mer- 
chant city” that though she had escaped this time, she was 
doomed to utter destruction.° 


* Menander, ap. Joseph. Ant. ix. 14. As before, Josephus confounds Sa* 
gon with Shalmaneser. 2 2OK xviii, 33,94. * Ts, xxiii. 
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Sargon sent an army against Judah and Egypt, under a 
“Tartan ” (or general) in the tenth year of his reign, which 
was the fourteenth of Hezekiah n.c. 713).*. How this expedi- 
tion affected Judah we do not know, for in our present text 
it is manifestly confused with the celebrated incursion of Sen- 
nacherib several years later; but it inflicted a great blow 
on Egypt. While the Assyrian army was detained near the 
frontier by the siege of Ashdod, which probably belonged 
then to Egypt, Isaiah uttered his remarkable prophecy of the 
defeat and captivity of the Egyptians,*® which appears from 
Nahum to have been soon fulfilled by the capture of Thebes 
(No-amon).° We learn from Herodotus that Sebechus (the 
So who conspired with Hoshea) was succeeded by a priest of 
Vulcan (Phthah), whose neglect of the military caste reduced 
him to great danger in an invasion by the King of Assyria." 

$ 2. About this time must have occurred the mortal illness 
of Hezekiah : “ In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death,” 
and Isaiah was sent to warn him of his approaching end.° 


42K. xviii. 18; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1;|xx. 13). Again, the illness must have 
Is. xx. 1. To make the narrative | followed close upon the expedition of 
consistent with itself, and with the} Sargon, and long before that of Sen. 
Assyrian monuments, we must sup-|nacherib, because—(1), Fifteen years 
pose that, by the confusion indicated | were added to the king’s life; and as 
above, the name of Sennacherib has |he died in B.c. 698, the illness was in 
crept into 2 K. xviii. 18, and Is. |B.c. 713 (2 K. xx. 1), (2), Sennache- 
xxxvi. 1, which is the more easily un- |rib did not succeed his father till B.c. 
derstood from the evident ignorance |702; (3), Hezekiah is promised, at 
of the authorities who settled the re- | the time of his recovery, a deliverance 
seived text, of the interposition of Sar- | from Assyria, which can be none oth- 
gon between Shalmaneser and Senna-|er than the destruction of Sennache- 
therib. The confusion can scarcely |rib’s army, the story of which is pre- 
be quite disentangled; but we incline | ceded by the very same promise (2 K. 
to take only the words, “ Now, in the | xix. 34). Ussher saw that chap. xx. 
fourteenth year of King Hezekiah, | must be placed before chap. xix. 
the King of Assyria came up against| ° This prophecy may perhaps indi- 
Judah,” as referring to Sargon’s ex- | cate the triumph of the anti-Egyptian 
pedition in p.c. 713, and to take all) party in the councils of Judah, and 
the rest as applying to the much later | their ascendency may have been the 
expedition of Sennacherib somewhat | cause for Sargon’s refraining from ate 
thus: ‘Sennacherib came up against | tacking Judah on this occasion. 
all the fenced cities of Judah, and| °® Nahum iii. 8. 
took them.” The mention of the} 7 Herod.ii. 141. The account of 
siege of Lachish seems to make the) his miraculous deliverance is evident- 
capture of these cities a part of the|ly an appropriation by the Egyptian 
pame transaction as the submission | priests of Hezekiah’s deliverance from 
of Hezekiah; and that this could not | Sennacherib, whose name has thus got 
have been made (at least in the form |into the story of Herodotus in place 
stated in vs. 14-16) before his illness, | of Sargon’s. 
is clear from the display of his riches) *®2 K. xx. 1,2; 2 Chron. xxxii 
to the Babylonian ambassadors (2 K. 24; Is. xxxviii. 1. 
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The record of his feelings, written by his own hand when he 
recovered, is preserved for us by Isaiah in language highly 
poetical. In the same dismal tone as the patriarch Job, he 
deplores the end of life but chiefly as the end of all opportu- 
nities for serving God:—“ The grave can not praise Thee; 
death can not celebrate Thee; they that go down into the 
pit can not hope for Thy truth.”® He thought doubtless of 
his unfinished work, of the danger still impending over Ju- 
dah, but, above all, of the Temple which he had restored, and 
where he had hoped long to worship God." He turned his 
face to the wall, and prayed and wept sore. The prophet, 
who had but just left him, was sent back to promise that he 
should recover and go up to the house of God on the third 
day: at the same time he directed a poultice of figs to be 
laid upon the boil or carbuncle, for such was the king’s dis- 

“As was so usual with the Jews, Hezekiah asked fora 
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ease. 
sign; and the shadow of the sun went back ten degrees upon 
the dial of Ahaz, signifying a proportionate addition to the 
days of his life.” But alas! for the weakness of our nature, 
this deliverance engendered a rash confidence, which brought 
new judgments on Judah and Jerusalem.’* The news of 
Hezekiah’s recovery brought an embassy of congratulation 
from Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon, a power which now 
appears for the first time.’* The ostensible object was to 
make inquiries respecting the astronomical marvel.” But 
its real purpose was probably to form a league against As- 
syria. The kings of the lower Assyrian dynasty held Baby- 
lon by an insecure grasp, and Merodach was at the head of 
the party of independence. From the records of Sargon and 


° Js. xxxviii. 18. ™ Is. xxxviii. 22. |shadow (perhaps of some column or 


Te DEKE ise LS KV eee 

29 K.xx. 8-11; Is. xxxviii. 7, 8. 
The Heb. word translated by ‘‘ dial” 
is the same as that rendered ‘‘ steps” 
In Aw Vi. (Ex. xxa26e Kee xs OM 
and ‘‘degrees” in A. V. (2 K. xx. 9, 
10, 11; Is. xxxviii. 8), where, to give 
a consistent rendering, we should read 
_ with the margin the ‘ degrees” rath- 
er than the ‘‘dial” of Ahaz. In the 
absence of any materials for deter- 
mining the shape and structure of the 
solar instrument, which certainly ap- 
pears intended, the best course is to 
follow the most strictly natural mean- 
ing of the word, and to consider that 
the dial was really stairs, and that the 


obelisk on the top) fell on a greater 
or smaller number of them according 
as the sun was low or high. The 
terrace of a palace might easily be 
thus ornamented. Ahaz’s tastes seem 
to have led him in pursuit of foreign 
curiosities (2 K. xvi. 10), and his inti- 
macy with Tiglath-pileser gave him 
probably an opportunity of procuring 
from Assyria the pattern of some such 
structure. 

38 9 Chron. xxxiii. 25. 

AOURG Xx. 12); VIsnexcxxixeel eee One 
form ‘‘ Berodach”’ is merely a dialec. 
tic variety. The name of the god 
Merodach has invariably the M,. 

6 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 
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Sennacherib we learn that he was twice expelled from his 
kingdom ; by the former in the twelfth year both of Sargon 
and of Merodach (n.c. 709), and by the latter in his first year 
(z.c. 702), when Merodach had only recovered his kingdom 
for six months.’* The embassy to Hezekiah falls during his 
first tenure of power; and if its object be rightly understood, 
the King of Judah’s eagerness to show the ambassadors his 
treasures would have another motive besides mere ostenta- 
tion to prove his ability to enter on a great and dangerous 
war. Whatever the motive, the display was made in a spirit 
of self-glorification, whieh called down a divine judgment; 
and it must have been doubly bitter for Hezekiah to hear 
from Isaiah’s lips that his kingdom was to fall a prey, not to 
Assyria, but to the very power whose alliance he was court- 
ing. There had already been several predictions of the cap- 
tivity of Judah; but this was the first distinct intimation of 
the quarter from which the judgment was to fall. Hezekiah 
humbled himself before God, and he was comforted by the 
assurance that the sentence should not be executed in his 
days."" 

up to the time of his mortal illness, Hezekiah seems to have 
been childless—a circumstance which would embitter his dis- 
tress at the prospect of death. He now married Hephzibah, 
the daughter of a citizen or prince of Jerusalem,’* in whose 
name, which signifies delightsome, Isaiah traces a figure of 
the future glories of Jerusalem.’” The son born of this union 
received the name of Manusseh, which never occurs elsewhere 
in the history of Judah. The adoption of the name of a rival 
tribe may be taken as a sign of the policy pursued by Heze- 
kiah, from the time of the destruction of Samaria, to rally 
the remnant of the ten tribes in a religious union w ith Judah. 

§ 3. The remainder of Sargon’s reign was fully occupied by 
rebellions in the heart of his empire. Herodotus places the 
revolt of the Medes and Babylonians in B.c.711. The former 
maintained their independence, and founded the power by 
which Babylon, after overthrowing Assyria, was herself sub- 
dued. As to the latter, we have seen that Merodach was ex- 
pelled in B.c. 709; but his return at the death of Sargon proves 
the unsettled state of the province in the mean time. From 


The Canon of Ptolemy gives him| ‘7 2 Chron. xxxii. 81; 2 K. xx. 12- 
twelve years, B.C. 721-709, and Poly-|19; Is. xxxix. 
histor six months in B.c. 702 (Euseb.| ** 2 K. xxi. 10; Joseph. Ant. x. 3, 
Chron. p.1,v.1: see Bib. Dict. s. v.). 
His restoration may have been caused ey Is. Ixii. 4, 5. 
by Sargon’s death. 9 2 Chron. xxx. 6, xxxi. 1 
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both quarters Sargon must have had enough upon his hands 
for the rest of his reign. In B.c. 702 Sargon was succeeded 
by his son SennacueERts (or Sanherib),a monarch as warlike 
and able as himself. After crushing the revolt of Merodach 
and placing Belib,”’ a creature of his own, on the throne of 
Babylon, he undertook a great expedition against Judah and 
Egypt. This was the crisis of the history of the men of Judah 
to prove whether the religious revival under Hezekiah would 
inspire them with faith in God, or whether they would seek 
safety by forbidden means. There was a strong party in fa 
vor of an alliance with Egypt, thethelp of which they seem 
to have sought only to be repulsed with contempt.” Isaiah 
vehemently denounces this party, and lays down the law— 
“Their strength is to sit still ;” “In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength ”—in a series of his most magnificent 
prophecies, describing the destruction of the Assyrian by su- 
pernatural means when he should encamp against Ariel (Zion 
of God), the city of David, the establishment of Messiah’s 
kingdom, and the privileges of his people. These chapters 
stand in the Book of Isaiah immediately before the history 
of Sennacherib’s invasion, for which they were evidently de- 
signed to prepare the minds of king and people.” The king 
proved worthy of such a prophet. Though he may have 
tampered with Egypt, a point on which we have no certain 
knowledge, and though he was driven to one act of disgrace- 
ful submission, his faith revived in the supreme crisis. En- 
couraged by Isaiah, he committed his own and his people’s 
safety to Jehovah, who wrought for them a deliverance as 
signal as the destruction of Pharaoh and his army in the Red 
Sea. 

The campaign was opened by an attack on the fortresses 
of Judah, of which several were taken.“ Isaiah describes 
the progress of Sennacherib through Benjamin and the dis- 
tress of the cities on his route.” He was engaged in the 
siege of Lachish, a city in the south-west of Judah (apparent- 
ly with the view of securing the whole country toward Egypt 
before attacking Jerusalem), when Hezekiah sent him a mes- 
sage of complete submission :—“ I have offended; return from 
me; what thou puttest upon me I will bear.”** The Assyr- 


The Belibus of Polyhistor and|of calamitous and disgraceful events, 


the Canon. ™ Ts. xxx. 1-5. | which is so often found in the Chron- 
*8 Ts. xxix.-xxxv. A similar proph-| cles, no mention is made of the cap- 
ecy is contained in chs. x.—xii. ture of these cities, nor of Hezekiah’s 


* 2 K. xviii. 13; Is. xxxvi. 1; 2) message of submission. 
Chron. xxxii. 1: by that suppression! * Is. x, 28-32. % 2 K. xviii. 14. 
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ian exacted a contribution of 300 talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold; to meet which, Hezekiah took all the silver 
vessels of the Temple and of his own palace, and cut off the 
gold with which he himself had overlaid the doors and pil- 
lars of the Temple, and sent it to Sennacherib.”” 

But this spoliation was only a preliminary to the intended 
extirpation of the Jewish people and the destruction of Je- 
rusalem.. Sennacherib sent an army against Jerusalem under 
a Tartan (or captain), Rabsaris (the chief eunuch), and Rab- 
shakeh (the chief cup-bearer),”* expecting apparently the sur- 
render of the disheartened city without a siege. We are in- 
formed of the exact spot where the envoys stood to deliver 
their message, “ the conduit of the upper pool in the highway 
of the fuller’s field.” Hezekiah sent to the conference the 
chief of his household, his secretary, and recorder. Rab- 
shakeh, who acted as spokesman, asked on whom the King 
of Judah relied. Was it on Egypt, a broken reed, that would 
oe the hand of him who leaned on it? Was it on Je- 

ovah ?—the God, said the orator, with a strange confusion 
of ideas, whose high piaces and altars Hezekiah had taken 
away. Nay, his master even claimed to have been sent up 
against Jerusalem by the word of Jehovah, referring proba- 
bly to the prophecies of Isaiah.*” Thus far he had spoken in 
Hebrew ; but now the officers of Hezekiah entreated him to 
speak in the Syrian language, so as not to be understood by 
the people on the wall. “They,” rejoined Rabshakeh, “are 
the very persons to whom I am sent, to warn them of the 
consequences of resistance.” Then, raising his voice, he cried 
to the men upon the wall to come forth to make their peace 
with him, promising that they should be unmolested till he 
came again to remove them to a land as good as their own. 
Let them not listen to Hezekiah, persuading them that Je- 
hovah would deliver them, but look upon the nations sub- 
dued before Assyria and see if the gods of Samaria and the 
rest had delivered them out of his master’s hand. The peo- 
ple, as Hezekiah had bidden them, returned no answer, and 
the servants of Hezekiah reported to him the words of Rab- 
shakeh. He sent them to Isaiah, while he betook himself to 
prayer. The prophet replied that God took the blasphemies 


279 K. xviii. 15, 16. saris ‘‘ chief eunuch,” and Rabshakeh 
7° In the A. V., Tartan, Rabsaris, | ‘‘chief cup-bearer.” ‘There are sey- 
and Rabshakeh are treated as prop-|eral other Assyrian and Babylonian 
er names, but they are probably rath-| names found with the prefix ‘‘ Rab,” 
er names of offices than of persons; | in the sense of ‘‘ chief.” 
Tartan signifying a ‘“‘captain,”’ Rab-| Is. viii. x. 
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of Rabshakeh as uttered against Him, and predicted that, in 
consequence of a “ blast ” sent upon him by God, and a “ ru- 
mor” which he should hear, the king would retreat to his 
own land, and there perish by the sword. 

Sennacherib had now left Lachish, probably having taken 
it,” and his messengers found him besieging Libnah, a city 
im the same vicinity. The news of the approach of Tir- 
hakah, king of Ethiopia, compelled him. to postpone his re- 
venge for the defiance of Hezekiah; but he gave vent te 
his rage in a letter in the same tone as Rabshakeh’s speech. 
Hezekiah spread the letter before God, with a solemn prayer 
to Him to prove the difference between Jehovah, the only 
God, and the “no gods” whom the Assyrian had justly re- 
proached ; and the answer was given by the mouth of Isa- 
iah in a sublime prophecy of the destruction of the Assyrian. 
and the future glory of the remnant of Judah. On that 
very night the well-known catastrophe followed, not, as is 
too often supposed by cursory readers, before Jerusalem, 
which Sennacherib had never approached, but only “shaken 
his fist at her” from the distance.*’ His army still lay be- 
fore Libnah, not having even moved to meet Tirhakah, when 
in one night “the angel of Jehovah went out,and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men.” When the watch- 
men looked forth in the early morning, the plain was covered 
with their corpses :— 

“And the might of the Gentiles, untouched by the sword, 
Had melted like snow at the ‘blast’ of the Lord.” 


There is no doubt that some secondary cause was employ- 
ed in the accomplishment of this miracle. We are certainly 
“not to suppose,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “ that the angel 
went about with a sword in his hand stabbing them one by 
one, but that some powerful natural agent was employed.” 
The Assyrians may have been suffocated by the hot wind 
of the desert, or they may have fallen by tens of thousands 
before “the pestilence that walketh in darkness.”” It is 


*® The siege of Lachish is consider- 
ed by Layard and Hincks to be de- 
picted on the slabs found by the for- 
mer in one of the chambers of the pal- 
ace of Kouyunjik, which bear the in- 
seription ‘‘Sennacherib, the mighty 
king, king of the country Assyria, sit- 
ting on the throne of judgment before 
(or at the entrance--of) the city of 
Lachish (Lakhisha). I-give-permis- 


sion for its slaughter” (Layard, Nin. 
and Bab, 149-52, and 158, note). 
These slabs contain a view of a city 
which, if the inscription is correctly 
interpreted, must be Lachish itself. 
See wood-cut, p. 571. #1 Isak./32. 

2 Ps. xci. 6, 7. The whole Psalm 
is most suitable for the crisis, though 


jit rnay haye been composed on the 


occasion of some other pestilence, 
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enough for us to remember that God, who at first “ breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life,’ has the power, in a 
thousand ways, to “breathe” death on whom He pleases. 
Sennacherib himself returned into Assyria, and was there 
slain, as Isaiah had foretold. But his death, which is men- 
tioned at the end of the Scripture narrative, did not take 
place till some years later. He was murdered inthe Temple. 
of Nisroch by two of his sons, Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
who fled into Armenia, and was succeeded by another son, 
EsaR-HADDON, one of the most powerful of the Assyrian mon- 
archs (B.C. 680). iy 

The fame of Hezekiah’s deliverance brought him congrat- 
ulations and presents from all the surrounding nations; and 
the remainder of the days, which God’s special grace had 
added _ to his life, were spent in prosperity and wealth. 
Like Uzziah, he possessed numerous flocks and herds, in ad- 
dition to the treasures that he collected at Jerusalem. 
When he died, he was honored with the chief place in the 
sepulchres of the kings (B.c. 698).** The glorious promise of 
his reign was terribly eclipsed under his successor. 

§ 4. Manassen, the fourteenth king of Judah, was only 
twelve years old when he succeeded his father Hezekiah, 
and he reigned fifty-five years (B.c. 698-643). But of tnis, 
the longest reign in the annals of Judah, our accounts are ex- 
tremely scanty. | In the Second Book of Kings, it Bilis only 
eighteen verses,’ which are occupied with a general descrip- 
tion of the monstrous evils of the period, a almost to the exclu- 
sion of particular incidents. It would seem as if the sacred 
writer abstained from recording more of a reigu so disgrace- 
ful than was sufficient to point the lesson of retribution.” 
The narrative in the Chronicles is scarcely longer; but it is 
distinguished from the other by one remarkable feature, the 
story ‘of Manasseh’s captivity, repentance, and restor ation.* 

The reign of Manasseh was a period of fatal reaction in 
the religious. policy of the state, which has been well com- 
pared to that of Mary in our own history. We have seen 
indications that the idolatrous party, who had been triumph- 
ant-under Ahaz, did not yield without a struggle to Hezekiah. 


The huge masses of men packed to- | as sudden as the case before us, though 
gether in great Oriental armies, and | on a smaller scale. 

exposed to all kinds of physical and| °° 2K. xvili., xix.; 2 Chron, xxxii, - 
moral pollution, have always been pe-| 1 22; Is. xxxvi., xxxVil. 

culiarly exposed to pestilence; and} ‘4 2 Chron. xxxii. 23-33. 
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Such a reform as that king wrought must have been in a great 
degree superficial among a people so corrupted as the testimo- 
ny of the prophets proves that the Jews had now become, 
The history of religious conflicts shows how well the losing 
party can succumb and bide their time, like the Romanists un- 
der Edward VI.; and the accession of a king too young to 
have had his character established by his father’s teaching, 
but not too young to desire the gratification of his self-will, 
gave them a new opportunity. The princes of Judah, whose 
influence would naturally be great during the king’s minori- 
ty have been seen more than once on the side of idolatry, es- 
pecially in the apostasy of Joash. It has been suggested that ~ 
the policy which drew Hezekiah toward Babylon in the lat- 
ter part of his reign may have had an evil influence over his 
young son. Certain it is that Babylonian superstitions are 
conspicuous among the religious errors of Manasseh, and his 
punishment came from the same quarter. 

The description of Manasseh’s idolatries includes every 
form of false religion and abominable vice that Israel had 
ever learned from the heathen nations. He restored the high 
places and groves which Hezekiah had removed, established 
the worship of Baalin a manner worthy ofthe house of Ahab, 
and added to the obscene rites of Ashtoreth those unutterable 
abominations, which made princes and subjects “rulers of 
Sodom and people of Gomorrah.”** The Temple was pro- 
faned in a manner that even Ahaz had not attempted. An 
idol figure was set up in the sanctuary, and altars for the 
worship of the heavenly bodies in the two courts of the Tem- 
ple, while the ark was displaced from its abode. The king 
made his son pass through the fire to Moloch, to whom he ap- 
pears to have reared a stately temple in the valley of Hin- 
nom. He dealt with wizards and necromancers, and, in short, 
“seduced the people to do sore wickedness than the nations 
whom Jehovah destroyed before them.” 

This great apostasy was not consummated without warnings 
from the prophets who had flourished under Hezekiah. As 
the king and people had repeated the sins of Ahab, the proph- 
ets denounced the doom of Samaria on Judah and Jerusalem 
in the most striking figurative language.** The king at- 
tempted to silence them by the fiercest persecution recorded 
in the annals of Israel. We are only told in the sacred 
history that Manasseh “ filled Jerusalem with innocent blood, 
which Jehovah would not pardon;” and that this was the 
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crowning sin which doomed the nation to captivity.“ Fuller 
particulars of the persecution are preserved by Josephus, who 
tells us that executions took place every day.” Its effect is 
thus described by Jeremiah: “ Your own sword hath de- 
voured your prophets, like a destroying lion.”** After the 
death of Isaiah, whom tradition makes the first victim of this 
persecution, the prophetic voice was no more heard till the 
reign of Josiah.*° 

These crimes were not long left unavenged. It is inferred 
from passages in the prophets of the next age that the Phi- 
listines, Moabites, and Ammonites, who had been tributary 
to Hezekiah, revolted from his son.** But the great blow 
came from Assyria. Sennacherib’s successor, Esar-haddon, 
one of the most powerful of all the Assyrian kings, soon put 
down the revolt of Evil-merodach and abolished the vice- 
royalty of Babylon, fixing his own residence at that city for 
about thirteen years (B.c. 680-667). Esar-haddon is the only 
Assyrian monarch whom we find to have actually reigned 
at Babylon, where he built himself a palace, bricks from 
which have been recently recovered bearing hisname. This 
fact accounts for Manasseh being taken to Babylon, and not 
to Nineveh. To that city he carried Manasseh captive on 
a charge of rebellion; and it would seem that Jerusalem 
was taken at the same time. The date of this event is placed 
by a Jewish tradition at the twenty-second year of Ma- 
nasseh (B.C. 677), which agrees very well with the account 
of the new colonization of the country of Samaria by set: 
tlers whom Esar-haddon (or Asnapper) sent from Babylon 
and other places. 

And now it seemed as if the time had come for the Baby- 
lonish captivity which Isaiah had foretold; but, by a new 
proof of Jehovah’s long-suffering with the house of David, 
the end was postponed for another century. The severity of 
Manasseh’s imprisonment brought him to repentance. God 
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heard his prayer, and restored him to his kingdom at Jeru- 
salem, where he again reigned long and prosperously.” He 
removed the idols and their altars from the Temple and the 
city, repaired the altar and sacrificed upon it, and command- 
ed the people to serve Jehovah. There was, however, no 
thorough reformation of religion ; the ark was not restored, 
and the people still sacrificed in the high places. At the 
same time Manasseh put Jerusalem in a state of defense. 
He protected its weak side by a new wall “on the west side 
of Gihon, in the valley to the entrance of the fish-gate.” He 
heightened the tower of Ophel, which Jotham had begun, 
and he placed garrisons in the fortified cities of Judah. 
That these proceedings were permitted by Assyria can be 
easily understood from the unwarlike character of Esar-had- 
don’s successor, Sardanapalus IL., whose monuments confirm 
the character given to him by Greek writers. But they 
were doubtless also connected with the new position of 
Egypt, the history of which now emerges from its long ob- 
scurity. 

After the usurpation of the xxvth (Ethiopian) dynasty, and 
the anarchy of the “Twelve Kings,” Psamatek (Psammetichus 
I.) founded a native dynasty (the xxvith, Saite) in B.c. 664, 
the thirty-fifth year of Manasseh. He at once renewed the 
old contest with Assyria, and took Ashdod, after a siege of 
twenty-nine years.** We have already seen that there was a 
powerful Egyptian party in Judah, and the denunciations of 
the prophets, who began to prophecy under Josiah, prove 
that it had gained great strength. The name of Manasseh’s 
son, Amon, who was born about the time of the accession of 
Psammetichus, though not incapable of explanation as a He- 
brew word, points to a connection with Egypt. On these 
grounds it has been supposed that Manasseh sought the 
Egyptian alliance to strengthen him against Assyria. When 
he died, he was buried in the garden of Uzza, attached to his 
own house, and not in the sepulchres of the kings, and his 
memory is held in detestation by the Jews.” 

§ 5. Amon, the fifteenth king of Judah, succeeded his fa 
ther at the age of twenty-two; and after a reign of two 
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years, during which he followed Manasseh’s idolatries, with< 
out sharing his repentance, he fell the victim of a court con- 
spiracy. ‘The conspirators were slain by the people, who 
raised Josiah, the infant son of Amon, to the throne. Amon 
was buried with his fatherin the garden of Uzza._ His moth- 
er was Meshullemeth, the daughter of Haruz, of Jotbah.” 

§ 6. Josran, the sixteenth king of Judah, was eight years 
old at his accession, and reigned thirty-one years at Jerusa: 
lem.** His mother was Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah of 
Boseath. Though he fell in battle before he had completed 
his fortieth year, he left the brightest name for piety and re- 
ligious zeal among all the successors of David. He shares 
with Hezekiah the praise of walking perfectly in the way of 
his father David.” His reign marks the last dying glory of 
the earthly kingdom of David. It may, indeed, seem mys- 
terious that a doom, so often postponed by the repentance 
and faith of earlier kings, should have followed so close upon 
the reign of the best and most zealous of them all, and that 
he himself should have fallen by a premature and violent 
death. But we must look beyond the personal character of 
the king to the state of the people and their rulers. We have 
seen that the great reform of Hezekiah was probably super- 
ficial ; the apostasy under Manasseh and Amon was the last 
and lowest stage in the long course of national degeneracy ; 
and the deep corruption that prevailed during the minority 
of Josiah is drawn in the blackest colors by the prophets 
ZePHANtAn and JEREMIAH. The very violence of Josiah’s 
reformation indicates the absence of true and spontaneous 
sympathy among the people. In short, they were past puri- 
fying except by the fiercest fires of affliction. 

Josiah must not be regarded as an example of the quiet 
growth of youthful piety under favorable culture. So evil 
were the influences about him that he only “ began to seek 
after the God of David his father” in his sixteenth year. 
His religion was his own decided choice, as the first act of 
his opening manhood ; a choice prompted by that loyalty to 
his high calling as the son of David, which marks every act 
of his reign. Doubtless he was aided and encouraged by 
some among the priests, and by prophets, such as Zephaniah 
and Jeremiah; but it is a striking feature of his history, that 
the king himself is the prime mover in every act of reforma- 
tion. In the twelfth year of his reign, at the age of twenty,” 
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he made a progress not only through Judah, but through 
those parts of Israel which we have before seen recognizing 
Hezekiah as their religious head—Simeon, Ephraim, Manas- 
seh, and even as far as Naphtali—to put away all objects of 
idolatry. The altars, groves, and statues were thrown down 
and destroyed, the molten and chased images were ground 
to powder, and their dust sprinkled on the graves of their 
worshipers in the king’s presence, and the bones of the idola- 
trous priests were disentombed and burned upon their own 
altars.* These proceedings were continued for six years, 
during which the zeal of Josiah was quickened by a most 
important discovery. He had issued a commission to his 
chief officers to co-operate with the high-priest Hilkiah in a 
thorough renovation of the Temple.*° Money had been col- 
lected by the priests from all the tribes that the king had 
visited ; and it was delivered without reckoning to the work- 
men, who proved faithful to the trust—a striking contrast to 
the checks which were found necessary in the time of Joash. 
The ark, which appears to have been removed by Manasseh 
when he set up a carved image in the Holy of Holies, was 
restored to its place by Josiah.** During these repairs, the 
high-priest Hilkiah found the sacred copy of the book of the 
law, and delivered it to Shaphan the scribe, who read it be-. 
fore the king. It is hard for us to realize the full force of 
this discovery. We can scarcely conceive of a state of things 
in which, during centuries of the nominal establishment of 
Christianity, the people should still observe solemn festivals 
at the old sites of Druidical worship; the altars of Thor, and 
Woden, and Freya should smoke with sacrifices in every city, 
town, and village, their statues be set up in our cathedrals, 
and the heights round London should be crowned with the 
temples of Sivah and Juggernaut: all this lasting for centu- 
ries, with an occasional and partial return to the purer form 
of worship, while the Brsix, never multiplied by printing, 
and only known in older and purer times through infrequent 
readings by the clergy, should have been utterly lost and 
forgotten! Add to this the supposition that the lost volume 
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contained, not the dark symbols of the Apocalypse, but the 
clear warning of national destruction and captivity to befall 
us because of these idolatries, and then let us imagine our 
feelings on its sudden discovery! No wonder that Josiah 
rent his clothes, and could not rest till he found a prophet 
to expound these terrible denunciations! For the first time 
since the days of Deborah, we meet with a prophetess, Hut- 
DAH, the wife of Shallum, keeper of the sacred vestments, whe 
had her abode in the suburb of Jerusalem.” Her reply to 
the high-priest and officers whom Josiah sent to consult her 
confirmed his worst fears for the fate of the city and the king- 
dom, but she added a message of comfort to the king, As 
he had shown a tender heart, and had humbled himself before 
God when he heard His words of threatening, he should be 
gathered to his fathers in peace, and not see the evil that 
was coming on Jerusalem.” 

Josiah convened a solemn assembly at the Temple for the 
public reading of the law and the renewal of the nation’s 
covenant with Jehovah. With new zeal the people set to 
the work of purging Jerusalem from idolatry. All the monu- 
ments of false worship were destroyed, from the temples built 
by. Solomon on the Mount of Olives, and the horses and char- 
iots which successive kings had dedicated to the sun at the 
temple gates, to the altars set up by Ahaz and Manasseh. 
The images were brought out of the Temple and ground to 
powder,and their dust strewn on the brook Kishon. The 
houses devoted to the orgies of Ashtoreth and the worser 
abominations of Sodom were pulled down. Tophet, the seat 
of the worship of Moloch, in the valley of Hinnom, was defiled 
with the bones of the idol-priests, and the fire of the god was 
used for consuming the refuse of the city.” 

Jerusalem being thus purified, the king went to Bethel, be- 
ing now,it would seem, better informed of the events that 
had occurred there under Jeroboam, He broke down and 
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burned the high place, the altar, and the grove, and fulfilled 
the word of the disobedient prophet by taking the bones of 
the priests out of the sepulchres and burning them upon the 
altar while he spared the remains of the prophet and of the 
other who was buried with him. The priests, who still dared 
to sacrifice in the high places, were put to death, according 
to the law against idolatry. The wizards and necromancers 
shared their fate.” I 

Returning to Jerusalem in the eighteenth year of his reign 
(z.c. 622), Josiah kept the passover according to the directions 
of the newly-discovered Book of the Law. This passover 
was the greatest and the most exact that had been kept since 
the time of Moses. It is the last great united act of religion 
in the time preceding the Captivity.” 

§ 7. The foreign relations of Judah were most favorable to 
these great reforms. The friendship of Egypt had been se- 
cured by the preceding kings, though, as we shall soon see, 
Josiah had kept from the entanglement of a close alliance. 
The Assyrian Empire was tottering to its fall, which was 
consummated at the very time that Josiah had completed his 
reforms. It was about B.c. 625 that the allied forces of Media 
and Babylon finally laid siege to Nineveh, and after a long 
and obstinate resistance, Saracus, the last Assyrian king, 
gathered his wives and treasures into his palace, and perished 
with them in the fire kindled by his own hand. He was the 
grandson of Esar-haddon, and the son of Sardanapalus IL, 
with whom he is confounded by the classical historians. The 
fall of Assyria fulfilled the prophecies of Isaiah, and the more 
recent predictions of Nanum and ZEPHANIAH.” 

Upon its ruins rose two great empires, the one destined 
to overthrow and the other to restore the Jewish common- 
wealth. Speaking roughly, they were divided from each 
other by the highlands that bound the great valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates on the east and north. While the 
MeEpEs sought the extension of their power beyond the mount- 
ains of Armenia, and disputed with the Lydians the suprem- 
acy of Asia Minor, the King of Basyton laid claim to the 
provinces that had owned the sovereignty of Assyria west of 
the Euphrates. During most of the reign of NaBopo.assaR, 
the first king (B.c. 625-604), Josiah probably paid the accus- 
tomed tribute. But the powerful dynasty that now ruled 
in Egypt resolved to dispute the supremacy with Babylon. 

2 K. xxiii. 15-20, 24,25; comp. 2 K. xiii. 
$12 Kk. xxiii. 21-23; the details are given in 2 Chron. xxxy. 
* Ts, x. 5-19; Nahum, the whole; Zephaniah ii. 13-15. 
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PHARAOH-NECHOH,” the son of Psammetichus, having finished 
the conquest of the Philistines, advanced with a great army 
to attack Carchemish,™ which commanded a chief ford of the 
Euphrates. His line of march was through the great mari- 
time plain and the valley of Esdraelon. Not only did he thus 
avoid Judah, but when Josiah showed signs of hostility, 
Necho sent him an emphatic but friendly warning to remain 
at peace. There has been much speculation on Josiah’s mo- 
tives for hostility. Some ascribe it to an honorable loyalty 
to Babylon as his sovereign; but we incline to think that he 
was carrying into action the patriotic principles he had learn- 
ed from the Book of the Law, though miscalculating his own 
strength and mistaking the Divine will.. Marching down 
from the highlands of Manasseh into the plain of Esdraelon 
by the pass which issues near Mrcippo,” he encountered the 
whole force of the Egyptian army. He had so far deferred to 
the remonstrance of Necho as to try to conceal his being pres- 
ent in person, but his disguise did not serve him. The Egyp- 
tian archers, shooting in their serried ranks, as we still see 
them on the monuments, wounded Josiah mortally in his char- 
iot. He was removed in his second chariot to Jerusalem,” 
and was buried among the sepulchres of the kings. His fall 
caused a universal mourning. Jeremiah wrote a lamentation 
for him, the spirit of which may be gathered from a passage 
in his larger Book of Lamentations :—“ The breath of our nos- 
trils, the Anointed of Jehovah, was taken in their pits, of 
whom we said, under his shadow shall we live among the 
heathen.”"’ His loss formed the burden of regular songs even 
after the Captivity, when “the mourning of Hadad-rimmon 
in the valley of Megiddon” was still the type of the deepest 
national aftliction.” 


B.C. 610. 
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Well might such feelings be excited by the battle of Me- 
giddo. That great valley of Esdraelon, the lists of Palestine, 
the scene of the great victories of Barak and of Gideon, was 
now stained with a second defeat more disastrous than that 
in which Saul lost his life. Then it had witnessed the fall 
of the short-lived dynasty of the people’s choice, but now it 
saw the virtual end of the earthly monarchy of the house of 
David. Hence may be traced the mystic significance which 
surrounds the name of this battle-field. The prophet Zecha- 
riah employs the mourning at Megiddo as a type of the more 
wholesome sorrow of Judah in the day when God shall pour 
out upon them the spirit of grace and prayer, as a preparation 
for his final destruction of all the nations that come up against 
Jerusalem; and his imagery is adopted in the visions of the 
Apocalypse. On the very scene of the two most signal de- 
feats of Israel and Judah by their most inveterate enemies, 
the Philistines and Egypt, the seer beholds the mystic “ Bat- 
tle of Armageddon,” which avenges all such defeats by the 
final overthrow of the kings of all the world in the great 
day of God Almighty.” 

_ The reign of Josiah was marked by the revival of prophecy, 
which had long been silent under Manasseh and Amon. To 
this period belong Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and the 
greatest of all, Jeremiah. Nanvm’s splendid prophecy of the 
destruction of Nineveh seems to have only preceded the 
event by a short time. The date of Hapaxxvkx, though far 
from certain, has been placed, upon strong internal evidence, 
about the twelfth or thirteenth year of Josiah (B.c. 630-629). 
The title of ZepHantan’s prophecy places him in the reign of 
Josiah ; and, though it has been inferred from one passage” 
that he wrote after the restoration of Jehovah’s worship, his 
vehement denunciations of the sins that prevailed in Judah 
seem rather applicable to an earlier period. JEREMrIAn’s long 
career began in the thirteenth year of Josiah (B.c. 629)” with 
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That the victory is spiritual, is per- 
haps more clearly seen in Zechariah 
than in the Apocalypse itself. 
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reproaches for sin and warnings of coming judgment, min- 
gled with exhortations and encouragements to repentance, 
and promises of restoration. Though he is only once men- 
tioned in the history of Josiah’s reign, the language of his 
own book assures us that, both as priest and prophet, he an- 
imated the king and people i in the work of reformation, and 
most vigorously denounced the policy of the Egyptian party. 
His final lamentation for the fate of Josiah must have been 
doubly embittered by seeing Israel again prostrate beneath 
her old oppressor.” In his prophecies we also trace that 
strange perplexity concerning the ultimate fate ofthe people, 
which eyen now weighs upon “the student of their history, and 
which must have been terribly felt while the event was still 
unknown. Was it possible for a state that had sunk so low, 
not only politically but morally, to be restored even by re- 
pentance and reformation ? His only refuge from the despair 
involved in the true answer is in contemplating the past 
proofs of Jehovah’s goodness to the nation, and uttering his 
inspired predictions of future glory. 

§ 8. The death of Josiah, in B.c. 610, or rather 608,”* marks 
the virtual end of the kingdom of Judah. The four kings 
who followed him were the mere puppets of Egypt and Bab- 
ylon, and the twenty-two years of their nominal reigns are 
occupied with successive conquests and deportations. These 
twenty-two years are divided into two equal parts by the 
captivity of Jehoiachin. To follow their events, we must 
first have a clear view sie the family of Josiah, the stem of 
which is as follows :’ 


JosiaH (b. B.c. 650, d. B.c. 610). 


Johanan Eliakim Mattaniah Shallum 
Gehoahaz ?) or Jehoiakim, or Zedekiah, (Jehoahaz ?), 
b. B.c. 6385 b. B.c. 620 


(2K xxnii363" (2K: xxiv. 17, 18): 
2 Chron. xxxv. 5). 


Jehoiachin, Zedekiah ? 
Jeconiah, 
or Coniah. 


% Jer. ii. 18, 36; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. ™1 Chron. iii. 15. The second 
78 This is the most convenient neal Zedekiah is probably inserted by the 
to adopt the correction, required by}common confusion between ‘ broth- 
recent investigations, of lowering by|er” and ‘‘uncle,’’ which is made in 
two years the dates of the received|2 Chron. xxxvi. 11, as the age of Zed- 
ehronology. ekiah shows. 
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The place of Jehoahaz, the successor of Josiah, is purposely 
{eft doubtful in this pedigree. If the question were to be de: 
cided only by probability, we could scarcely hesitate to iden: 
tify Jehoahaz with Johanan, as in the margin of our version, 
The name’ and the succession both favor this view; and it 
myvolves no necessary alteration of the dates, though it is at 
least suspicious to find that Jehoiakim was born when his 
father was only fifteen. But it seems to have been overlook- 
ed that Jehoiakim had a different mother from Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah : his mother’s name was Zebudah, the daughter of 
Pedaiah, of Ruma; theirs was Hamutai, the daughter of Jer- 
emiah, of Libnah.” If Hamutai was the first wife of Josiah, 
her eldest son would take precedence of the eldest son of the 
second wife, even though younger, both in the statement of 
the pedigree and in the succession to the kingdom. We have, 
however, the express authority of a passage in Jeremiah, un- 
less there be some corruption of the text, for identifying Je- 
hoahaz with Shallum.” In this case, we must transpose his 
place in the genealogy, and make him the third instead of 
the fourth son of Josiah; for Jehoahaz was twenty-three 
years old in B.c. 610, and was therefore born in B.c. 633, thir- 
teen years before Zedekiah. The absence of any mention of 
Johanan is accounted for by the supposition that he died be- 
fore his father, or fell with him at Megiddo; and the prefer- 
ence of Shallum to Eliakim may have been due to the supe- 
rior rank of his mother. 

JEHOAHAZ, the seventeenth king of Judah, was raised to 
the throne by the people after Josiah’s death, while Pharaoh- 
necho proceeded on his expedition against Carchemish. Hav- 
ing (it seems) taken that city, he summoned Jehoahaz to Rib- 
lah in Hamath (on the Orontes) and there kept him as a pris- 
oner till his return to Egypt. Entering Jerusalem as a con- 
queror, he placed on the throne Eliakim (the brother ot Je 
hoahaz), to whom he gave the name of Jehoiakim,"”* and im- 
posed a tribute of 100 talents of silver and a talent of gold 
(about £40,000), which Jehoiakim collected by a tax on the 
land. Jehoahaz was carried by Pharaoh-necho to Egypt, 


7 Johanan, the common Hebrew|The change of the last letter would 


name familiar to us in the shorter form 
of John, is an abbreviation of Jehoha- 
nan (the Gift of Jehovah, equivalent 
to the Greek Theodore): hence its 
application to John the Baptist (Luke 
i. 13, 60-68 ; for other Johns, see Bib. 
Dict. arts. Jehohanan and Johanan). 
Jehoahaz means possession of Jehovah. 


be naturally made at his accession. 
762. K. xxiii. 31, 36, xxiv. 18: this 
Jeremiah is a different person from 
the prophet. iL Jereacxiien le 
8 The name itself looks more as if 


‘it had been given by the priests. The 


change is from E/ (God) to Jeho (Je. 
hovah), 
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where he died soon afterward. His brief reign was charac 
terized by wickedness and oppression, but he was lamented 
as the last king of the people’s choice. Jeremiah, who had 
-mourned so bitterly for Josiah, now says :—“‘ Weep ye not 
for the dead, neither honor him: weep sore for him that goeth 
away; for he shall return no more, nor see his native coun- 
try.” The fortunes of Jehoahaz and his two successors are 
described in highly poetical imagery by Ezekiel.” 

The expedition of Pharaoh-necho is related by Herodotus, 
who places the victory over “the Syrians,” as he calls the 
people of Josiah, at Magdolus, evidently by a confusion be- 
tween Migdol and Megiddo. After the battle he took Ca- 
dytis, a great city of the Syrians, and he sent the garment 
he had worn in the campaign as an offering to the Temple of 
Apollo at Branchidze of the Milesians.** It is commonly as- 
sumed that Cadytis is Jerusalem, the name being derived 
from its ancient appellation “ Kodesh” (the Holy City), 
which it still bears in Arabic (e/-Avhuds.) But this is scarce 
ly to be reconciled with another passage, in which Herodo- 
tus makes the country of “the Syrians of Palestine” extend 
from Pheenice to Cadytis (a city not much smaller than Sar- 
dis), after which are the places of traffic along the sea belong- 
ing to the Arabian king.” It is not improbable that Gaza 
may be the city which Herodotus calls Cadytis. . 

§ 9. Jenoraxi, the eighteenth king of Judah, was twenty- 
tive years old when he was placed on the throne by Pha- 
raoh-necho, instead of his brother Jehoahaz; and he reigned 
eleven. years at Jerusale oing evil in the sight of Jeho- 
vah.* Jeremiah sternly rebukes his injustice and oppression, 
his cruelty and avarice, and his reckless luxury in building 
himself a magnificent palace, and contrasts all this with his 
father’s justice to the poor:™ and in the Chronicles his name 
is dismissed with an allusion to “all the abominations that 
he did.”** From the very commencement of his reign, the 
voice of Jeremiah is heard plainly predicting, and prefig- 
uring by striking signs, the captivity at Babylon as a judg- 
ment rendered inevitable by the people’s sins, but adding the 
promise of their future restoration.” Attempts were made 


79 K, xxiii, 81-34; 2° Chron.jstrongly to Kedesh on the Orontes, 


xxxvi. 1-4; Jer. xxii. 10-12. which has been suggested by soma 
0 Fizek. xix. 1-9. Orientalists. 
§1 Herod ii. 159. 2 ekuexxii. S637) 2 Chron 
®2 Herod. iii. 5. The arguments|xxxvi. 5. & Jer. xxii. 13--17, 


against Jerusalem apply still more| © 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8 
58 Jer. xiii. -xix. 
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to silence him by the princes, priests, and false prophets of 
the Egyptian party, who represented him as a traitor. He 
often complains of these enemies, and he expressly predicts 
the captivity of Pashur, the priest and governor of the Tem- 
ple, who had beaten him and put him in the stocks (or pil- 
lory.)" Still he faithfully delivered the messages which Je- 
hovah now gave him to the King of Judah by name, as plain- 
ly as Nathan had been sent to David. This directness of 
language is a striking character of the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
and indeed of most of the historical prophecies. In one of 
these prophecies, after mourning the death of Josiah and the 
hopeless captivity of Jehoahaz, he predicts the fate of Jehoi- 
akim to the very details of his dishonored end.“ On anoth- 
er occasion the prophet took his stand in the court of the 
Temple, amid an assemblage from all the cities of Judah, to 
proclaim that God would even yet repent him of the coming 
evil if they turned to Him, but if not, that His house should 
be destroyed like the tabernacle at Shiloh, and the city made 
a curse to all nations.” The priests and prophets now re- 
solved on Jeremiah’s death: and they had a precedent in 
the case of Urtsan, the son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim, 
who, having uttered prophecies like those of Jeremiah, had 
been pursued by the envoys of Jehoiakim into Egypt, and 
brought back to suffer an ignominious death. The princes 
of Judah, however, before whom Jeremiah was arraigned, ap- 
pealed to the better precedent of the times of Hezekiah, who 
allowed Mican to prophesy with impunity, and Jeremiah’s 
life was saved by the influence of Ahikam, the son of Sha- 
phan, and other old counselors of Josiah.” These warnings 
were given in the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, and their 
fulfillment was soon begun by the overthrow of his Egyp- 
tian protector. 

The fourth year of Jehoiakim (p.c. 605-4) is a marked 
epoch both in secular and sacred history, though the de- 
struction of Nineveh, once assigned to it by chronologers, is 
now referred to an earlier date. In this year we first meet 
with NEBUCHADNEZzzaR,”’ the greatest of the Babylonian kings, 
and the destined destroyer of the Jewish monarchy. His 


ti Jer. Xx. * Jer. xxii. 1-28. |protector against misfortune). The 
is Jer. xxvi. 1-7, year B.C. 605, the fourth of Jehoia- 
Jer. xxvi. kim, is reckoned the first year of his 


*! Also called Nabuchodonosor, and \reign by Jeremiah (xxv. 1). The 
by Jeremiah, Nebuchadrezzar, The date is further fixed as the twenty- 
last form is the nearest to his native | third year from the 13th of Josiah, 
naine Nabu-Kuduri-utse (Nebo és the when Jeremiah began to prophesy. 
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father, Nabopolassar, appears to have been still alive when 
he led a great army against Carchemish, which was still held 
by the Egyptians, and inflicted a decisive defeat on Pharaoh- 
necho. This blow put an end to the hopes of the Egyptian 
party at Jerusalem, as well as to all fears of subjugation from 
that quarter, and left the city defenseless against Nebuchad- 
nezzar. “The King of Egypt came not again any more out 
of his land ; for the “King of Babylon had taken from the riv- 
er of Egypt unto the River Euphrates all that pertained to 
the King of Egypt.” Meanwhile Jeremiah, having predict- 
ed the overthrow of the Egyptians,” uttered that memorable 
prophecy, in which he fixes the duration of the coming Can- 
tivity at seventy years, and predicts the fall of Babylon and 
the other nations hostile to the Jews. It was from this 
prophecy that Daniel was enabled to calculate the time of 
the promised restoration, and it was fulfilled by the decree 
of Cyrus in B.c. 536."" 
The interesting episode of the flight of the Recuasrres to 
Jerusalem also belongs to the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s ad- 
vance from Carchemish to Jerusalem. Their fidelity to the 
patriarchal laws of their ancestor, Jonadab the son of Re- 
chab, is used by Jeremiah as a powerful reproof of the faith- 
lessness of the Jews toward Jehovah.” 
Nebuchadnezzar advanced to Jerusalem, which he took 
after a brief siege,’* dethroned Jehoiakim, and put him in fet- 
ters, with a view ‘to carry him to Babylon. For some rea- 
son this intention was abandoned, and Jehoiakim was restored 
to his throne as a vassal. His treasures were carried off to 
Babylon, where the vessels of the sanctuary were dedicated 
inthe Temple of Belus.*” At the same time Nebuchadnezzar 
commissioned Ashpenaz, the chief of his eunuchs, to choose 
anumber of royal and noble Hebrew youths, excelling alike in 
beauty and mental accomplishments to be brought up at his 
court and trained in the learning of Chaldza. Among those 
thus selected were DaniEL, with his three companions, Han- 
aniah, Mishael, and Azariah, to whose well-known history we 
shall soon return." 
SU OPKGEX XIV (0 ae deta Nivi. L-12. le) 9? 2 Ko xxivegl ss 2a Ohromexx xvi. 
“ayer, xxv.; Daniel/ix. 1, 2; 2)/6,7; Dan. i. 1, 2. 
Chron. xxxvi. 22; Ezra i. 1. Here! ° Dan.i.3-7. <A difficulty arises 
again we notice the literal directness of|from the date in this passage, the 
a chronological and historical proph-| third year of Jehoaikim, instead of 
ecy :—Jerusalem, Babylon, Cyrus (ls. | the fourth, as in Jeremiah. The sim- 
xliv.), seventy years, have all their lit- | plest explanation is that the advance 
eral meanings. ® Jer.xxxv. |of Nebuchadnezzar from Babylon be- 

$°'Dan.i. 1. gan in the third year of Jehoiakim, 
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While the long train of Syrian, Jewish, and Egyptian cap- 
tives were led by the usual route, Nebuchadnezzar hastened 
back across the Syrian desert, in consequence of his father’s 
death, and ascended the vacant throne without opposition.” 
His accession is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy at January 
21, B.c. 604, which corresponds to the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim, the received chronology being two years too high.’” 
The state in which Jerusalem was left can be learned from 
Jeremiah, though there is great difficulty not only in deter- 
mining the order of his prophecies, but in deciding, among 
those that belong to this period, which were delivered be- 
fore, and which after, Nebuchadnezzar’s first capture of the 
city. It seems to have been after his retreat that a great 
fast was appointed for the ninth month, in the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim.*** The occasion was seized by Jeremiah, at the 
command of God, to make a solemn appeal to the people to 
return from their evil way, that they might even yet be for- 
given. With the aid of his disciple and secretary, Baruch the 
son of Neriah, he had written in a volume the whole of the 
prophecies that he had uttered, from the days of Josiah down- 
ward, against Israel, Judah, and other nations. Being pre- 
vented, perhaps by the command of God to insure his safety, 
from going up to the Temple himself, he commissioned Ba- 
ruch to read the volume to the people assembled out of all 
the cities of Judah. Baruch took his station in a chamber 
above the new gate of the Temple, belonging to Michaiah the 
scribe, who was the grandson of Shaphan, and a friend to Jer- 
emiah. When Baruch had read the book to the people sn 
the court below, Michaiah reported the whole to the princes 
who were assembled in the scribe’s chamber at the palace, 
Having sent for Baruch and heard him read the volume, 
they advised him and Jeremiah to hide themselves while 
they laid the matter before the king. Jehoiakim was sitting 
in his winter palace, with a fire burning in a brazier (for it 
was-cold), and the prince Jehudi read the roll at his com- 
mand. As fast as he read, the king cut off the leaves with a 
penknife and threw them into the fire till the whole volume 
was consumed, in spite of the intercession of Gemaliah and 
others. Jeremiah and Baruch only escaped arrest through 
having followed the advice of the princes. But this earliest 
example of Bible-burning was as unsuccessful in suppressing 
the word of God as later feats of the same kind. Jeremiah 
but that Jerusaiem was not taken till{ 1° See note 7°, on p. 589. 


the fourth. 1 November to December, B.C 
°° Berosus, Fr. 7. 604: Jer. xxxvi. 9. , 
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was bidden to take another roll, and to write in it the same 
words,with a further prophecy of the utter desolation of Judah, 
and of the king’s disgraceful end. So Baruch wrote in the next 
volume, at the dictation of Jeremiah, all the words of the 
book which the king had burned, “ and there were added be- 
sides unto them many like words.” Both king and people, 
however, remained obdurate.*” 

The failure of this last appeal can scarcely have surprised 
Jeremiah, but it had a deep effect on his more youthful and 
ardent disciple. Baruch seems to have hoped that, amid the 
solemnity of the fast, the people would have been stirred up 
by his words to a movement of new national and religious 
life, and Jeremiah addresses him in words fitted to chasten 
the despair of the too sanguine patriot. He reminds him of 
God’s sovereign right to break down what He had built, and 
to pluck up what He had planted, and adds :—“ Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? seek them not: for, behold, I will 
bring evil upon all flesh, saith Jehovah: but thy life will I 
give thee for a prey ”—as if snatched from the net of the de 
stroyer— in all places whither thou goest.”’’* The promise 
was fulfilled by Baruch’s sharing with Jeremiah the protec. 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar when Jerusalem was taken, and by 
his afterward finding a refuge in Egypt with the remnant of 
the Jews." 

The burning of Jeremiah’s prophecies indicates that spirit 
of defiance which led Jehoiakim to rebel against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after reigning for three years asa vassal of Babylon.’” 
He relied, if we may believe Josephus, on the aid of Egypt. 
The Scripture narrative is here so brief that we have to fol- 
low other authorities, whose statements are conflicting and 
uncertain. It seems that Nebuchadnezzar was too much oc- 
cupied with the great conflict between the Lydian and Me- 
dian empires to march against Jerusalem; but his governors 
roused the surrounding nations, the Syri ians, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, who joined with such forces of the Chaldeans as 
could be spared to harass Judah. At length, in the seventh 
year of his reign (B.c. 598), he took the field in person, with 
Cyaxares, king” of Media, as his ally, and marched first against 


202 Jer. xxxvi. There is no occa-|the following November to December 
sion forthe supposition of Ussher andj in the king's fifth year. 
Prideaux, that the first roll was read| "°° Jer.xlv. 1-5. See the exquisite 
twice. It was written in the fourth] paraphrase in the Christian Year, 11th 
year of Jehoiakim, which ended (ac-| Sunday after Trinity. 
cording to the Canon) in August, in| 1 Jer. xliii. 6. 
preparation for the fast which fell in| 7° 2 K. xxiv.1: B.c. 602. 
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Tyre, which had rebelled about the same time as Judah. 
Having invested the city, he marched with a part of his forces 
against Jerusalem, put Jehoiakim to death, as Jeremiah had 
prophesied, and placed his son Jehoiachin upon the throne.’”* 

§ 10, Jenoracuin, JECcoNIAH, or ContAn,'”” the nineteenth 
king of Judah, was eight years old when he was placed 
on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, and reigned only three 
months and ten days.'” Considering his infancy, “the evil 
which he did in the sight of Jehovah” must be understood 
of the policy pursued by those who ruled in his name, the 
old idolatrous and Egyptian party. The fate which they 
brought upon the young king is vividly described by Jere- 
miah, who compares Jehovah’s rejection of “ Coniah” to the 
plucking off and throwing away a signet ring, and the king 
himself to a despised broken idol, foretells his captivity and 
his mother’s, without hope of return, and solemnly invokes 
the whole earth to hear the sentence of Jehovah, pronounc- 
ing this man childless, and the last of his line who should sit 
upon the throne of David.°° But even this terrible burden 
is accompanied with the promise of Messiah’s kingdom and 
of the people’s restoration,!!? 

The machinations of the Egyptian party at Jerusalem were 
at once crushed by Nebuchadnezzar,who again turned from 
the siege of Tyre to Jerusalem, in the eighth year of his reign 
(s.c. 598, Clinton; 597, Rawlinson). The city was saved 
from a storm by the surrender of Jehoiachin, with his mother, 
Nehushta, and the royal harem, and all his princes and offi- 
cers. They were all carried off to Babylon, with all the 
mighty men of the country, and all the skilled artisans, none 
being left behind but the poorest sort of the people. The to- 
tal number of the captives was 10,000, of whom 7000 were 
soldiers, and 1000 smiths and other craftsmen: it would seem 
that the royal family, the princes, and the priests, made u 
the other 2000." Among the captives were Ezckiel, who 
had not yet received his prophetic commission, and the grand- 


6 2 K. xxiv. 6; Jer. xxii, 18, 19, [and Joakin, by confusion with Jehoi- 
xxxvi. 30; Polyhistor, Fr. xxiv.; Jo-|akim. There seems to be an allusion 
seph. Antiq. x. 6, 7, 8, c. Ap. i. 21;\to the meaning of his name in Jer. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 513, | xxii. 24. 

514. Clinton places the end of Je-| 4° March to June, B.c. 597 (Clin- 
hoiakim’s reign in March, B.c. 598; | ton, B.c. 598). 2 K. xxiv. 8,9; 3 
Rawlinson in s.c. 597; the common | Chron. xxxvi 9; the age given in tha 
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father of MorpEcat, Shimei, the son of Kish,a Benjamite."” At 
the same time all the remaining treasures of the Temple and 
palace were carried off, and the golden vessels of the sanctuary 
were cut in pieces.’ Mattaniah, the youngest son of Josiah, 
and uncle of Jehoiachin, was made king over the wretched 
remnant of Judah, under the new name of Zedekiah.'* 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of this event 
is that Nebuchadnezzar abstained from the utter destruction 
of the rebellious city. We shall see that, in all probability, 
the king had already received the first of those great revela- 
tions of Jehovah’s power and majesty which were made,to 
him through Daniel,’’® and it seems impossible not to refer 
his moderation to this lesson. Ezekiel expressly states what 
was the policy of Nebuchadnezzar in thus continuing the ex- 
istence ofthe state: “He hath taken away the mighty of the 
land, that the kingdom might be base, that it might not lift it- 
self up, but that by keeping of his covenant it might stand,””* 
The covenant referred to is the oath which Nebuchadnezzar 
exacted of the new king,’ and which Zedekiah shamefully 
broke. 

Jehoiachin survived for many years after the fall of Zede- 
kiah. For a long time his imprisonment at Babylon was rig- 
orous: he was closely confined and clad in a prison dress. 
The plots of the Egyptian party and the hopes of his return 
held out by the false prophet Hananiah (B.c. 595) explain 
this severity as well as Hananiah’s cruel execution ;"* but in 
the thirty-seventh year of his captivity (on the 25th or 27th 
day of the twelfth month, Adar=Feb. B.c, 561) he was re- 
leased by Evil-merodach, who had just succeeded to the 
throne of Babylon (Jan. 11, B.c. 561)."° He was received 
with kind words, was placed in the royal presence on a throne 
above all the other captive kings, received a robe of honor, 
and a portion for his daily diet, until his death. With him 
expired the royal line of Solomon. “This man was written 
childless,” as Jeremiah had declared; and “no man of his 
seed prospered, sitting upon the throne of David, and ruling 


u2 Joseph, Ant..x. 6,§ 3; Esth.ii,]| ™ 2 K. xxiv. 7. In 2 Chron. 

5, 6. xxxvi. 10, ‘‘ brother ” means “ father’s 
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any more in Judah.”’” The inheritance of David passed on 
to the line of his son Nathan, whose representative, Salathiel, 
is therefore inserted in the genealogies as the son of Jehoia- 
chin, and the ancestor of Christ." 

§ 11. Zepexran, the twentieth and last king of Judah, and 
the youngest son of Josiah and Hamutai, was twenty years 
old at his accession, and reigned eleven years, till the final 
destruction of Jerusalem.’ His proper name, Mattaniah, 
was changed to Zedekiah at his accession. The only events 
of his reign, except the brief record of the fall of Jerusalem, 
are those connected with the history of Jeremiah, from whose 
book we learn the spirit of the times. Zedekiah accepted 
his royalty over the impoverished remnant of the Jews, as 
the vassal of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom he was bound by 
every principle of good faith. The fate of his brother and 
his nephew had proved the hopelessness of rebellion even be- 
fore the whole strength of the nation had been carried into 
captivity. The miserable remnant might well envy the con- 
dition of their captive brethren, and the time had at length 
come for piety and patriotism to show themselves in a wise 
submission to what was proved to be the will of God. Of 
such a course Jeremiah was the assiduous adviser. His par- 
able of the two baskets of figs showed the goodness that God 
had in store for the captivity, but the hopeless state of the 
remnant left behind.’ His letter to the elders, priests, and 
prophets at Babylon warned them, in opposition to the false 
prophets who promised their speedy restoration, to make all 
their arrangements for a prolonged residence there, and re- 
peated the former statement that their captivity should last 
seventy years; adding that those left behind should, after 
suffering from the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, be 
dispersed over all the world, and ‘become a by-word and re- 
proach." From what follows we learn more of the false 
prophets whom Jeremiah denounced. Two among them, 
Ahab, the son of Kolaiah, and Zedekiah, the son of Maase- 
iah, whose lives were as profligate as their principles, were 
seized by Nebuchadnezzar, and “ roasted in the fire,” an ex- 
ample which must have been the more striking from its con- 
trast with the deliverance of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
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nego. Another of the same party, Shemaiah the Nehelamite 
(or the dreamer), dared to write, as if by the word of Jehovah, 
to Zephaniah and the other priests at Jerusalem, complaining 
of Jeremiah’s letter, and demanding his imprisonment.’** Con- 
stant in his opposition to these false prophets, whether at Bab- 
ylon orat home, Jeremiah uttered his grand prophecies of the 
restoration of Israel in God’s own time, but not till then,’*° 
and of the judgments that awaited all her enemies.’ His 
great prophecy against Babylon, for the consolation of the 
exiles, was rendered the more impressive by the sign which 
followed it. Seraiah, the son of Neriah, who carried this 
prophecy to Babylon, was directed, after reading it, to tie a 
stone to the volume and to sink it in the Euphrates, saying, 
“Thus ‘shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise from the evil 
that I will bring upon her.”’** The occasion found for ex- 
ecuting this commission was a visit which Zedekiah paid to 
Babylon in the fourth year of his reign (B.c. 594-3), probably 
to pay his tribute to Nebuchadnezzar, or perhaps to defend 
himself against the first suspicions of treasonable dealings 
with Egypt. Forinthe same year Pharaoh-necho, who seems 
never to have ventured to meet Nebuchadnezzar after the 
defeat of Carchemish, was succeeded by his son Psammetichus 
IL. (the Psammis of Herodotus). From the Book of Ezrxret, 
who began in this year to enforce upon the exiles at Babylon 
the same lessons that Jeremiah was teaching at Jerusalem, 
we learn that Zedekiah entered into a treasonable correspond- 
ence with the new King of Egypt, which the prophet denoun- 
ces as a gross violation of his plighted faith, destined to end in 
the king’s being brought to Babylon for punishment, while his 
_ people should fall by the sword or be scattered to the winds.” 
The terms of the agreement with Egypt are expressly stated 
by the prophet :—“ He rebelled against him in sending his am- 
bassadors into Egypt, that they might give him horses and 
much people;” and we are forbidden to give Zedekiah credit 
for a patriotic resistance by the declaration of the historian :— 
“He rebelled against King Nebuchadnezzar, who had made 
him swear by God; but he stiffened his neck and hardened 
his heart from turning unto Jehovah, God of Israel.” 

At Jerusalem the plot appeared so far ripe that the false 
prophet Hananiah promised the return of Jehoiachin within 
two years, and publicly broke off the neck of Jeremiah the 
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yoke which he wore, as a.sign of the hopeless subjection of 
Judah and the surrounding nations, who seem to have jomea 
the Egyptian league. Jeremiah replied that the yoke of 
wood (the present vassalage of Babylon) should be replaced 
by a yoke of iron (the final destruction of the nation), and 
predicted the death of Hananiah, which happened within the 
year.’ We find further evidence of the progress of the con- 
pecs in the Book of Ezekiel. His vision of the Temple at 
erusalem, in the fifth day of the sixth month of the sixth 
year of the Captivity (B.c. 594-3), reveals the idol abomina- 
tions which would soon be punished by the destruction of 
all but a small chosen remnant,’ and other visions and types 
follow to the like effect.'** The plainer language of Ezekiel, 
about a year later (on the tenth of the fifth month of the sev- 
enth year of Zedekiah),’** when the elders of Judah came to 
him to inquire of Jehovah concerning the state of Jerusalem, 
serves to show that the rebellion had broken out.’** The utter 
corruption of the people at this time, their persecution of God’s 
prophets and rejection of his word, so that his wrath came 
upon them “till there was no remedy,” the wickedness of 
Zedekiah in not humbling himself before the word of God 
by Jeremiah; his faithlessness to the oath he had sworn to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and that not from religious patriotism, for 
“he stiffened his neck and hardened his heart from turning 
unto Jehovah God of Israel; and the result in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the captivity of the people till the time 
of the Persian Empire, so that the land kept her sabbaths 
for 70 years as Jeremiah had foretold; these outlines of the 
catastrophe are drawn by the writer of the Chronicles.’ 

§ 12. It was still two years before Nebuchadnezzar laid 
siege to Jerusalem, with the resolution to destroy it utterly 
for Zedekiah’s treason. From this point the dates of Ezeki- 
el’s prophecies accompany the events at Jerusalem. The 
city was invested in the ninth year of Zedekiah, on the tenth 
day of the tenth month ;**” and on the same day Ezekiel was 
commissioned to foretell its utter destruction, by striking 
images, to the exiles at Babylon.’** The forces marshaled 
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against Jerusalem comprised Nebuchadnezzar’s whole army, 
all the vassal kings of his empire, and all the nations around, 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and others, who came up tc 
avenge the quarrels of a thousand years.’ All the fortified 
cities of Judah had already been taken except Lachish and 
Azekah.*” 

In this extremity Zedekiah proclaimed freedom to all He: 
brew slaves, and sent Zephaniah the priest, with another 
messenger, to entreat the prayers of Jeremiah. In reply, he 
announced the coming destruction of the city and the fate 
of the king himself.’ The king now attempted to silence 
him by a mild confinement in the court of the prison in the 
palace, where he had the society of Baruch. While thus 
shut up, and that in a city environed by a mighty enemy, 
Jeremiah purchased, as the “ Goél,” a field at his native vil- 
lage of Anathoth in Benjamin, as a sign of that return which 
he went on to prophesy, together with the glories of Messiah’s 
kingdom.’ This act of faith has been compared to that of 
the Roman who bought, at its full value, the ground on which 
Hannibal was encamped." 

And now there broke forth a deceptive ray of hope. Pha- 
raoh-hophra,'“* who had just succeeded to the throne of 
Egypt, led the forces which his father had collected to the 
relief of Zedekiah. His capture of Gaza° caused Nebuchad- 
nezzar to suspend the siege of Jerusalem, and to march against 
him, And now Jerusalem exulted with the joy of a city deliv- 
ered from a hopeless siege. But Jeremiah forbade them to 
deceive themselves, while, on the distant banks of the Euphra- 
tes, Ezekiel also foretold the ruin of Egypt.* The princes 
of Judah now broke their solemn covenant to release their 
Hebrew slaves; and Jeremiah, having denounced their con- 
duct, left the city for his home in Benjamin. He was de- 
tained by one of his enemies, who happened to be captain of 
the gate. The princes accused him of deserting to the Chal- 
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deans, a couse which had now become common; and he 
was imprisoned in the house of Jonathan the scribe, where he 
remained for some time.**” Meanwhile his warnings were 
fulfilled by the return of the army of Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
according to Josephus, had defeated the Egyptians; though 
more probably the enemy retired without a battle. 

Zedekiah now sent secretly for Jeremiah, and asked him, 
“Ts there any word from Jehovah?” “There is,” replied 
the prophet ; “thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the 
King of Babylon.” Hoping, it would seem, for a more fa- 
vorable answer, the king sent him back to the court of the 
prison, and ordered him to be fed while any bread was left 
in the city.“* In reply to another request which the king 
sent to him by Pashur and Zephaniah to inquire of Jehovah, 
the prophet pointed out a surrender as the only hope of 
safety." Upon this the princes demanded his death as a 
traitor, and the king confessed himselftoo weak to withstand 
them. They threw Jeremiah to perish in a hideous pit of 
the prison, where he sank into the mire; but the better feel- 
ings of the king came to his rescue at the intercession of the 
Ethiopian eunuch Ebed-melech, to whom he promised his life 
“for a prey” in the destruction of the city.*** Once more 
adjured by Zedekiah, in private, to give him counsel from 
God, the prophet pressed him to surrender; but the king 
was afraid of falling into the hands of the Jews who had re- 
volted to Nebuchadnezzar, and who had doubtless many a 
wrong to avenge. So he entreated Jeremiah to keep the in- 
terview a secret, and sent him back to the court of the pris- 
on, where he remained till Jerusalem was taken.’” 

That catastrophe was now at hand; the ruin foreseen by 
Moses from the very birth of the nation, foretold by the 
prophets, and postponed for the sake of pious kings, as often 
as it was provoked by their degenerate successors; held in 
suspense inremembrance of God’s oath to David, but brought 
down at last by the shameless, persistent, inveterate violation 
ef His covenant of piety and purity by the chosen people. 
Jehovah had done all he could by his prophets, whose words 
they despised and misused their persons, “until the wrath of 
Jehovah arose against his people till there was no remedy.”** 

In the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, as the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah drew to a close, Jerusalem, which had been 
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besieged for two years and a half, with no relief except the 
brief diversion made by Pharaoh-hophra, was reduced to the 
last extremities of famine. On the ninth day of the fourth 
month’ an entrance was effected at night thro gh a breach 
in the city wall, probably on the northern side, and the great 
officers of Nebuchadnezzar entered the Temple and took their 
gtation in the middle court, as was the custom of the Assyr- 
ians at the conclusion of a siege.’ Zedekiah, with all his 
men of war, fled by the garden gate of the royal palace on 
the south side, near the present Bab-el-Mucharibeh, and took 
tne road over the Mount of Olives to the valley of the Jordan. 
They were hotly pursued with the morning light. Zede- 
kiah was overtaken in the plain of Jericho, his army dis- 
persed, and himself taken. He was carried to Nebuchadnez- 
zar at Riblah, in Hamath, whither the king had gone to 
watch the siege of Tyre. Zedekiah spoke with his conquer- 
or face to face, as Jeremiah had predicted. Having seen the 
slaughter of all his sons and the princes of Judah, his eyes 
were put out, and he was sent to Babylon, where he remain- 
ed aclose prisoner till his death. The pity, which might be 
felt for the sad fate of the last king who wore the crown of 
David at Jerusalem, must be withheld from the forsworn 
vassal, who accepted his nephew’s throne at the hand of a 
conqueror, only to prove a traitor alike to his earthly mas: 
ter and to his king, Jehovah. 

Other victims were selected for the vengeance of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The high-priest Seraiah, the second priest Zeph- 
aniah, and three door-keepers of the Temple, the command- 
er-in-chief, who was an eunuch, and five (or seven) of the 
principal courtiers, the scribe or mustering officer of the 
army—and sixty representatives of the people, were carried 
by Nebuzar-adan, the captain of the guard, to Riblah, where 
Nebuchadnezzar sentenced them to death, probably by im- 
palement and even by worse tortures, if we may judge by 
the customs that still shock our eyes on the monuments of 
Assyria and Babylon. Amid all these horrors, there is some- 
thing in the deliberate justice of the Eastern conqueror which 
bears a favorable contrast with the general massacre that at- 
tended the second great capture of Jerusalem by the virtu. 
lous Titus. Our involrntary respect for the grand King of 
Babylon is confirmed by the treatment which Jeremiah met 
with in obedience to his orders. As soon as the city was 
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taken, Nebuzar-adan, with the other chief officers, sent for 
the prophet out of the prison, and committed him to the care 
of Grpaian, the son of Ahikam, son of Shaphan, who plays 
a most important part in the subsequent transactions. 

Meanwhile the King of Babylon decided on the fate of 
the rebellious city, which he had twice spared. On the sey- 
enth day of the following month (Ab, the fifth month) Neb- 
uzar-adan returned to Jerusalem, charged to carry out the in- 
structions of his master. Two clear days were occupied in 
coliecting the booty that was still to be found in the Tem- 
ple and the city after their former spoliations, including the 
ornaments of the Temple which had been considered too bulky 
for removal, and the vessels which appear to have been left, 
out of religious respect, for the necessary service of the 
sanctuary. Among the former were the two great pillars 
of the Temple-porch, Jachin and Boaz, and the brazen sea, 
with the twelve bulls on which it rested, all of which were 
broken to pieces, and their brass transported to Babylon. 
On the third day the Temple and city were committed to 
the flames, with the palaces of the king and princes, and all 
the chief houses of Jerusalem, and the walls were leveled 
with the ground. The day of the catastrophe was the tenth 
day of the fifth month (Ab),in the nineteenth year of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, just after the completion of the eleventh year 
of Zedekiah. It is still observed by the Jews as a fast only 
second to the great Day of Atonement.’ 

While the work of destruction was carried on by the 
Chaldzan army, it was viewed with malignant exultation by 
the nations which had so long chafed beneath the yoke of 
their kinsman Israel. The Ammonites “ cried Aha! against 
the sanctuary, when it was profaned; and against the land 
of Israel, when it was desolate ; and against the house of Ju- 
dah, when they went into captivity.” Moab and Seir said, 
“ Behold, the house of Judah is like unto all the heathen.” 
The more active enmity, which was but natural in the Phi- 
listines, who “ took vengeance with a despiteful heart, to de- 
stroy it for the old hatred,’ was emulated by Edom, the 
nearest kinsman and bitterest rival of his brother Israel. 
“Edom hath dealt against the house of Judah by taking 
vengeance, and hath greatly offended, and revenged himself 
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upon them.”’” How deeply this blow was felt, is seen in the 
well-known passage in which the Psalmist joins Edom with 
Babylon herself in a common imprecation, prefacing the most 
terrible words in which retribution was ever called down 
upon a cruel foe,’ with the indignant prayer :—“ Remem: 
ber, O Lord, the children of Edom in the days of Jerusalem ; 
who said, ase it! rase it! even to the foundation thereof !” 
All these nations soon fell victims to the like fate, which the 
prophets again and again denounce upon them; and the pun. 
ishment of Edom, in particular, forms the whole burden of 
the prophecy of Opapran, which may be placed, by internal 
evidence, between the destruction of Jerusalem in Bc, 586, 
and the conquest of Edom by Nebuchadnezzar in B.c. 583. 
This brief prophecy of only twenty-one verses is chiefly re- 
markable for the closing prediction of the coming “day of 
Jehovah,” in which the restoration and enlargement of Ju- 
dah and the final destruction of Edom are clearly but figures 
of the great consummation that still remains to be fulfilled, 
when, “Saviours shall come upon Mount Zion to judge the 
mount of Esau; and the kingdom shall be Jehovah’s.”*” 

The captives who were carried away on this occasion were 
but the gleanings of those who had been led off with Jehoi- 
achin. After the escape of the warriors, the people left in 
the city and those who had deserted to the Chaldeans num- 
bered only 832 persons fit to bear the march. A remnant of 
the very poorest class were left to till the ground and dress 
the vineyards; and to these must be added a few objects of 
the royal favor, as Jeremiah, and those of the fugitive sol- 
diers and other roving bands, who had escaped pursuit in the 
fastnesses of Judea and the desert. At the end of the Book 
of Jeremiah we have the following summary of the captivi- 
ties under Nebuchadnezzar : 


1. Inthe seventh (eighth) year of his reign (B.c. 597) 3023 Jews. 
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Those last mentioned were carried away by Nebuzar-adan at 
the time of the war with Egypt. J 

It deserves especial notice that the land which we may 
henceforth call Jupaa,'™ to distinguish it from the other parts 
of Palestine, was not subjected, like that of Samaria had been, 
to a new colonization by heathen settlers. It lay ready to 
be occupied by those to whom God had given it, after it had 
rested for the sabbatic years of which it had been deprived, 
and when they themselves had been chastened by affliction. 
This hope sustained those of the captives who, like Daniel, 
had still the faith to pray with their faces turned toward 
Jerusalem: it is mingled with the sad complaints of the pa- 
thetic Psalms that belong to the time of the Captivity, and 
it even breathes through the more dismal wailing of Jere- 
miah’s Lamentations. These choice utterances of Hebrew 
poetry may well excuse the vain attempt to point the moral 
of a catastrophe, whose long-accumulating causes and sure ap- 
proach have been traced at every step of the history of the 
Jewish people. 

§ 13. Before pursuing the story of the Jews at Babylon to 
the end of the Captivity, we may conclude the history of Ju- 
dea itself during the last twenty-five years of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s reign (B.c. 586-561), comprising the fate of the people 
left behind, and the fortunes of Jeremiah. The desolated 
land was not abandoned toanarchy. Nebuzar-adan appoint- 
ed GEpaLtau, the son of Ahakim,as governor at Mizpah, and 
Jeremiah joined him, having been left at liberty by Nebuzar- 
adan to go to Babylon or wherever he pleased.’ The dis- 
persed soldiers and people soon gathered about the new gov- 
ernor, who prudently exhorted them to live quietly as the 
subjects of the King of Babylon.’ Many Jews appeared 
from the countries of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, and the peo- 
ple were soon peacefully engaged in gathering the vintage 
and summer fruits throughout their cities.’ But the brief 
rest from trouble was cut short by the envy of the King of 
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numbers of the first captivity, and the 
10,000 reckoned in 2 K, xxiv. 14, 
seems to result from Jeremiah’s not 
counting in the soldiers. The great 
difference between even the largest 
total and the number who returned 
from the Captivity, 42,360, seems to 
show how large an accession was re- 
ceived from previous captivities, and 
especially from the Ten Tribes. 

764 The name of Jews (i. e., men of 
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easily traced in the books of Nehemiah 
and Esther. 
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Ammon and the ambition of a Jewish prince of the royal 
blood, Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah. They had the incredi- 
ple audacity to attempt a new insurrection. Ishmael and 
ten Jewish princes came to Mizpah as friendly guests; and 
Gedaliah, who had refused to credit a warning of his treach- 
ery, was murdered with the Jews and Chaldwans who were 
with him at Mizpah, only two months after the departure of 
Nebuzar-adan.** Two days later a band of eighty mourners 
appeared on the frontier, from Shechem, and Shiloh, and Sa. 
maria, bringing offerings for the desolated house of God, a 
touching proof of the religious patriotism which was still to 
be found even in the most heathenized part of Israel. By a 
treacherons artifice, Ishmael slew them all but ten, and cast 
their bodies, with those of his former victims, into a pit which 
Asa had dug at Mizpah for a hiding-place during his war 
with Baasha, and which may rank in history with the Gla- 
ciére of Avignon and the well of Cawnpore. He then collect- 
ed the people who were at Mizpah, including the daughters 
ot Zedekiah, who had been intrusted to Gedeliah’s care, and 
carried them off as captives toward Ammon. He was pur- 
sued by the Jewish captains. headed by Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, the same who had ineffectually warned Gedeliah. 
They overtook him by the great waters at Gibeon, and res- 
cued the captives, while Ishmael, with eight comrades, fled 
to Ammon. Then, instead of returning to Mizpah, they 

marched southward to Bethlehem, intending to take refuge in 
Keypt from Nebuchadnezzar’s vengeance for the murder of 
his governor.’ First, however, they asked Jeremiah for 
counsel from Jehovah. In ten days the answer came, for- 
bidding them to go to Egypt, promising them the protec- 
tion of God if they remained, and assuring them that, if they 
persisted in departing, the fomine, and sword, and pestilence, 
from which they fled, would ov ertake them in their new ref. 
uge.’”” So. faithful was the prophet to the long-standing 
command that the people should never, under any pressure, 
seek to return by the way of Egypt. His warning only 
brought upon him a charge of conspiring with Baruch to 
speak falsely in God’s name; and both he and Baruch were 
carried to Egypt against their will, with all the remnant 
who had been left under Gedaliah. Many of the Jews had 
already taken refuge there during the whole time that Egypt 
was regarded as their help against Assyria. They now form: 
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ed a large community, living at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, 
and Pathros—a community which had afterward an impor: 
tant history of its own. Meanwhile they fell into idolatry, 
and Jeremiah denounced both on them and on Egypt itself 
the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar--a prophecy echoed from 
the banks of the Euphrates by Ezekiel, whose warnings, prom- 
ises, and exhortations to the exiles at Babylon still kept pace 
with the current of events in Judea. 

The threatened blow soon fell. In Bc. 585 Tyre surren- 
dered, after a siege of thirteen years. After a brief repose 
Nebuchadnezzar led his victorious army into Egypt, proba- 
bly on some new provocation by Apries.'”* In the absence of 
his own annals or other direct testimony, we can only infer 
from the statements of Josephus,'” and from the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, that the chastisement he infiicted 
on Egypt reached the Jews who had taken refuge there. It 
was at this time, as we have already seen, that his general 
Nebuzar-adan carried off another remnant from Judea, there- 
by probably almost completing the depopulation of the land.’” 
There is some evidence, though far from certain, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar invaded Egypt a second time, ten years later 
(B.c. 571), deposing Apries and setting up Amasis; and this 
may be the occasion of EKzekiel’s last prophecy against that 
power.’ At some time during the interval it is almost cer- 
tain that the King of Babylon subdued the nations border- 
ing upon Judah, and for whose exultation in her destruction 
the prophets had denounced on them the heaviest woes, such 
as the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites. There is a very re- 
markable passage in which Jeremiah comforts the Jews amid 
all these judgments by -contrasting His destruction of the 
other nations and of their present oppressors with His cor- 
rection of themselves :—‘“ Fear thou not, O Jacob my sery- 
ant, saith Jehovah: for I am with thee; for I will make a 
Sull end of all the nations whither I have driven thee: du 
LI will not make a full end of thee, but correct thee in measure; 
yet will I not leave thee wholly unpunished.”' No words 
could express more fully the principle of Jehovah’s dealings 
with the Jews, as the type of his dealings with his own peo: 
ple in every age. 


"1 Herod. ii. 161: B.c. 581. date, the twenty-seventh year of the 

eae X89) captivity of Jehoiachin, answers té 

"3 Jer. lili, 30: the twenty-third | the thirty-fourth of Nebuchadnezzar, 
year of Nebuchadnezzar=s.c. 582. |B.c. 576. 

ti Wzek. xxix. 17, xxx, 19; The)!” 275 Jer. xlvi. 28) 
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The Kasr, or Remains of the ancient Palace at Babylon. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH TO THE 


CLOSE OF THE CAPTIVITY AT BABYLON. B.C. 586-536. 


§ 1. The captives at Babylon—Daniel and his companions. § 2. Nebuchad- 


nezzar’s dream—The Imperial statue—The fiery furnace. § 3. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s humiliation—His death. § 4. The successors of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. § 5. Rise of Cyrus THE GREAT, and foundation of the Per- 
sian Empire. § 6. Coalition of Lydia, Egypt, and Babylon against Cy- 
rus—Defeat of Creesus. § 7. Cyrus attacks Babylon—Siege of Babylon— 
Belshazzar’s feast—The city surprised and taken—End of the Babylo- 
nian Empire. § 8. Reign of ‘‘ Darius the Median,” probably Astyages. 
§ 9. Daniel under Darius—The den of lions. 10. Prophecies of Daniel 
—i. Dream of the Jmage—ii. Dream of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness—iii. 
Dream of the Four Beasts—iy. Vision of the Ram and He-goat—y. 
Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks—vi. Vision of the Son of God, and 

| Prophecy of the Last Days. § 11. Subsequent history and final desola- 
tion of Babylon. 


§ 1. OF all historic figures, Nebuchadnezzar most striking- 


lv represents the power of destruction. Like his own image 
on the plain of Dura, he towers over the ground he has cleared 


Cc2 
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of every opponent from the Nile to the Euphrates. Above 
all, he had been the instrument in the hand of God to root 
out His people for their sins from the good land given to their 
fathers, but he had yet to learn that he himself was subject 
to their God. This lesson was taught him while he enjoyed 
the fruit of his victories in the city of Babylon, which he 
had made the wonder of the world by his “ hanging gardens” 
and other splendid works; and the appointed teacher was a 
young Hebrew of the first captivity, whose career at Baby- 
lon was almost a repetition of that of Joseph at the court of 
Pharaoh. 

We have seen that when Nebuchadnezzar first took Je- 
rusalem, in the third year of Jehoiakim (B.c. 605), he com- 
missioned Ashpenaz, the master of his eunuchs, to select the 
most comely youths of royal and noble birth, possessed of 
natural grace and acquired learning, to be educated in the 
language and wisdom of the Chaldeans. They were to re- 
ceive their food and wine from the king’s table, and after 
three years’ training they were to be brought before him. 
Among them were four belonging to the tribe of Judah, whose 
names were Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, which, 
according to Oriental custom (as in the case of Joseph), were 
changed by the prince of the eunuchs into Belteshazzar, Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego. In sacred history, however, 
Daniel has retained his own name, while the other three, 
being only mentioned on one important occasion, are known 
by their Babylonish appellations.* Daniel resolved that he 
would not defile himself with the king’s food and wine, things 
that had been offered to idols: and, through the tender re- 
gard with which he had inspired the prince of the eunuchs, 
he obtained the favor of an experiment on himself and his 
three friends. After being fed for ten days with pulse and 
water, they were found in better condition than their com- 
rades who had been nourished on the king’s dainties ; so this 
diet was continued to the end. Meanwhile God endowed 
them with all knowledge and wisdom, and to Daniel in partic- 
ular he granted the same insight into dreams and visions that 
had distinguished Joseph. When the time came for them to 
appear before the king, he found them the fairest of all their 
fellow-captives, and ten times better in wisdom and discern- 
ment than all the magicians and astrologers of Chaldea. Se 
they stood before him among the courtiers.? We must not 

So much is this the case, that|meant by ‘¢ Ananias, Azarias, and Mi: 


many persons quite forget who are sael,” in the Benedicte of our Liturgy. 
? Dan. i. 
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fail to notice that law of God’s providence, by which, at every 
crisis of His people’s history, he raised up for them a leader 
skilled in all the accomplishments of their adversaries; Abra- 
ham, the stately prince, among the Arab sheiks ; Joseph, the 
diviner and statesman ; Moses, the warrior, and learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians ; Daniel, the most learned sage 
and faultless governor in the realm of Chaldea. Well might 
South reply to the flippant objection that God has no need 
of our learning— Much less has He need of your ignorance.’ 

§ 2. The great opportunity for the use of Daniel’s power 
as an interpreter of dreams for the glory of God occurred in 
a manner very similar to the case of Joseph. The date as- 
signed to this event is the second year of the reign of Neb- 
uchadnezzar.° Lightfoot and others take this to mean the 
second year after the full settlement of his empire, or about 
p.c. 570. But as the captivity of Daniel commenced, as we 
have seen, a year before the accession of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the three years of his probation would expire in the second 
year, and the date may be taken literally. This result throws 
a flood of light on the career of Nebuchadnezzar, and espe- 
cially on his. repeated forbearance toward Jerusalem, and his 
kindness to Jeremiah. It is needless to recount in detail 
those pictures which are so vividly impressed on our carliest 
recollections, the king’s troubled sleep and dreams, which he 
forgot when he awoke in the morning ; his despotic demand 
of the Chaldean soothsayers, scarcely too severe a test of 
their extravagant pretensions, to tell him the dream itself, as 
well as the interpretation ; the simplicity with which, for once 
in their lives, they confess their impotence to discover what 
was not first told them, instead of boldly avowing, like 
Daniel, that God would not conceal from the man divinely 
inspired to reveal His counsels the far lesser knowledge of 
the signs chosen to exhibit them. When their failure had 
all but involved in their sentence of death the Hebrew men 
_ of learning too, Daniel obtained from the king a respite, which 
he and his companions spent in prayer ; and he received the 
revelation with one of those grand utterances of praise and 
prayer that form the great charm of his book. The vision, 
which he was inspired to expound to Nebuchadnezzar, is one 
of several by which, at this epoch, when the great monarch- 
“ies of Asia were about to come into collision with the powers 
of the West, God revealed the steps by which the successive 
empires were to give way before His kingdom. The symbol 


> Dan. ii. 1. 
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of a colossal statue was perhaps connected with the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar soon afterward set up on the plain of 
Dura.’ As he was meditating the erection of that monument 
of his victories, God showed him a statue whose composition 
and end revealed the fate, not only of his own empire, but of 
all the other attempts at universal dominion to the end of 
time. The lesson was the same as that which was taught te 
the first Babel-builders on that very spot—that all such at- 
tempts are futile, for the kingdoms of the world are reserved 
to be the kingdoms of our God, and of his Christ. And now 
we can look back on the almost complete fulfillment of the 
sign :— 
‘* Quenched is the golden statue’s ray, 
The breath of heaven has blown away 
What toiling earth had piled ; 
Scattering wise heart and crafty hand, 


As breezes strew on ocean’s sand 
The fabrics of a child.’’® 


There now only remain the last relics of the system of un- 
godly force, the fragments of the mingled iron and clay which 
represent what was the last empire that claimed to be uni- 
versal :— 
‘¢ Ambition’s boldest dream and last 
Must melt before the clarion blast 
That sounds the dirge of Roms.” 


The confession which Daniel’s exposition of his dream drew 
from Nebuchadnezzar is scarcely the language of a convert 
to the true religion, but rather of a heathen yielding to the 
God of the Jews an exalted place among the gods. Accord- 
ing to his promise,’ he loaded Daniel with rewards, made him 
ruler over the province of Babylon, and master of the Chal- 
dzan sages, and appointed his three companions, at his re- 
quest, to high offices in the province of Babylon. 

Their fidelity to Jehovah soon underwent a terrible trial, 
but came out as unscathed as their persons from the fiery 
furnace.”. That Nebuchadnezzar should have condemned 
them for such a reason so soon after the lesson he had learn- 
ed,is a more striking than surprising example of a despot’s 
impatience of opposition and readiness to take the bait of 
flattery. Daniel would seem to have been too firmly estab- 
lished in the royal favor for his enemies to venture to at- 


* Townsend, Chronological Arrange-| ° Dan. ii. 4. 
ment of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 612. 7 Dan. iii. We have met before 
* Keble, Christian Year, Monday in| with an instance of this mode of exe- 
Whitsun Week, Raion: See p. 598. 
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tack him till they had first made an example of his compan- 
ions. There has been much discussion respecting the vis- 
ion of the “Son of God” with the three Hebrews in the fiery 
furnace. His walking with them there seems to imply that 
they were conscious of His presence and sustained by His 
comfort, like Stephen in the agony of his martyrdom, and 
they would doubtless recognize in him the “Angel Jehovah,” 
who had so often shown himself to their fathers, and who 
had promised,“ When thou walkest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.”* But we must not ascribe such divine knowledge to 
Nebuchadnezzar. To him the vision was that of some un- 
known deity, “a Son of the Gods ”—but it was enough first 
to petrify® him with astonishment, and then to extort from 
him a warmer acknowledgment of the God of the Hebrews. 
Their enemies were silenced by a terrible decree, and they 
themselves were promoted to higher stations in the province 
of Babylon.” 

§ 3. A third lesson, by which the King of Babylon was final- 
ly bowed in submission to Jehovah, is recorded in his own 
rescript to all the provinces of his empire."* Another dream, 
which Daniel again interpreted when the Chaldzean soothsay- 
ers had failed, warned the king that his reason should depart, . 
and he should be driven from among men to herd with the 
beast of the field, till “seven times” had passed over his 


head. The judgment came upon him at the expiration of a 
year. His enemies had been subdued on every side, his great 


works of art and power had been completed, and, as he sur- 
veyed them from the roof of his palace, he forgot God, of 
whose might he had had such proofs, and exclaimed, “Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built for the house of the 
kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honor of my 
majesty?” The words had scarcely mounted toward the 
vault of heaven, when a voice replied, “O King Nebuchadnez- 
zar, to thee it is spoken; Tur KINGDOM IS DEPARTED FROM 
THEE ;” adding the details of his exile from among men, all 


8 Ts. xliii. 2. so much trouble to expositors of Dan. 


® Nebuchadnezzar the king was as- 
tonied (Dan. iii. 24). This express- 
ive word is used by our translators in 
two other passages of Daniel (iv. 19, 
v..9), two of Job (xvii. 8, xvili. 20), 
and two others (Ezra ix. 3; Ezek. iv. 
17). 20S Dans, Wie 1 Dan. iv. 

™ This is the first example of the 
mode of reckoning which has given 


‘iel and the Apocalypse. In the case 
before us the word ‘‘times” clearly 
signifies complete revolutions of the sea- 
sons ; in one word, years. It seems 
jalways to be used for years—literal 
or symbolical—where it has a definite 
chronological meaning, the great ques. 
tion being to decide when this is the 
/ ease, ; 
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whick were fulfilled for a space of seven years. Assuredly 
Nebuchadnezzar is the grandest of all despots; but the climax 
of his grandeur is seer in his publishing the history of his own 
humiliation, in order to give glory to the most high God.” 

The seven years of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness may safely 
be placed in the last decade of his reign, B.c. 571-561; and, 
as he was again “established in his kingdom and excellent 
majesty was added to him,” a few years must be allowed 
after his recovery. The date of Ussher (s.c. 569-563) is there- 
fore quite late enough. After a reign of forty-three years he 
was succeeded, in B.c. 561, by his son Evit-mEropacu (the 
Illoarudamus of the Greek writers), whose release of Jehoia- 
chin from prison is the last event mentioned in the books of 
Kings." 

§ 4. For the twenty-three years between the accession of 
Evil-merodach and the fall of Babylon (z.c. 561-538) there is 
a gap in the Scripture history. The Book of Daniel passes 
at once to the capture of the city and the death of Belshazzar, 
who is called the son of Nebuchadnezzar ;*° but this word need 
not signify more than a direct successor. Jeremiah, whose 
prophecies of this period are almost as definite as histories, 
predicts that all nations should serve Nebuchadnezzar, and 
his son, and his son’s son, until the very time of the land 
came ;° and the Chronicles state that the Jews were servants 
to him and his sons, until the reign of the kingdom of Persia. 
Our chief secular authorities for the period, Berosus, Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias, the Canon, and Josephus, amid many discrepan. 
cies of detail, yet agree sufficiently to guide us to probable 
conclusions, with the aid (here unfortunately very scanty) of 
the inscriptions on the monuments.’’ The succession of kings 
seems to have been as follows:— 


B.C. 
561. Evi.-mEropacn, the son of Nebuchadnezzar............ccecreeececeee 
559, NERIGHISSAR, sister's husband to Evil-merodach, a usurper; perhaps 
the same as Nergal-sharezer, the Rab-mag (Chicf of the Mvgi? Jer. 
xxxix. 3, 13) 


Years of Reign. 
2 


34 


8 See the magnificent ascription of 
praise in Dan, iv. 34, 85. The king’s 
disease was that type of madness 


prudential, to thwart the inclinations 
of a madman. 42 K. xxv. 27-30. 
% Dan. v. 2,11, 13. It must be ob- 


known as Lycanthropy, in which the 
patient fancies himself a wild or do- 
mestic beast. It took the latter and 
milder type with Nebuchadnezzar: 
he did not ‘‘raven as a wolf,” but 
‘“ate grass as oxen.” His being al- 
lowed to live out of doors in squalid 
neglect must be traced to the reluc- 
tance, partly superstitious and partly 


served that the narrative part of the 
book ends with chap. vi.; the latter 
half containing the prophetic visions 
which Daniel saw under Belshazzar, 
Darius, and Cyrus. Respecting the 
jallusions to Belshazzar in vii. 1 and 
Vili. see pp. 620, 621. 

6 Jer. xxvil. 7; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20. 

17 Mr. Rawlinson’s discussion of 
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BC, Years of Reign 
556. LasorosoRcnop, his son, killed by a conspiracy, and the family of 
MEpUCMAIMeZZAT VESLOTEM, © 6 tn creel ale swt ass scree Sten eccee sens ben OF 
555. Nasonapius or Nabonedus (.\abe-nit), the Lasynetus II. of Herodo- 
tus,!8 probably the son or grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, and the last 


REIN POM BADy OW. (hast vce Se ehisteate asieletes cis's Valse deals ecole cee oe as 17 
539. (about). BrLsHazzar (DBil-shar-wzur), son of Nabonadius, becomes his 
associate in the kingdom, and governor of Babylon............-....4. 2 
538. Babylon taken by Uyrus, and governed by bis grandfather (?) Sd 
Darius Tu MEDE....... Dinos 90 In SRA OUHD Tease pu e=-onm asenae 2 
536. Death of Darius—Cyrus reigns alone—Restoration of the Jews......... 
529, Death of Cyrus, after a reign of nine years from the taking of Babylon.. 9 


§ 5. It was during the reign of Neriglissar that the great 
revolution occurred which was destined to change the fate 
of Western Asia and to act powerfully on Europe, the over- 
throw of the old dynasty in Media and the foundation of the 
Persian Empire by Cyrus tue Great. Taking the length 
assigned to the reign of Cyrus by Herodotus, twenty-nine 
years, his accession falls in Bc. 558) 

As the restorer of the Jews, and as “called by his name” 
by the prophet Isaiah, no heathen monarch fills a more impor- 
tant place in sacred history. But we must not confound his 
high destiny with his personal character. Even when God, 
by the mouth of Isaiah, says of Cyrus “he is my shepherd, to 
perform all my pleasure, ” “my anointed, whose right hand I 
have holden to subdue nations before him, ” he adds,“I have 
surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me.” The prej- 
udice raised in his favor by his appearance in the Scriptures 
has been confirmed by the choice made of him by Xenophon, 
in his romance of the “ Cyropzdia,” for the ideal model of a 
king trained up and governing on Socratic principles. But 
the “Cyrus of history is an Asiatic conqueror in an age of des- 
potic force, though a favorable specimen of his class. His his- 
tory proves that he had many of the virtues of a hero and a 
king; but if we seek further for his likeness, we must look 
rather at Zingis Khan or Timour, than at the Cyrus of the 
“ Cyropzedia.” 

Of the many conflicting versions of his history which were 
derived from the romantic stories of the Persian poets, that 
of Herodotus is the most probable and consistent. Passing 
over the fables of his exposure and preservation, we come to 
the fact in which all his historians concur,” that he dethroned 
Astyages, the last king of Media (and according to some au- 


these authorities is, upon the whole, |directly (Anad. iii. 4, §§ 8, 11). It 
satisfactory (Herod. vol. i., essay viii. ). |shonld be remembered that the Medo- 

#% The interchange of the dental Persian Empire was always regarded 
liquids N and Lis a mere dialectic va-) as one, and the united nations are con- 
riety. 19 Ts. xliv. 28-xlv. 4. | tinually called Medes, even after the 
revolution. 


20 Even Xenophon confirms it in- 
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thorities, as Herodotus, his mother’s father), and transferred 
the rule over the Medo-Persian Empire to the royal family 
of Persia. This revolution transferred the Medo-Persian Em- 
pire from an effete dynasty to a family of hardy mountain 
eers,” both being of that Aryan race which had not yet oc 
cupied a leading place in history. The capital was fixed at 
Agbatana (Ecbatana). 

§ 6. The change was naturally alarming to the three great 
monarchies of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt. The first was the 
ancient rival of the Medes in Asia Minor, where the river 
Halys had been fixed as the boundary of the two empires, 
after the great battle between Alyattes, king of Lydia, and 
Cyaxares, king of Media, which was broken off by the same 
solar eclipse that was predicted by Thales of Miletus.” 
While Astyages, or Aspadas, the successor of Cyaxares in 
Media, reigned quietly and, as it seems, weakly, Crasus 
(B.c. 568), the son of Alyattes, subdued all the independent 
nations of Asia Minor west of the river Halys (except the 
Lycians and Cilicians, who were protected by the chain of 
Taurus), and obtained that power and wealth which make 
him so conspicuous a figure in the history of Herodotus. The 
news of the revolution effected by Cyrus decided him on an 
attempt to check the growth of the Medo-Persian power.” 
While seeking encouragement from the oracles of Greece, he 
sent envoys to Amasis, king of Egypt, and to Nabonedus, 
who had just obtained the throne of Babylon, to form an alli- 
ance against Cyrus. It seems to have been at this time that 
Nabonedus constructed those great works for the defense of 
Babylon and for the inundation of the surrounding country, 
which Herodotus ascribes to an otherwise unknown Queen 
Nitocris. Meanwhile the rapid advance of Cyrus and the 
impetuosity of Croesus, who crossed the Halys, deceived, ac- 
cording to the well-known story of Herodotus, by an ambigu- 
ous oracle, brought the conflict to an issue. Crcesus was de- 
feated and shut up within the walls of Sardis. His pressing 
messages to his allies had scarcely arrived, when they were 
followed by the tidings that Sardis had been surprised and 
Croesus taken prisoner, and that Cyrus was master of his 
kingdom to the Aigean Sea.” 


*! Persia Proper, or Persis, includes | authorities have identified it with eal- 
the highlands on the N.E, of the Per- | culated eclipses in B.c. 625, 610, 602, 


sian Gulf, and585. ‘The date of B.c. 610) seems 
" This eclipse, the turning-point of| best to meet all the conditions of the 
Asiatic chronology, is unfortunately | history. *8 Herod. i. 46. 


still a subject of dispute. Different) %B.c,554,Rawlinson; but the date 


B.C. 538, Siege of Babylon. ee 


The interval of nearly fifteen years before the final conflict 
with Babylon was probably occupied by Cyrus in finishing 
the conquest of the tribes of Asia Minor, strengthening his 
power in Media, and subduing the more distant portion of 
the Babylonian Empire in Upper Assyria. Nabonedus seems 
to have remained on the defensive, completing tke great 
works around Babylon. At length Cyrus marched from Ke- 
batana, and crossed the river Gyndes by a diversion of its 
shannel, which must have prepared his engineers for their 
greater operation of the same kind on the Euphrates. Na- 
bonedus tried the fate of one battle, and, on his defeat, retired 
to Borsippa (Birs Nimrad), “the Chaldzan Benares, the city 
in which the Chaldzans had their most revered objects of 
religion, and where they cultivated their science.”** Here 
he surrendered after the capture of Babylon. Cyrus spared 
his life, and gave him a principality in Carmania, where he 
died. 

§ 7. Meanwhile the people of Babylon remained in fancied 
security behind their immense fortifications. The city form- 
ed a vast square, divided diagonally, and almost equally, by 
the Euphrates. Each side of the square was about fourteen 
miles: long.** The double walls are said to have been about 
three hundred feet high and eighty-five feet broad; dimen- 
sions which cease to be incredible when we remember that 
they were vast mounds of earth and brickwork, the remains 
of which, and others like them, are still traced by travellers. 
These walls were strengthened by two hundred and fifty 
towers, and pierced with a hundred gateways, the lintels and 
side-posts, as well as the gates themselves, being of brass. 
The river was enclosed on both banks by the quays, which 
were likewise protected by walls and brass gates. These 
walls and gates are particularly referred to in that striking 
prophecy of Jeremiah, which is almost a history of the siege.” 
The vast area of two hundred square miles, mterspersed, as 
is usual in Eastern cities, with large open spaces, gave oppor- 
tunities for growing corn, in addition to the immense supplies 
of food which had been laid up for a siege of many years.”* 


is fixed by most other authorities in|the cirenit ; each side, therefore, 120 
B.c. 546; and Cyrus is supposed to|stadin=12 geographical miles=near 
have been engaged in consolidating] ly 14 statute miles. The dimensions 
his empire before the war with Cree-| given by Ctesias are one-fourth less. 


sus. Perhaps he refers to the inner of tha 
*° Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient His-|two walls mentioned by Herodotus. 
tory, lect. xii. guider ledowliaas, 68: 


*© Herodotus gives 480 stadia as! *° Herod. i. 190. 
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The two banks of the river were connected by a stone bridge, 
about a thousand yards in length, at each end of which stood 
a royal palace. The chief was that on the east, a fortress in 
itself, surrounded by triple walls, of which the outer had a 
circuit of seven miles, the middle of four and a half, and the 
latter of two and a half miles: the middle wall was three 
hundred teet high, and its towers four hundred and twenty 
feet, and the inner one was higher still. Such statements 
may diminish our surprise at the security in which the inhab- 
itants of the city and palace lived under their reckless young 
prince, Belshazzar. 

Cyrus wasted no efforts on the impregnable defenses, but 
resolved to divert the stream of the Euphrates, and to enter 
the city by its bed. When the work was complete, Belshaz- 
zar gave him the opportunity for a surprise by that great 
feast, of which we have so graphic an account in the Book of 
Daniel.” A thousand of his lords were assembled at the 
banquet; and the prince, inflamed with wine and flattery, or- 
dered the gold and silver vessels of the temple to be brought, 
that he and his wives and concubines and courtiers might 
drink in them to the praise of their gods. At that moment 
a hand was seen writing upon the wall in the full light of 
the candelabra. Belshazzar, his joints unnerved by fear, cried 
out for the Chaldean astrologers and soothsayers to be 
brought before him, and proclaimed that the man who could 
read the writing should be invested with the insignia of roy- 
alty, and made third ruler in the kingdom.* While the hand 
moved slowly on from letter to letter, they confessed their 
inability to read the unknown characters. The king was be- 
side himself with terror, when a new personage appeared upon 
the scene. The “queen,” who addresses Belshazzar in the 
tone of authority, was probably his mother or his grandmoth- 
er, and may perbaps be the Nitocris of Herodotus. She alone 
of all the court remembered the wonders that had been re- 
vealed to Nebuchadnezzar by Daniel, who seems to have been 
deposed from his post as master of the soothsayers, By her 
advice the king sent for him, and repeated his offers of reward. 
Rejecting them with disdain, Daniel reproached Belshazzar 
for not learning from the example of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
for the crowning insult of that night against God. By this 
time the hand, which had been slowly moving over the wall, 
had completed its awful inscription :— 


Dan. vi. his own position was that of second 
*® A confirmation of the view that ruler. 
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MENE, MENF, TEKEL, UPHARSIN: 
Numbered! numbered! Weiyht! and Division (or the Persians).® 


“The days of thy kingdom are numbered and finished, 
Thou art wetghed in the balances, and fonnd wanting: 
Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians.” 


Belshazzar’s last act of sovereignty was to confer the pom. 
isea reward on Daniel. All that is added in the Scripture 
narrative is this:—“In that night was Belshazzar the king 
of the Chaldzans slain.” We learn from other sources 
that, while the city was sunk in revelry, Cyrus led his army 
along the empty bed of the Euphrates and entered by the 
’ water-gates, which it had not been thought worth while te 
secure. The soldiers fled.“ The more distant regions of thr 
vast city were taken and set on fire long before the news 
reached the palace, perhaps before Daniel had done expound- 
ing the writing on the wall. “One post ran to meet another, 
and one messenger to meet another, to show the King of 
Babylon that the city was taken at one end, and that the 
passages were stopped, and the reeds they had burnt with 
fire, and the men of war were affrighted.”* At last the ene- 
my reached the citadel, in the storm of which Belshazzar 
seems to have met the fate which so nearly befell Croesus at 
Sardis, being slain by some soldiers who did not know him 
for the king. Nabonadius, his father, was taken, as we have 
seen, at Borsippa; and thus fell the empire of Babylon, little 
more than twenty years after the height of its splendor under 
Nebuchadnezzar. Its fate furnished not only a great exam- 
ple of the fulfillment of ancient and recent prophecies, espe- 
cially those of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekicl, but also a type 
of the worldly splendor and power, the unbridled insolence, 
and the conspicuous ruin of the future oppressors of the 
Church of God, and especially of that one—whatever it be— 
which is called in the Apocalypse “Babylon the Great, Mys- 
tery of Iniquity, Mother of Harlots.” 

§ 8. Instead of following the progress of Cyrus, the sacred 
history remains with the Jews at Babylon, where we read, 
simultaneously with the death of Belshazzar, that “ Darrius 
THE Mrpian took (or received) the kingdom, being about 
sixty-two years old.” This personage is one of the enigmas 
of sacred history. Till lately it was the fashion to ider.ify 
him with the Cyaxares, whom Xenophon introduces, in the 


31 The last word has this double| *‘ Darius, the son of Ahasucrus, of the 

meaning, 2 Jer. li. 30. |seed of the Medes, which was made 
$8 Jer. li. 31, 32. king ovcr the realm of the Chalda- 
* Daniel. vy. 81. Compare ix. 1 :—|ans.” 
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“ Cyropedia,” as the son of Astyages; and great was the 
triumph in this confirmation of Scripture by so philosophic a 
writer, against the united testimony of Herodotus and all 
the other profane historians.*° But not only does the consent 
of all these historians overbear the romance of Xenophon, 
who evidently imagined the character of Cyaxares as a foil 
to the virtues of Cyrus; but their testimony is confirmed by 
Scripture. In the great prophecy of Isaiah it is Cyrus that 
takes Babylon; and even in Daniel the Persians are the con- 
querors. Darius is too old te be identified with Xenophon’s 
Cyaxares, and his father’s name is Ahaswerus,”* which has no 
aflinity with Astyages, but which is the very name of Cyawa- 
ves, the father of Astyages, This is but one of many argu- 
ments in favor of identifying Darius the Mede with Astyages 
himself. We know that Cyrus treated his dethroned prede- 
cessor with the greatest honor, which he may have carried 
so far as to yield him the outward rank of supreme king dur- 
ing his lifetime; for the Darius of Daniel certainly appears 
to exercise an authority over the whole kingdom more exten- 
sive than could have belonged to a mere governor of Baby- 
lon.** The testimony of Herodotus, and indeed of his own 
fate, to the weak character of Astyages, agrees entirely with 
the impulsive and vacillating conduct of Darius toward Dan- 
iel and his enemies. Some chronological difficulties still re- 
main; but,on the whole, it seems most probable that Cyrus 
committed the civil government, with the whole royal author- 
ity, to Astyages (Darius), while he himself was completing 
his new conquest, for a period of two years (B.C. 538-536), 
and that on the death of Darius he assumed the sole sovereign: 
ty (Bc. 536). The two years of Darius are included in the 
nine years which are assigned to Cyrus in the Babylonian 
annals (B.c. 538-529), as his real position was known to the 
scribes; while the close relations of Darius with the captive 
Jews account for their speaking of him as the king, and dat- 
ing the year of his death as the just year of Cyrus. This 


*® See Hales, Analysis of Chronol- 
ogy, vol. iv. p. 87. Josephus, who first 
made the identification, is the only 
‘ancient writer, except Xenephon, that 
‘recognizes this Cyaxares II. 

Dan. ix. 1. 
ashverosh, is the same word as the 
Sanscrit Kshatra, a king, Kshérshé in 
the Persepolitan inscriptions, with the 
Hebrew prosthetic &. Its Greek form 
is Xerxes, which Herodotus explains 


Ahasuerus, or Ach-| kings. 


by aphiog (vi. 98). Cyaxares is the 
same name with the prefix Kaz, which 
is seen also in the Persian name of 
Cyrus, Kat Khosru. In Scripture 
Ahasuerus is the name of. several 
1. The father of Darius tha 
Mede, probably Cyaxares, king of Me- 
dia (Dan. ix. 1). 2. Cambyses, son of 
Cyrus, who probably assumed the 
name (Ezra iv. 6). 3. Xerxes, Esther 
87 Dan. vi, 1. 
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was the giorious year of their own restoration to their land, 
But before opening that new page of their history, we must 
glance at the last days of Daniel and the final fate of Babylon, 

§ 9. We read that Daniel continued “even unto the first 
year of King Cyrus ;” that is, as the margin of our Bible well 
puts it, “he lived to see that glorious time of the return ot 
his people from the Babylonian captivity, though he did not 
die then.”** Again we read, “This Daniel prospered in the 
reign of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian.” 
After the death of Nebuchadnezzar, or in the dynastic contests 
which followed the reign of Evil-merodach, he seems to have 
retired into obscurity till he was called forth to interpret the 
handwriting on the wall. That proof of propketic power 
would insure him respect from the conquerors, who seem also 
to have recognized the rank conferred on him by Belshazzar. 
Shortly after the capture of Babylon we find him employed 
by the king in some commission to Susa (Shushan), one of 
the Median capitals.” When Darius made a settlement of 
the provinces, in which we trace the germ of the satrapies 
of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, Daniel was made the first 
of the three “ presidents” who were placed over the 120 
“ princes ” of the provinces. The Medo-Persian princes were 
doubly offended at being placed under a Jew by birth and 
a servant of the late dynasty. His administration was too 
faultless to give an opening to their envy; so they set one 
of those ingenious traps in which religious persecution is con- 
cealed under the guise of loyalty. Two of the grandest pict- 
ures in the Bible are, the faithful servant of Jehovah continu- 
ing his prayers thrice a day, neither diminishing their number 
nor withdrawing from his open window which looked to- 
ward Jerusalem, and the confessor calmly sitting in the den 
of lions, whose mouths God had shut, while the king, who had 
consented to his death, remains restless and fasting. It is 
superfluous to relate his deliverance from the lions, the pun- 
ishment of his enemies, and the proclamation of Darius in 
honor of Daniel’s God. 

§ 10. After this Daniel enjoyed unbroken prosperity under 
Darius and Cyrus, and doubtless had a share in advising the 
festoration of the Jews. His last vision is dated in the third 


*8 Dan. i. 21. -Compare the use of jiness.” The date in ver. 1, ‘the 
will in Ps. ex. 1, exii. 8. third year of King Belshazzar,” is ev- 

*° Dan. vi. 28. _ |idently the last unfinished year of his 

49 Dan. viii. 1,2. ‘I was at Shu-|reign. We have met with several 
shan, iz the palace ;”” comp. ver. 27, | previous examples of such a mode of 
“J yose uo and did the king's bus- |computation. 
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year of Cyrus, B.c. 534." The following is a summary of his 
visions, dreams, and prophecies : j 

i. In the second year of Nebuchadnezzar, B.c. 603." The in 
terpretation of the king’s dream of the image representing the 
four great empires, namely— 

(1.) The Golden Head: — the Assyrio- Babylonian mor: 
archy. 

(2). The Silver Breast and Arms :—the Medo-Persian Em: 

ire. 

(3.) The Brazen Belly and Thighs :— the Greco - Macedo- 
nian kingdoms, especially, after Alexander, those of Egypt 
and Syria. mh. 

(4.) The Legs of Iron, the power of Rome, bestriding the 
East and West, but broken up into a number of states, the ten 
toes, which retained some of its warlike strength (the rite 
mingled with elements of weakness (the soft potter’s clay 
which rendered the whole imperial structure unstable. 

(5.) The Stone cut without hands out of the Living Rock, 
dashing down the image, becoming a mountain and filling all 
the earth :—the Spiritual Kingdom of Christ. 

ii. In Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, about B.c.570. The inter- 
pretation of the king’s second dream concerning his mad- 
ness.“ 

iii. In the first year of Belshazzar, B.c. 540. Daniel’s 
dream of the Four Beasts, another symbol of the Four Eim- — 
pires, the ten horns of the fourth corresponding to the ten toes 
of the image ; ending with the judgment of the fourth beast 
by the “Ancient of days,” and the establishment of the king- 
dom of the Son of man. Throughout this vision, and espe- 
cially in the “ little horn” which rose up among the ten horns 
as the symbol of some blaspheming enemy of God, we meet 
with those images, common to Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
which are still involved in the obscurity of unfulfilled proph- 
ecy. 
iv. In the third year of Belshazzar, probably soon after the 
fall of Babylon, B.c. 538.*° 

The vision which Daniel saw at Shushan of a conflict be- 
tween a ram and he-goat, the symbols of the Medo-Persian 
and Macedonian powers. The peculiar character of the for- 
mer is represented by its two horns, of which the higher came 
up last. Alexander is plainly represented by the “notable 
horn” of the he-goat, and his successors by the four horns 
which replaced it. The “little horn” springing out of one of 


aU Dane 4 Danviv: 4 Dan. vii. 
* Dan. ii. “* Dan. vill. 
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the others, and representing “a king of fierce countenance 
and understanding dark sentences,” prospering, persecuting, 
and opposing the Prince of princes, till he is broken without 
aand, seems to correspond to the “ little horn” of the preced 
ing dream, and to involve similar difficulties.“ 

v. In the jirst year 07° Darius, B.c. 538." Daniel, having 
read in the prophecies of Jeremiah that God would accom- 
plish seventy years in the desolations of Jerusalem, set him- 
selfto seek God with fasting and the garb of mourning. His 
prayer and confession on this occasion forms a model of all 
such supplications. It was answered by the mission of the 
angel Gabriel, who now appears for the first time as the spe- 
cial herald of God’s purposes.** He comes. to Daniel to 
announce the beginning of the period, the close of which he 

roclaimed to Zacharias. His message constitutes the cele- 
es Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks,” the leading idea of 
which, regarded as an answer to Daniel’s prayer, seems to be 
that God would mercifully recompense his people for their 
captivity at Babylon by a new possession of their land for 
seven times that period, until the whole history of the nation 
should be crowned, and its religious institutions finished, by 
the advent and sacritice of Messiah the prince. 

We can not here enter into the minute details of the expo- 
sition. It is enough to point out that, from the final and ef- 
Jectual edict of Artaxerxes Longimanus for the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (s.c. 457) to the death of Christ (a.p. 33) was 
just four hundred and ninety years. 

vi. In the third year of Cyrus, s.c. 534. The vision of the 
Son of God to Daniel on the banks of the Hiddekel (Tigris), 
in the same glorious form in which he appeared to St. John 
in Patmos, and the prophecy that followed.” Throughout 
this prophecy both the imagery and the substance bear a close 
analogy to the Apocalypse. There can be little doubt that 
the earlier part relates to the contests between the two Greek 
kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, which disputed the mastery of 


‘6 The symbol is commonly inter- 
preted of Antiochus Epiphanes, but 
it seems to have a deeper meaning. 

DAD Tx: 

*8 Gabriel (the Man of God)is a ti- 
tle exactly descriptive of the angelic 
office, and not necessarily a proper 
name. 

“ Literally, Seventy Sevens. It 
must not be supposed that the expo- 
sition rests on the general assumption 


that a day stands for a year in the 
symbolical language of prophecy. It 
is rather a plain inference from the 
whole bearing of the prophecy, that 
the sevens spoken of are sevens of 
years ; just as the word Sabbath is 
often used for the Sabhatic year. In 
fact, the phrase seems best interpreted 
as seventy cycles of Sabbatic years== 
490 years, 
® Dan, x.-xii 
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Judea; but it is clear that at some point a transition is made 
to the final mysteries of God’s government and judgment, 
How the study of those mysteries ought to be approached, 
we learn from the prophecy itself. Daniel is bidden to “ shad — 
up the words and seal the book, even to the time of the end.” 
When that time is so near that God reveals his purposes to 
his people, as he did to Daniel from the books of Jeremiah, 
the Lamb in the midst of the throne will open the volume, 
seal by seal, and page by page, while his servants “ run to and 
fro on the earth, and knowledge shall be increased.” Then 
all conflicting guesses will cease respecting the “time and 
times and dividing of a time,” the 1290 and the 1335 days. 
“None of the wicked shall understand, but the wise shall 
understand.” Meanwhile “ Blessed is he that waiteth,” and 
blessed especially the man who is distinguished above all 
others by the assurance in God’s own word of his personal 
salvation :— 


‘“‘He only of the sons of men 
Named to be heir of glory then.” 


But, though he alone is named, all who share his faith and 
follow his piety may take the comfort of the words with 
which this most perfect of all Scripture characters is dismiss- 
ed from the scene :—“ But thou, go thy way to the end: for 
thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.”” 

§ 11. How different the end of the great city in which he 
delivered his testimony for God! Its fall was delayed for 
many years. It must have suffered greatly in its capture by 
Cyrus, and again in the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
when it was the seat of a rebellion under a person who called 
himself “Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabonadius.” But it 
remained the second city of the Persian Empire, and the 
residence of the king during the greater part of the year. 
Alexander ended his career in the city, which he had designed 
to renovate for his capital. The Seleucid kings of Syria trans- 
ferred the capital to Antioch, while they chose a more eligible 
site on the Tigris for the frontier city of Seleucia, to which 


*! Daniel xii. 13. The distinction | firstand last historic types of righteous. 
of Daniel in being named by Ezekiel | ness, before the law and under it, com- 
(xiv. 14) with Noah and Job, for his} bined with the ideal type ” (Delitzsch, 
righteousness, is an honor the more|p. 271). Some critics account for Dan- 
conspicuous from its being conferred |iel’s omission to speak of the actual 
by the inspired prophet upon a living| return of the Jews, though he dates a 
man. ‘The order of the names—| prophecy two years later (in the third 
Noah, Daniel, and Job—seems to sug-| year of Cyrus), by regarding the first 
gest the idea that they represent the ;chapter of Hera as his composition. 
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most of the inhabitants of Babylon removed The houses 
were deserted, and the walls became quarries for building- 
. materials. The site of the city was gradually swept over by 
the neglected river, while the mounds around it crumbled into 
the moat from which they were dug. “ Babylon became heaps, 
a dwelling-place for ‘dragons,’ an astonishment and a hissing, 
without an inhabitant ; 2068 fulfilling to the very letter the pro- 
phetic visions of its utter desolation, and presenting a lively 
image of the fate reserved for the mystic Babylon of later 
days. Only in our own days have those “ heaps” given up the 
monuments of the city’s grandeur, and the records from which 
we may hope to gain confirmations and illustrations of Script- 
ure history as signal as the witness borne by the ruins them- 
selves to the truth of Scripture prophecy. 

Not only the site of Babylon herself, but the whole plain 
of Babylonia, covered with the shapeless heaps under which 
' the great Chaldean cities le hidden, bears a perpetual wit- 
ness to the truth of the prophecy every word of which is a 
historic description :—“ Her cities are a desolation, a dry land, 
and a wilderness, a land wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth 
any son of man pass thereby.” “ Besides the great mound,” 
says the most distinguished investigator of the site, ‘other 
shapeless heaps of rubbish cover for many an acre the face 
of the land. The lofty banks of ancient canals fret the coun- 
try, like natural ridges of hills. Some have been long choked 
with sand; others still carry the waters of the river to dis- 
tant villages and palm-groves. On all sides fragments of 
glass, marble, pottery, and inscribed brick are mingled with 
that peculiar nitrous and blanched soil which, bred from the 
remains of ancient habitations, checks or destroys vegetation, 
and renders the site of Babylon a naked and hideous waste. 
Owls start from the scanty thickets, and the foul jackal skulks 
through the furrows.”” 


sa erall. Siem 53 Jer. li, 43. * Layard, Nin. and Bab., p. 484. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE RESTORED JEWISH NATION AND CHURCH. 


FROM THE DECREE OF CYRUS TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT CANON. B.C. 536—400 ? 


& 1, The decree of Cyrus—Moral gains of the Captivity—Cessation of idola- 
try—More spiritual worship—Germs of new declension. § 2. Numbers 
of the first caravan—The new nation composed of all the tribes—Arri- 
val at Jerusalem, and foundation of the Temple. § 3. Opposition to the 
building—Series of Persian kings—The work interrupted under the 
Pseudo-Smerdis, and resumed under Darius Hystaspis—The prophets 
Haceat and ZecHartan—Dedication of the second Temple. § 4. Ac- 
cession of Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther—The feast of 
Purim—Esther not Amestris. § 5. Artaxerxes Longimanus—Commis- 
sion of Ezra—The second caravan of returned exiles—Reformation by 
Ezra. § 6. Commission of Nenem1an—Building of the walls—Opposi- 
tion of Sanballat and Tobiah—Nehemiah’s Reformation—Completion of 
the wall—Reading of the Law by Ezra—Feast of Tabernacles—Day of 
Atonement—Covenant of the people—Peopling of Jernsalem—Dedica- 
tion of the wall. § 7. Nehemiah returns to Persia—His second com- 
mission to Jerusalem—Misconduct of the high-priest and princes— 
Nehemiah’s Second Reformation—Book of Nehemiah. § 8. Prophecy 
of Maracui. § 9. Last days of Ezra, and works ascribed to him—The 
great Synagogue—The Old Testament Canon—The cxixth Psalm. 
§ 10, Schism of the Samaritans, and their temple on Mount Gerizim, 
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§ 1. In the first year of his sole reign at Babylon (B.c. 536), 
Cyrus issued a decree for the rebuilding of the Temple, in 
the language of which we trace the advice of Daniel. We 
are not only assured that the king’s spirit was stirred up to 
this measure by God, that the word spoken by Jeremiah 
might be fulfilled, but the proclamation itself acknowledged 
the God of Israel as THE Gop, and that Hr, who had given 
Cyrus all the kingdoms of the earth, had charged him to build 
Him a house at Jerusalem, in Judah. He therefore invited 
the people of God throughout his empire to go up to the 
work, and charged those among whom they dwelt to help 
them with gold and goods and cattle. 

The response to this act of noble generosity—for such is 
its true character, whatever secondary motives may have 
been mixed up with it’—was the more easy, as the captive 
Jews had preserved their genealogies, and their patriarchal 
constitution under their princes. It is even said that they 
had a kind of ruler, called the “Mead of the Captivity,” or 
“Captain of the people ;”* but this is very doubtful. So the 
chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin, with the priests 
and Levites, whose families are enumerated by Ezra, rose up 
to the work. Their neighbors made them liberal presents, 
beside freewill offerings for the Temple; and Cyrus caused 
his treasurer Mithredath to deliver the vessels of the Temple 
which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away, 5400 in number, 
to Sheshbazzar, or ZERUBBABEL, the prince of Judah, who was 
the leader of the migration. Thus, as the Israelites had gone 
forth from the first captivity laden with the spoils of Egypt, 
so now they returned from the second enriched with the free- 
will offerings of Assyria, to be consecrated to the service of 
Jehovah.* 

But they carried back greater riches than all the treasures of 
Persia, in the moral gains of their captivity. Throughout the 
history of the monarchy we have never lost sight of the fact 
that that form of government was itself a departure from the 
will of God. The attempt to consolidate the nation violated 
the constitution of the Church. Though, on the great princi- 


? At this point we at length obtain{lon, so their restoration placed a peo- 
a sure chronological epoch, from the} ple friendly to Persia on the frontier 
united testimony of the sacred and|of Egypt. 
secular writers. 32 Esdras v.16; the Talmud. 

2 Just as the removal of the tur-| 42 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 28; Ezrai., 
bulent and rebellious Jews, always/ii.: the Ixxxvth and exxvith Psalms 
disposed to side with Egypt, was a|are referred to this occasion by their 
sound measure of policy for Baby- | opening words. 
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ple of condescension and forbearance, God made this defection 
the occasion of His new covenant with David, the inherent 
vices of the monarchy broke out into that long course of 
idolatry and worldly pride, which was cut short by the cap. 
tivities of both branches of the nation. After the captivity 
we hear no more of these forms of evil. Too scon, indeed, we 
find the commencement of other corruptions natural to fallen 
man, the spiritual pride and moral iniquity, which had utterly 
corrupted the people before the coming of Christ. But the 
seeds of those vices were as yet hidden in individual hearts, 
The people again presented, as in the wilderness, the outward 
aspect of the Church of the living God. Owing their revived 
political existence to the will of Persia, they could not at first 
establish a new monarchy; nor was the attempt ever made," 
till the usurpation of an alien—Herod the Idumzean—seemed 
to challenge their true King, the Curist, to assert His rights. 
The people seem to have learned to wait for His kingdom, and 
their political dependence gave freer scope to their religious 
organization. Religion had shared the evils of the kmgdom. 
Our admiration for the magnificence of Solomon’s Temple is 
not unmingled with a misgiving of some loss of spirituality, 
and its destruction broke through a tradition which leaned 
toward an undue reliance upon ceremonies. The second Tem- 
ple, so strikingly inferior in outward splendor,* nay, wanting 
even the visible sign of Jehovah’s presence in the Shekinah, 
became the centre of a more spiritual worship.’ While the 
great festivals, like the other Mosaic institutions, were for the 
first time punctually observed, the experience of the Captivi- 
ty, and the examples of such men as Daniel, had taught the 
people that God might be worshiped not at Jerusalem only; 
and their local meetings in the SynacoGuzs, which some sup- 
pose to have begun during the Captivity, became a regular 
institution. The Scriptures, collected into a “Canon” soon 
after the return, superseded the prophetic office; their regu- 
lar reading in the synagogues prevented that ignorance which 
had been so fatal under the monarchy; and the “scribes,” 
who devoted themselves to their exposition, shared the re- 
spect paid to the priests and Levites. Prayer, private as well 
as public, regained that supreme place in God’s worship, 
which had been usurped by rites and ceremonies. The Sade 


° The assumption of the royal title by the Asmongan princes was only 
an addition of dignity to the head of a confessedly theocratic constitution. 

° See Notes and Illustrations (A.). The Temple of Zernbbabel. 

"The return of only four out of the twenty-four courses of priests mus? 
have placetl a great eheck on pomp in the Temple-service. 
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oath, which the prophets never cease to represent as the key: 
stone both of religion and of the charities of social life, was 
firmly established, after a sharp contest with worldly selfish- 
ness. Idolatry was henceforth unknown; and the attempt 
of the Syrian kings to impose its practice adorned the Jewish 
Church with a cloud of martyrs, whose constancy confirms 
the many other proofs that the people had attained to a 
more spiritual faith, The shades of this fair picture were as 
yet in the background, and the current of the history brings 
them into prominence soon enough. They are the vices which 
our corrupt nature distills from these very virtues; spiritual 
pride, perverting the uses of God’s worship; oppression and 
immorality, excused by the privileges of God’s people. 

§ 2. The number of the people forming the first caravan, 
whom Ezra reckons, not only by their families, but by the cit- 
ies of Judah and Benjamin, and other tribes, to which they 
belonged, with the priests and Levites, amounted in all to 
42,360,° besides 7367 men-servants and maid-servants. They 
had 736 horses, 245 mules, 485 camels, and 6720 asses. These 
numbers may seem small, in contrast to the former population 
of Judea; but they are large, as compared with the enumer- 
ation given above of the several captivities. They no doubt 
included many of the Ten Tribes, for Cyrus addressed his proc- 


lamation to all the servants of God throughout the empire; 


and it was responded to, not only by the fathers of Judah and 
Benjamin, but “by all whose spirit God had raised.”’ In 
fact, though the new nation are called Jews, the distinction 
of the tribes disappears (except in their pedigrees), and sub- 
sequent jealousies are religious and local, as those against 
Samaria and Nazareth. Those, however, who undertook the 
journey were doubtless a considerable minority of the cap- 
tives, who, as directed by Jeremiah, had settled down quietly 
in the land of their captivity, built houses, and planted vine- 
yards. Some followed at a later period. Others remained 
behind, forming what was called the “ Dispersion :” and how 
numerous these were in all the provinces of the empire we 
see in the Book of Esther. 

The little band of 50,000, so few and weak in comparison of 
the host that crossed the Jordan under Joshua, were led by 
ZERUBBABEL, prince of Judah, and grandson of Jehoiachin, 
who was appointed 7trshatha, or governor of Judea."° With 


® Fizra ii. 64, 65. Ten Tribes with the returned Jews 
* Ezrai.5. On the mixture of the |see chap. xxiv. § 10. 
” Ezra iii. 63. & 
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him were associated the high-priest Jesuua,” and ten of the 
chief elders. We have no record of the journey; but the 
lxxxivth Psalm describes the triumph of their pious zeal to 
behold the house of God over all the hardships of the way” 
After visiting their desolate cities, they assembled in the 
seventh month (Tisri=Sept.—Oct.) at Jerusalem, to rebuild the 
altar and offer their first sacrifices at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Though, dreading the hostility of the surrounding nations, 
they prepared to build the Temple, hiring masons and car- 
penters with the money they had brought, and preparing pro- 
visions for the Tyrians and Sidonians, who had been com- 
manded by Cyrus to bring cedar-trees from Lebanon by sea 
to Joppa, as Hiram had done for Solomon.” 

In the second month of the following year (Jyar= Apr.—May, 
B.C. 535), the foundation of the Temple was laid with great 
solemnities, amid the sound of trumpets and the chorus of the 
sons of Asaph, “ praising and giving thanks unto Jehovah, be- 
cause he is good, for his merey endureth forever toward 
Israel.” But the shouts of the people were mingled with 
the weeping of the priests and elders who had seen the glo- 
ry of the first house, so that the cries of joy could hardly be 
distinguished from those of sorrow.” 

§ 3. The work was not long permitted to proceed in quiet. 
The descendants of the Cuthzean colonists whom Esar-haddon 
had settled in Samaria, and whose strange mixture of idola- 
try with the worship of Jehovah has already been related, 
were net slow to claim affinity with a people so favored by 
Cyrus. Their request to join in building the Temple was 
indignantly rejected by the Jews, who regarded them as 
idolaters and “adversaries ;” and they used all their efforts 
to earn the latter title. By hired influence at the court, as 
well as by their opposition on the spot, the building of the 
‘Temple was hindered till the reign of Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes. The narrative of these transactions is somewhat per- 
plexed by the different opinions held respecting the Persian 
kings whose names are mentioned in the books of Ezra, Es 
ther, and Nehemiah. The following table exhibits the sue 
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cession of these kings by their ordinary Greek names, with 
the names which most probably correspond to them in Script- 
ure." 
Beginning of each reign, B.C. 
1, Cyaxares, king of Media......... Seraatars ST ae ee ene By Sade PR co cece God 
Ahasuerus; Dan. ix. 1. 
MASTTAGHSyIisison, lndh King Of Median. st'sjaj,aiescved arate ae «leierd} ste of siete siare earavwialeietare EM 


Darius the Mede. 
3. Cyrus, son of his daughter and Cambyses, a Persian noble, founder of the Per- 


to 


ADDERS Ean nage ae oc 20d Gut, COSCO BED RO OnCOT Gad de ODE Seno Oe: cannon . 559 
Cyrus begins to reign at Babylon................- Rats eceictste a ereetotnsie eaters Jan. 5, 538 
4, CamBysEs, his son.....-...... Paes clbblele saints Bee Seats seldea cena cea ase Jan. 8, 529 


Ahasuerus: Ezra iv. 6,16 
5. Gomares, a Magian usurper (about Jan. 1), who personated Smerdis, the younger 
BOM of Cyruss: (Reigns Sever MONths)/ 16 fe.r cisisieys » wivieie el cevie st/e.nle le s elales\o © «sleleie 522 
Artaxerxes: zara iv. T, etc. 
6. Dartus, the son of Hystaspes. A Persian noble, raised to the throne on the over- 


PRvO Wor GOMEteScnies-<cotaepeipod neo tacts Stacks = sie anmea tenes opiec ON. 1. b2e 
Darius: Ezra iv. 5, 24, v., vi. 
TE XBRENS PMIEIBOD See ielarcle saieice eee be sae eles ne Hantigs Ssctrria SsAtiotis 4 Dec. 23, 486 
Ahasuerus: Esther. 
Sp ARTAXEEXES MONGIMANUS, 11S BOM... ccs slecs vcce sos victisise cds cceiee cc sce Dee. 7, 465 
Artacerxes: Wzra-vii., Nehemiah .......00.-0ceee. ees End of his reign, Dee. 17, 423 


The subsequent kings, Xerxes II. (Sogdianus), Dazius IL. 
(Nothus), Artaxerxes I, (Mnemon), Artaxerxes HI. (Ochus), 
and Darius II. (Codomannus), are not named in Scripture. 

Cyrus does not seem to have wavered in his Jewish poli- 
cy, but his wars in Asia will account for the impediments 
permitted to delay the building of the Temple during the re- 
mainder of his reign. 

His son, Cambyses, was too much occupied with his one 
great enterprise against Egypt to take any notice of the let- 
ter of accusation against the Jews which the “adversaries ” 
sent to him at the beginning of his reign, B.c. 529."7 

They were more successful with the usurper Gomates, to 
whom they artfully suggested a search in the records of the 
kingdom, to prove that Jerusalem had been destroyed for its 
continual rebellions. The answer was a rescript bidding the 
work to cease, armed with which, the officers of Samaria, 
Rehum, Shimshai, and their companions went up to Jerusa- 
lem, and put an end for the time to the building of the Tem- 
ple, Bc. 522.7° 

The restoration of order under Darius, the son of Hystas- 


% The dates of those of Clinton, #.| 7%’ Ezra iy. 6. Cambyses, who was 
H., vol. ii. 312. named after his grandfather, would 
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pes, was the signal for new hopes and efforts. In the second 
year of his reign (B.c. 520), the prophets Haeaar and Zucua- 
RIAH, the son of Iddo, commenced the exhortations and prom: 
ises, mingled with reproofs and warnings, which we read in 
their books.’® The rebuilding of the Temple was resumed 
by Zerubbabel and Jeshua, who appear in the prophecies of 
Zechariah as types of the great Prince and Priest of the ap- 

roaching reign of holiness. They had to deal, not with ma- 
Sesant adversaries, but with the just authorities of a settled 
government. Being called to account for their conduct by 
Tatnai, the Persian governor west of the Euphrates, they ap- 
pealed to the edict of Cyrus, which was found among the 
records at Ecbatana, and the discovery brought a new edict 
from Darius, not only permitting the work, but bidding his 
officers to aid them with supplies, and threatening all who 
hindered them with the severest penalties. So the work 
went on and prospered, under the constant encouragement 
of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah; and the house was 
finished on the third of the twelfth month (Adar=Feb.—March) 
in the sixth year of Darius (B.c. 515), twenty-one years after 
its commencement. * 

The Feast of Dedication was kept with great joy. Besides 
the 700 victims offered for a burnt-offering, twelve goats 
were offered for a sin-offering “for all Israel,’ one for each 
tribe—a decisive proof that the returned “children of the 
captivity ” regarded themselves as the representatives of all 
Israel. The courses of the priests and Levites were set in 
order, according to the law of Moses and the institutions of 
David. It was found that only four of the original courses 
of priests were represented; but, by the division of each 
into six, the number of twenty-four was restored, and the old 
names were adopted. The solemnities were concluded by 
the keeping of the Passover on the fourteenth day of the first 
month and of the seven days of the unleavened bread.” 

§ 4. In Bc. 486 Darius was succeeded by XeRxxEs, whose 
repulse from Greece fills so memorable a page in the history 
of Europe, but whose place in the annals of the Jews depends 
on his identification with the Ahasuerus of the Book of Es- 
ther. The story of the offense given to the king by the 
haughty Queen Vashti, which led to her divorce, and to the 
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choice of the Jewess, Hadassah, or Esther,” as his consort, 
four years afterward; the spite of Haman the Agagite, be- 
cause Mordecai, the guardian of Esther, refused to do him rev- 
erence, and his plot to destroy all the Jews throughout the 
127 provinces of the empire on one day ; the self-devotion of 
Esther for her people ; the rewards heaped on Mordecai for 
his ancient services to the kingdom, and the hanging of Ha- . 
man on the gallows he had built for the hated Jews; the per- 
mission to the Jews to defend themselves, and the consequent 
slaughter of 75,000 of their enemies on the thirteenth of Adar 
Feb.—March), besides 800 slain at the palace of Shushan 
Susa) on that and the following day; and the appointment 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar, on which they rested 
from slaying their enemies, for the great Feast of Purim .” 
all these incidents are familiar to us in the beautiful narra- 
tive of the Book of Esther ; and no scene of Scripture his- 
tory is more often applied to a spiritual use, than her bold 
venture into the presence of the “ king of kings,””* and his 
reaching out to her the golden sceptre as the sign of grace 
(B.c. 474). 

A natural reluctance to identify this noble woman with 
Xerxes’s cruel wife Amestris, whose name bears some resem- 
blance to Esther, is the chief objection to the identification 
of Ahasuerus with Xerxes. But the former hypothesis is 
quite unfounded, as will presently appear. The description 
of the Persian Empire as containing 127 provinces, and reach- 
ing from India to Ethiopia,“ can apply to no reign before 
that of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who is therefore taken 
by Ussher and others for Ahasuerus. But Darius is a genu- 
ine royal name, as distinct from Ahaswerus as his character is 
from the capricious tyrant of the Book of Esther, and his 
two wives were the daughters of Cyrus and Otanes. Others 
fix on Artaxerxes Mnemon, whose name is, like Xerxes, the 
equivalent of Ahasuerus. But this hypothesis is negatived 
by the relations of Artaxerxes to the Jews, to whom he is- 
sues a favorable decree in the seventh year of his reign, 
while Ahasuerus, in his twelfth year, is so ignorant of the 
character of the nation as to be imposed upon by the calum- 
nies of Haman; nor does the character of the latter agree with 
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that of Artaxerxes. Any later king is out of the question, 
Being thus brought back to Xerxes, whose name is the Greek 
form of Ahasuerus, it only remains to compare the dates of 
the Book of Esther with the history of his reign, the leading 
events of which are, his accession ia B.c. 486 (Dec. 23),” his 
expedition to Greece in his sixth year, B.c. 480, and his death 
at the end of his twenty-first year, B.c. 465 (Dec.17). Now 
the great feast of Ahasuerus, at which Vashti refused to ap 
pear, was in the third year of his reign, B.c. 483,” the very 
year in which Xerxes held a great assembly to arrange the 
Grecian war, and his marriage with Esther was in his seventh 
year, B.c. 479,” the year after the expedition to Greece, when 
Xerxes might naturally seek in his harem some consolation 
for his repulse. But Amestris, who was the daughter of 
Otanes, the uncle of Xerxes, had been his wife long before 
the expedition to Greece, in which her sons were old enough 
to accompany him, and the eldest of them, Darius, married 
at the very time of his father’s marriage to Esther.” For all 
these reasons Esther can not be Amestris; and, considering 
the polygamy of the Persian kings, it is not surprising that 
Herodotus should mention only two of the wives of Xerxes, 
and the Book of Esther two others. The affairs of Xerxes 
after his flight from Greece are only noticed by the Greek 
historians as they affect the Hellenic race.” 

§ 5. These events at the court, and the elevation of Mor- 
decai to the post of prime minister, must have had a favora- 
ble influence on the affairs of the restored Jews; but we have 
no further details of their history till Ezra appears upon the 
scene, inthe seventh year of Artaxerxes 1 (Longimanus), B.c. 
458, Ezra occupies a place toward the end of the history of 
the Old Covenant, resembling in many respects that of Moses 
at the beginning. He was a priest descended from the line 
of the later high-priests, His father Seraiah* was the grand: 
son of Hilkiah, high-priest in the reign of Josiah. Ezra was 
especially distinguished for his knowledge of the Scriptures, 
“a ready scribe in the law of Moses.” Living at Babylon, 
he gained the favor of Artaxerxes, and obtained from him a 
commission to go up to Jerusalem. The restored Jews had 


* Clinton, F. H., vol. ii. p. 312. | Grecian war would very well account 
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already fallen into great declension, and Ezra’s study in God’s 
law had stirred him up to a work of reformation; “ For Ezra 
had prepared his heart to seek the law of Jehovah, and to 
do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” Livery 
step he takes is marked by some devout acknowledgment 
of the help of God “according to the good hand of his God 
upon him.”* 

The king’s commission invited all the Israelites and priests 
and Levites in the whole empire who so wished to go with 
Ezra, who was sent by the king and his seven councilors te 
inquire concerning Judah and Jerusalem; bearing offerings 
from the king and his councilors and freewill-offerings from 
the people, to buy sacrifices and to decorate the Temple, be- 
sides vessels for its service. All the treasures beyond the 
Euphrates were commanded to supply his wants, and the 
priests and ministers of the temple were exempted from tax- 
ation. Ezra was commanded to appoint and instruct magis- 
trates and judges over the people beyond the river, with au- 
thority to punish, even to death, all who broke the law of 
God and the king.** 

Ezra set out from Babylon with his companions, to the num- 
ber of six thousand, including many children, on the first day 
of the first month (end of March, B.c. 458). The journey oc- 
cupied exactly four months, including a halt for three days 
at Ahava,*’ where he collected his caravan, and obtained an 
accession of two hundred and twenty Nethinim from Iddo, 
the chief of the Levites at Casiphia. Ashamed to ask a guard 
from the king, whom he had assured of God’s power to pro- 
tect them, Ezra kept a fast at Ahava to pray for a prosperous 
journey ; and this second caravan arrived safe at Jerusalem 
on the first day of the fifth month (end of July, B.c. 458). 
After resting three days the treasure and vessels were deliv- 
ered to the priests, burnt sacrifices were offered by the re« 
turned exiles, and the king’s commissions were delivered to 
all the satraps west of the Euphrates.*’ 

On applying himself to the work of reformation, Ezra found 
the people already infected with the evil that had proved the 
root of all former mischief, intermarriage with the idolatrous 
nations around them. His first care was to impress them 


33 Ezra vii. 10. jurisdiction as wide as the kingdom 
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with the enormity of the sin. The example of his public 
mourning and prayer led some of the chief persons to come 
forward, and at their suggestion the whole people were sum- 
moned to Jerusalem on penalty of forfeiture and expulsion 
from the congregation. They assembled on the twentieth 
day of the ninth month (December, B.c. 458) amid a storm of 
rain, and, having confessed their sin, they proceeded to the 
remedy with order and deliberation. All the strange wives 
were put away, including even those who had borne chil- 
dren, by the beginning of the new year (end of March, s.c. 
457).°° At this point the account of Ezra’s proceedings ends 
abruptly with the book that bears his name, and he does 
not appear again till thirteen years later, as the associate of 
Nehemiah.*” To the period of Ezra’s reform should proba- 
bly be referred the later prophecies of Zechariah, which relate 
to the declension, rejection, and ultimate restoration of the 
Jews, and to the glories of the kingdom of Christ.“ 

§ 6. In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (B.c, 445) griey- 
ous tidings from Jerusalem reached the royal winter resi- 
dence at Shushan. Whether Ezra had returned after execu- 
ting his commission, or whether the instability of the Jews 
and the malice of their enemies had been too much for him, 
things were in a worse state than at any time since the Cap- 
tivity. The people of Judea were in affliction and reproach, 
the wall of Jerusalem was still broken down and the gates 
burned, as they had been left by Nebuchadnezzar. This 
news was brought by Hanani and other Jews of Juda to Nr- 
HEMIAH, the son of Hachaliah, who appears to have belonged 
to the tribe of Judah, and who held the office of cup-bearer to 
«Artaxerxes. Overwhelmed with the tidings, he fasted, and 
prayed God to incline the king’s heart to grant his desire to 
help his brethren.” At the end of four months (Chisleu to 
Nisan, November to March, B.c. 444) an opportunity offered 
itself, on the king’s observing his cup-bearer’s sadness. Ne- 
hemiah explained its cause, and obtained leave of absence for a 
fixed time, with letters to the governors west of Euphrates to 
aid his journey, and to Asaph, the keeper of the king’s forest, 
to supply him with timber. Already, before his arrival at Je- 
rusalem, he became aware of the hostility of Sanballat the 
Horonite, and Tobiah the Ammonite, but he only resolved te 
do his work with the greater speed. After the usual tree 
days of rest or purification he took a private view of the city 
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by night, and then summoned the rulers to the work.” Led 
on by the high-priest Eliashib, all of them, except the nobles 
of the Tekoites, labored heart and hand at their regularly ap- 
pointed stations. The wall soon rose, and the gateways were 
rebuilt. 

But now Sanballat and Tobiah, who had at first scorned the 
idea of the feeble Jews fortifying their city, and had mocked 
at their wall as too weak for a fence against jackals, became 
seriously alarmed. A conspiracy was formed of the Arabians 
and Ammonites and the Philistines of Ashdod, for an attack 
upon Jerusalem before the fortification was complete. Warn- 
ed by the Jews who dwelt among them, Nehemiah called 
the people to arms behind the half-finished bulwarks. This 
attitude of resistance disconcerted the plot; but henceforth 
half of the people remained under arms, while the other half 
labored at the work, girded with their swords. Nehemiah 
kept a trumpeter always by his side to sound the alarm, and 
neither he nor his guard put off their clothes except for wash- 
ing. 

‘Amid all this anxiety, he found time for internal reform 
The unsettled state of the nation, and the pressure of the 
king’s tribute, had reduced the poorer citizens to destitution. 
They had mortgaged their lands and vineyards to their breth- 
ren, who moreover exacted usury from them contrary to 
the law, and many of them were sinking, with their families, 
into slavery through their debts. Ina solemn assembly Ne- 
hemiah rebuked the unmerciful creditors and usurers, and 
bound them by an oath to release the persons and lands of 
their debtors. He himself set the example of disinterested- 
ness ; keeping a table for one hundred and fifty Jews, be- 
sides any who returned from exile from time to time, and yet 
declining to draw the allowance which had been paid to pre- 
vious governors, during the whole twelve years of his rule (3.c 
445-433). ; 

When Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem saw that the walls 
were finished, the breaches repaired, and that only the gates 
remained to be hung, they began new plots. Unhappily they 
were aided by a party of the nobles of Judah, turbulent and 
rebellious as ever, with whom Tobiah and his son Johanan 
were connected by family alliances. Their scheme was to 
frighten Nehemiah with a charge of suspected treason. Hav: 
- ing failed to entrap him by the proposal of a conference, they 
wrote to him four times, and the fifth time they sent an open 
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letter, that the charge might be made public, declaring that 
it was reported among the heathen nations round about that 
the Jews intended to rebel, and that Nehemiah was fortify: 
ing the city with the intention of making himselfking. They 
charged him with appointing prophets to preach the news, 
“There is a king in Judah,” and threatened to report the 
whole matterto the king unless Nehemiah would grant them 
a conference. The prophet Shemaiah was hired to frighten 
Nehemiah into a step for his own protection, which would 
have amounted to an act of treason, He contented himself 
with an indignant denial of the charge made in the letters, 
and with appealing to the judgment of God against Shemaiah, 
the prophetess Noadiah, and the others who tried to fright: 
en him.“ 

The walls being finished and the gates hung, and the por. 
ters and singers and Levites appointed to their stations, Ne- 
hemiah committed the charge of the city to his brother Ha- 
nani and to Hananiah, the ruler of the palace. The gates 
were kept barred till the sun was hot, and the people were 
arranged in watches. Such care was the more needful, av 
the city was still much too large for its inhabitants, and few 
houses were yet built. By the seventh month (Tisri=Sep- 
tember—October, B.c. 444), that is, the beginning of the civil 
new year, the people were settled in their city, and Nehe- 
miah had completed the register of their genealogies.” 

The ensuing month, the one especially allotted by Moses to 
joyful religious celebrations, was celebrated as an inaugura: 
tion of the people into their new life. Ifnot according to the 
calendar “the year of release,” in which the law was to be 
read before all the people, it well deserved that title in their 
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annals. Now, for the first time since the decree of Cyrus 
for their return, they could meet to worship God under the 
protection of their ramparts, with their new liberties, nay, 
their very existence as a nation, no longer at the mercy of their 
inveterate enemies. On the first day of the month the peo- 
ple were gathered as one man in the street before the water- 
gate, and Ezra again appears among them. At their desire 
he produced the Book of the Law, and having opened it amid 
marks of the deepest reverence from all the people, he read 
it to an audience wrapped in attention from morning to mid- 
day. The manner of reading was this: Ezra stood on a pul- 
pit," with six Scribes or Levites on his right hand and seven 
on his left, who seem to have relieved him in the reading; 
for it 1s said, “they read in the book in the law of God distinet- 
ha Bhd) 
orks people stood in their ranks in front of the pulpit; and 
among them were thirteen other ministers, who, with the as- 
sistance of the Levites, “caused the people to understand the 
law.” There can be little doubt that this phrase refers to a 
translation of what. Ezra read in Hebrew into the mixed 
Chaldee dialect, which had become the vernacular tongue 
during the Captivity. The book which was thus read was 
probably not merely the Pentateuch, but the whole body of 
sacred writings, which had been collected into one volume 
by the care of Ezra, the first great Scribe, and which formed 
in substance what we call the Boox or THE OLp CovENant.” 
The reading produced an impression like that made on 
Josiah. All the people wept at what they heard ; not only, 
we may well believe, with regret at the past glories of their 
nation, but at the recital of the sins for which that glory had 
departed, not unmixed with a penitent consciousness of their 
own guilt. But Nehemiah (who is now first mentioned in 
the transaction), supported by Ezra and the Levites, bade 
them cease their sorrow, and go home to “ eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions to those for whom noth- 
ing was prepared, for the day was holy to Jehovah.” The 
people went away to make great mirth, because they under- 
stood the words that were declared unto them. When the 
reading was resumed on the following day, they came to the 
institution of the Feast of Tabernacles in this very month of 
Tisri. Their excited minds caught the signal for fresh re 
joicing in Jehovah. They went forth into the mount to fetch 
*® Heb. A tower of wood. recitative, in which the thirteen ac 
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branches of olive, and pine, and myrtle, and palm, and thick 
trees, and made booths on the roofs and in the courts of their 
houses, in the Temple court and along the streets to the city 
gates. Such a Feast of Tabernacles had not been kept since 
the days of Joshua. The reading of the law was continued 
for all the seven days of the feast, and the eighth was a sol- 
emn assembly, as Moses had commanded.” 

After the burst of joy for God’s mercy in restoring them, 
they turned to the solemn duty of humiliation and repentance 
for their sins. The Day of Atonement ought to have been 
kept on the tenth of this month.” It had probably been 
passed over, as requiring more solemn preparation and a more 
orderly arrangerient of the Temple-service than was yet pos: 
sible. In its place a fast was held two days after the Feast 
of Tabernacles, on the 24th day of Tisri. All who were of 
the seed of Israel, carefully separating themselves from the 
strangers, appeared in the deepest mourning, clad in sack- 
cloth, and with earth upon their heads. The day seems to 
have been divided into four equal parts, only broken by the 
intervals necessary for refreshment. The first three hours 
were devoted to the reading of the law. The morning sac- 
rifice fitly introduced the second quarter, which was spent in 
silent confession and prayer. When the hour of noon was 
past, the Levites, arranged on the steps of the Temple porch, 
or on a scaffold erected for the purpose, called upon the people 
to stand up and bless Jehovah. Then ina solemn hymn, the 
epitome of which is a fit model for all such services, they re- 
cited God’s mercies from the first call of Abram ; they con- 
fessed the sins of their forefathers, and God’s forbearance in 
»unishing without utterly consuming them: and they ac- 
knowledged his justice in their present state of humiliation 
and great distress, as servants to the kings set over them 
for their sins, to whom their land yielded its increase, and 
who had dominion over their bodies and cattle at their pleas- 
ure. Submissive to God’s will, they ended by making a new 
covenant with Him; and before the sun set, it was recorded 
‘in writing, and sealed by the princes, priests, and Levites, 
whose names are recorded by Nehemiah, while the rest of 
the people bound themselves by a curse and an oath to walk 
in the law which God had given by Moses. The chief points 
of this covenant were: To make no intermarriages with the 
heathen; to abstain from traffic on the Sabbath, and to keep 
the sabbatic year, with its release of all debts; to pay a year 
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ly tax of a third of a shekel for the services of the sanctuary, 
which are carefully enumerated ; to offer the first-fruits and 
first-born, and the tithes due to the Levites and the priests ; 
and, in one final word, “‘ We will not forsake the house of our 
God.”* To most points of this covenant they remained faith- 
ful in the letter. The sins of the Jewish nation took hence- 
forth a direction altogether different from the open rebellion 
and apostasy of their fathers. The more scrupulous their ob- 
servance of the law, the more did they make it void by their 
traditions and pervert it to serve their selfishness. 

Before the people departed to their homes, it was necessa- 
ry to decide who of them should fix their abode at Jerusa- 
lem, which would have been left almost without inhabitants, 
had all taken up their residence on their old family allotments 
about the several cities and villages. It is a striking proof 
of the attachment of the Jews to their patrimonial posses- 
sions, that the safer residence behind the walls of Jerusalem 
should not have been the object of competition. But it was 
regarded as a sacrifice to live there; “And the people bless- 
ed all the men that willingly offered themselves to dwell at 
Jerusalem. The rulers took up their abode in the capital: 
and for the rest every tenth man was chosen by lot to live 
there.” The language of Nehemiah would almost seem to 
imply that those of the people who belonged to Jsrael (the 
Ten Tribes) had their possessions assigned in the cities of 
Judah, and that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were taken from 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The priests and Levites 
were divided in due proportions between the city and the 
country.” 

On the completion of all these arrangements a great festi- 
val was held for the Dedication of the Wall of Jerusalem. 
The priests and Levites, called together from all the cities of 
Judah, purified the walls and the people. The rulers were 
divided into two parts, which went round the walls in pro- 
cession to the right and to the left, the one headed by Ezra 
and the other by Nehemiah, each with his train of priests 
and Levites, blowing the trumpets and singing thanks to God. 
The day was crowned with great sacrifices, and their shouts 
of joy sounded from the rock of Zion far and wide over the 
hills of Judah.*° The only remaining records of Nehemiah’s 
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twelve years’ government relate to the provision made for 
the priests and Levites and singers,” and the separation of 
the Ammonites and Moabites from the congregation, accord- 
ing to the sentence pronounced on them by Moses **—another 
indication of the reconstitution of the Church of Jehovah. 

7. In the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
B.c. 433, Nehemiah returned to the Persian court. After an 
interval, of what length we know not,” he obtained the king’s 
permission to go and visit Jerusalem again, in order to reform 
serious abuses which had grown up through the weakness of 
the high-priest Eliashib and the rapacity of the princes. The 
former had not only yielded the claims of Tobiah, which Ne- 
hemiah had so firmly resisted. while his grandson had mar- 
ried a daughter of the other adversary, Sanballat,” but Eli- 
ashib had also prepared for Tobiah a large chamber in the 
court of the Temple, which had been used as a store-house 
for the sacred vessels, the meat-offerings, and frankincense, 
and the tithes of corn, wine, and oil for the Levites, all of 
which had been removed to make room for the furniture of 
Tobiah. Nehemiah cleared out the furniture, and caused the 
chambers of the Temple to be purified, and restored to thez 
uses." The Levites, defrauded of their tithes, had betaken 
themselves to the Levitical cities, so that the Temple was 
deserted. Nehemiah gathered them together again, com- 
pelled the rulers to do them justice, and the people to bring 
the tithes, and appointed faithful treasurers.” He most indig- 
nantly reproved the nobles for the profanation of the Sabbath, 
as the sin which had brought the wrath of God upon their 
fathers. In the cities of Judah wine-presses were trodden on 
the holy day, and the gates of Jerusalem were crowded with 
Tyrian and other merchants, who carried in the supplies of 
luxury for a great city.“* Nehemiah had the city gates shut 
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from dusk till the end of the Sabbath, and guarded by his 
servants. At first the merchants pitched their tents round 
the wall; but Nehemiah called the Levites to guard the 
gates, and the Sabbath trading was abolished. His last re- 
form dealt with the old evil of the mixed marriages, which 
had again been contracted with women of Ammon, Moab, 
and Ashdod to such an extent that children were heard talk- 
ing ina dialect half Jewish and half in the language of Ash- 
dod.“ By the most energetic measures, Nehemiah exacted 
an oath of the offenders to abstain from all such alliances; 
and he expelled from the priesthood a son of Joiada, the son 
of the. high-priest Eliashib, for his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Sanballat the Horonite.” 

Nehemiah’s narrative of these reforms is interspersed with 
the frequent appeal, ‘ Remember me, O my God, for good, and 
spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy; wipe not 
out my good deeds that I have done for the house of my God, 
and for the observances thereof.” His prayer has been an- 
swered ever since in the preservation of his book as a part 
of Holy Scripture:—the record of pure religious zeal, tem- 
pered with that prudence which is one of the highest duties 
of a governor, of unbending fidelity and self-denying liberali- 
_ ty, all for the glory and in the fear of God." 

§ 8. We have no further information of Nehemiah’s life; 
and, before returning to the important but uncertain ques- 
tions relating to Ezra, a few words must be said of the Proph- 
et, whose book ends the Scriptures of the Old Covenant, and 
who is thence called by the Jews “the seal of the prophets.” 
Matracui (the angel or messenger of Jehovah), closes the 
canon of the Jewish Scriptures with words rendered doubly 
impressive by our entire ignorance of his personal history. 
Like the first prophet of the New Covenant, whose preaching 
is an echo of his warnings, he is simply “ the voice of one ery: 


"4 Neh. xiii. 23, 24. We can not 
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°" His only infirmity seems to have 
been a hasty temper when provoked 
by iniquity, Neh. xiii. 25. ‘‘I con- 
tended with them, and reviled them, 
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and smote certain of them, and pluct- 
ed off their hair.” This is said to 
have been the one fault of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who once dragged a ma- 
rauder from the ranks by the hair of 
his head and ordered him for execu- 
tion, saying, ‘‘It is better that I 
should punish thee, than that God 
should punish thee and me and all 
of us on thy account.” 

°° Contracted from Malachiah, like 
Abi from Abijah. 
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ing in the wilderness,” and preaching repentance from flagrant 
sin as the one indispensable preliminary to the reception of 
the expected Messiah, In this view his prophecy links the Old 
Covenant with the New; and the connection 1s made closer 
by his prediction of the coming of John the Baptist, as the 
Elijah of the new dispensation, and the forerunner of the An- 
gel-Jehovah, the messenger of the Covenant.” Already was 
the Jewish Church groaning under the dissolution of the first 
and most sacred bonds of social life; and the new Elijah was 
needed to “turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers,” lest the expected 
Messiah should come only “ to smite the earth with a curse.” 
We have only to read the prophet’s denunciation of rulers, 
priests, and people, to see that he is describing present evils, 
and not merely predicting some future declension. These de- 
scriptions serve to fix the date of the prophecy. They agree 
so exactly with the state of things which Nehemiah found on 
the occasion of his last visit to Jerusalem, that the prophecy 
may be safely referred either to that period, or to a second 
declension, which-soon followed the reforms of Nehemiah. 
The latter is the more probable ; for had Malachi labored, as 
some have suggested, in conjunction with Nehemiah, in the 
same way in which Isaiah supported the reforms of Hezekiah, 
Nehemiah would surely have referred to him,as he does to 
the snares of the false prophets and to the support of Ezra, 
and as Ezra himself mentions Haggai and Zechariah. In any 
case, the date of Malachi falls before the end of this century 
(z.c, 400); and it is not at all impossible that Ezra, if he was 
really the author of the Scripture Canon, may have lived long 
enough to include in it the Book of Malachi as well as that 
of Nehemiah. 

§ 9. It is disappointing to confess that the question just 
started must be left without a satisfactory solution. Certain 
it is that we can not implicitly follow the Jewish traditions, 
either about Ezra’s personal history or about his Biblical la- 
bors. Josephus, whose positive statements are too often 
adopted without inquiry, would have been generally believed 
when he says that Ezra died an old man,” and was buried 
magniticently at Jerusalem, had he not placed his death be- 
fore the government of Nehemiah!” Another very preva: 
lent tradition places his death in Persia, some even going so 
far as to name the place where he died on his return from 
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Jerusalem to the court of Artaxerxes, and where his sepulchre 
might be seen.” ' 

The works ascribed to him by Jewish tradition were: The 
foundation of the “ Great Synagogue” of 120 members, the 
very mention of whose names proves the more than doubtful 
authenticity of the institution ;* the establishment of Syna- 
gogues ; the authorship of the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and Esther; and the collection, editing, and arrange 
ment of the whole Jewish Scriptures in one“ Canon,” under the 
threefold division of the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha.” In performing this work, he is assumed to have add. 
ed those passages which can not have been written by the 
authors whose names the books bear; such as the allusion to 
kings of Israel in Gen. xxxvi. 31; the account of the death and 
burial of Moses in the last chapter of Deuteronomy; and the 
many references to the state of things “at this day.” He is 
also said to have introduced the Chaldee character (in which 
Hebrew is still written) in place of the old Hebrew character 
which is retained in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and to have 
added the vowel points (handed down by tradition from 
Moses), the divisions of the Peswkim, or verses, and the emen- 
dations of the Kert. Many of these details are the mere ex- 
pressions of a desire, natural in those who seek for the au- 
thority of Scripture rather in the structure of the whole book 
than in the vitality of its every member, to place under the 
sanction of one great name the changes which must have been 
made on many different occasions. But the main question is, 
whether the present Canon of the Old Testament was, in sub- 
stance, the work of Ezra. It must be remembered that such 
a work involved much more than the collection into one vol- 
ume of books already existing in a separate form; it included 
the selection from the whole number of those which bore, and 
were to bear forever, the stamp of divine authority: for no 
one imagines that the Scriptures of the Old Testament form 
a complete collection of the ancient Hebrew literature. That 
such a work, having such authority, had been completed be- 
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fore the Christian era, is clear from the allusions to the Holy 
Scriptures in the New Testament; and it was most probably 
accomplished during the Persian domination, which ended 
B.C. 323. There is every reason for its having been perform- 
ed at as early a period as possible. Ezra’s care to make the 
people well acquainted with the word of God is as conspicu- 
ous as his own knowledge of it. No man could be more qual- 
ified, as no time could be more fit, for a work which was most 
needful to establish the people in their faith. That the work 
must have been performed by am inspired man, is an axiom 
lying at the foundation of the whole question, unless we be- 
lieve, on the one hand, that the Church is endowed in every 
age with power to decide what Scriptures are canonical, or 
unless, on the other hand, we give up a canon, in the proper 
sense of the word, and reduce the authority of Scripture to 
that which literary criticism can establish for its separate 
books. On this ground, none but Ezra can be the author of 
the Canon; for no one has ever thought of ascribing the work 
to Nehemiah, the civil governor and man of action; and the 
only claim made for Malachi is the addition of his own propb- 
ecy to the Canon already framed by Ezra, and even this sup- 
position we have seen to be unnecessary, as Ezra may have 
been the survivor. The attempt to ascribe the work to some 
unknown inspired person later than Malachi is an example of 
the argumentum ab ignorantid, which has no weight against 
the evidence of what is known. 

It is generally supposed that, in connection with the work 
of completing the Canon, Ezra composed or collected that 
wonderful series of meditations on the worth and power of 
the Word of God which are contained in the cxixth Psalm. 
The whole tenor of that Psalm is a powerful argument for 
the existence of a Canon of Scripture at the time of its com- 
position. Some also ascribe the first Psalm to Ezra. 

§ 10. While the restored Jews were thus completing the 
fabric of their religion, the irregular worship of the Samari- 
tans assumed the form of an organized schism by the erection 
of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. The circumstances un- 
der which this happened are so obscured by Josephus with fab- 
ulous details and chronological inconsistencies, that we can 
depend on him for little more than the existence of such a 
temple, a fact of which we have ample confirmatory evidence. 
He transposes to the reign of Darius Codomannus, the last 
king of Persia, transactions which seem to have arisen out of 
those recorded in the Book of Nehemiah. We have seen that 
the ruler’s last act of reform was the expulsion of one of the 
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sons of Joiada, the son of Eliashib, who had married a daugh- 
ter of Sanballat the Horonite ; and here our information from 
the Scripture narrative ceases. Now Josephus is altogether 
silent about Sanballat, the great adversary of Nehemiah, but 
he gives a long account of another Sanballat, a governor of 
Samaria under Darius Codomannus, who had a daughter mar. 
ried to Manasseh, the brother of the high-priest Jaddua 
(grandson of Joiada). This Manasseh, he says, being expelled 
from the priesthood for his marriage, fled to his father-in-law, 
Sanballat, and, after negotiations with Darius and Alexander, 
they erected a temple on Mount Gerizim. Manasseh, who 
became the first high-priest, was joined by numerous priests 
and Levites, who had refused to put away their heathen 
wives, and a system of worship was organized on Mount 
Gerizim resembling that of the Jewish Temple.” The silence 
of Josephus about the Sanballat of Nehemiah’s time, and the 
resemblance between the banishment of his Manasseh and 
that of the son of Joiada, added to the very improbable de- 
tails with which he has embellished his story, make the con- 
clusion almost irresistible that his Manasseh was the son of 
Joiada, and his Sanballat the contemporary of Nehemiah ; but 
the time of the erection of the temple on Gerizim may still be 
an open question. This much is certain, that such a temple 
was built as an assertion of the religious independence of the 
Samaritans, and that this act of schism formed the climax to 
the hostility between them. and the Jews. The temple was 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus (about B.c. 109). It was to this 
sanctuary, as well as to the ancient sacrifices of the patriarchs 
at Shechem, that the Samaritan woman referred in the words 
—“Our fathers worshiped in this mountain.”” 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


\A.) TEMPLE OF ZERUBBABEL. 


We have very few particulars re- 
garding the Temple which the Jews 
erected after their return from the 
Captivity, and no description that 
would enable us to realize its appear- 
ance. But there are some dimen- 
sions given in the Bible and else- 
where which are extremely intercst- 
ing, as affording points of comparison 
between it and the Temples of Solo- 
mon and Herod after it. 

The first and most authentic are 
those given in the Book of Ezra (vi. 
3), when quoting the decree of Cyrus, 
wherein it is said, ‘‘ Let the house be 
builded, the place where they offer- 
ed sacrifices, and let the foundations 
thereof be strongly laid; the height 
thereof threescore cubits, and the 
breadth thereof threescore cubits, 
with three rows of great stones and a 
row of new timber.” Josephus quotes 
this passage almost literally (xi. 4, 
§ 6), but, in doing so, enables us with 
certainty to translate the word here 
called row as ‘‘ story ” (ddj0¢)—as in- 
deed the sense would lead us to in- 
fer—for it could only apply to the 
three stories of chambers that sur- 
rounded Solomon’s, and afterward 
Herod's Temple, and with this again 
we come to the wooden Talar which 
surmounted the Temple, and formed 
a fourth story. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that this dimension of 60 


— 


cubits in height accords perfectly wita 
the words which Josephus puts into 
the mouth of Herod (av. 11, § 1) 
when he makes him say that the 
Temple built after the Captivity want- 
ed 60 cubits of the height of that of 
Solomon. For as he had adopted, as 
we have seen above, the height of 120 
cubits, as written in the Chronicles, 
for that Temple, this one remained 
only 60. 

The other dimension, of 60 cubits 
in breadth, is 20 cubits in excess of 


|that of Solomon’s Temple, but there 


is no reason to doubt its correctness, 
for we find both from Josephus and 
the Talmud that it was the dimension 
adopted for the Temple when rebuilt 
or, rather, repaired by Herod. At the 
same time we have no authority for 
assuming that any increase was made 
in the dimensions of either the Holy 
Place or the Holy of Holies, since we 
find that these were retained in Her- 
od's Temple. And as this Temple 
of Zerubbabel was still standing in 
Herod’s time, and was, more strictly 
speaking, repaired than rebuilt by 
him, we can not conceive that any of 
its dimensions were then diminished. 
We are left, therefore, with the alter- 
native of assuming that the porch and 
the chambers all round were 20 cu- 
bits in width, including the thickness 
of the walls, instead of 10 cubits, as 
in the earlier building. This may 
perhaps, to some extent, be accounted 
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for by the introduction of a passage 
between the Temple and the rooms 
of the priests’ lodgings, instead of 
each being a thoroughfare, as must 
certainly have been the case in Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 

This alteration in the width of the 
Pteromata made the Temple 100 cu- 
bits in length by 60 in breadth, with 
a height, it is said, of 60 cubits, in- 
cluding the upper room, or Talar, 
though we can not help suspecting 
that this Jast dimension is somewhat 
in excess of the truth. 

The only other description of this 
Temple is found in Hecateus the 
Abderite, who wrote shortly after the 
death of Alexander the Great. As 
quoted by Josephus (cont. Ap. i. 22), 
he says, that “In Jerusalem toward 
the middle of the city is a stone wall- 
ed enclosure about 500 feet in length 
{o¢ wevtarAcbpoc), and 100 cubits in 
width, with double gates,” in which 
he describes the Temple as being sit- 
uated. 

The last dimension is exactly what 
is obtained by doubling the width of 
the tabernacle enclosure as applied to 
Solomon’s Temple (see p. 485), and 
may therefore be accepted as tolera- 
bly certain, but the 500 feet in length 
exceeds any thing we have yet reach- 
ed by 200 feet. It may be that at this 
age it was found necessary to add a 
court for the women or the Gentiles, 
a sort of Narthex, or Galilee, for those 
who could not enter the Temple. If 
this, or these together, were 100 cu- 
bits square, it would make up the 
‘nearly 5 plethra” of our author. 
Hecateeus also mentions that the al- 
tar was 20 cubits square and 10 high. 
And although he mentions the Tem- 
ple itself, he unfortunately does not 
supply us with any dimensions. 

From these dimensions we gather, 
that if ‘*the Priests and Levites and 
Elders of families were disconsolate 
at seeing how much more sumptuous 
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the old Temple was than the one 
which on account of their poverty 
they had just been able to ezect” 
(Ezr. iii. 12; Jeseph Ant. xi. 4, § 2), 
it certainly was not because it was 
smaller, as almost every dimension 
had been increased one-third ; but it 
may have been that the carving and 
the gold, and other ornaments of Sol- 
omon’s Temple far surpassed this, and 
the pillars of the portico and the veils 
may all have been far more splendid, 
so also probably were the vessels; and 
all this is what a Jew would mourn 
over far more than mere architectur- 
al splendor. 


(B.) THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE. 


According to the traditions of Rab. 
binic writers, a great council was ap~ 
pointed on the return of the Jews 
from Babylon to reorganize the re-~ 
ligious life of the people. It consist-: 
ed of 120 members, who were known 
as the men of the Great Synagogue, 
the successors of the prophets—them. 
selves, in their turn, succeeded by 
scribes prominent individually as 
teachers. Ezra was recognized as 
president. Among the other mem. 
bers, in part together,jn part success- 
ively, were Joshua the high - priest, 
Zerubbabel, and their companions, 
Daniel and the three ‘‘ children,” the 
prophets Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
the rulers Nehemiah and Mordecai. 
Their aim was to restore again the 
crown, or glory of Israet, 7. e., to rein- 
state in its majesty the name of God 
as Great, Mighty, Terrible (Deut. vii, 
2p xl se Nel i dai Xo2 ers 
xxxli. 18; Dan. ix. 4). To this end 
they collected all the sacred writings 
of former ages and their own, and so 
completed the Canon of the Old Tes- 
tament. Their work included the 
revision of the text, and this was set- 
tled by the introduction of the vowel 
points, which have been handed down 
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to us by the Masoretic editors. They 
instituted the Feast of Purim. They 


organized the ritual of the synagogue. 
Their decrees were quoted afterward 
as those of the elders (the mpeoBorepoc 
of Mark vii. 3, the apyaioc of Matt. v. 
21, 27, 33), the Dibré Séphérim (= 
words of the scribes), which were of 
more authority than the law itself. 
Much of this is evidently uncertain. 
The absence of any historical men- 
tion of such a body, not only in the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha, 
but in Josephus and Philo, has led 
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some critics to reject the whole state. 
ment as a Rabinic invention, resting 
on no other foundation than the ex- 
istence, after the exile, of a Sanhe- 
drim of 71 or 72 members, charged 
with supreme executive functions 
The narrative of Neh. viii. 13 clearly 
implies the existence of a body of men 
acting as councilors under the presi- 
dency of Ezra, and these may have 
been an assembly of delegates from 
all provincial synagogues —a synod 
(to use the terminology of a later 
time) of the Natienal Church. 
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3%. Language of the Old Testament. § 2. Collection of the books of the Old Testameni— 
Jewish arrangement under the three heads of the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha. § 3. Names given to the collected books of the Old Testament. § 4. Arrange- 
ment of the books in the present Appendix.—I. THE PENTATEUCH. § 5. Name— 
Object—Authorship. §6. The Book of Grnrsis, §7. The Book of Exopus. §8. The 
Book of Leviticus. §%. The Book of Numbers. § 10. The Book of DEurERonomy.—II. 
WHE IISTORICAL BOOKS. §11. The Bodk of Josuva. §12. Authorship of the 
Books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings. § 13. Books of Jupa@rs and of Rut. §14. 
The Books of Samugn. § 15. The Books of Krnes. § 16. The Books of Curonronrs, 
§ 17. Relation of the Books of Chronicles to those of Kings. § 18. The Book of Ezra. 
§19. The Book of Neuemran. § 20. The Boo, of Esruer.—Ill, THK PROPHETS. 
§ 21. The Prophetic Order. (A.) The Hour Grea: Prophets. § 22. Isa1an. § 23. 
JEREMIAH. The Book of Lamentations. § 24. Ezexirn. § £5. Dante. (B) The 
Twelve Minor Prophets. § 26. Hosra, § 27. Joen, § 28. Amos. § 29. OBADIAIL 
§30. Jonau. §31. Mican. § 32. Nanum. §33. HasBakkuK, §34. ZAPHANTIAN. § 35. 
Haeeart, § 36. Zeomartan. § 37, Matacut. IV. THE POETICAL BOOKS. §38. 
The Book of Psatus. § 39. SONG OF SOLOMON, PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, JOB. 


§ 1. We have thus carried down the History of the Old Testament from 
che earliest times to the close of the Jewish Canon. But our task would be 
incomplete without giving a brief account of those books which form the 
chief and, during the greater period, the sole authority for this history. 

All the books of the Old Testament are written in the Hebrew language, 
with the exception of the following passages—Daniel, ii. 4—vii., Ezra, iv. 8—-vi. 
18, and vii. 12-26, Jeremiah, x. 11—which are in Chaldee. Both Hebrew 
and Chaldee are sister dialects of a great family of languages, to which the 
name vf Semitic is usually given, from the real or supposed descent of the 
people speaking them from the patriarch Shem. ‘The dialects of this Semitic 
family may be divided into three main branches:—1. The Northern, or 
Aramean, to which the Chaldee and Syriac belong. 2. The Southern, of 
which the Arabic is the most important, and which also includes the Ethiopic. 
3. The Central, which comprises the Hebrew and the dialects spoken by the 
other inhabitants of Palestine, such as the Canaanites and Pheenicians. 

§ 2. The collection of the books of the Old Testament into one body, and 
the formation of the Canon, probably by Ezra, after the return of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon, has been already narrated.’ The arrange- 
ment of the books into the three classes, which was adopted by the later Jews, 
and is still retained in the printed Hebrew Bibles, is indicated even before 
the completion of the Old Testament Canon.* When the Canon was looked 
on as settled, in the period covered by the books of the Apocrypha, it took a 
more definite form. The Prologue to Ecclesiasticus mentions ‘‘ the law and 
the prophets and the rest of the Books.” Jn the New Testament there is the 


3 See p. 644 eq. 2 Zecn, vii 32, 
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same kind of recognition. ‘*The Law and the Prophets” is the shorter,® 
‘the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms,” the fuller statement of the divis- 
ion popularly recognized. The arrangement of the books of the Hebrew 
text under these three heads requires however a further notice. 

i. The Law, called Torah in the Hebrew, contained the Pentateuch, tha 
five books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
These titles are those of the LXX, In the Hebrew the titles are taken from 
the initial words, or prominent words in the initial verse. 

ii, The Propuerts, called Nebiim in Hebrew, were thus arranged :-= 

Joshua,, 
Judges. 


2. The formetc) 605s <.2% =: 7ie) sy) ee tne ee ae aoe 
1 and 2 Kings. 


Isaiah. 
( i.) Greater . . {erin 
Lz>kiel, 
&. Thelatter . 2. 2 «5 
th Minor . . . The twelve Minor Prophets, 
The Hebrew titles of these books correspond to those of the English Bibles, 

The grounds on which books simply historical were classed under the same 
name as those which contained the teaching of prophets, in the stricter sense 
of the word, are not at first sight obvious, but the Old Testament presents 
some facts which may suggest an explanation. The Sons of the Prophets,® 
living together as a society, must have occupied a position as instructors of 
the people, even in the absence of the special calling which sent them as 
God's messengers to the people. A body of men so placed become naturally 
historians and annalists. The references in the historical books of the Old 
Testament show that they actually were so. Nathan the prophet, Gad, the. 
seer of David,® Ahijah and Iddo,’ Isaiah,* are cited as chroniclers. ‘The 
greater antiquity of the earlier historical books, and perhaps the traditional 
belief that they had originated in this way, were likely to co-operate in rais- 
ing them to a high place of honor in the arrangement of the Jewish Canon, 
and so they were looked on as having the prophetic character which was 
uenied to the historical books of the Hagiographa. The greater extent of 
exe prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, no less than the prominent posi- 
tion which they occupied in the history of Israel, led naturally to their being 
recognized as the Greater Prophets. The exclusion of Daniel from this sub- 
division is perhaps to be explained on the ground that, though the utterer of 
predictions, he had not exercised, as the others had done, a prophet’s office 
among the people, 

iii. The Haciocrapna,® called in Hebrew Cetubim (from a Hebrew word, 
to write), included the remaining books of the Hebrew Canon, arranged in 
the following order, and with subordinate divisions : 

(a.) Psalms, Proverbs, Job. 

(b.) The Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, called 
the five Megilloth, or the five rolls, as being written for use in the synagogues 
on special festivals on five separate rolls. 

{c.) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 


8 Matt. xi. 13, xxii, 40; Acts xiii. 15, etc, 61 Chron, xxix. 29. 72 Chron, ix. 2 
4 Luke xxvi. 44. - 8 2 Chron. xxvi. 22, xxxii. 82, 
®1Gam. x..5; 2K, v. 22, vi. 1 £Avioypaga- 
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The LXX. presents some striking variations in point of arrangement ag 
well as in relation to the names of books. Both in this and in the insertion 
of the books which we now know as the Apocrypha among the other books. 
we trace the absence o ‘that strong reverence for the Canon and a aes ion- 
al order which distinguished the Jews of Palestine The L rue, 
stands first, but the distinction between the Greater and Lesse hets, be- 
tween the Prophets and the Hagiographa, is no longer recognized. Daniel, 
with the Apocryphal additions, follows upon Ezekiel; the Apocryphal 1 st or 
8d Book of Esdras comes as a 2d, following on the Canonical Ezra. Tobit 
and Judith are placed after Nehemiah, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus after Can- 
ticles, Baruch before and the Epistle of Jeremiah after Lamentations, the 
twelve Lesser Prophets before the four Greater, and the two Books of Mac- 
cabees come at the close of all. The Latin version follows nearly the seme 
order, inverting the relative position of the Greater and Lesser Prophets. 
The separation of the doubtful books under the title of Apocrypha, in the 
Protestant versions of the Scriptures, left the others in the order in which we 
now have them. 

§ 3. When the books of the Old Testament were formed into a Canon, it 
was natural to give a general name to the collection. The earliest instance 
of such 2 title occurs in Daniel, who refers to ‘‘ the books’”® in a manner 
which seems to mark the prophetic writings as already collected into one 
whole. ‘The same word was applied by the Jews in Alexandria to the col- 
lected books of the Old Testament—ai (3//3A0c, more frequently Ta BuBAia—- 
whence the word Brix, or The Hook, has been given to the collected books 
of the Old and New Testaments. The writers of the New Testament cail the 
books of the Old Testament either The Scripture, or The Scriptures,” ox 
The Holy Scriptures. The use of the phrase 77 raAacd dialjxn, in 2 Cor. iii. 
14, for the law as read in the synagogues, led gradually to the extension of 
the word to include the other books of the Jewish Scriptures, and to the ap- 
plication of the latter as of the former to a book or collection of books. Of 
the Latin equivalents, which were adopted by different writers (Jnstrumentu 
Testamentwn), the latter met with the most general acceptance, and perpetu- 
ated itself in the languages of modern Europe, whence the terms Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament, though the Greek word properly signifies “* Cove. 
nant” rather than ‘‘ iftgstamene? 

§ 4. In the following account of the books of the Old Testament, instead 
of adopting the Jewish order, it will be more convenient to speak of— 

I. The PenratTevcn. 

II. The Historicai Books, namely, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. 
~ III. The PrornHets, comprising, (A.) The Four Great. Prophets; (B.)} 
The Twelve Minor Prophets. 

IV. The Porticart Books, namely, the Psalms, the Writings of Solomon, 
and Job. 


I. THE PENTATEUCH. 
§ 5. The Pentateuch is the Greek name given to the five books—commonly 
40 Dan. ix. 2. 12 ai ypadai, Matthew xxi. 42; Luke xxiv 
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called the Five Books of Moses.“ In the time of Ezra and Nehemiah it was 
ealled ‘‘ the Law of Moses,” or ‘‘the Book of the Law of Moses,”* or 
simply ‘‘ the Book of Moses.”"7 This was beyond all reasonable doubt out 
existing Pentateuch. ‘The book which was discovered in the ‘Temple in the 
reign of Josiah, and which is entitled ‘‘the Book of the Law of Jehovah 
by the hand of Moses,” was substantially, it would seem, the same volume, 
though it may afterward have undergone some revision by Ezra, ‘The pres- 
2nt Jews, as we have already seen, usually call the whole by the name of 
Torah, i. e., ‘the Law,” or Torath Mosheh, ‘‘ the Law of Moses.” 

The division of the whole work into five parts was probably made by the 
Greek translators, for the titles of the several books are not of Hebrew but of 
Greek origin. The Hebrew names are merely taken from the first words 
of each book, and in the first instance only designated particular sections, and 
not whole books. ‘The MSS. of the Pentateuch form a single roll or yolume, 
and are divided, not into books, but into the larger and smaller sections, call- 
ed Pershiyoth and Sedurim. 

The Five Books of the Pentateuch form a consecutive whole. The work, 
beginning with the record of Creation and the history of the primitive world, 
passes on to deal more especially with the early history of the Jewish family_ 
It gives at length the personal history of the three great fathers of the family: 
it then describes how the family grew into a nation in Egypt, tells us of its 
oppression and deliverance, of its forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, of 
the giving of the Law, with all its enactments both civil and religious, of the 
construction of the tabernacle, of the numbering of the people, of the righte 
and duties of the priesthood, as well as of many important events which befell 
them before their entrance into the land of Canaan, and finally concludes with 
Moses’s last discourses and his death. The unity of the work in its existing. 
form is now generally recognized. It is not a mere collection of loose frag- 
ments carelessly put together at different times, but bears evident traces of 
design and purpose in its composition. Even those who discover different 
authors in the earlier books, and who deny that Deuteronomy was written by 
Moses, are still of opinion that the work in its present form is a connected 
whole, and was at least reduced to its present shape by a single reviser or 
editor. 

Till the middle of last century it was the general opinion of both Jews and 
Christians that the whole of the Pentateuch was written by Moses, with the 
exception of a few manifestly later additions—such as the 34th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, which gives the account of Moses’s death. ‘The first attempt 
to call in question the popular belief was made by Astruc, doctor and profes- 
sor of medicine in the Royal College at Paris, and court physician to Louis 
XIV.” He had observed that throughout the Book of Genesis, and as far as 
the 6th chapter of Exodus, traces were to be found of two original documents, 
each characterized by a distinct use of the names of Gop; the one by the 
name Llohim, and the other by the name Jehovah. Besides these twa 


14 4 mevtarevxos 8c. BiBAos, Pentateuchus| ‘17 Ezra vi. 18; Neh. xiii. 1; 2 Chron, xxv, 
ac. liber, the fivefold book; from revxos, which | 4, xxxv. 12. : 
meaning originally ‘‘ vessel, instrument,”’ 18 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14. See p. 584. 
ete., came in Alexandrine Greek to mean| 19 is work was published at Brussels in 
© haok,”” 1753 under the title of ‘“ Conjectures sur les 
15 Kzra vii. 6. Mémoires originaux,-dont il pardit que Moys¢ 
26 Neh. viii. 1 s'est servi pour composer le Livre de Genése.” 
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principal documents, he supposed Moses to have made use of ten others in 
the composition of the earlier part of his work. The path traced by Astrue 
has been followed by numerous German writers; but it would be foreign to 
the purpose of this work, and would far exceed its limits, to enumerate and 
explain the various hypotheses which have been formed upon the subject. It 
is sufficient here to state that there is sufficient evidence for believing that the 
main bulk of the Pentateuch, at any rate, was written by Moses, though he 
probably availed himself of existing documents in the composition of the 
earlier part of the work. Some detached portions would appear to be of 
later origin; and when we remember how entirely, during some periods of 
Jewish history, the Law seems to have been forgotten, and again how neces- 
sary it would be after the seventy years of exile to explain some of its archa 
isms, and to add here and there short notes to make it more intelligible to 
the people, nothing can be more natural than to suppose that such later addi- 
tions were made by Ezra and Nehemiah.” 

We now pass on to a brief consideration of the separate books of which 
the Pentateuch is composed. 

§ 6. The Boox or Grnusis?! (with the first chapters of Exodus) describes 
the steps which led to the establishment of the Theocracy. In reading it, we 
must remember that two prominent ideas give a characteristic unity to the 
whole composition, viz., the people of God and the promised land. It has a 
character at once special and universal. It embraces the world; it speaks of 
God as the God of the whole human race. But as the introduction to Jewish 
history, it makes the universal interest subordinate to the national. Its de- 
sign is to show how God revealed Himself to the first fathers of the Jewish 
race, in order that he might make to himself a nation who should be His 
witness in the midst of the earth. This is the inner principle of unity which 
pervades the book. In its external frame-work five principal persons are the 
pillars, so to speak, on which the whole superstructure rests—Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

i. Adam.—The creation of the world, and the earliest history of mankind 
(ch. i.-iii.). As yet, no divergence of the different families of man. 

ii. Noah.—The history of Adam’s descendants to the death of Noah 
(iv.-ix.).—Here we have (1.) the line of Cain branching off while the his- 
tory follows the fortunes of Seth, whose descendants are (2.) traced in genea- 
logical succession, and in an unbroken line as far as Noah, and (3.) the his- 
tory of Noah himself (vi.-ix.) continued to his death. 

iii. brahaim,—Noah’s posterity till the death of Abraham (x.—xxv. 18).— 
Here we have (1.) the peopling of the whole earth by the descendants of 
Noah’s three sons (xi. 1-9). The history of two of these is then dropped, and 
(2.) the line of Shem only pursued (xi. 10-32) as far as Terah and Abraham, 
where the genealogical table breaks off. (3.) Abraham is now the prominent 
figure (xii._xxy. 18). But as Terah had two other sons, Nahor and Harar 
(xi. 27), some notices respecting their families are added. Lot’s migration 
with Abraham into the land of Canaan is mentioned, as well as the fact that 
he was the father of Moab and Ammon (xix. 37, 38), nations whose later his- 
tory was intimately connected with that of the posterity of Abraham. Nahot 
remained in Mesopotamia, but his family is briefly enumerated (xxii. 20-24), 

20 For a full discussion of the authorship of the Pentateuch, see Dict. af Bible, art 
Pentateuch. 21 Téveous in the LXX,, that is, Crea'ion. 
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chiefly no doubt for Rebekah’s sake, who was afterward the wife of Isaac, 
Of Abraham’s own children, there branches off first the line of Ishmael (xxi, 
9, etc.), and next the children by Keturah; and the genealogical notices of 
these two branches of his posterity are apparently brought together (xxv. 1-6, 
and xxv, 12-18), in order that, being here severally dismissed at the end of 
Abraham’s life, the main stream of the narrative may flow in the channel of 
Isaac’s fortunes. 

iv. Zsaac.—Isaac’s life (xxv. 19-xxxy, 29), a life in itself retiring and un- 
aventful. But in his sons the final separation takes place, leaving the field 
tlear for the great story of the chosen seed. Even when Nahor’s family 
zomes on the scene, as it does in ch. xxix., we hear only so much of it as is 
hecessary to throw light on Jacob's history. 

y. Jacob.—The history of Jacob and Joseph (xxxvi. 1). Here, after Isaac’s 
death, we have (7.) the genealogy of Hsau, xxxvi., who then drops out of the 
narrative, in order that (2.) the history of the Patriarchs may be carried on 
without intermission to the death of Joseph (xxxvii.-l.). 

§ 7. The Boox or Exopus”™ may be divided into two principal parts, I. 
Historical, i. 1-xyiii. 27; and IT. Legislative, xix. 1-xl. 38. ‘The former of 
these may be subdivided into (1.) the preparation for the deliverance of Israel 
from their bondage in Egypt; (2.) the accomplishment of that deliverance. 

i. (1.) The first section (i. 1—xii. 36) contains an account of the following 
particulars: The great increase of Jacob's posterity in the land of Egypt, and 
their oppression ander a new dynasty, which occupied the throne after the 
death of Joseph (ch. i.); the birth, education, and flight of Moses (ii.); his 
solemn call to be the deliyerer of his people (iii. l-iv. 17), and his return to 
Egypt in consequence (iv. 18-31) ; his first ineffectual attempt to prevail upon 
Pharaoh to let tae Israelites go, which only resulted in an increase of their 
burdens (y. 1-21); a further preparation of Moses and Aaron for their office, 
together with the account of their genealogies (v. 22-vii. 7); the successive 
signs and wonders, by means of which the deliverance of Israel from the land 
of bondage is at length accomplished, and the institution of the Passover (vii. 
8-xii. 36). 

(2.) A narrative of events from the departure out of Egypt to the arrival 
of the Israelites at Mount Sinai. We have in this section (a. ) the departure 
and (mentioned in connection with it) the injunctions then given respecting 
the Passover and the sanctification of the first-born (xii. 87—xiii. 16); the 
march to the Red Sea, the passage through it, and the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his host in the midst of the sea, together with Moses’s song of triumph 
upon the occasion (xiii, 17—xv. 21); (0.) the principal events on the journey 
from the Red Sea to Sinai, the bitter waters at Marah, the giving of quails 
and of the manna, the observance of the Sabbath, the miraculous supply of 
water from the rock at Rephidim, and the battle there with the Amalekites 
(xy, 22-xvii, 16); the arrival of Jethro in the Israelitish camp, and his ad- 
vice as to the civil government of the people (xviii. ). 

ii, The solemn establishment of the Theocracy on Mount Sinai. The peo- 
ple are set apart to God as ‘‘a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (xix. 
3); the Ten Commandments are given, and the laws which are to regulats 
the social life of the people are enacted (xxi. 1-xxiii. 19); an angel is prome 
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ised as their guide to the promised land, and the covenant between God 
and Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy elders, as the representa- 
tives of the people, is most solemnly ratified (xxiii. 20-xxiv. 18); imstruc- 
tions are given respecting the tabernacle, the ark, the mercy-seat, the altar 
of burnt-ottering, the separation of Aaron and his sons for the priest’s office, 
the vestments which they are to wear, the ceremonies to be observed at 
their consecration, the altar of incense, the laver, the holy oil, the selection 
of Bezaleel and Aholiab for the work of the tabernacle, the observance of the 
Sabbath and the delivery of the two tables of the Law into the hands of 
Moses (xxv. 1-xxxi. 18); the sin of the people in the matter of the golden 
calf, their rejection in consequence, and their restoration to God’s favor at 
the intercession of Moses (xxxii. 1-xxxiy. 35); lastly, the construction of 
the tabernacle, and all pertaining to its service in accordance with the in- 
junctions previously given (xxxy. 1-xl, 38), 

This book, in short, gives a sketch of the early history of Israel as a na- 
tion, and the history has three clearly marked stages. First, we see a nation 
enslaved; next, a nation redeemed ; lastly, a nation set apart, and, through 
the blending of its religious and political life, consecrated to the service of 
God. 

§ 8. The Book or Leviticus” consists of the following principal sections : 

i. The laws touching sacrifices (chap. i.-vii. ). 

ii. A historical section, containing, first, the consecration of Aaron and his 
. sons (chap. viii.); next, his first offering for himself and his people (chap. 
ix.); and lastly, the destruction of Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, 
for their presumptuous offense (chap. x. ). 

iii. The laws concerning purity and impurity, and the appropriate sacri- 
fices and ordinances for putting away impurity (chap. xi.-xvi.). 

iv. Laws chiefly intended to mark the separation between Israel and the 
heathen nations (chap. xvii.—xx.). 

y. Laws concerning the priests (xxi., xxii.), and certain holy days and 
festivals (Xxiii., xxv.), together with an episode (xxiv.). The section ex- 
tends from chap. xxi. 1 to xxvi. 2. 

vi. Promises and threats (xxvi. 2-46). 

vii. An appendix containing the laws concerning vows (xxvii. ). 

The principles and details of this book are explained and illustrated in an- 
other part of the present work.” 

§ 9. The Book or Numbers” takes its name from the double numberi ing 
or census of the people, the first of which is given in chaps. i.-iy., and the 
second in chap. xxvi. 

It contains generally the history of the Israelites from the time of their 
leaving Sinai, in the second year after the Exodus, till their arrival at the 
borders of the promised land, in the fortieth year of their journeyings. It 
consists of the following principal divisions :— 

i. The preparations for the departure from Sinai (i. 1—x. 10). 

ii. The journey from Sinai to the borders of Canaan (x. 11—xiy. 45). 

iii. A brief notice of laws given and events which happened during thi 
‘hirty-seven years’ wandering in the wilderness (xv. 1-xix. 22). 

83 A evizcKov in the LXX., because it relates principally to the Levites and priests. 
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iv. The history of the last year, from the second arrival of the Israelites in 
Kadesh till they reach ‘‘ the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho” (xx, 
1-xxxvi. 13). 

§ 10. The Boox or Devrrronomy™ consists chiefly of three discourses 
delivered by Moses shortly before his death. ‘They were spoken to all Israel 
in the plains of Moab, on the eastern side of the Jordan (i. 1), in the eleventh 
month of the last year of their wanderings, the fortieth year after their exo- 
dus from Egypt (i. 3). Subjoined to these discourses are the Song of Moses, 
the Blessing of Moses, and the story of his death. 

An account of the contents of this book is given elsewhere.” 


II. THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


§ 11. The Book or Josnua has been regarded by many critics as a part 
of the Pentateuch, forming with the latter one complete work ; but there do 
not appear to be sufficient grounds for this opinion. ‘The fact that the first 
sentence of Joshua begins with a conjunction does not show any closer con- 
nection between it and the Pentateuch than exists between Judges and it. 
The references in i. 8, viii. 31, xxiii. 6, xxiv. 26, to the ‘‘ book of the law” 
rather show that that book was distinct from Joshua. Other references to 
events recorded in the Pentateuch tend in the same direction. No quotation 
(in the strict modern sense of the word) from the Pentateuch can be found 
in Joshua. 

The book may be regarded as consisting of three parts: (1.) The const 
of Canaan ; (2.) The partition of Canaan ; (3.) Joshua's farewell. : 

i, The preparations for the war and the passage of the Jordan, ch. i.-v. ; the 
capture of Jericho, vi.; the conquest of the south, vii.—x.; the conquest of 
the north, xi. ; recapitulation, xii. 

ii. ‘l'erritory assigned to Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, xiii.; the lot of 
Caleb and of the tribe of Judah, xiv., xv.; Ephraim and half Manasseh, xvi., 
xvil.; Benjamin, xviii.; Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali, and 
Dan, xix.; the appointment of six cities of refuge, xx.; the assignment of 
forty-eight cities to Levi, xxi.; the departure of the transiordanic tribes to 
their homes, xxii. This part of the book has been aptly compared to th2 
Domesday-book of the Norman conquerors of England. The documents of 
which it consists were doubtless the abstract of such reports as were supplied 


by the men whom Joshua sent out™ to describe the land. In the course of 


time it is probable that changes were introduced into their reports by tran- 
scribers adapting them to the actual state of the country in later times, when 
political divisions were modified, new towns sprang up, and old ones disap- 
peared.” 

iii. Joshua’s convocation of the people and first address, xxiii. ; his second 
address at Shechem, and his death, xxiy. 

Nothing is really known as to the authorship of the book. Joshua himself 
is generally named as the author by the Jewish writers and the Christian fa- 
thers; but no contemporary assertion or sufficient historical proof of the fact 
exists, and it can not be maintained without qualification. The last verses 
(xxiy. 29-33) were obviously added at a later time. Some events, such ag 
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the capture of Hebron, of Debir (Josh. xv. 18-19, and Judg. i. 10-15), of 
Leshem (Josh. xix. 47, and Judg,. xviii. 7), and the joint occupation of Je 
rusalem (Josh. xv. 63, and Judg. i. 21), probably did not occur till after 
Joshua’s death. 

§ 12. While the Book of Joshua seems to be an independent work, the 
books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings present the appearance of one 
work, giving a continuous history of Israel from the times of Joshua to the 
death of Jehoiachin. It must suffice here to mention, in support of this as- 
sertion, the frequent allusion in the Book of Judges to the times of the kings 
of Israel (xvii. 6, xviii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 25); the concurrent evidence of ch. ii. 
that the writer lived in an age when he could take a retrospect of the whole 
time during which the judges ruled (ver. 16-19), ¢. e., that he lived after the 
monarchy had been established ; the occurence in the Book of Judges, for 
the first time, of the phrase ‘‘the Spirit of Jehovah” (iii. 10), which is re- 
peated often in the book (vi. 34, xi. 29, xiii. 25, xiv. 6, etc.), and is of fre- 
quent use in Samuel and Kings, (e. g., 1 Sam, x. 6, xvi. 18, 14, xix. 9; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 2; 1 KX. xxii, 24; 2 K. ii, 16, ete.); the allusion in i. 21 to the 
eapture of Jebus, and the continuance of a Jebusite population (see 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16); the reference in xx. 27 to the removal of the ark of the covenant 
from Shiloh to Jerusalem, and the expression ‘‘ in those days,” pointing, as 
in xvii. 6, etc., to remote times; the distinct reference in xviii. 30 to the 
captivity of Israel by Shalmaneser, with the fact that the books of Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, form one unbroken narrative, similar in general charac~ 
ter, which has no beginning except at Judg. i., while, it may be added, the 
Book of Judges is not a continuation of Joshua, but opens with a repetition 
of the same events with which Joshua closes. In like manner the Book of 
Ruth clearly forms part of those of Samuel, supplying, as it does, the essen- 
tial point of David’s genealogy and early family history, and is no less clearly 
connected with the Book of Judges by its opening verse, and the epoch te 
which the whole book relates. And generally the style of the narrative, or- 
dinarily quiet and simple, but rising to great vigor and spirit when stirring 
deeds are described (as in Judg. iv., vii., xi., ete.; 1 Sam. iv., xvii., xxxi., 
ete.; 1 K. viii., xvili., xix., etc.), and the introduction of poetry or poetic 
style in the midst of the narrative (as in Judg. y., 1 Sam. ii., 2 Sam. i. 17, 
etc.; 1 K. xxii. 17, ete.), constitute such strong features of resemblance, as 
lead to the conclusion that these several books form but one work. If this 
conclusion is accepted, the final arrangement of the whole must have been 
after the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, or B.c. 562,°° and may 
be ascribed to the prophet Jeremiah, who was probably the compiler of the 
Books of Kings.** This, however, does not exclude the supposition that 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings may have been composed separately, and subse- 
quently formed into one whole by Jeremiah. 

§ 13. The Book or Jupexs, of which the Book or Rut formed origi- 
naily a part, contains the history from Joshua to Samson, and may be di- 
vided into two parts. 

i. Ch. i.-xvi.—The subdivisions are—(a.) i-ii. 5, which may be considered 
as a first introduction, giving a summary of the results of the war carried oa 
against the Canaanites by the several tribes on the west of Jordan after 
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Joshua’s death. (6.) ii. 6-iii. 6. —This is a second introduction, standing in 
nearer relation to the following history. It informs us that the people fell 
into idolatry after the death of Joshua and his generation, and that they 
were punished for it by being unable to drive out the remnant of the inhabit- 
ants of the land, and by falling under the hand of oppressors. (¢.) iii. 7—xvi.— 
The words, ‘‘ and the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord,” 
which had been already used in ii. 11, are employed to introduce the history 
of the thirteen judges comprised in this book. An account of six of these 
thirteen is given at greater or less length. The account of the remaining 
seven is very short, and is merely attached to the longer narratives. ‘These 
qarratives are as follows:—(1!.) ‘The deliverance of Israel by Othniel, iii, 
7-11. (2.) The history of Khud, and (in 31) that of Shamgar, iii, 12~31. 
(3. The deliverance by Deborah and Barak, iv.-v. (4.) The whole passage 
in vi.-x. 5. The history of Gideon and his son Abimelech is contained in 
vi.—ix., and is followed by the notice of 'Tola, x. 1, 2, and Jair, x. 3-5. (5.) 
Yhe history of Jephthah, x. 6-xii. 7; to which is added the history of Ibzan, 
xii. 8-10; Elon, 11, 12; and Abdon, 13-15. (6.) The mention of Samson, 
xili.—xvi, 

ii, Ch. xvii.-xxi.—This part has no formal connection with the preced- 
ing, and is often called an appendix. No mention of the judges occurs in it. 
It contains allusions to ‘‘the house of God,” the ark, and the high-priest. 
The period to which the narrative relates is simply marked by the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ when there was no king in Israel” (xix. 1; cf. xviii. 1). It records 
{w.) the conquest of Laish by a portion of the tribe of Dan, and the estab- 
fishment there of the idolatrous worship of Jehovah already instituted by 
Micah in Mount Ephraim. (¢.) The almost total extinction of the tribe of 
Benjamin by the whole people of Israel, in consequence of their supporting 
the cause of the wicked men of Gibeah. 

From the above account it will be observed that the history ceases with 
Samson, excluding Eli and Samuel; and then at this point two historical 
pieces are added, xvii.—xxi., and the Book of Ruth, independent of the gen- 
eral plan and of each other. This is sufficiently explained by the supposi- 
tion mentioned above that the books from Judges to 2 Kings form one work. 
In this case the histories of Eli and Samuel, so closely united between them- 
selyes, are only deferred on account of their close connection with the rise of 
the monarchy. And Judg. xvyii.—xxi. is inserted both as an illustration of 
the sin of Israel during the time of the judges, in which respect it agrees with 
i.—xvi., and as presenting a contrast with the better order prevailing in the 
time of the kings. 

§.14. The Booxs or SAMUEL are not separated from each other in the 
Hebrew MSS., and trom a critical point of view must be regarded as one 
book. The present division was first made in the Septuagint translation, 
and was adopted in the Vulgate from the Septuagint.” ‘The book was called 
by the Hebrews ‘‘ Samuel,” probably because the birth and life of Samuel 
were the subjects treated of in the beginning of the work. 

The Books of Samuel commence with the history of Eli and Samuel and 
contain an account of the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy and of the 
reigns of Saul anc David, with the exception of the last days of the latter 
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monarch, which are related in the beginning of the Books of Kings, of which 
those of Samuel form the previous portion, as already explained. As the 
history of this period has been fully narrated in the present work, it is un 
necessary to give any analysis of the contents of the books. With respect to 
the authorship, the common opinion is, that the first twenty-four chapters 
were written by the prophet himself, and the rest by the prophets Nathan and 
Gad. But this rests upon a mistranslation of an ambiguous passage in the 
First Book of Chronicles (xxix. 29), which ought to be rendered :—‘* Now 
the history of David first and last, behold it is written in the history of Sam~- 
uel the seer, and in the history of Nathan the prophet, and in the history of 
Gad the seer ”—which does not imply that the books were written by these 
persons. But although the authorship can not be ascertained with certainty, 
it appears clear that, in its present form, it must have been composed subse~ 
quent to the secession of the Ten Tribes. ‘This results from the passage in 
1 Sam. xxvii. 6, wherein it is said of David, ‘‘ Then Achish gave him Ziklag 
that day: wherefore Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Judah to this day :” 
for neither Saul, David, nor Solomon is in a single instance called king of 
Judah simply. Before the secession, the designation of the kings was that 
they were kings of Israel (1 Sam. xiii.1, xv. 1, xvi. 1; 2Sam. v. 17, viii. 15; Lb 
K. ii. 11, iv. 1, vi. 1, xi. 42). On the other hand it would hardly have been writ- 
ten later than the reformation of Josiah, since it seems to have been compos- 
ed at atime when the Pentateuch was not acted on as the rule of religious ob- 
servances. According to the Mosaic law, sacrifices to Jehovah were not lawful 
anywhere but before the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, whether 
this was a permanent temple, as at Jerusalem, or otherwise (Deut. xii. 13, 
14; Ley. xvii. 3,4; but see Ex. xx. 24). But in the Book of Samuel, the 
offering of sacrifices or the erection of altars, which implies sacrifices, is 
mentioned at several places, such as Mizpeh, Ramah, Bethel, the threshing- 
place of Araunah the Jebusite, and elsewhere, not only without any disap- 
probation, apology, or explanation, but in a way which produces the impres- 
ston that such sacrifices were pleasing to Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 9, 10, 17, ix. 
13, x. 3, xiv. 35; 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25). Now we know that after the refor- 
mation of Josiah the worship upon high-places was abolished by the king’s 
orders (2 K. xxii. 8, xxiii. 8, 13, 15, 19, 21).*8 All, therefore, that can be 
asserted with any certainty is, that the book, as a whole, can scarcely have 
been composed later than the reformation of Josiah, and that it could not 
have existed in its present form earlier than the reign of Rehoboam. 

§ 15. The Booxs or Kinas, like the Books of Samuel, form only one book 
in the Hebrew MSS. ‘They contain the history from David’s death and Solo- 
mon’s accession to the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and the desola- 
tion of Jerusalem, with a supplemental notice of an event that occurred after 
an interval of twenty-six years, viz., the liberation of Jehoiachin from his 
prison at Babylon, and a still further extension to Jehoiachin’s death, the 
time of which is not known, but which was probably not long after his 
liberation. The history therefore comprehends the whole time of the Israel: 
itish monarchy, exclusive of the reigns of Saul and David. 

As regards the authorship of the books, but little difficulty presents itself, 
The Jewish tradition which ascribes them to Jeremiah, is borne out by thi 
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strongest internal evidence, in addition to that of the language. The last 
chapter, especially as compared with the last chapter of the Chronicles, beara 
distinct traces of having been written by one who did not go into captivity, 
but remained in Judea after the destruction of the Temple. This suits Jere- 
miah. ‘he events singled out for mention in the concise narrative are pre- 
cisely those of which he had personal knowledge, and in which he took special 
interest. ‘Che writer in Kings has nothing more to tell us concerning the 
Jews or Chaldees in the land of Judah, which exactly agrees with the hy- 
pothesis that he is Jeremiah, who we know was carried down to Egypt wich 
the fugitives. In fact, the date of the writing and the position of the writer 
seem as clearly marked by the termination of the narrative at v. 26, as in the 
case of the Acts of the Apostles. But though the general unity and conti- 
nuity of plan lead us to assign the whole history in a certain sense to one au- 
thor, yet it must be borne in mind that the authorship of those parts of the 
history of which Jeremiah was not an eye-witness, that is, of all before the 
reign of Josiah, would have consisted merely in selecting, arranging, inserting 
the connecting phrases, and, when necessary, slightly modernizing the old 
histories which had been drawn up by contemporary prophets through the 
whole period of time. See, c. g., 1 K. xiii. 32. For, as regards the sources 
of information, it may truly be said that we have the narrative of contempo- 
rary writers throughout. ‘There was a regular series of state-annals both for 
the kingdom of Judah and for that of Israel, which embraced the whole time 
compreliended in the Books of Kings, or at least to the end of the reign of 
Jehoiakim (2 K. xxiv. 5), These annals are constantly cited by name as 
“the Book of the Acts of Solomon,” 1 IX. xi. 41; and, after Solomon, ‘‘ the 
Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, ov Israel,” e. g., 1 K. xiv. 29, 
xy. 7, xvi. 5,14, 20; 21K. x. 34, xxiv. 5, ete., andit is manifest’that the au- 
thor of Kings had them both before him while he drew up his history, in which 
the reigns of the two kingdoms are harmonized, and these annals constantly 
appealed to. But in addition to these national annals, there were also extant, 
at the time that the Books of Kings were compiled, separate works of the 
several prophets who had lived in Judah and Israel. Thus the acts of Uz- 
ziah, written by Isaiah, were very likely identical with the history of his reign 
in the national chronicles; and part of the history of Hezekiah we know is 
identical in the chronicles and in the prophet. The chapter in Jeremiah re- 
lating to the destruction of the Temple (lii.) is identical with that in 2 K. 
XXiV., KXY. 

§ 16. The Booxs or Curonicres are so called as being the record made 
by the appointed historiographers in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah.™ 
The constant tradition of the Jews, in which they have been followed by the 
great mass of Christian commentators, is that these books were for the most 
part compiled by Ezra. In fact, the internal evidence as to the time when the 
Book of Chronicles was compiled seems to tally remarkably with the tradi- 
tion concerning its authorship. As regards the plan of the book, of which the 
Book of Ezra is a continuation, forming one work, it becomes apparent im- 
mediately we consider it as the compilation of Ezra, or some one nearly ccn- 
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temporary with him. One of the greatest difficulties connected with the cap. 
tivity and the return must haye been the maintenance of that genealogical 
distribution of the lands which yet was a vital point of the Jewish economy. 
Another difficulty, intimately connected with the former, was the maintenance 
of the Temple-services at Jerusalem. ‘This could only be effected by the resi- 
dence of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem in the order of their courses ; and 
this residence was only practicable in case of the payment of the appointed 
tithes, first-fruits, and other offerings. But then again the registers of the 
Levitical genealogies were necessary, in order that it might be known who 
were entitled to such and such allowances, as porters, as singers, as priests, 
and so on, because all these offices went by families; and again the payment 
of the tithes, first-fruits, ete., was dependent upon the different families of 
Israel being established each in his inheritance. Obviously, therefore, one 
of the most pressing wants of the Jewish community after their return from 
Babylon would be trusty genealogical records. But further, not only had 
Zerubbabel, and after him Ezra and Nehemiah, labored most earnestly to re- 
store the Temple and the public worship of God there to the condition it had 
been in under the kings of Judah, but it appears clearly from their policy, 
and from the language of the contemporary prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, 
that they had it much at heart to re-infuse something of national life and 
spirit into the heart of the people, and to make them feel that they were still 
the inheritors of God’s covenanted mercies, and that the captivity had only 
temporarily interrupted, not dried up, the stream of God’s favor to their na- 
tion. Now nothing could more effectually aid these pious and patriotie de- 
signs than setting before the people a compendious history of the kingdom of 
David, which should embrace a full account of its prosperity, should trace 
the sins which led to its overthrow, but should carry the thread through the 
period of the captivity, and continue it, as it were, unbroken on the other 
side; and those passages in their former history would be especially impor- 
tant which exhibited their greatest and best kings as engaged in building or 
restoring the Temple, in reforming all corruptions in religion, and zealously 
regulating the services of the house of God. As regards the kingdom of 
Israel or Samaria, seeing it had utterly and hopelessly passed away, and that 
the existing inhabitants were among the bitterest ‘* adversaries of Judah and 
Benjamin,” it would naturally engage very little of the compiler’s attention. 
These considerations explain exactly the plan and scope of that historical 
work, which consists of the two Books of Chronicles and the Book of Ezra, 
For after haying in the first eight chapters given the genealogical divisions 
and settlements of the various tribes, the compiler marks distinctly his own 
age and his own purpose by informing us, in ch, ix. 1, of the disturbance of 
those settlements by the Babylonish captivity, and, in the following verses, 
of the partial restoration of them at the return from Babylon (2-34); and 
that this list refers to the families who had returned from Babylon is clear, 
mot only from the context, but from its re-insertion (Neh. xi. 3-22),*° with ad- 
ditional matter evidently extracted from the public archives, and relating to 
times subsequent to the return from Babylon, extending to Neh. xii. 27, where 
Nehemiah’s narrative is again resumed in continuance with Neh. xi. 2. Hay- 
\Ing thus shown the re-establishment of the returned families, each in their owE 
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inheritance according to the houses of their fathers, the compiler proceeds ta 
the other part of his plan, which is to give a continuous history of the kingdom 
of Judah from David to his own times, introduced by the closing scene or 
Saul's life (ch. x.), which introduction is itself prefaced by a genealogy of the 
house of Saul (ix. 35-44). 

As regards the materials used by Ezra, they are not difficult to discover 
The genealogies are obviously transcribed from some register, in which weie 
preserved the genealogies of the tribes and families drawn up at different 
times; while the history is mainly drawn from the same documents as those 
ased in the Books of Kings. As regards the danguage of these books, as of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the later prophets, it has a marked Chaldee 
coloring, and Gesenius says of them, that ‘‘as literary works, they are de- 
cidedly inferior to those of older date.” 

§ 17. Relation of the Books of Kings to those of Chronicles.—It is manifest, 
and is universally admitted, that the former is by far the older work. The 
language, which is quite free from the Persicisms of the Chronicles and their 
late orthography, and is not at all more Aramaic than the language of Jere- 
miah, clearly points out its relative superiority in regard to age. Its subject 
also, embracing the kingdom of Israel as well as Judah, is another indication 
of its composition before the kingdom of Israel was forgotten, and before the 
Jewish enmity to Samaria (which is apparent in such passages as 2 Chr. xx. 
37, xxyv., and in those chapters of Ezra [i.—vi.] which belong to Chronicles) 
was brought to maturity. While the Books of Chronicles therefore were 
written especially for the Jews after their return from Babylon, the Book of 
Kings was written for the whole of Israel before their common national ex- 
istence was hopelessly quenched. 

Another comparison of considerable interest between the two histories may 
be drawn in respect to the main design, that design having a marked relation 
both to the individual station of the supposed writers, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of their country at the times of their writing. 

Jeremiah was himself a prophet. He lived while the prophetic office was 
in full vigor, in his own person, in Ezekiel and Daniel, and many others both 
true and false. In his eyes, as in truth, the main cause of the fearful calami- 
ties of his countrymen was their rejection and contempt of the Word of God 
in his mouth and that of the other prophets; and the one hope of deliverance 
lay in their hearkening to the prophets who still continued to speak to them 
in the name of the Lord. Accordingly we find in the Books of Kings great 
prominence given to the prophetic office. 

Fizra, on the contrary, was only a priest. In his days the prophetic office 
had wholly fallen into abeyance. That evidence of the Jews being the peo- 
ple of God, which consisted in the presence of prophets among them, was no 
more. But to ihe men of his generation, the distinctive mark of the continu- 
ance of God's favor to their race was the rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, the restoration of the daily sacrifice and the Levitical worship, and the 
wonderful and providential renewal of the Mosaic institutions. The chicf 
instrument, too, for preserving the Jewish remnant from absorption into the 
mass of heathenism, and for maintaining their national life till the coming 
of Messiah, was the maintenance of the Temple, its ministers, and its serv- 
ices. Hence we see at once that the chief care of a good and enlightened 
Jew of the age of Ezra, and all the more if he were himself a priest, would 
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naturally be to enhance the value of the Levitical ritual, and the dignity of 
the Levitical caste. And in compiling a history of the past glories of his 
race. he would as naturally select such passages as especially bore upon the 
gunctity of the priestly office, and show the deep concern taken by their an- 
cestors in all that related to the honor of God’s house, and the support of His 
mimstering servants. Hence the Levitical character of the Books of Chren- 
ivies, and the presence of several. detailed narratives not found in the Books 
of Kings, and the more frequent reference to the Mosaic institutions, may 
wiost naturally and simply be accounted for, without resorting to the absurd 
hypothesis that the ceremonial law was an invention subsequent to the Cap- 
tivity.°° Moreover, upon the principle that the sacred writers were influca_ed 
by natural feelings in their selection of their materials, it seems most appro- 
priate that while the prophetical writer in Kings deals very fully with the king- 
dom of Israel, in which the prophets were much more illustrious than in Ju- 
dah, the Levitical writer, on the contrary, should concentrate all his thoughts 
round Jerusalem, where alone the Levitical caste had all its power and func~ 
tions, and should dwell upon all the instances preserved in existing muni- 
ments of the deeds and even the minutest ministrations of the priests and 
Levites, as well as of their faithfulness and sufferings in the cause of truth. 

From the comparison of parallel narratives in the two books, it appears 
that the results are precisely what would naturally arise from the circumstan 
ces of the case. The writer of Chronicles, having the Books of Kings before 
him, and to a great extent making those books the basis of his own, but also 
having his own personal views, predilections, and motives in writing, com- 
posing for-a different age, and for people under very different circumstances, 
and, moreover, having before him the original authorities from which the 
Books of Kings were compiled, as well as some others, naturally rearranged 
the older narrative as suited his purpose and his tastes, gave in full passages 
which the other had abridged, inserted what had been wholly omitted, omit- 
ted some things which the other had inserted, including nearly every thing 
relating to the kingdom of Israel, and showed the color of his own mind, not 
only in the nature of the passages which he selected from the ancient docu- 
ments, but in the reflections which he frequently adds upon the events which 
he relates, and possibly also in the turn given to some of the speeches which 
he records. 

§ 18. The Book or Ezra is, as already remarked, manifestly a continna- 
tion of the Books of Chronicles. Like these books, it consists of the contem- 
porary historical journals kept from time to time, which were afterward strung 
together, and either abridged or added to, as the case required, by a later 
hand. That later hand in the Book of Ezra was doubtless Ezra’s own, as 
appears by the four last chapters, as well as by other matter inserted in the 
previous chapters. The chief portion of the last chapter of 2 Chron, and 
Hzra i. was probably written by Daniel ** As regards Ezra ii., and as far as 
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iii, 1, it is found (with the exception of clerical errors) in the seventh chapter 
of Nehemiah, where it belongs, beyond a shadow of doubt. ‘The next portion 
extends from iii. 2 to the end of ch. vi. With the exception of one large ex- 
planatory addition by Ezra, extending from iv. 6 to 23, this portion is the 
work of a writer contemporary with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and an eye-wit- 
ness of the rebuilding of the ‘'emple in the beginning of the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis. ‘That it was the prophet Haggai, becomes tolerably sure when we 
observe further the remarkable coincidence in style. Ezra iy. 6-23 is a par- 
enthetic addition by a much later hand, and, as the passage most clearly 
shows, made in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The compiler who in- 
serted ch. ii., a document drawn up in the reign of Artaxerxes to illustrate 
the return of the captives under Zerubbabel, here inserts a notice of two his- 
torical facts—of which one occurred in the reign of Xerxes, and the other in 
the reign of Artaxerxes—to illustrate the opposition offered by the heathen te 
the rebuilding of the Temple in the reign of Cyrus and Cambyses. ‘The last 
four chapters, beginning with ch. vii., are Ezra’s own, and continue the his- 
tory after a gap of fifty-eight years—from the sixth of Darius to the seventh 
of Artaxerxes. 

The book is written partly in Hebrew and partly in Chaldee. The Chal- 
dee begins at iv. 8, and continues to the end of vi. 18. The letter or decree 
of Artaxerxes vii. 12-26 is also given in the original Chaldee. 

§ 19. The Book or NeurmiAun, like the preceding one ef Ezra, is clearly 
and certainly not all by the same hand. By far the privcipal portion, in- 
deed, is the work of Nehemiah; but other portions are either extracts from 
various chronicles and registers, or supplementary narratives and reflections, 
some apparently by Ezra, others, perhaps, the work of the same person who 
inserted the latest genealogical extracts from the public chronicles. The 
main history contained in the book covers about 12 years, viz., from the 20th 
to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 7. e., from B.c. 445 to 433. The 
whole narrative gives us a graphic and interesting account of the state of 
Jerusalem and the returned captives in the writer's times, and, incidentally, 
of the nature of the Persian government and the condition of its remote prov- 
inces. The documents appended to it also give some further information as 
to the times of Zerubbabel on the one hand, and as to the continuation of the 
genealogical registers and the succession of the high-priesthood to the close 
of the Persian Empire on the other. The view given of the rise of two fac~ 
tions among the Jews—the one the strict religious party, the other the gen- 
tilizing party, sets before us the germ of much that we meet with in a more 
developed state in later Jewish history. Again, in this history as well.as in 
the Book of Ezra, we see the bitter enmity between the Jews and Samaritans 
acquiring strength and definitive form on both religious and political grounds. 
The book also throws much light upon the domestic institutions of the Jews. 

§ 20. The Boox or Estuer is one of the latest of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament, having been probably written late in the reign of 


Xerxes, with whom Ahasuerus may be identified.** The author is not known, 


only so, but the manver of the record is ex-| the giving the Chaldee name of Zerubbabel, 
actly Daniel's. The giving the text of the| vers. 8, 11 (ef. Dan. i..7), and the whole locus 
decree, vers. 2-4 (cf. Dan. iv.), the mention of | standi of the narrator, who evidently wrote 
the name of ** Mithredath the treasurer,’ at Babylon, not at Jerusalem, are all circum. 
ver, 8 (cf. Dan, i. 3, 11), the allusion to the stances which in a marked manner point ta 
sacred vessels placed by Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel as the writer of Ezra i. 

the house of his god, ver. 7 (cf. Dan. i. 2),\ 88 See pp, 63? 4 
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but may very probably have been Mordecai himself. Those who ascribe it ta 
Ezra, or the men of the Great Synagogue, may have merely meant that Ezra 
edited and added it to the canon of Scripture, which he probably did. ‘The 
Book of Esther appears in a different form in the LXX., and the translations 
therefrom, from that in which it is found in the Hebrew Bible. In speaking 
of i+, we shall first speak of the canonical book found in Hebrew, to which 
also the above observations refer, and next of the Greek book, with its apoc- 
ryphal additions. ‘The canonical Esrumr, then, is placed among the hagio- 
grapha by the Jews, and in that first portion of them which they call ‘‘the 
five rolls.” It is sometimes emphatically called Megillah (‘‘roll”), without 
other distinction, and is read through by the Jews in their synagogues at the 
Feast of Purim. It has often been remarked, as a peculiarity of this book, 
that the name of God does not once occur in it. The Hebrew is very like 
that of Ezra and parts of the Chronicles; generally pure, but mixed with 
some words of Persian origin, and some of Chaldee affinity. In short, it is 
just what one would expect to find in a work of the age to which the Book 
of Esther professes to ‘belong. As regards the LXX. version of the book, it 
consists of the canonical Esther with various interpolations prefixed, inter- 
spersed, and added at the close. Though, however, the interpolations of the 
Greek copy are thus manifest, they make a consistent and intelligible story. 
But the Apoeryphal additions, as they are inserted in some editions of the 
Latin Vulgate, and in the English Bible, are incomprehensible, the history of 
which is this:—When Jerome translated the Book of Esther, he first gave 
she version of the Hebrew alone, as being alone authentic. He then added 
at the end a version in Latin of those several passages which he found in 
the LXX., and which were not in the Hebrew, stating where each passage 
came in, and marking them all with an obelus. Having annexed this con- 
clusion, he then gives the Proamium, which he says forms the beginning of the 
Greek Vulgate, beginning with what is now verse 2 of chapter xi., and so 
proceeds with the other passages. But in subsequent editions, all Jerome's 
explanatory matter has been swept away, and the disjointed portions haye 
beer printed as chapters xi., xii., xiii., xiv., xv., Xvi., as if they formed a nar- 
rative in continuance of the canonical book. 


Ill. THE PROPHETS. 


§ 21. The Old Testament contains the writings of sixteen Prophets, of 
which four are usually called the Great Prophets, namely, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, and twelve the Minor Prophets, namely, Hosea, Joel, 
_Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 

Zechariah, Malachi. 

An account of the prophetic order and the schools of the Prophets has been 
already given (pp. 425, 426); but to belong to the prophetic order and to 
possess the prophetic gift are not convertible terms. There might be mem 
bers of the prophetic order to whom the gift of prophecy was not youchsafed. 
There might be inspired prophets who did not belong to the prophetic order. 
Generally, the inspired prophet came from the College of the Prophets, and 
belonged to the prophetic order, but this was not always the case. In the 
instance of the Prophet Amos, the rule and the exception are both mani: 
fested. When Amaziah, tlie idoiatrous Israelitish priest, threatens the prop 
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et, and desires him to ‘ flee away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread 
and prophesy there, but not to prophesy again any more at Bethel,” Amos in 
reply says, ‘‘I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was a 
herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore-fruit ; and the Lord took me as I fol- 
lowed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go prophesy unto my people Is- 
rael”’ (vii. 14). That is, though called to the prophetic office, he did not be- 
long to the prophetic order, and had not been trained in the prophetical col- 
feges ; and this, he indicates, was an unusual occurrence. 

The sixteen prophets whose books are in the Canon have therefore that 
place of honor, because they were endowed with the prophetic gift, as well as 
ordinarily (so far as we know) belonging to the prophetic order, ‘There were 
hundreds of prophets contemporary with these sixteen prophets ; and no doubt 
numberless compositions in sacred poetry and numberless moral exhortations 
were issued from the several schools, but only sixteen books find their place 
in the Canon. Why is this? Because these sixteen had what their brother- 
collegians had not, the Divine call to the office of prophet, and the Divine illu- 
mination to enlighten them. It was not sufficient to have been taught and 
trained in preparation for a future call. Teaching and training served as a 
preparation only. When the school-master’s work was done, then, if the in- 
strument was worthy, God’s work began. Moses had an external call at the 
burning bush (Ex. iii. 2). The Lord called Samuel, so that Eli perceived, 
and Samuel learned, that it was the Lord who called him (1 Sam. iii. 10). 
Tsaiah (vi. 8), Jeremiah (i.-5), Ezekiel (ii. 4), Amos (vii. 15), declare their 
special mission. Nor was it sufficient for this call to have been made once 
for all. Each prophetica] utterance is the result of a communication of the 
Divine to the human spirit, received either by ‘‘ vision” (Is. vi.1) or by ‘‘ the 
word of the Lord” (Jer. ii. 1). What then are the characteristics of the six- 
teen prophets, thus called and commissioned, aud intrusted with the mes- 
sages of God to his people? 

1. They were the national poets of Judza. Music and poetry, chants and 
hymns, were a main part of the studies of the class from which, generally 
speaking, they were derived. As is natural, we find not only the songs pre- 
viously specified, but the rest of their compositions, poetical or breathing the 
spirit of poetry. 

2. They were annalists and historians. A great portion of Isaiah, of Jer- 
e.sniah, of Daniel, of Jonah, of Haggai, is direct or indirect history. 

3. They were preachers of patriotism, their patriotism being founded on 
the religious motive. To the subject of the Theocracy the enemy of his na- 
tion was the enemy of God, the traitor to the public weal was a traitor ta 
his God; a denunciation of an enemy was a denunciation of a representative 
of evil, an exhortation in behalf of Jerusalem was an exhortation in behalf 
of God’s kingdom on earth, ‘‘ the city of our God, the mountain of holiness, 
beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, the city of the great King * 
{Ps. xlviii. 1, 2). 

4, They were preachers of morals and of spiritual religion. The symbol: 
ical teaching of the Law had lost much of its effect. Instead of learning 
the necessity of purniy by the legal washings, the majority came to rest in 
the outward act as in itself sufficient. It was the work, then, of the ‘prophets 
to hold up before the eyes of their countrymen a high and pure morality, not 
veiled in symbols and acts, but such as none could profess to misunderstand, 
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5. They were extraordinary, but yet authorized, exponents of the Law. 
As an instance of this, we may take Isaiah’s description of a true fast (lviii. 
3-7); Izekiel’s explanation of the sins of the fathers being visited on the 
children (ch. xviii.) ; Micah’s preference of ‘‘ doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with God,” to ‘‘thousands of rams and ten thousands of 
rivers of oil” (vi. 6-8). In these as in other similar cases (cf. Hos. vi. 6; 
Amos vy. 21), it was the task of the prophets to restore the balance which had 
been overthrown by the Jews and their teachers dwelling on one side or on 
the outer covering of a truth or of a duty, and leaving the other side or the 
‘nner meaning out of sight. 

6. They were a political power in the state. Strong in the safeguard of 
their religious character, they were able to serve as a counterpoise to the royal 
authority when wielded even by an Ahab. 

7. But the prophets were something more than national poets and annal- 
ists, preachers of patriotism, moral teachers, exponents of the Law, pastors, 
and politicians. Their most essential characteristic is, that they were instru» 
ments of revealing God's will to man, as in other ways, so, specially, by pre- 
dicting future events, and, in particular, by foretelling the incarnation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the redemption effected by Him. 

The sixteen Prophets may be divided into four groups: the prophets of 
the Northern Kingdom—Hosea, Amos, Jonah; the Prophets of the South- 
ern Kingdom—Joel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah ; the Prophets of the Captivity—Ezekiel and Daniel; the Proph- 
ats of the Return—Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 

They may be arranged in the following chronological order: namely, Joel, 
Jonah, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadi- 
ah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. But it will be 
more convenient to take them in the order in which they stand in the Old Tes- 
tament, speaking first of the Four Great Prophets, and then of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets. 


A. THE FOUR GREAT PROPHETS. 


§ 22. Isatan,* who is the principal prophet in the first or Assyrian period 
of prophecy, was the son of Amoz, and prophesied concerning Judah ana 
Jerusaiem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Ju- 
dah (Is.i. 1). Isaiah must have been an old man at the cicse of Hezekiah’s 
seign The ordinary chronology gives 758 B.o. for the date of Jotham’s ac- 
session, and 698 for that of Hezekiah’s death. This gives us a period of six- 
tyyears. And since his ministry commenced before Uzziah’s death (how long 
sve know not), supposing him to have been no more than twenty years old 
when he began to prophesy, he would have been eighty or ninety at Manas- 
seh’s accession.” 

Chs. i.—y. contain Isaiah’s prophecies in the reigns of Uzziah and Jotham. 
fh. i. is very general in its contents. The seer stands (perhaps) in the Court 
of the Israelites, denouncing to nobles and people, then assembling for di- 


89 The name, of which the fuller form is;18) to the significance of his own name as 
Sesaiah, Jeshainh, signifies S7/vatioy of Jal | well as of those of his two sons 
<a shortened form of Jeh:vah). Reference is| 4° As to the tradition respecting the death 
plainly made by the prophet himeeif (Is. vifi. | of Isaiah, cee p. 581, note. 
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vine worship, the whole estimate of their character formed by J ehovah, and 
his approaching chastisements. Chas. ii-—iv. are one prophesying, the leaaing 
thought of which is that the present prosperity of Judah should be destroyed 
for her sins, to make room for the real glory of piety and virtue ; while ch. v. 
forms a distinct discourse, whose main purport is that Israel, God’s vine- 
yard, shall be brought ‘to desolation. 

Ch. vi. describes an eestatic vision that fell upon the prophet i in the year 
of Uzziah’s death. 

Chs. vi., vii., delivered in the reign of Ahaz, when he was threatened by 
the forces of Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria.“ Under Je- 
hovah’s direction Isaiah goes forth to meet Ahaz, taking with him the child 
whose name, Shearjashub (thatis, Remnant shall return), was so full of mysti- 
cal promise, to add greater emphasis to his message. As a sign that Judah 
was not yet to perish, he announces the birth of the child Immanuel, who 
should not yet ‘‘ know to refuse the evil and choose the good,” before the land 
of the two hostile kings should be left desolate. 

Ch. viii.-ix. 7.—As the Assyrian Empire began more and more to threat- 
en the Hebrew commonwealth with utter overthrow, the prediction of the 
Messiah, the Restorer of Israel, becomes more positive and clear. The 
king was bent upon an alliance with Assyria. This Isaiah steadfastly op- 
poses (x. 20). ‘The court was for Assyria, and indeed formed an alliance 
with Tiglath-pileser; but a popular party was for the Syro-Ephraimitic con- 
nection formed to resist Assyria. ‘‘ Fear none but Jehovah only! fear Him, 
trust Him ; He will be your safety.” 

Ch. ix. 8-x. 4 is a prophecy delivered at this time against the kingdom of 
Israel (ix. 8-x. 4.) As Isaiah’s message was only to Judah, we may infer 
that the object of this utterance was to check the disposition shown by many 
to connect Judah with the policy of the sister kingdom. 

Ch. x. 5-xii. 6 is one of the most highly-wrought passages in the whole 
book, and was probably one single prophecy. It stands wholly disconnected 
with the preceding in the circumstances which it presupposes; and to what 
period to assign it is not easy to determine. 

Chs, xiii.-xxiii. contain chiefly a collection of utterances, each of which is 
styled a ‘‘burden.” (a.) The first (xiii. 1-xiv. 27) is against Babylon. The 
ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23) in this burden is among the most poetical pas: 
sages in allliterature. (6.) The short and pregnant ‘‘ burden” against Phi- 
listia (xiv. 29-32) in the year that Ahaz died was occasioned by the revolt of 
the Philistines from Judah, and their successful inroad recorded in 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 18. (c.) The ‘‘ burden of Moab” (xv., xvi.) is remarkable for the 
elegiac strain in which the prophet bewails the disasters of Moab, and for 
the dramatic characte: of xvi. 1-6. (d.) Chs. xvii., xviii. This prophecy 
is headed ‘‘ the burden of Damascus ;” and yet after ver. 3 the attention is 
withdrawn from Damascus and turned to Israel, and then to Ethiopia. (e.) 
In the ‘‘ burden of Egypt ” (xix.) the prophet prophesies the utter helpless- 
ness of Egypt under God’s judgments, probably to counteract the tendency 
which led both Judah and Israel to look toward Egypt for succor against 
Assyria, (/.) In the midst of these ‘‘ burdens” stands a passage which 
presents Isaiah in a new aspect, an aspect in which he appears in this ir 
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stance only. The more emphatically to enforce the warning already con- 
veyed in the ‘burden of Egypt,” Isaiah was commanded to appear in the 
streets and Temple of Jerusalem stripped of his sackcloth mantle, and 
wearing his vest only, with his feet also bare. (y.) In ‘‘the burden of the 
desert of the sea,” a poetical designation of Babylonia (xxi. 1-10), the im- 
ages in which the fall of Babylon is indicated are sketched with Aischylean 
grandeur. (f.) ‘‘The burden of Dumah” and ‘* of Arabia” (xxi. 11-17) 
relate apparently to some Assyrian invasion. (7.) In ‘‘the burden of the 
valley of vision” (xxii. 1-14) it is doubtless Jerusalem that is thus designat« 
ed. ‘The scene presented is that of Jerusalem during an invasion. (k.) The 
passage in xxii. 15-25 is singular in Isaiah as a prophesying against an in- 
dividual. Shebna was one of the king’s highest functionaries, and seems to 
have been leader of a party opposed to Jehovah (ver. 25). (/.) The last 
‘burden ” is against Tyre (xxiii.). Her utter destruction is not predicted by 
Isaiah as it afterward was by Ezekiel. 

Chs, xxiv.-xxvii. form one prophecy, essentially connected with the pre- 
ceding ten ‘‘ burdens” (xiii.-xxiii.), of which it is in effect a general sum- 
mary. In xxy., after commemorating the destruction of a// oppressors, the 
prophet gives us in vers. 6-9 a most glowing description of Messianic bless- 
ings. In xxvi., vers. 12-18 describe the new, happy state of God’s people 
as God’s work wholly. In xxvii. 1, ‘‘ Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and Le- 
viathan the twisting serpent, and the dragon in the sea,” are perhaps Nine- 
veh and Babylon—two phases of the same Asshur—and Egypt (comp. ver, 
13); all, however, symbolizing adverse powers of evil. 

Chs. xxiii.-xxxy. predict the Assyrian invasion. The prophet protests 
against the policy of courting the help of Egypt against Assyria (xxx. 1-17, 
xxxi. 1-3). 

Chs. xxxvii.-xxxix. At length the season so often, though no doubt ob- 
scurely foretold, arrived. ‘The Assyrian was near, with forces apparently ir- 
resistible. In the universal consternation which ensued, all the hope of the 
state centred upon Isaiah; the highest functionaries of the state — Shebna 
too—wait upon him in the name of their sovereign. The short answer 
which Jehovah gave through him was, that the Assyrian king should hear 
intelligence which should send him back to his own land, there to perish 
How the deliverance was to be effected Isaiah was not commissioned to tell, 
but the very next night (2 K. xix. 35) brought the appalling fulfillment. A 
divine interposition so marvelous, so evidently miraculous, was in its mag- 
nificence worthy of being the kernel of Isaiah’s whole book. 

The last 27-chapters are supposed by many critics to have been written in 
the time of the Babylonian captivity, and are therefore ascribed to a ‘‘ later 
Isaiah.” It is evident that the point of time and situation from which the 
prophet here speaks is that of the captivity in Babylon (comp., e. g., lxiv. 10, 
11), but this may be adopted on a principle which appears to characterize 
‘* vision,” viz., that the prophet sees the future as if present. This second 
part falls into three sections, each, as it happens, consisting of nine chapters ; 
the two first end with the refrazn, ‘‘ There is no peace, saith Jehovah (or 
““my God”), to the wicked ;” and the third with the same thought ampli- 
fied. (1.) The first section (xl.—xlviii.) has for its main topic the comfort- 
ing assurance of the deliverance from Babylon by Koresh (Cyrus), who is 
even named twice (xli. 2, 8, 25, xliv. 28, xly. 1-4, 13, xlvi. 11, slyiii. 14, 15 
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It is characteristic of sacred prophecy in general that the ‘“‘vision” of a 


great deliverance leads the seer to glance at the great deliverance to come 
through Jesus Christ. This principle of association prevails in the second 
part, taken as a whole; but in the first section, taken apart, it appears as yet 
imperfectly. (2.) he second section (xlix.—lvii.) is distinguished from the 
first by several features. The person of Cyrus as well as his name, and the 
specification of Babylon, disappear altogether. Return from exile is indeed 
spoken of repeatedly and at length (xlix. 9-26, li. 9-lii. 12, lv. 12, 13, lvii. 
14), but in such general terms as admit of being applied to the spiritual and — 
Messianic, as well as to the literal restoration. (3.) In the third section 
(Iviii.-Ixvi.), as Cyrus nowhere appears, so neither does ‘‘ Jehovah’s servant ” 
occur so frequently to view as in the second. The only delineation of the 
latter is in lxi. 1-3, and in lxiii. 1-6, 9. He no longer appears as suffering, 
but only as saving and avenging Zion. The section is mainly occupied with 
various practical exhortations founded upon the views of the future already 
set forth. 

§ 23. JerEM1an, who is the principal prophet in the second or Babylo- 
nian period of prophecy, lived in the reigns of Josiah, Shallum, Jehoiakim, 
Jeconiah, and Zedekiah. His long career began in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Josiah (B.c. 629), and continued till the eleventh year of Zede- 
kiah (8.c. 586), when Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. i. 2, 3), 
though he continued to prophesy even after that event. He is described as 
‘the son of Hilkiah, of the priests that were in Anathoth,” a town not three 
miles distant from Jerusalem. His personal history is closely united with 
that of the times in which he lived, and has been already related.*? After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, he continued for a time in the city; but he 
was afterward carried, against his will, into Egypt, along with his faithful 
friend and amanuensis, Baruch.** There, in the city of Tahpanhes, we have 
the last clear glimpses of the prophet’s life. After this allis uncertain. If 
we could assume that lii. 31 was written by Jeremiah himself, it would show 
that he reached an extreme old age, but this is so doubtful that we are left 
to other sources. On the one hand there is the Christian tradition, resting 
doubtless on some earlier belief, that the Jews at Tahpanhes, irritated by his 
rebukes, at last stoned him to death. On the ‘other side there is the Jewish 
statement that on the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, he, with Ba- 
ruch, made his escape to Babylon or Judea, and died in peace. 

The absence of any chronological order in the present structure of the col- 
lection of Jeremiah’s prophecies is obvious at the first glance. In the pres- 
ent order, we have two great divisions : —(1.) Chs. i.-xlv. Prophecies de- 
livered at various times, directed mainly to Judah, or connected with Jere- 
miah’s personal history. (2.) Chs. xlvi.—li. Prophecies connected with other 
nations. Ch. lii., taken largely, though not entirely, from 2 K. xxv., may 
be taken either as a supplement to the prophecy, or as an introduction to 
the Lamentations. Looking more closely into each of these divisions, we 
have the following sections :— 

1, Chs. i.-xxi.—Containing probably the substance of ‘‘ the book” of 
xxxvi, 32, and including prophecies from the thirteenth year of Josiah c¢ 
the fourth of Jehoiakim: i, 3, however, indicates a later revision, and the 
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whole of ch. i. may possibly have been added on the prophet’s retrospect of 
his whole work from this its first beginning; ch. xxi. belongs to a later peri- 
od, but has probably found its place here as connected, by the recurrence 
of the name Pashur, with ch. xx. 

2. Chs. xxii. —xxv.—Shorter prophecies, delivered at different times, 
against the kings of Judah and the false prophets; xxv. 13, 14, evidently 
marks the conclusion of a series of prophecies; and that which follows, 
xxy. 15-38, the germ of the fuller predictions in xlvi.—xlix., has been placed 
here as a kind of completion to the prophecy of the Seventy Years and the 
subsequent fall of Babylon. 

3. Chs. xxvi.—xxviii.—The two great prophecies of the fall of Jerusalem, 
and the history connected with them. Ch. xxvi. belongs to the earlier, 
ch, xxvii. and xxviii. to the later period of the prophet’s work. Jehoiakim, 
in xxvii. 1, is evidently (comp. ver. 3) a mistake for Zedekiah. 

4, Chs, xxix.-xxxi.—The message of comfort for the exiles in Babylon. 

5. Chs, xxxii.—xliv.—The history of the last two years before the capture 
of Jerusalem, and of Jeremiah’s work in them and in tke period that fol- 
lowed. The position of ch. xlvy., unconnected with any thing before or after 
it, may be accounted for on the hypothesis that Baruch desired to place on 
record so memorable 4 passage in hia own lite, and inserted it where the di- 
rect narrative of lis master’s life ended. The same explanation applies in 
part to ch, xxxvi. 

6. Chs. xlvi.-ii.—he prophecies against foreign nations, ending with the 
great prediction against, Babylon. 

7, The suppicmentary narrative of ch. lii. 

The Book or LAMENTATIONS contains the utterance of Jeremiah’s sorrow 
upon the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple. It con- 
sists of five chapters, each of which, however, is a separate poem, complete 
in itself, and having a distinct subject, but brought at the same time under a 
plan which includes them all. The book has supplied thousands with the 
fullest utterance for their sorrows in the critical periods of national or indi- 
vidual suffering. We may well believe that it soothed the weary years of 
the Babylonian exile. On the ninth day of the month of Ab (July—Au- 
gust), the Lamentations of Jeremiah were read, year by year, with fasting 
and weeping, to commemorate the misery out of which the people had been 
delivered. Itenters largely into the order of the Latin Church for the sery- 
ices of Passion-week. 

§ 24. Ezexin1, the son of Buzi, the great prophet during the Babylonian 
captivity, was, like his predecessor Jeremiah, a priest. One tradition makes 
Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah. He was taken captive in the captivity of 
Jehoiachin, eleven years. before the destruction of Jerusalem. He was a 
member of a community of Jewish exiles who settled on the banks of the 
Chebar, a “river” or stream of Babylonia. It was by this river ‘‘in the 
land of the Chaldzans” that God’s message first reached him (i. 3). His 
call took place ‘‘in tho fifth year of King Jehoiachin’s captivity,” B.c. 595 
(i. 2), ‘‘in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month.”“* We learn from an in- 

44 This is probably the 30th year from the | gives a Jewish chronology in ver.2. The de 
new era of Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchad-| cision of the question is the less important, 
nezzar, who began to reign B.0. 625. The use| because in all other places Ezekiel dates from 
of this Chaldee epoch is the more appropriate | the year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (xxix. 1f, 
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cidental allusion (xxiv. 18)—the only reference which he makes to his ner. 
sonal history—that he was married, and had a house (viii. 1) in his placa 
of exile, and lost his wife by a sudden and unforeseen stroke. He lived in 
cne highest consideration among his companions in exile, and their elders 
consulted him on all occasions (viii. 1, xi. 25, xiv. 1, xx. 1, ete.). The 
last date he mentions is the 27th year of the Captivity (xxix. 17), so that 
his mission extended over twenty-two years, during part of which period 
Daniel was probably living, and already famous (Ez. xiv. 14, xxviii. 3), 
He is said to have been murdered in Babylon by some Jewish prince whom 
he had convicted of idolatry, and to have been buried in the tomb of Shem 
and Arphaxad, on the banks of the Euphrates. 

The predictions of Ezekiel are marvelously varied. He has instances of 
visions (vili.—xi.), symbolical actions (as iv. 8), similitudes (xii., xv.), par- 
ables (as xvii.), proverbs (as xii. 22, xvill. 1 sq.), poems (as xix.), allego- 
ries (as xxiii., xxiv. ), open prophecies (as vi., vii., xx., etc.). The depth of 
his matter, and the marvelous nature of his visions, make him occasionally 
obscure. Hence his prophecy was placed by the Jews among the ‘‘treas- 
ures,” those portions of Scripture which (like the early part of Genesis, and 
the Canticles) were not u.lowed to be read till the age of thirty. 

The book is divided into two great parts—of which the destruction of Je- 
rusalem is the turning-point: chapters i.-xxiv. contain predictions delivered 
before that event, and xxy.—xlviii. after it, as we see from xxvi. 2. Again, 
chapters i.—xxxii. are mainly occupied with correction, denunciation, and re- 
proof, while the remainder deal chiefly in consolation and promise. A par- 
enthetical section in the middle of the book (xxv.-xxxii.) contains a group 
of prophecies against seven foreign nations, the septenary arrangement being 
apparently (as elsewhere in Scripture) intentional. The book may further 
be divided into nine sections, distinguished by their superscriptions, as fol- 
lows :—1. Ezekiel’s call, i.-iii. 15. 2. The general carrying out of the com- 
mission, iii. 16-vii. 3. The rejection of the people, becaase of their idola- 
trous worship, vili.-xi. 4. The sins of the age rebuked in detail, xii.—xix. 
5. The nature of the judgment, and the guilt which caused it, xx.-xxiii. 
6. The meaning of the now commencing punishment, xxiv. 7. God’s judg- 
ment denouneed on seven heathen nations (Ammon, xxv. 1-7; Moab, 8-11; 
Edom, 12-14; the Philistines, 15-17; Tyre, xxvi.- xxviii. 19; Sidon, 
20-24; Egypt, xxix.-xxxii.). 8. Prophecies, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, concerning the future condition of Israel, xxxiii.-xxxix. 9. The 
glorious consummation, x].—x]viii. 

Chronological order is followed throughout (the date of the prediction be- 
ing constantly referred to), except in the section devoted to prophecies 
against heathen nations (xxix.-xxxii.), where it is several times abandoned 
(xxix. 17; cf. xxvi. 1, xxix. 1), so that in the prediction against Egypt, one 
uttered in the twenty-seventh year of the Captivity is inserted between twe 
uttered in the tenth and eleventh years. 

§ 25, DanteL.—The personal history of Daniel is related in the 26th 
chapter of this work, which also contains a summary of his visions, dreams, 
and prophecies.*® It is only necessary here to allude to the assaults madg¢ 
in modern times upon the prophetic worth of the book. A large number of 
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modern critics reject the book as the work of an impostor who lived in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Externally it is as well attested as any book 
ef Scripture; but it brings the belief in miracle and prediction, in the divina 
power and foreknowledge as active among men, to a startling test, and ac- 
cording to the character of this belief in the individual must be his judg-~ 
ment upon the book. 

The Greek translations of Daniel, like that of Esther, contain severai 
Fieces which are not found in the original text. ‘The most important ot 
these additions are contained in the Apocrypha of the English Bible, under 
the titles of The Song of the three Holy Children, The History of Susannah, 
and The History of Bel and the Dragon. 

The first of these pieces is incorporated into the narrative of Daniel. 
After the three confessors were thrown into the furnace (Dan. iii. 23), Aza- 
rias is represented as praying to God for deliverance (Song of Three Children, 
3-22); and in answer the angel of the Lord shields them from the fire which 
consumes ‘their enemies (23-27), whereupon ‘‘the three, as out of one 
mouth,” raise a triumphant song (29-68), of which a chief part (35-66) has 
been used as a hymn (Benedicite) in the Christian Church since the fourth 
century. : 

The two other pieces appear more distinctly as appendices, and offer no 
semblance of forming part of the original text. The History of Susannah (or 
The judgment of Daniel) is generally found at the beginning of the book, 
though it also occurs after the 12th chapter. Zhe Hislory of Bel and the 
Dragon is placed at the end of the book. The character of these additions 
indicates the hand of an Alexandrine writer ; and it is not unlikely that the 
translator of Daniel wrought up traditions which were already current, and 
appended them to his work. 


B. THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 


§ 26. Hosea is the first of the Minor Prophets, as they appear in our 
version, but more probably the third in order of time. He is described as 
the son of Beeri, but we know nothing of his lite. The title of the book 
gives for the beginning of his ministry the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
but limits this vague definition by reference to Jeroboam II. king of Israel; 
it therefore yields a date not later than B.c. 788. The pictures of social and 
political life which Hosea draws so forcibly are rather applicable to the in- 
terregnum which followed the death of Jeroboam (B.C. 782-772), and to the 
reign of the succeeding kings. It seems almost certain that very few of his 
prophecies were written until after the death of Jeroboam (B.c. 783), and 
probably the life, or rather the prophetic career of Hosea, extended from 
B.c. 784 to 725, a period of fifty-nine years. 

- There seems to be a general consent among commentators that the proph- 
ecies of Hosea were delivered in the kingdom of Israel. 

It is easy to recognize two great divisions in the book :—(1.) chap. i. to iii.; 
(2.) iv. to the end. The subdivision of these several parts is a work of 
greater difficulty. (1.) The first division should probably be subdivided inte 
three separate poems, each originating in a distinct aim, and each after its 
own fashion attempting to express the idolatry of Israel by imagery borrowed 
from the matrimonial relation. The first, and therefore the least elaborate of 
these, is contained in chap. iii., the second in i. 2-11, the third in i, 2-9, ang 
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ii. 1-23. These three are progressively elaborate developments of the sama 
reiterated idea. Chap. i. 2-9 is common to the second and third poems, 
but not repeated with each severally. (2.) Attempts have been made to sub- 
divide the second part of the book. ‘These divisions are made either accord- 
ing to the reigns of contemporary kings, or according to the subject-matter 
of the poem. ‘The prophecies were probably collected by Hosea himself to- 
ward the end of his career.** Hosea is referred to in the following passages 
of the New Testament :—Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7, Hos. vi. 6; Luke xxiii. 30, Rev. 
vi. 16, Hos. x. 8; Matt. ii. 15, Hos. xi. 1; Rom. ix. 25, 26, 1 Pet. ii. 10, 
Hos. i. 10, ii. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 4, Hos. vi. 2; Heb. xiii. 15, Hos. xiv. 2. 3 

§ 27. Jot, of whom we only know for certain that he was the son of Pe- 
thuel. It is most likely that he lived in Judah, for his commission was to 
Judah, and he makes frequent mention of Judah and Jerusalem. He prob- 
ably lived in the reign of Uzziah, thus being contemporary with Hosea and 
Amos. We find, what we should expect on the supposition of Joel being 
the first prophet to Judah, only a grand outline of the whole terrible scene, 
which was to be depicted more and more in detail by subsequent prophets. 
The scope, therefore, is not any particular invasion, but the whole day of the 
Lord. ‘The proximate event to which the prophecy related was a public ca- 
lamity, then impending on Judah, of a twofold character: want of water, 
and a plague of locusts continuing for several years. ‘The prophet exhorts 
the people to turn to God with penitence, fasting, and prayer, and then (he 
says) the plague shall cease,.and the rain descend in its season, and the ‘and 
yield her accustomed fruit. Nay, the time will be a most joyful one; for 
God, by the outpouring of His Spirit, will impart to His worshipers increased, 
knowledge of Himself (comp. Acts ii. 16, foll.), and after the excision of the 
enemies of His people, will extend through them the blessings of true relig- 
ion to heathen lands. This is the simple argument of the book ; only that. 
it is beautified and enriched with a great variety of ornament and pictorial 
description. 

§ 28. Amos was a native of Tekoa, in Judah, about six miles south of 
Bethlehem, originally a shepherd and dresser of syeamore-trees, who was call- 
ed by God’s Spirit to be a prophet, although not trained in any of the reg- 
ular prophetic schools (i. 1, vii. 14, 15). He traveled from Judah into the 
northern kingdom of Israel, or “‘ Ephraim,” and there exercised his ministry, 
apparently not for any long time. His date can not be later than the 15th 
year of Uzziah’s reign (B.c. 808); for he tells us that he prophesied ‘‘ in the 
reigns of Uzziah, king of Judah, and Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of 
Israel, two years before the earthquake.” This earthquake (also mentioned 
Zech. xiv. 5, can not have occurred after the 17th year of Uzziah, since Jero- 
boam If. died in the 15th of that king’s reign, which therefore is the latest 
year fulfilling the three chronological indications furnished by the prophet 
himself. But his ministry probably took place at an earlier period of Jero- 
boam’s reign, perhaps about the middle of it, for on the one hand Amos 
speaks of the conquests of this warlike king as completed (vi. 13; cf. 2 K. 
xiv. 25), and on the other the Assyrians, who toward the end of his reign 
were approaching Palestine (Hos. x. 6, xi. 5), do not seem as yet to have 
caused any alarm in the country. Amos predicts indeed that Israel and 
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other neighboring nations will be punished by certain wild conquerors from 
the North (i. 5, v. 27. vi. 14), but he does not name them, as if they were still 
unknown or unheeded. In this prophet’s time Israel was at the height of pow 
ar, wealth, and security, but infected by the crimes to which such a state is 
liable. The source of these evils was idolatry, that of the golden calves. 
Amos went to rebuke this at Bethel itself, but was compelled to return to 
Judah by the high-priest Amaziah, who procured from Jeroboam an order 
for his expulsion from the northern kingdom. ‘The book of the prophecies 
of Amos seems divided into four principal portions closely connected together. 
. (1.) From i. 1 to ii. 3 he denounces the sins of the nations bordering on Israel 
and Judah, as a preparation for (2.), in which, from ii. 4 to vi. 14, he de 
scribes the state of those two kingdoms, especially the former. This is fol- 
lowed by (8.) vii. 1-ix. 10, in which, after reflecting on the previous proph- 
cy, he relates his visit to Bethel, and sketches the impending punishment of 
Israel which he predicted to Amaziah. After this in (4.) he rises to a loftier 
and more evangelical strain, looking forward to the time when the hope of 
she Messiah’s kingdom will be fulfilled, and His people forgiven and establish- 
ed in the enjoyment of God’s blessings to all eternity. The chief peculiarity 
of the style consists in th2 number of allusions to natural objects and agricul- 
tural occupations, as might be expected from the early life of the author. *” 

§ 29. OpapraH has been spoken of already (p. 605). It is unnecessary te 
discuss the view which assigns to him an earlier date. 

§ 30. Of Jonan, who was probably the earliest in point of time of the Minot 
Prophets, and of his prophecies, we have already spoken in the body of the 
work. *® 

§ 31. Micau is distinguished from Micaiah, the son of Imlah, the contem- 
porary of Elijah, by the epithet the Morasthite, that is, a native of Moresheth, 
or some place of similar name.*? The period during which Micah exercised 
the prophetical office is stated, in the superscription to his prophecies, to have 

_ extended oyer the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, giv- 
ing thus a maximum limit of fifty-nine years (B.c. 756-697), from the acces- 
sion of Jotham to the death of Hezekiah, and a minimum limit of 16 years (B.c. 
742-726), from the death of Jotham to the accession of Hezekiah. In either 
ease he would be contemporary with Hosea and Amos during part of their 
ministry in Israel, and with Isaiah in Judah. With respect to one of his 
prophecies (iii. 12), it is distinctly assigned to the reign of Hezekiah (Jer. 
xxvi. 18), and was probably delivered before the great passover which in- 
augurated the reformation in Judah. The date of the others must be deter- 
mined, if at all, by internal evidence, and the periods to which they are as- 
signed are therefore necessarily conjectural, 

The following arrangement may be adopted :—ch. i. was delivered in the 
“econtemporary reigns of Jotham, king of Judah, and of Pekah, king of Israel ; 
ii. l-iv. 8 in those of Ahaz, Pekah, and Hoshea; iii. 12 being assigned to 
the last year of Ahaz, and the remainder of the book to the reign of Heze- 
kiah. But at whatever time the several prophecies were first delivered, they 
appear in their present form as an organic whole, marked by a certain regu- 

47 See Amosi. 3, ii, 13, iii. 4,5, iv. 2, 7, 9, v. | near Eleutheropolis to the east, where formers 
8, 19, vi. 12, vii. 1, ix. 3, 9, 13, 14. ly the prophet's tomb was shown, though in 

48 See pp. 551-553. the days of Jerome it had been succeeded by 


49 Jerome and Eusebius call this place Mo- | a church, 
rasthi, and identify it with a small village 
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larity of development. Three sections, omitting the superscription, are in- 
troduced by the same phrase, ‘‘hear ye,” and represent three natural divis- 
ions of the prophecy — i.-ii.—iii.-y.—vi.—vii.— each commencing with res 
bukes and threatenings, and closing with a promise. 

The predictions uttered by Micah relate to the invasions of Shalmaneser (i. 
6-8; 2 K. xvii. 4, 6) and Sennacherib (i. 9-16; 2 K. xviii. 13), the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (iii. 12, vii. 13), the captivity in Babylon (iy. 10), the 
return (iy. 1-8, vii. 11), the establishment of a theocratic kingdom in Jeru- 
salem (iv. 8), and the Ruler who should spring from Bethlehem (v. 2). 

The language of Micah is quoted in Matt. ii. 5, 6, and his prophecies are 
alluded to in Matt. x. 35, 36; Mark xiii. 12; Luke xii. 53; John vii. 42. 

§ 32. Nauum, ‘‘the Elkoshite.”—His personal history is quite unknown. 
The site of Elkosh, his native place, is disputed, some placing it in Galilee, 
others in Assyria. ‘Those who maintain the latter view assumé that the proph- 
et’s parents were carried into captivity by Tiglath-pileser, and that the prophet 
was born at the village of Alkush, on the east bank of the Tigris, two miles 
north of Mosul. But there is nothing in the prophecy of Nahum to indicate 
that it was written in the immediate neighborhood of Nineveh, and in full 
view of the scenes which are depicted, nor is the language that of an exile in 
an enemy's country. No allusion is made to the captivity; while, on the 
other hand, the imagery is such as would be natural to an inhabitant of Pal- 
estine (i. 4), to whom the rich pastures of Bashan, the vineyards cf Carmel, 
and the blossom of Lebanon, were emblems of all that was luxuriant and 
fertile. The language employed in i. 15, ii. 2, is appropriate to one who 
wrote for his countrymen in their native land. In fact, the sole origin of the 
theory that Nahum flourished in Assyria is the name of the village Alkush, 
which contains his supposed tomb, and, from its similarity to Elkosh, was 
apparently selected by medizval tradition as a shrine for pilgrims. The date 
of Nahum’s prophecy can be determined with as little precision as his birth- 
place. It is, however, certain that the prophecy was written before the final 
downfall of Nineveh, and its capture by the Medes and Chaldeans (cir. B.c. 
625). ‘The allusions to the Assyrian power imply that it was still unbroken (i. 
12, ii. 18, 14, iii. 15-17). Itis most probable that Nahum flourished in the lat- 
ter half of the reign of Hezekiah, and wrote his prophecy either in Jerusalem or 
its neighborhood. The subject of the prophecy is, in accordance with the 
superscription, ‘‘the burden of Nineveh,” the destruction of which he pre- 
dicts. 

§ 33. HaBakxkuk perhaps delivered his prophecy about the 12th or 138th 
year of Josiah (B.c. 630-629), though the date is only conjectural, and of 
his personal history nothing is known. The prophet foretells the doom of 
the Chaldeans, and the announcement is followed by a series of denuncia- 
tions pronounced upon them by the nations who had suffered from their op- 
pression (ii. 6-20). The strophical arrangement of these ‘‘ woes” is a re-" 
markable feature of the prophecy. ‘The whole concludes with the magnifi- 
cent psalm in ch. iii. 

§ 34. ZepHaniAH also lived in the reign of Josiah, as we learn from the 
superscription to the book, where the prophet traces his pedigree to his fourth 
ancestor, Hezekiah, supposed to be the celebrated king of that name. In 
chap. i. the utter desolation of Judah is predicted as a judgment for idolatry 
and neglect of the Lord, the luxury of the princes, and the violence and de: 
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veit of their dependents (3-9). The prosperity, security, and insolence of 
the people is contrasted with the horrors of the day-of wrath (10-18). Ch. 
ii. contains a call to repentance (1-3), with a prediction of the ruin of the 
cities of the Philistines and the restoration of the house of Judah after the 
visitation (4-7). Other enemies of Judah, Moab, and Ammon are threaten- 
ed with perpetual destruction (8-15). In ch. iii. the prophet addresses Je- 
rusalem, which he reproves sharply for vice and disobedience (1-7). He 
then concludes with a series of promises (8-20). The general tone of the 
last portion is Messianic, but without any specific reference to the person of 
our Lord. 

§ 35. Hacear is the first of the Minor Prophets who prophesied after the 
Captivity. With regard to his tribe and parentage, both history and tradi- 
tion are alike silent. In the absence of any direct evidence on the point, it 
is more than probable that he was one of the exiles who returned with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua. The rebuilding of the Temple, which was commenced 
in the reign of Cyrus (B.C. 535), was suspended during the reigns of his suc- 
cessors, Cambyses and the Pseudo-Smerdis, in consequence of the deter- 
mined hostility of the Samaritans. On the accession vf Darius Hystaspis 
(B.c. 521), the prophets Haggai and Zechariah urged the renewal of the un. 
dertaking, and obtained the permission and assistance of the king (Ezra v. 1, 
vi. 14). 

The style of his writing is generally tame and prosaic, though at times it 

_Yrises to the dignity of severe invective, when the prophet rebukes his coun- 
trymen for their selfish indolence and neglect of God’s house. The prophe- 
cies were delivered in the second year of Darius Hystaspis (8.c. 520), at in- 
tervals from the first day of the 6th month to the 24th day of the 9th month 
in the same year. The closing prediction, addressed to Zerubbabel, prince 
of Judah, the representative of the royal family of David, and, as such, the 
lineal ancestor of the Messiah, foreshadows the establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom upon the overthrow of the thrones of the nations (ii. 20-23). 

.§ 36. ZecnaRtsu is called in his prophecy the son of Berechiah, and the 
grandson of Iddo, whereas in the Book of Ezra (v. 1, vi. 14) he is said to 
have been the son of Iddo. It is natural to suppose, as the prophet himself 
mentions his father’s name, whereas the Book of Ezra mentions only Iddo, 
that Berechiah had died early, and that there was now no intervening link 
between the grandfather and the grandson. Zechariah, like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel before him, was priest as well as prophet. He seems to have en- 
tered upon his office while yet young (Zech. ii. 4), and must have been born 
in Babylon, whence he returned with the first caravan of exiles under Ze- 
rubbabel and Jeshua. It was in the eighth month, in the second year of 
Darius, that he first publicly discharged his office. In this he acted in con- 
cert with Haggai. Both prophets had the same great object before them : 
both directed all their energies to the building of the Second Temple. Te 
their influence we find the rebuilding of the Temple in a great measure as- 
tribed. ‘‘ And the elders of the Jews builded,” it is said, ‘‘ and they pros- 
pered through the prophesying of Haggai the prophet, and Zechariah, ths 
son of Iddo” (Ezra vi. 14). If the later Jewish accounts may be trusted, 
Zechariah as well '‘as Haggai was a member of the Great Synagogue. 

The Book of Zechariah, in its existing form, consists of three principal 
parts, chaps. i.—viii., chaps. ix.—xi., chaps. xii.-xiv. I. The first of these di 
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visions is allowed by all critics to be the genuine work of Zechariah, the soy 
of Iddo. It consists, first, of a short introduction or preface, in which the 
prophet announces his commission; then of a series of visions, descriptive of 
all those hopes and anticipations of which the building of the Temple was 
the pledge and sure foundation; and finally of a discourse, delivered two 
years later, in reply to questions respecting the observance of certain estab- 
lished fasts. 

II. The remainder of the book consists of two sections of about equa: 
length, ix.—xi. and xii.—xiv., each of which has an inscription. 1. In the first 
section he threatens Damascus and the sea-coast of Palestine with misfor- 
tune, but declares that Jerusalem shall be protected. ‘The Jews who are 
still in captivity shall return to their land. 2. The second section, xii.—xiy., 
is entitled ‘‘ the burden of the word of Jehovah for Israel.” But Israel is 
here used of the nation at large, not of Israel as distinct from Judah. In- 
deed the prophecy which follows concerns Judah and Jerusalem. In this 
the prophet beholds the near approach of troublous times, when Jerusalem 
should be hard pressed by enemies. But in that day Jehovah shall come to 
save them, and all the nations which gather themselves against Jerusalem 
shall be destroyed. Many modern critics maintain that the later chapters, 
from the ixth to the xivth, were written by some other prophet, who lived be- 
fore the exile. The arguments both for and against the genuineness of the 
later chapters are set forth fully in the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,”®° to which 
we must refer the reader. 

§ 37. Mauacut (that is, the angel or messenger of Jehovah) is the last, and 
is therefore called ‘*the seal” cf the prophets, and his prophecies constitute 
the closing book of the Canon. Of his personal history nothing is known. 
That Malachi was contemporary with Nehemiah is rendered probable by a 
comparison of ii. 8 with Neh. xii. 15; ii. 10-16 with Neh. xiii. 23, ete. ; 
and iii. 7-12 with Neh. xiii. 10, ete. That he prophesied after the times of 
Haggai and Zechariah is inferred from his omitting to mention the restora- 
tion of the Temple, and from no allusion being made to him by Ezra. The 
Captivity was already a thing of the long past, and is not referred to. The 
existence of the Temple-service is presupposed in i. 10, iii. 1,10. The Jew~ 
ish nation had still a political chief (i. 8), distinguished by the same title as 
that borne by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 26). Hence we may conclude that Mal- 
achi delivered his prophecies after the second return of Nehemiah from Per- 
sia (Neh. xiii. 6), and subsequently to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (B.C. 420). From the striking parallelism between the state of things 
indicated in Malachi’s prophecies and that actually existing on Nehemiah’s 
return from the court of Artaxerxes, it is on all accounts highly probable 
that the efforts of the secular governor were on this occasion seconded by the 
preaching of *‘ Jehoyah’s messenger,” and that Malachi occupied the same 
position with regard to the reformation under Nehemiah which Isaiah held 
in the time-of Hezekiah, and Jeremiah in that of Josiah. The last chapter 
of canonical Jewish history is the key to the last chapter of its prophecy. 
The whole prophecy naturally divides itself into three sections, in the first of 
which Jehovah is represented as the loving father and ruler of His people 
fi, 2-ii. 9); in the second, as the supreme God and father of all (ii, 10-16); 
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and in the third, as their righteous and final judge (ii. 17-end). The proph« 
ecy of Malachi is alluded to in the N. T. (comp. Mark i. 2, ix, 11, 12; 
Luke i. 17; Rom. ix. 13). 
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IV. THE POETICAL BOOKS. 


§ 88. The Boox or Psatms*’ contains 150 separate Psalms, and may be 
parted into five great divisions or books, which were formed at different pe- 
riods. There is a remarkable difference between the several books in their 
use of the divine names Jehovah and Elohim, to designate Almighty God. 
In Book I. (Pss. i.—-xli.) the former name prevails; it is found 272 times, 
while Elohim occurs but 15 times.*? In Book IL. (Pss. xlii.—lxxii.), Elo- 
him is found more than five times as often as Jehovah. In Book III. (Pss. 
Ixxiii.—Ixxxix.), the preponderance of Elohim in the earlier is balanced by 
that of Jehovah in the latter psalms of the book. In Book IV. (Pss. xe.- 
cyi.) the name Jehovah is exclusively employed; and so also, virtually, in 
Book V. (Pss. cyii.—cl.), Elohim being there found only in two passages in- 
corporated from earlier psalms. We find the several groups of psalms which 
form the respective five books distinguished, in great measure, by their su- 
perscriptions from each other. 

Book I. is, by the superscriptions, entirely Davidic ; nor do we find in it a 
trace of any but David’s authorship. We may well believe that the compi- 
lation of the book was also David's work. 

Book I. appears by the date of its latest psalm, Ps. xlvi., to have beer 
compiled in the reign of King Hezekiah. It would naturally comprise, Ist, 
several or most of the Levitical psalms anterior to that date; and 2dly, the 
remainder of the psalms of David previously uncompiled. To these latter 
the collector, after properly appending the single psalm of Solomon, has af- 
fixed the notice that ‘‘ the prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended” 
_ (Bs. Ixxii. 20); evidently implying, at least on the primd facie view, that no 
more compositions of the royal psalmist remained. How then do we find, in 
the later Books III., [V., V., further psalms yet marked with David’s name ? 
The name David is used to denote, in other parts of Scripture, after the orig- 
inal David’s death, the then head of the Davidic family ; and so, in prophe- 
cy, the Messiah of the seed of David, who was to sit on Dayid’s throne (1 
K. xii. 16; Hos. iii. 5; Is. lv. 8; Jer. xxx. 9; Ez. xxxiv. 23-24), And 
thus then we may explain the meaning of the later Davidic superscriptions 
in the Psalter. ‘The psalms to which they belong were written by Hezeki- 
ah, by Josiah, by Zerubbabel, or others of David’s posterity. The above ex- 
planation removes all serious difficulty respecting the history of the later 
books of the Psalter. 

Book III., the interest of which centres in the times of Hezekiah, stretch 
es out, by its last two psalms, to the reign of Manasseh: it was probably 
compiled in the reign of Jesiah. 


£1 The present Hebrew name of the book 
is Tvhillim, ‘‘ Praises.” But in the actual 
superscriptions of the Psalms the word 7’c- 
hillah is applied only te one, Ps. exlv., which 
ia indeed emphatically a praise-hymn. The 
LXX. entitled them Wado, or ‘* Psalms.” 
The Christian Church obviously received the 
Psalter from the Jews not only as a constit- 


Fr2 


uent portion of the sacred volume of Holy 
Scripture, but also as the liturgical hymn. 
book which the Jewish Church had regularly 
used in the Temple. 

52 We here take no account of the super 
scriptions or doxology, nor yet of the occur. 
rences of Flohim when inflected with a pos 
sessive suffix. 
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Book IV. contains the remainder of the psalms up to the date of the Cap~ 
tivity ; Book V., the Psalms of the Return. ‘There is nothing to distinguish 
these two books from each other in respect of outward decoration or arrange- 
ment, and they may have been compiled together in the days of Nehemiah. 

It would manifestly be impossible, in the compass of the present work, to 
exhibit in detail the divergent views which have been taken of the dates of 
particular psalms. ‘The time at which most of David's Psalms were com- 
posed has been already mentioned in connection with his personal history. 
For a time the single psalm of Solomon remained the only addition to those 
of David. If, however, religious psalmody were to revive, somewhat might 
be not unreasonably anticipated from the great assembly of King Asa (2 
Chr. xv.); and Ps. 1. suits so exactly with the cireumstances of that occa- 
sion that it may well be assigned to it. The great prophetical ode, Ps. xlv., 
connects itself most readily with the splendors of Jehoshaphat’s reign. And 
after that psalmody had thus definitely revived, there would be no reason 
why it should not thenceforward manifest itself in seasons of anxiety, as 
well as of festivity and thanksgiving. Hence Ps. xlix. Yet the psalms of 
this period flow but sparingly. ss. xlii.—xliv., Ixxiv., are best assigned to 
the reign of Ahaz. The reign of Hezekiah is naturally rich in psalmody. 
Pss. xlvi., [xxiii., Ixxv., Ixxvi., connect themselves with the resistance to the 
supremacy of the Assyrians and the divine destruction of their host. We 
are now brought to a series of psalms of peculiar interest, springing out of 
the political and religious history of the separated ten tribes. In date of act- 
ual composition they commence before the times of Hezekiah. The earli- 
est is probably Ps. ]1xxx., a supplication fur the Israelitish people at the time 
of the Syrian oppression. All these psalms (Ixxx.-]xxxiii.) are referred by 
their superscriptions to the Levite singers, and thus bear witness to the ef- 
forts of the Levites to reconcile the two branches of the chosen nation. The 
captivity of Manasseh himself proved to be but temporary ; but the sentence 
which his sins had provoked upon Judah and Jerusalem still remained to be 
executed, and precluded the hope that God’s salvation could be revealed till 
after such an outpouring of His judgments as the nation never yet had 
known. Labor and sorrow must be the lot of the present generation ; through 
these mercy might occasionally gleam, but the glory which was eventually 
to be manifested must be for their posterity alone. The psalms of Book IV. 
bear generally the impress of this feeling. We pass to Book V. Ps. evii. 
is the opening psalm of the Return, sung probably at the first Feast of Tab- 
ernacles (Ezra iii.). The ensuing Davidic psalms may well be ascribed to 
Zerubbabel. We here pass over the questions connected with Ps. exix. ; but 
a directly historical character belongs to Pss. exx.—cxxxiv., styled in our A. 
V. “Songs of Degrees.”** Internal evidence refers these to the period when 
the Jews under Nehemiah were, in the very face of the enemy, repairing the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the title may well signify ‘‘ Songs of goings up upon 
the walls,” the psalms being, from their brevity, well adapted to be sung by 
the workmen and guards while engaged in their respective duties. Of some- 
what earlier date, it may be, are Pss. cxxxvii. and the ensuing Davidie 
psalms. Of these, Ps. cxxxix.is a psalm of the new birth of Israel, from 
the womb of the Babylonish captivity, to a life of righteousness; Pss. exl.- 


53 See especially pp. 420-122, 436, 437, 444, 445, 451, 463, 468. 
$4 Of these, Ps. exxxii. may perhaps be ascribed to David's removalof theark. See p 436 
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exliii. may be a picture of the trials to which the unrestored exiles were still 
exposed in the realms of the Gentiles. Henceforward, as we approach the 
close of the Psalter, its strains rise in cheerfulness; and it fittingly termi- 
nates with Pss. exlvii.-cl., which were probably sung on the occasion of the 
thanksgiving procession of Neh. xii., after the rebuilding of the walls of Je- 
rusalem had been completed. 

§ 39. The writings of Solomon, namely, the Sone or SoLtomon, PRov- 
ERBSs, and Ecciesiastes, and the Book or Jos, have been already spoken 
of in the body of the work.** 

55 See pp. 500-502 for the writings of Solomon, and pp. 129-133 for the Book of Job. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


For the Patrriarcuat Preriop we have no certain chronological data. 
The Genealogies, which form the only basis for computation, and the results 
founded upon them in the ‘* Received Chronology ” of Archbishop Ussher, 
have been given in the text. (See especially the Note on Scripture Chro- 
nology, pp. 38-40, and the note on the Chronology of the Period of the Judges, 
pp. 336, foll.) The period of the Hebrew monarchy, though still beset with 
difficuliies, is settled with sufficient probability to be reduced to a tabular 
form. The dates are those of the Received Chronology, except where a cor- 
rection is indicated. 


Taste I.—Tue Unpivipep Monarcuy.! 


é a YRS. OF et 
B.O. ; SCRIPTURE HISTORY. sre 8YNCHRONISMB. 
1095|Saun chosen king .......-...++++-- 40 
[1075?] Samwel dies during his reign. 
1056|Death of Saul and Jonathan. 
Davip king at Hebron......... Tt 
The Ten Tribes resist under Abner. 
1€50? Ishbosheth king at Mahanaim. 2 
52} |Tyre flourishes under Hiram. 
1048 Davin-king over all Israel....... 40 Syrian Kingdoms of Zonan and 
in all. HAMATH. 
He takes Jebus (Jerusalem). 


1042, Removal of the Ark. 
1040 Victories over the Philistines, Moab- 
ites, and Syrians, 


1023 Revolt of Absalom. The 21st (Tanite) Dynasty in 
1015\Death of David. Egypt. 
1015) Accession of Solomon ...........00% 40 
1012| Foundation of the Temple. | \ 
1006) Dedication of the Temple. _ |The 22d (Bubastite) Dynasty in 
Egypt. 
975 Death of Solomon. Syrian Kingdom of Damasous 
Revolt of Jeroboam. founded by Rezon. 


» Kings’ names in small capitals. Prophets’ names in italics; which also denote some im: 
portant events. 
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Tasie IJ.—Tur Divinep Kinepoms. 


j : 
| B.C. JUDAH. YRS.! B.O. ISRAEL, YRS. SYNCHRONISMS, 
h ae 
(On'y one Dynas'y.) (First Dynasty.) 
975i. REHOBOAM .......... 17 | 975i. Jenopoam I........ 22 \SutgHaAK (Sheshonk 
Shemaiah forbids war. Idolatry of the Calves. I.), king of Egypt. 
970\Invasion of Shishak, 
Ahijah prophesies. 
i| OST/Ai, ABITAH.........205 3 | 18th year. Taprimmon, king of 
Defeats Jeroboam. War with Judah. Damascus. 
QBS VASA. eiara creas wisiojarern 41 | 955/20th year. 
954/2d year. C54il, NADAB. «0.022 -00c' 2 
Reformation. 
(Second Dynasty.) 
953/3d year, O53}iii, BAASHA.......... 24 : \ 
941?|Deteats Zerah the Cush- Removes from She- ZeERAn = Osorkon I., 
ite. chem to Tirzah. son of Shishak ? 
Azariah prophesies. Fortifies Ramah. BenuapaD L, king of| 
Alliance with Syria. War with Judah. Damascus. 
Hanani prophesies. Jehu, son of Hanani, 
950|26th year. 930]iv. ELAH. ..6..00.0.0. 2 
929/27th O29 we, ZR. ayareevetsisteleisie¥ (T 
Civil War. d’s.] 
Omri and Tibni. 
(Third Dynasty.) } 
925/31st ** 925|vi. OMRI....... qcdoce 6 
(| or 
. : 1) 12 
Builds Samaria... < fr 
U| 930 
918/38th OTS Vil ARABI iS eevee 22 |KrnBAAL (Ithobal), 
Consults magicians. Marries Jezebel, dau. king of Tyre and 
of Eth-baal. Sidon. 
914'iv, JEHOSHAPHAT...... 25 | 914/4th year. 
Reformation, Baal-worship, : 
Cities of Judah fortified. 910?|Mission of Klijah. Benyavap II, king of 
Three years’ famine, Damascus, 
Judges appointed. 901-/Sueccessful war with 
Moab and Philistines 900) Syria. 
tributary. 
897| Alliance with Ahab. 897|New war with Syria, 
Jehoshaphat at Ramoth- Micaiah, son of Imla. 
gilead. Death of Ahab. 
The prophet Jehu. 
17th year. villi, AHAZIAH........| 2 
Naval enterprise. Consults Baal-zebub. 
Eliezer, son of Doda- §96|Ascent of Elijah. 
vah, 
18th year. ix. JEHORAM. ....+:-+ 12 
Defeat of Ammon and Mission of Elisha. 
Moab. Naaman the Syrian. 
892) Associates JRHORAM. 8 | 
889\y, JeHoRAM alone. 889|8th year. 
886 ‘© with Ahaziah. 886)11th + 
885 vi. AHAZIAH alone. 1 | 885|12th + HAZAEL murders and 
_ |Alliance with Israel. War with Syria. succeeds Benhadad. 
854 Slain by Jehu. - 8S4|Slain by Jehu. 
| he : . , asty i 
ins Extinction cf Ahab's house in both kingdoms. ist pe Dy eee 
jvil, ATHALIAH (usurp- (Fourth Dynasty.) = 
CL) ies alge ce 6 Da): UNA eh Sadunan sc 28 |SHALMANESER. 
Murders all the royal Slays Jezebel and the Jehu’s name on the 
house except Joash, Baalites. “black obelisk,” as 
878 viii, JOASH............ 40 | 878)7th year. tributary to Assyria. 
\Jehoiada regent....... Worships the golden 
i (Great reformation, calves, PYG@MALION at Tyre. ! 
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Tasie IJ.—Tue Divivep Kincpoms—continued. 


pa Sess pe 
| | JUDAH. 


al 


| 
85)!Repairs of Temple fin- 
ished. 


1 ) 

loga year. 

8507\Death of Jehoiada, 

Worship of Baal. 

Zechariah stoned. 

Hazael threatens Jeru- 
salem. 

37th year. 

Death of Joash. 

ix, AMAZIAIL 

Victory over Edom, 

Worships gods of Edom. 


826|Defeated by Jehoash. 
| 825)15th year. 
| Declension and misfor- 
tune during the rest 
| of his reign. 
Slain by his servants. 
810|x. UzZtal. <...22005ce5 
Zechariah (as tutor). 
800?| Joel. 


473|38th year. 
Great prosperity of Ju- 
dah. 


2/39th year. 
His sacrilege and lep-) 
rosy. 


50th year. 

52d 

Ki, JOTHAM..cssceeees 

10th year. 

Micah prophesies, 

xii, AHAZ 

Worst king of Judah. 

Isaiah, chap. vii. 

Defeat of Ahaz. 

200,000 eaptives carried 
to Samaria, and many 
to Damascus, 

Calls in Tiglath - pile - 
ser. 

Syrian altar in Temple. 

Sacred vessels sent to 
Assyria, 


740. 


| : 


; 730/12th year. 
726 | xiii. HezeKran 
Religious reformation. 
Great Passover. | 


YRS. | B.O. 


ISRAEL, YRS. 


SYNCHRONISMS, | 


52 


856 


841 
839 


838 


825 
825 


810 
808? 
784 


713 


172 


761 
Tb 


16 | 758 


16 


TAT 


TA2 


741 


740 


739 


730 


{8d year. 


Hazael gains the coun- 
try east of Jordan, 


xi, JEHOAHAZ At 


Hard pressed by Syria. 


[The last two years of 
his reign are the first 
two of his son's.) 

xii, JEHOASIT 

Death of Jehoahaz. 

2d year of Jehoash, 

Death of Elisha. 

Victories over Benha- 
dad. 

Takes Jerusalem. 

xiii. JrERoBoAM II.... 

Victories over Syria, 
Ammon, and Moab. 

Acme of Kingdom of 
Israel. 

Jonah prophesies. 

27th year. 

Amos and Hosea. 

{Interregnum?j...... 


16 


41 


xiv. ZACHARIAH 


End of Jehws Dynas- 
ty.) 
xv. SHALLUM 
(Fifth Dynasty.) 
xvi. MENAHEM....... 
Tributary to Assyria. 
Xvii, PEKAHIAH ...... 
(Sixth Dynasty). 
xviii, Pekan 
2d year. 


12th * 


1Tth * 

Alliance with Rezin. 

Invasion of Judah. 

Second invasion. 

Jewish captives releas- 
ed through the proph- 
et Oded. 

Tributary to Assyria. 


Captivity of the 23 
tribes east of Jordan, 
and partly of the 
northern Israelites. 

Pekah slain by Ho- 
shea, 

[Second interregnum?] 
(Seventh Dynasty.) 
xix. HOSHEA........- 
Hezekiah's messen- 

gers influence Israel. 


Carthage founded 143) 
years afier the Tem-| 
pleof Solomon; about! 
B.0. 870 (Josephus). 


| 


BrenwavaD IIL, king o: 
Damascus. 


776. Era of the Olym- 


piads. 
Greek History begins. 


Pow (Vul-lush, or Iva- 
lush?), the first As- 
syrian king named 
in Scripture. 

He takes Damascus 


753. Era of the foun- 
dation of Rome. 

T47, LATER ASSYRIAN; 
Emrire, founded by 
TIGLATIL - PILESER} 
and Kingdom of 
BaByLon by Naso-| 
NASSAR, i 


Era of Nabonassar. 

Rez, king of Damas- 
cus, cir. 742. t 

Syrian kingdom of 
Damascus destroyed 
by ‘Tiglath - pileser, 
740. 


SHALMANESER, king of 
Assyria, 
He attacks ELULAuvs, 


| 
king of Tyre. | 


i 
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Taste II.—Tue Divinep Kinepoms—continued. 


B.C. JUDAH. 


YES. | B.O. ISRAEL, 


725|Revolts from Assyria. 
Defeats the Philistines. 
Micah and Isaiah con- 
| tinue to prophesy un- 
{ 


der Hezekiah. 


725'League with Egypt, 
and revolt from As- 


syria. 

723, Imprisoned by Shal- 
maneser. 

Samaria besieged. 

721 Samaria taken; its peo- 
ple carried captive. 
End of the Kingdom of 

Israel. 
[678 Colonization of Sama- 
ria by Esar-haddon.] 


YRS. 


SY NCHRONISMS, 


725. Sapaco I. (the So 
of SS.), of the 25th 
dynasty, king of 
Egypt. 


721, Sargon, king of 
Assyria. 

MERODACH - BALADAN, 
king of Babylon. 

War of Sargon with|- 
Egypt. 


Tas_e III.—Larer Kinepom or JupAH. 


to 


i 
z ASSYRIA AND 
B.O JUDAH. YRS. econ EGYPT. OTHER NATIONS. 
r 
720\Tth year of HEzext- Sargon besieges 
All. Tyre. 
(Gy Rena aeacacae oe aioe Misvatelcumentoumererer teeter Sabaco II? Date assigned 
713|Illness of Hezekiah. Embassy of Mero- Numa Pomriuivs. 
dach-baladan. 
Gl coadescoodoosncd -|Sargon takes Ash- 
dod. 
OD ete areretarnc se oieisisisis .|Expels Merodach-| 
| baladan, 
COZ! fae eee ee » |....|/SENNACHERIB 
700\Invasion of Judah again expels Me- 


—submission of 

Hezekiah, 

?/Second attack and 
destruction of the 
Assyrian army. 

xiv. MANASSEH. 

Anti- religious re- 
action and idola- 
tries. 

Carried prisoner to| 
Esar - haddon at 
Babylon. 

Colonization of Sa- 
maria. 

Manasseh’s repent- 
ance, 


xv. AMON. 

Xvi. Jos1aH. Great’ 
reformation. 

o|Jeremiah prophe - 

sies, 

® 


15th year. Nahum, 
Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah. 
616s 


BB | 


rodach, and sets 
up Belibus at 
Babylon, Flight 
from Judah to 
Nineveh. 

Assyrian viceroys 
and much con- 


till 

I'gar - Wap - 
DON, becoming 
king of Assyria,/671 7? 
reigns in person| ¢Hy. 
at Babylon till}664. 
about 667. outs I. 

660. AssHUR-BANT- 
PAL (Sardanapa- 
lus). 

Saracus, last king 
of Assyria, 


founds the Baby- 
lonian Empire, & 
with Cyaxares, 
takes Nineveh, 


NABO-POLASSAR @.cleie eeveleielmiare 


fusion at Babylon|690. TirHakau. 


DOopEOHAR- 


TSAMMETI- 


--- jALyaTres, king of 


Scythian Invasion of 
W. Asia. 

638. Median Empire 
founded by Cyax-) 
ARES (the Ahasue-; 
rus of Dan. ix. 1). 


Lydia. 


TaRquiInius Pris-| 


- OUB, 


1 The correction of the received chronology, referred to at p. 589, is introduced at this point. 
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588 
587 
586 


w 


561 
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Taste III —Later Kincdom or JupAu—continued. 


JUDAH. 


YRS. 


ASSYRIA AND 


EGYPT. 


OTHER NATIONS, 


NEKO (or PHARAOH- 
NECHO) marches 
against Babylo- 
nia. Takes Car- 
chemish. Depo- 
ses Jehoahaz. De- 
feated. by Neb- 
uchadnezzar at 
Carchemish. 


Media and Lydia. 

War of Cyaxares, 
and  Alyattes: 
ended by the me- 
diation of Nabo- 
polassar. 

Eclipse of Thales: 
probably in B.c. 


BABYLON. 
Killed in battle 
with Necho. 
XVii. JEMOAHAZ,...|3 m. BaByton. 
xviii. JEHOIAKIM. ll 
Jeremiah’s prophe- Nebuchadnezzar 
cy of the T() years” sent against Ne- 
captivity. cho, ‘Lakes Je- 
: rusalem. Sacred 
First Captivity. vessels carried to 
Babylon. 
Jeremiah's roll Jan. 21. Nepvouap- 
read. NEZZAR. 
Ansan SARE aacgA .|603. Daniel, ete., at 
3 : Babylon. 
‘Revolts from Baby- 
lon. 
598. Nebuchadnez- 
Jerusalem taken. zar besieges Tyre 
xix. JENOIAGHIN. |3m.} and marches 
Rebels and is de- against Jerusa- 
posed. lem. 
Resumes siege of 
Tyre and thence 
returns to Jerusa- 
lem. 
Great Captivity. Ezekiel carried to 
Babylon with Je- 
xx. ZEDEKTAH. 11 hoiachin. 


3|Jeremiah's prophe- 


cy against Baby- 
lon, 
Jerusalem besieged. 


lope of relief from 
Lgypt. | 

Jerusalem taken) 
and destroyed. 

End of Kingdom of 
Judah. 

GEDALIAI, govern- 
or of the remnant. 
Murdered by Ish- 
muael. 

Johanan carries Jer-| 
emiah and others 
into Egypt. 

Further Captivity 
by Nebuzar-adan. 


(Jehoiachin, at Bab- 


ylon, released, ] 


Ezekiel’s vision of 
the Temple. 


Marches 
Jerusalem 


Egypt. 
Zedekiah carried to 


Babylon, where 
he dies. 


against 
and 


585. Nebuchadnez- 
zar takes Tyre, 


581. and overruns 
Fgypt. 

570. Second inva- 
sion of Egypt. 
559. Madness of 
Nebuchadnezzar? 


Evit-Mrropacu. 


559. NERIGLISSAR. ° 


593. PSAMMETI- 
onus II. 
PHARAOH HOPITRA 
(Apries) takes 
Gaza, but re- 
treats before Neb- 
uchadnezzar. 


Apries defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


569. AMASIB, 


Cyaxares aids Neb- 
uchadnezzar, 


594, Solon, legisla- 
tor at Athens. 


593. ASTYAGES, 
king of Media. 


The ‘*Seven Wise 
Men” flourish in 
Greece, 


| 
\ 


Epoch of the settle- 
ment of the Hel- 
lenic States, 


\ 
t 


568. Cravsus, king| 
of Lydia. 


560. Epoch of 5 
t 


Greek tyrants. 
Pisistratus a 
Athens, ! 
4 
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536 


(Daniel's Dream of 


(Daniel's 


goat.] 
{Prophecy of the 70 


Return of the Jews. 
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the Four Beasts.] 


Vision, 
at Shushan, of 
the Ram and He- 


weeks. ] 


(539. Associates Bel- 
shazzar.] 

Surrenders to Cy- 
rus. 

Babylon taken, and 
Belshazzar slain. 

538. Darrius, the 

MEDIAN (proba- 

bly Astyages), 


Daniel governor. 


Cyrus alone. 


i 
i 
{ 
{ 
| 


Taste iII.—Larer Kinecpom or JupaH.—continued. 
JUDAH. YRS. BABYLON, EGYPT. OTHER NATIONS. 
558. Cyrus deposes 
oe ccecccees . LABOROSOARCHOD. Astyages. 
bay etain (ors felalele\<tein.= NABONEDUS. Alliance of Babylon) Egypt, and Lydia, 


554. Cyrusconquers| 
Lydia. 

Cyrus defeats Na- 
bonedus. 


TasLtE I[V.—TuHE RESTORED COMMONWEALTH. 


B.C. JUDAA. PERSIA AND EGYPT. GREECE. ROME, 
536 |Return of the first car-|1st year of Cyrus. 
avan under Zerub-|Edict for the return 
babel and Jeshua. of the Jews, 
585 |Rebuilding of the Thespis first exhib- 
Temple. its tragedy. 
534 |Opposition of Samar-| Daniel x.-xii. TARQUINIUS  St- 
itans. PERBUS. 
529 |Letter to the Persian|\CamByses (the Aha- 
king from the ad-| suerus of Ezra iv.|527. Death of Pisis- 
versaries. 6. Artaxerxes in| tratus. 
Ezra iv. 7). 
vial) esmeeedancocasc. Conquest of Egypt. 
522 |The building stopped/The Psrupo- Smer-|/Death of Polycrates 
by a royal decree. pis (the Magian| of Samos. 
Gomates.) 
521 |Haggai and Zechari-|Dartus J., son of 
ah. Ilystaspes, con- 
520 |Building resumed, - firms the edict of 
515 |Temple dedicated. Cyrus. 
Attacks India andj514. Hipparchus 
European Scythia.| slain. 
510. Hippias ex-|510. Kings ex-} 
499. Tonian revolt. pelled. pelled, Repzblic 
Republicof Athens.| of Rome. 
495. Patricians op- 
press Plebeians. 
194. Secession to 
_ |490. Marathon. the Sacred Mt. 
SGM Ma nicisielsieine cpopodce . [Xerxes (the Aha- Tribunes and 
suerus of Esther.) |480. Salamis. /Bdiles of Plebs. 
479. Platea and/Wars with Italians. 
Mycale. 
. 476. Cimon. 
ATA. rats storeisolsiels sia seeeee (Esther & Mordecai. 
465 ARTAXERXES I, 466. Battles of the 


LONGIMANUS. 


Eurymedon, 


APPENDIX IT. 
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Taste [V.—Tuer RestoreD COMMONWEALTH.—continued. 


B.Q. 


JUDHA, 


| 


PERSIA AND EGYPT. | 


GREECE, 


-| 


ROME, 


458 |Commission of Ezra. 
: 457 |Great reformation. 


. |Commission of Nehe- 


miah. 
The walls rebuilt. 
Reading of the Law. 
Opposition of Sanbal- 
lat. 
Second commission of 
Nehemiah. 


Malachi. 
0. T. Canon fixed. 


460. Revolt of Ina-| 
ros in Egypt. 


454. Egypt 


con-| 
quered. 


425. Xerxes IT. 

SoepiAnus. 

Darius II.: Nothus. 

405.  ARTAXERXES| 
II. : Mnemon. 

Expedition of 


Cyrusthe younger. 


460. Atheniang in 
Egypt. 


454, Pericles. 


444, Herodotus. 


431. Peloponnesian 
war. 


404, End of ditto. 


400. Xenophon. Re- 
treat of the 10,- 
000. 

399. Death of Soc- 


rates, 


454. Patricians 
yield to Plebs, 
451. Laws of the. 
XII. Tables. | 
449, Decemvirs de- 
posed. | 
445, Tribuni Milt.! 
tum. 


426, 
Veii. 


! 
| 
| 
War e 


306. Camillue takes 


Veii. 
390, Gauls teke. 
Rome, i 


Egyptian weighing Rings for Money. 


f2om Lepsiag Denkmdler, Abth. iii. Bl. 39, No.3. See also Wilkinson's Ane. Eg. ii 10. for 
weights in the form of a crouching antelope; and comp. Layard’s Nin. and Bab po 
600-602, 


APPENDIX IIL 
TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


A. HEBREW WEIGHTS. 


Tue chief Unit was the SHpKet (i. e., weight), called also the Holy Shekel 
or Shekel of the Sanctuary ; subdivided into the Beka (i. e., half) or half-shek- 
e/,‘and the Gerah (i. e., a grain or bean). 

The chief multiple, or higher unit, was the Kikkar (i.e., circle or globe, 
probably for an aggregate sum), translated in our Version, after the LXX. 
Tavent; subdivided into the Maneh (i. e., part, portion, or number), a word 
used in Babylonian and in the Greek pva, or Mina. 

1. The relations of these weights, as usually employed for the standard of 
weighing silver, and their absolute values, determined from the extant silver 
coins, and confirmed from other sources, were as follows, in grains exactly, 
and in avoirdupois weight approximately :? 


1 A quarter-shekel is mentioned in one pas- { most generally useful. They are obtained by 
sage (1 Sam. ix. 8). taking the ounce avoirdupois at 440 grains 
2? These approximate values are given as | instead of 4375, its actual value. 
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Tasie I. 
a 
| Sityrr WEIGHTS. Grains. |Ls.; Oz. | Correction. 
NS Yona ; 
GROEN. icacwicie tian arene taw cesses ese amieceiciesere® a Weer as +06 gy, nearly. | 
BOM Behes cele ss cokes ad Mae oie doe|) NNO be  eate 

pe a ee ee xt aaleees: wee] 20 Fo] g HH1TB gr. 

1,200/ 120] CO] Maneh......-+.0+00- 18,20 | 2}... —%oz. nearly. 
“60,000 | 6,000 | 3,000 | 50. | Talent (Kikkar)| 660,000 100 |... —6 Ib. nearly. 


2. For Gold a different SHEKEL was used, probably of foreign introduc- 
tion. Its value has been calculated at from 129 to 132 grains. The former 
value assimilates it to the Persian Daric of the Babylonian standard. The 
Talent of this system was just double that of the silver standard; it w&s di- 
vided into 100 manehs, and each maneh into 100 shekels, as follows :?— 


Tabie IL. 
= so 
GoLp WEIGIITS. GRAINS. Las. | Oz. | CogREcTion 
SHO MON are etereraais ia ieteloioleleinraleicle o\sisie <\*/s/s\sisin'si]=in Ale hetapats 3 | +.75 gr. 
Tea Tk Matiehs Mees eee 8 2 13,200] 2|...| —oz. nearly. | 
10,000 | 109 |Palent (Kikkar)............. 1,820,000 | 200 |... |-2 Ib. nearly. | 


8. There appears to have been a third standard for Copper, namely :—a 
shekel four times as heavy as the Gold Shekel (or 528 grains), 1500 of which 
made up the Copper Talent of 792,000 grains. It seems to have been sub- 
divided, in the coinage, into halves (of 264 grains), quarters (of 132 grains), 
and sixths (of 88 grains). * 


B. HEBREW MONEY. 


1. We have no evidence of the use of coined money before the return from 
the Babylonian captivity ; but s//ver was used for money, in quantities deter- 
mined by weight, at least as early as the time of Abraham; and its earliest 
mention is in the generic sense of the price paid for a slave (Gen. xvii. 138). 
The 1000 pieces of silver paid by Abimelech to Abraham (Gen. xx. 16), and 
the 20 pieces of silver for which Joseph was sold te the Ishmaelites (Gen. 
XxxXvii. 28) were probably rivgs such as we see on the Egyptian monuments 
in the act of being weighed.° This circumstance seems to prove that they 
were not of a sufficiently determinate value to pass by number merely; 
though, on the other hand, the mention of so many pieces for definite sums 

3 The maneh is alike in both systems. 5 See cut as delineated on the preceding 
4 For the data on which the calculations | page. The gold rings found in Celtic coun- 
are based, and for further information on the } tries are also supposed to have been used for 


whole subject, see Dict. of Bible, art. Weights | money. 
and Measures. 
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implies a unit by which they could be counted. The history of Joseph and 
the famine seems to shew that the Canaanites and Egyptians had a similar 
currency; and it clearly proves that barter was only resorted to when the 
stock of money was exhausted. 

In the first recorded transaction of commerce, the cave of Machpelah is 
purchased by Abraham for 400 shekels of silver, and it was this just weight 
that was recognized as current with the merchant (‘‘ money” is notin the orig- 
inal: Gen, xxiii. 15, 16).° The shekel weight of silver was the unit of value 
through the whole age of Hebrew history down to the Babylonian captivity. 
In only one place is there a mention of so many shekels of gold as a sum of 
money (1 Chr. xxi. 25), and even here, in the older parallel passage, si/ver 
only is mentioned (2 Sam. xxiv. )). In the transaction between Naaman 
and Gehazi, the ‘‘ six thousand of gold” (2 K. v. 5, where pieces is not in the 
original) probably denotes shekels, like the “six hundred of gold” in 1 K, 
x. 16. 

2. After the Captivity we have the earliest mention of coined money, in al- 
lusiow, as might have been expected, to the Persian coinage, the gold Daric 
(Heb. darkmon, LXX. dpayuh and ypvovic, Vulg. drachma and solidus, A.V. 
dram: Ezra ii, 69, viii. 27; Neh. vii. 70, 71, 72). ‘The actual weight of 
these Darics, about 128 grains, corresponds nearly enough to the gold shekel 
of 1382 grains.7 e 

No native Jewish coinage appears to have existed till Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes granted Simon Maccabzus the license to coin money (B.c. 140); 
and it is now generally agreed that the oldest Jewish si/ver coins belong to 
this period. They are shekels and half-shekels, of the eights, as already 
stated, of 220 and 110 grains. With this silver there was associated a cop- 
per comage, some pieces of which have been supposed to reach as high as Ju- 
das Maccabzeus; but probably none are really older than John Hyrcanus 
(B.c. 135), from whom the series is continued, almost without interruption, 
to the end of the Asmonzan house, Most of them are marked as the half 
or quarter (doubtless of the sheke/), their average weights being 2354 and 
132 grains; and there is a third piece of about 82 grains, which seems to be 
the sixth of a shekel. 

The abundant money of Herod the Great, which is of a thoroughly Greek 
character, and of copper only, seems to have been a continuation of the cop- 
per coinage of the Maccabees, with some adaptation to the Roman standard, 
It appears to be of three denominations; the smadlest being a piece of brass 
CraaKoic), of which the next was the double (diyadxoc), and the third the 
treble (tpiyasxoc). The first and commonest of these, some specimens of 
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* In the second transaction another term is 
used : Jacob purchases a field at Shalem, near 
Shechem, for 100 kKesitahs, a word which 
seems to be connected with an Arabic root 
signifying equal division. Were we to accept 
the older interpretation, lambs, it would be 
explained not of money coined with that fig- 
ure, but of weights made in that shape; for 
we have numerous pictures and specimens of 
Egyptian and Assyrian weights in the forms 
of lions, bulls, antelopes, geese, and ducks; 
and it may have been through a similar step 
that pecunia was derived from pecus. 

7 ‘The mention of what is doubtless also 
the darie (adarkon) in 1 Chron. xxix. 7, is an 


interesting confirmation of Ezra’s authorship 
of the Chronicles. Here it seems tosignify a 
weight, namely, the shekel; but in the pas- 
sages of Ezra and Nehemiah gold coins are 
evidently meant. The common derivation 
of the Darie (ctatip Aapecxés), from Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, is very doubtful: and 
the form darkmon (used in all the passages 
except that from the Chronicles) suggests an 
affinity with drachma, in the cognate Persic 
and Greek. The coins may be referred to 
the same standard, the Persian Dariec being 
the equivalent of the Lydian and Attic gold 


stater, and equalin weight to the Attic silver 
didrachm, 
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which are much like the abundant copper coinage of Alexander Jannzus, 
seems to have been connected, on the one hand, with the quarter-shekel of the 
old coinage, and on the other with the farthing (quadrans) of the New Tes- 
tament. 

3. In the money of the New Testament we see the native copper coinage 
side by side with the Graeco-Roman copper, silver, and gold. An interesting 
illustration occurs in our Lord’s first commission to the Apostles. St. Mat- 
thew (x. 9), with comprehensive generality, mentions all the three metals: 
‘¢ Provide neither go/d, nor silver’, nor brass, in your girdles.”* St. Mark (vi. 
8) names only the copper (yadxov) which formed the common native curren- 
cy. St. Luke (ix. 3) uses the general word for money (apyvpiov). 

a. Copper or brass money.—The word Farthing is used in our Version for 
two different coins:—(1.) The Assarius Nummus (accapiov), or Roman As, 
as the Vulgate correctly renders it (Matt. x. 29). In Luke xii. 6, the Vul- 
gate translates aocapiwv dbo by dipondio, i. e., the coin which was originally 
to pounds of copper, or the double As. But, by the successive reductions 
of the Roman copper coinage, the As had come to signify merely the 16th 
part of the reduced denarius of the early imperial age, or less than a half- 
penny (see below). 

(2.) The other farthing (xodpavtyc, Vulg. quadrans) is defined as two mites 
(Aexta, Vulg. minuta, Mark xii. 42; Luke xxi. 2). Both these are foreign 
names; but they are used to describe the native copper coinage. The prop- 
er AexTov was a small Attic copper coin, seven of which went to the yaAxovc, 
and was worth about one-tenth of our farthing; and the Roman quadrans 
or teruncius was the quarter As—originally a piece of three uncie, worth 
about half a farthing. But at this time there were no Roman coins current 
in Palestine of a smaller value than the As; and this farthing and mite are 
doubtless to be referred to the Maccabxan and Herodian copper coinage. 
The mite may have been that smallest copper coin, which is supposed to have 
been the sixth of a shekel, and the farthing was probably the smallest Her- 
odian coin, reduced from the Asmonzan quarter-shekel, the current speci- 
mens of which would pass at the value fixed by Herod. The name of 
quadrans, Hellenized into kodpavtng (farthing, i. e., fourth part), may have 
referred both to the origin of the coin, as the fourth part of the shekel, and to 
its current value, as the fourth part of the Roman As, 

Both pieces were probably supplied by the abundant coinage of Alexan- 
der Jannzus, besides Herod’s farthings. The use of the mite among the 
poorest sort of the people is indicated by the affecting circumstance, that the 
poor widow cast two such pieces into the treasury, to make up the insignifi- 
cant sum of a farthing ; nor, we may observe in passing, did she yield to the 
temptation of giving only one. If the farthing was the quarter of the As, 
its value would be about half a farthing, or one-eighth of a penny, and the 
mite a quarter of a farthing, or one-sixteenth of a penny. 

b. Of Silver money, two standards are mentioned in the New Testament, 
one Hellenistic and the other Roman. 

(i.) At the time when the Maccabees coined their silver shekeds, the or- 
dinary Greek silver was the drachma® and its multiples, the didrachm (2 dr.) 


8 youadv, apyupor, xadkov ; not the moneys, | ey, the drachma was the one-hundredth part 
Xpvarov, apyvprov, XaNkovv. of the Mina, and the six-thousandth of the 
® Inthe Greek systems of weight and mon-| Talent. 
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and the tetradrachm (4 dr.). But these were of two different standards, the 
Attic, which was universal in Europe and general in Asia Minor; and the 
Ptolemaic, which preyailed in the commercial cities of Egypt and Pheenicia. 
That the tetradrachm, didrachm, and drachma of this latter scale were equiy- 
alent to the Jewish shekel, half-shekel, and quarter-shekel, may be inferred 
from the fact that the LXX. translate the ha//-shekel, which was the poll- 
tax for the Temple-service, as a didrachm, At the time of Jesus Christ the 
didrachms had fallen into disuse, though the name was still preserved as 
money of account, and the ¢etradrachm was the stater (i. e., standard coin) 
of the Greek imperial silver. Such a tetradrachm was the stater (orarip, 
Vulg. stater, A. V. piece of money), which St. Peter was directed by our 
Lord to take out of the fish's mouth, and to pay ‘‘the receivers of di- 
drachms” for Jesus and himself, as equal to two half-shekels (Matt. xvii. 24- 
27). ‘The simple drachma occurs in the Maccabean history (2 Mace. iv. 19, 
x. 20, xii. 48); and once in the Gospels, in the parable of the lost ‘‘ piece of 
silver” (Luke xv. 8; dpayuag déxa, dpayury wiavy, Vulg. drachmas decem, 
drachnam unam). In this passage it probably denotes the denarius, to which 
the Greek drachme of this period were regarded as equivalent. 

(2.) The ordinary silver currency of Palestine was the Roman denarius, 
‘Onvapiov), the ‘* penny” so frequently mentioned in the Gospels. Origi- 
nally, as its name implies, it was a silver piece equal to ten Ases; but, with 
the successive reductions of the As, it had become, after the time of Augus~ 
tus, equal to sixteen Ases. 

Under Augustus eighty-four denarii were coined from the Roman pound 
of silver, 7.e., seven from the Roman ounce (which only fell short of the 
ounce avoirdupois by about seyen grains); and the denarius weighed a little 
oyer sixty grains.” 

The ‘‘penny,” bearing ‘‘ Ceesar’s image and superscription,” which was 
brought to Christ.on his demand to see the tribute-money, was a denarius 
of Tiberius (Matt. xxii. 15-21; Mark xiii. 15-17; Luke xx. 19-25). From 
the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, it would seem that the rate of 
wages was a denarius a day (Matt. xx. 2,9, 13). In Rey. vi. 6, a prophe- 
cy of famine gives the prices of ‘‘a chenix (or quart) of wheat for a penny, and 
three cheenices of barley for a penny.”" Other passages in which the denari- 
us is mentioned are Matt. xviii. 28; Mark vi. 37, xiv. 5; Luke vii. 41, x. 
35; John vi. 7, xii. 5. As the drachma was reckoned the equivalent of the 
denarius, the latter was considered the fourth part of the silver stater or tet- 
radrachm, which, in its turn, was considered the equivalent of the shekel. 

The ‘‘ thirty pieces of silver” (apyipea), promised to Judas as the price 
of his treachery (Matt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 8-6, 9), in all probability denote 
shekels, as in those passages of the O. T. where numerals are given without 
specific values, like the ‘‘ thirty of silver” in Zechariah’s prophecy of this very 


10 Nero reduced the denarius to about 52}| the maximwm, instead of the average, of ex- 
grains, coining 96 from the pound, or 8 from | isting denarti (for it was not the practice of 


the ounce. The valwe of the old denarit is 
usually reckoned at 8id., that of the later at 
Td. ; value, that is, as compared with the 
present worth of silver, a computation which 
requires elaborate corrections with reference 
to the comparative prices of the precious met- 
als and of commodities, before it can become 
any measure of wealth. If, however, we take 


the Romans to strike their money too heavy, 
and coins lose, but do not gain weight in 
course of time), the worth of the older dena- 
rit would be about 9d. This therefore is the 
value of the ** penny” of the New Testament. 

11 Taking the reduced denarius of Nero, 
this would make the wheat about a guinea a 
bushel, or 84 shillings a quarter. 
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transaction (Zech. xi. 12, 13). It can scarcely be a mere coincideace that 
thirty shekels was the price of blood in the case of a slave accidentally killed 
(Ex. xxi. 32). As we have no reason to suppose that the old Maccabean 
shekels were still in circulation, we must understand their equivalent, the 
current staters, 


Now to obtain the approximate values of these varieties of money (in the 
sense explained above), we may, at the one end of the scale, calculate the 
value of a shekel’s weight of silver, and, at the other end, the value of the 
existing denarw. The latter method gives us, as we have seen, 9d. for the 
Augustan denarius ; and as this was the quarter of the stater or tetradrachm, 
the latter would be just 3s. (the value of a Prussian thaler) ; and this, again, 
was regarded as the equivalent of the old shekel. On the other method, the 
mint price of standard silver, 5s. 6d. per ounce troy of 480 grains, gives us 
the value of rather more than 2s. 6d. (an English half-crown) for the shekel 
of 220 grains. But as three parts out of forty of standard silver are alloy, 
the worth of a shekel of pure silver will be raised to just 2s. 9d. ; and the 
difference of 3d. between this and the later value, as computed from the de- 
narw, may be further reduced by an allowance for loss of weight in the Mac- 
cabean shekels, of which also, it should be remembered, 220 grains is the 
average, not the maximum. On the whoie, therefore, we can not be far in 
excess of the true values, if we take 3s. as the approximate value of the 
shekel. 

On this hasis, then, the following tables are caleulated :— 


Taste III.—O_p Hesrew Money. (By weight.) 


i, Of Silver. fe Grate | 


Half-Shekel (Poll-tax for the Temple) ........cccceee-seccesccesececons 0.1.6 
PRT SE salen ait ca neo Cc WNP AR MN AIL 030 
y5 | «60 | Maneh il On cd cee ne nape aarti poh ih 900 
6000 | 3000 ree | Tatent eee NOREEN ei owe, vets 450 0 0 
Ss ii. Of Gold (at £4 per oz. troy). £ 8.d. 
- 
i Bheleel, ae edo adae nancencopeqedodse 3an 68s SSa a eebeacensc oveucht eel sneestakstorans 12 0 
AGO Meera OR Te cetera oxcls atoroisarAcleteraol a siehaielaisie-eelcsarsisid slstetd oceie eussclerae atsiahee 110 0 O 
10,000 | 100 | Talent....... Bec Ph nts Rey i ae i a a 11,000 0 0 


Notr.—As the Gold Talent was twice the weight of the silver, and the Tatio of gold to 
silver was rather more than 12 to 1, these results agree closely enough. 
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TasiEe LV.—-Monry OF THE ASMONH#AN PERIOD. 


nf 


Copper, Silver, and Gold. £ 8.d. 
? Sixth (of Shekel)—Copper..........--.. Bada soewansn Aan eia/sistelsie}a\eieiersvels 0 0 6 
1} | Quarter (of Shekel) —Copper............0.0-+ eit steke erafelsiste otiistatate 0769 
3 2 Half (of Shekel)—Copper and Silver. ........+-seeseseee 0 46 
6 4 2 Ghekel=-Silver;. suctecslsile veto cols tice. se ccs ve ce 03 0 
DAM CRON o) cases ctige cin s.cisia's na sigigicistepralald ns xse a Mina aimieitarsilein s\nanidie © 1370 
Notre.—Herod's three Copper Pieces :— 
Mi Probabl equal to the Quarter-shekel.. ........---sceseee aisfajstals 020.9 
G af Half Wet sc eiot oisih sie ataiolsteisistelsistararsiarets ¢ 01.26 
ee ws three times the first........... yalelctertee sie: tele’ Bote CMI 
Taste V.—CuRRENCY IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
| i, Jewish and Roman Copper. Sy Fe Be | 
| | 
Iheptomg (Mite) ia cecicteitteleisiei saci wlelasisuieestens baldtay se clataiamisigsalaiatalstel eer soietats (acme O} 04, 
2 Quadrans! (Farthing) (ye jc1s:<.cleicis <seciaisie(s ate laleleiaimievetste(sVar) wreralevenctarete 0 0 08 
aa 4 Assarion or As (Penny)... ......... “Aascnss miele otal eral ataiera 0 0 OF 
ii. Roman and Greek Silver. ied. | 
Denarius (Penny), 16 times the As=Drachma........ Slejaketarlsts stele stereromtoiees ie ke 
2 Didrachm (of account)=Half-shekel ........ Middanocunndehio ac. OF 16 
4 2 Stater or Tetradrachm=Shekel,.......00c.e0s0c000008 03 0 


Gotp Money is referred to in the New Testament, without reference to 
specific values. The following were the pieces in circulation :— 


Cd.) The Imperial Aureus, worth about. - acc cocesic cae oe oeiceie aimee cineca 
(2.) Greek Srarmrs, of probably about the same standard as the Persian Daric. ayaisiecs 


pt et 
wr? 


The TALeEnv is often mentioned in the New Testament, but in a manner 
which leaves it quite undetermined whether the word is a translation of the 
old Hebrew kikkar, or whether it refers to the Greek or other systems which 
prevailed throughout the East. Of these systems the most general was :— 

d.) The Artio TALENT or Stiven, worth about £243 15s., or approximately... ...£260 

But there were also— 


ee .) The Evsotc TALENT, worth £338 10s. 10d., or nearly,.........e0e00. seve ee £840 
\ The ANGINETAN, worth £406 5s., or approximately nen Oe Seis valeaieeiag vol pee ae e410! 


\ 
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In all cases the Talent signifies money of account, the largest coins being the 


staters ; and it must be taken to denote a talent of silver, unless gold is speci- 
fied. 


Measures of Length. 
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C. HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


In the Hebrew, as in every other system, these measures are of two class- 
es; length, in the ordinary sense, for objects whose size we wish to deter- 
mine, and distance, or itinerary measures; and the two are connected by 
some definite relation, more or less simple, between their units. 

1. The measures of the former class have been universally derived, in the 
first instance, from the parts of the hunan body ; but it is remarkable that, in 
the Hebrew system, the only part used for this purpose is the hand and fore- 
arm, to the exclusion of the foot, which was the chief unit of the Western 
nations. Hence arises the difficulty of determining the ratio of the foot to 
the Custr, which appears as the chief Oriental unit from the very building of 
Noah’s ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16, vii. 20). 

The Hebrew lesser measures were the etsba (daxrvdoc, digitus), or finger's 
breadth (Jer. lii. 21, only); the tephach (mahaorn, palmus), palin or hand-breadth 
(Ex. xxv. 25; 1 K, vii. 26; 2 Chr. iv. 5, used metaphorically in Ps. xxxix, 
5). . The zereth (oriOapy, pabnus major, or span), 2. é€., the full stretch between 
the tips of the thumb and the little finger (Ex. xxviii. 16; 1 Sam. xvii. 4; 
Ez. xliii. 18, and figuratively Is. xl. 12).” 

It is not merely that all such measures require more exact determination 
than the human frame, with its great varieties of length, can furnish, but 
that the word eubit itself has naturally three different senses, namely, the 
length of the fore-arm by itself from the elbow to the wrist, or the full length 
rom the elbow to the tip of the outstretched middle finger, or the intermediate 
length (or lengths) from the elbow to one of the knuckles, especially the mid- 
dle knuckle of the hand; and cubits of all three standards appear to have 
been actually in use. Two of them at all events were in common use, and 
are distinguished by Herodotus as the moderate or of the ordinary measure, 
common or Asiatic (uéTplo¢g idtwriKoc, Kotvéc), which was the same as the Sa- 
mian or Egyptian, and equal to 24 digits (about 18} inches), and the royal or 
Persian (BaotAjwc), which was three digits longer, or 27 digits (about 204 
inches). So in the O. 'T., Ezekiel mentions a great cubit, or a cubit to the 
knuckles (though the latter word may mean edge or tip), as equal to a cubit 
and « hand-breath (xl. 5, xli. 8, the passages, however, besides being prophet- 
ic, are confessedly difficult). This great or long cubit is that which he uses 
in measuring the temple of his vision; and reverence would scarcely permit 
him to use any other than the old Mosaic or legal standard, after which the 
Tabernacle and the Temple were constructed, and to which the measure- 


12 The Latin cubitus (from cubitum, the | whose outstretched arms measure 6 ft. from 


elbow, so called because it supported a person 
in the recwmbent posture common at meals) 
is in Greek rixvus, 7. €., probably maxes, the 
thick part of the arm. The three senses in 
which it was used as @ measure are seen in 
tThe Greek muypun, rvywv, (names derived from 
the fist), and mnxus, + tich are respectively 
1%, 13, and 13 of the Greek foot, or a little 
more than 1ft. 1} in., 1 ft. 8in., and 1 f. Gin. 
English, Ia a person of full stature (7. e¢., 


Ge 


tip to tip of the middle finger), the measures 
are about 1 ft. 1-2 in.,1 ft. 3-4 in., and 1 ft. 
8-9 in. The Hebrew word for the cubit (am- 
mah) appears to have been of Egyptian ori- 
gin, as some of the measures of capacity (the 
hin and ephah) certainly were. (The Greek 
a@upa was a land-measure of 40 cubits, or 60 
feet.) The rod (gémed) named as the measure 
of Eglon’s dirk, was perhaps only another 
name for the cubit (Judg. iii. 16), 
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ments of the Ark are referred. If so, the other cubit, which it exceeded by 
a hand-breadth, would naturally be the ordinary Chaldean measure of the 
country in which the prophet dwelt. This /ega/ cubit is distinguished in the 
time of Moses himself from the cubit of a man, in which the measures of the 
giant Og’s bedstead are given (Deut. iii. 11), and which we may infer to 
haye been in common use among the Canaanites, and therefore to have been 
of the Chaldzan standard, or the /esser cubit of Ezekiel. Again, as the di- 
mensions of the Temple were ‘‘ after the first (or older) measure” (2 Chr. 
ili. 3), there would seem to have been another, or new cubit, in use under Sol- 
omon; and the question arises whether this was different from both the oth- 
ers. The data for determining the actual length of the Mosaic cubit involve 
peculiar difficulties ; and absolute certainty seems unattainable. ‘The follow- 
ing, however, seem the most probable conclusions :—first. that three cubits 
were used in the times of the Hebrew monarchy; namely:— 

(1.) The cubit of a man, or the common cubit of Canaan (in contradis- 
tinction to the Mosaic cubit) of the Chaldean standara : 

(2.) The old Mosaic or legal cubit, a hand-breadth larger than the first, and 
agreeing with the smaller Egyptian cubit : 

(3.) The new cubit, which was still larger, and agreed with the larger 
Egyptian cubit, of about 20°6 inches, used in the Nilometer : 

And, secondly, that the ordinary cubit of the Bible did not come up to the 
full length of the cubit of other countries. The reed (kaneh) for measuring, 
buildings (like the Roman decemped«) was equal to 6 cubits. It only oe- 
curs in Ezekiel (xl. 5-8, xli. 8, xlii. 16-19).’* The values given in the fol- 
lowing table (from Thenius) are to be accepted with reservation, for want of 
greater certainty :— 


TasLt VI. 
ae 
APPROXIMATE 
HrEsrew Mpasvures OF LENGTH. INcHEs.. |} ———_____—_- 
Fret. INOHES. 
Dipitas. seth eee SROCREE Ta ad Hear (HONOR ACE a ‘7938 Se ‘eloonia: 
iia 16 
BO ETT a cs ten a lasa trata ot rate tetelainin arena kia. cpas leis melas 3°1T52 ay 3.8. 
ra) Se 16 
12 3 OC PAE AOR sO ror or cop noc A 9°5257 ate OF 
24 6 2 | Canine) SERRE, 190515 | 1 |r 
144 | 36 | 12 | 6 Reed. sc'enius steels where 1143090 9 6 
Some authorities add— 
Ft. In. 
The Arabian .Pole.of B cubits 5. ..+.9:00as0 sisislala nivel abmeaielg a iachs sa'ataiice ee 12 6 


The Measuring Line of flax (or Schcenus), of Ezek. xl. 3, of 80 cubits...125 0 


Norr.—According to the more common view, which makes the cubit nearly 22 inches, ali 
these measures would have to be increased in proportion. 


13 The golden reed (ktAapos xpvcovs) by) the Greek system had also a reed (kaNapos, 
which St. John measures the New Jerusalem | @kacva, dexamovs), and the Romans a decempe- 
(Rev. xxi. 15) is, of course, like the other |da orpertica, equal, in each case, to ten Feet, 
features of the vision, the counterpart of |the Greek being 10 ft. 1°35 in., and the Ro- 
Ezekiel’s reed; but it is worth noticing that | man, 9 ft. 8°496 in. 
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II. Of Measures of distance the smallest is the pace (tsaad), and the larg: 
est the day’s journey: besides which, the Cibrath hddreis (A V. ‘a little 
way,” or ‘‘a little piece of ground” seems to denote some definite measure 
(Gen, xxxv. 16, xlviii. 7; 2 K. v. 19). : 

(a.) As to the last, the LXX. retain the Hebrew word in the form XG 
Gpata, as though it were the name of a place, adding, in Gen. xlviii. 7, the 
words Kara Tov immddpozov, which is thus a second translation of the expres- 
sion, Ifa certain distance was intended by this translation, it would be 
either the ordinary length of a race-course, or such a distance as a horse 
could travel without being over-fatigued ; in other words, a stage. But it 
probably means a locality, either a race-course itself, as in 8 Mace. iv. 11, or 
the space outside the town walls where the race-course was usually to be 
found. The LXX. gives it again, in Gen. xlviii. 7, as the equivalent for 
Ephrath. The Syriac and Persian versions render cibrath by parasang, a 
well-known Persian measure, generally estimated at 30 stades (Herod. ii. 6, 
vy. 53), or from 34 to 4 English miles, but sometimes at a larger amount, even 
up to 60 stades (Strab. xi. 518). The only conclusion to be drawn from the 
Bible is that the cibrath did not exceed, and probably equaled the distance 
between Bethlehem and Rachel’s burial-place, which is traditionally identi- 
fied with a spot one and a half miles north of the town, 

(6.) The Pace (2 Sam. vi. 13), whether it be single, like our pace, or double, 
like the Latin passus,is defined by nature within certain limits, its usual 
length being about thirty inches for the former, and five feet for the latter. 
In the Roman system, which was founded on the march of soldiers, the pace 
was exactly defined, to bring it into harmony with the ordinary measures of 
length ; but this does not appear to have been done by the Jews.“ There is 
some reason to suppose that even before the Roman measurement of the 
roads of Palestine, the Jews had a Mile of 1000 paces, denoted in the Tal- 
mud by the Roman name, 57, and alluded to in Matt. y. 41. It is said to 
have been single or double, according to the length of the pace; and hence 
the peculiar force of our Lord’s saying :—‘‘ Whosoever shall press thee as a 
courier for one mile, go with him twain :” put the most liberal construction on 
the demand. 

(c.) The derec yém, or mahdlac yom, a Day's Journey, was the most usual 
method of calculating distances in traveling (Gen. xxx. 36, xxxi. 23 ; Ex. iii. 
18, vy. 3; Num. x. 33, xi. 31, xxxiii.8; Deut. 1.2; 1 K.xix.4; 2 K. iii. 9; 
Jon. ii. 3; 1 Mace. y, 24, 28, vii. 45; Tob. vi. 1), though but one instance of 
it occurs in the New Testament (Luke ii. 44). The distance indicated by it 
was naturally fluctuating according to the circumstances of the traveler or 
of the country through which he passed. Herodotus variously estimates it 
at 200 and 150 stades (iv. 101, v.53); Marinus (ap. Ptol. i. 11) at 150 and 
172 stades: Pausanias (x. 33, § 2) at 150 stades; Strabo (i. 35) at from 250 
to 300 stades; and Vegetius (De Re Mil. i. 11) at from 20 to 24 miles for 
the Roman army. The ordinary day’s journey among the Jews was 30 miles ; 
but when they traveled in companies, only 10 miles. Neapolis formed the 
first stage out of Jerusalem, according to the former, and Beeroth, according 
to the latter computation (Lightfoot, Hxerc. in Luc. ii. 44). It is impossible 


14 The pace of the Talmudists is the Ro- |625 feet=—125 paces=1 stadium, which was 
man passus, and their foot the Roman pes, | one-eighth ofthe Roman mile of 1009 paces. , 
3 of which make up the passus, They make ; ~ 
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vo assign any distinct length to the day’s journey. Jahn's estimate of 33 
miles, 172 yards, and 4 feet, is based upon the false assumption that it bore 
some fixed ratio to the other measures of length. 

(d.) ‘Lhe Sabbath-day's Journey of 2000 cubits (LaPParov ddéc, Acts i. 12} 
is peculiar to the New ‘l'estament, and arose from a Rabbinical restriction 
which, as we may infer from one case at least,” did not exist in olden times. 
It was founded on a universal application of the prohibition given by Moses 
for a special occasion :—‘‘ Let no man go out of his place on the seventh 
day” (Ex. xvi. 29). An exception was allowed for the purpose of worship-' 
mg at the Tabernacle; and as 2000 cubits was the prescribed space to be 
kept between the Ark and the people, as well as the extent of the suburbs 
of the Levitical cities on every side (Numb. xxxyv. 5), this was taken for the 
length of a Sabbath-day’s journey, measured from the wall of the city in 
which the traveler lived. Computed from the value given above for the cubit, 
the Sabbath-day’s journey would be just six-tenths of a mile. The larger 
value, usually taken for the cubit, gives seven-tenths of a mile. 

e.), After the Captivity, the relations of the Jews to the Persians, Greeks, 
and R&mans caused the use, probably of the parasang, and certainly of the 
stadium and the mile. Though the first is not mentioned in the Bible, it is 
well to exhibit the ratios of the three. The universal Greek standard, the 
stadium of 600 Greek feet, which was the length of the race-course at Olym- 
pia, occurs first in the Maccabees, and is common in the New Testament. 
Our version renders it furlong ; it being, in fact, the eighth part of the Ro- 
man mile, as the furlong is of ours’ (2 Mace. xi. 5, xii. 9,17, 29; Luke 
xxly. 13; John vi. 19, xi. 18; Rey. xiv. 20, xxi. 16). The Roman mile, 
though there is only one doubtful mention of it (Matt. v. 41, see above), was 
applied to the roads of Palestine under the empire, and the results are not 
only recorded in the Antonine and Jerusalem Jtineraries, but in some cases 
the milestones are still to be seen. 

One measure remains to be mentioned. The fathom, used in sounding by 
the Alexandrian mariners in St. Paul's voyage, is the Greek épyvia, t. e., the 
full stretch of the two arms from tip to tip of the middle finger, which is 
about equal to the height, and in a man of full stature is six feet. For the 
sake of completeness, the values of the Greek and Roman foot are shown in 
the following table :— 


15 2 K. iy. 28, where it seems that Elisha {sexagesimal measure of the earth’s circum- 
lived farther than a Sabbath-day’s journey | ference (the only natural standard of meas 
from Shunem. The cases of Dayid’s flight|wres gf distance) by these simple propor- 
from Saul, and Elijah's from Jezebel, may | tions:— 
perhaps be considered as exceptional, on the| 1 degree=60 geographical miles=606 sta. 


ground of necessity. dia=75 Roman miles. 
16 By an approximation so close as to leave| 1 minute=1 geographical mile—10 stadia 
no doubt that it is more than accidental, the =6000 Greek ft. 


Greek and Roman systems are related to the| 1 second=100 Greck ft. 
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Taste VIJ.—Forricn Measures oF LENGTH AND DISTANCE. 
a ~ 


r MILEs. ta Saaea) 


INCHES. 
Roman Foot (Pes)='96 of Greek foot......-...ceeeceeereee as -- 11-6496 
13, GLCEK POON TOUS) ses lewieltels slelse cle'slsic «wee ele esiosis 6 20 1 | 0-135 
5 42 | Roman Pace (pAssus).. 00+. ..eeeeee scene ie 4 |10-248 
6 6 1+ | Greek Fathom (opyvia)........,. oe 6 | O81 
625 600 125 | 100 | Furlong (ctadcov)......... ca 606 | 9 
5,000 | 4,800 | 1000} 800 8 | Rorfian Mile........ 9193 =4854 
18,750 | 18,000 | 3750 | 3000 | 30 | 3f | Persian Parasang) 3} nearly. 


For estimating Area, and especially Lazd, there is no evidence that the 
Jews used any special system of Square Measures, but they were content to 
express the length and breadth of the surface to be measured by the cubit 
(Num. xxxv. 4,5; Ez. xl. 27) or by the reed (Hz. xlii. 20, xliii. 17, xlv. 2, 
xlviii. 20; Rev. xxi. 16). For a discussion of the difficulties arising from this 
mode of measurement, see Dict. ef Bible, vol. iii. p. 1739, b. 


D. MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


1. The measures of capacity for Liquids were :—(a) The log (Lev. xiv. 
10, etc.), the name originally signifying a “‘ basin.” (6) The hin, a name of 
Egyptian origin, frequently noticed in the Bible (Ex. xxix. 40, xxx. 24; 
Num. xv. 4, 7,9; Ez. iv. 11, ete.). (c¢) The bath, the name meaning ‘‘meas- 
ured,” the largest of the liquid ‘measures (1 K. vii. 26, 38; 2 Chr. ii. 10; 
Ezra vii. 22; Is. v.10). With regard to the relative values of these meas-~ 
ures we learn nothing from the Bible, but we gather from Josephus (Ant. iii. 
8, § 3) that the bath contained 6 hins (for the bath equaled 72 Greek sxestae or 
12 choés, and the hin 2 choés), and from the Rabbinists that the jen contain- 
ed 12 logs (Carpzov, Appar. p. 685). The relative values therefore stand 
thus :— 


Log. 
12 | Hin. 


2. The Dry measure contained the following denominations :—(a) The 
cab, mentioned only in 2 K. vi. 25, the name meaning literally hollow or con- 
cave. (b) The omer, mentioned only in Ex. xvi. 16-36. The same measure 
is elsewhere termed tssdrén, as being the tenth part of an ephah (comp. Ex. 
xvi. 36), whence in the A. V. ‘‘ tenth deal’ (Ley. xiv. 10, xxiii. 13; Num. 
xv. 4, ete.). The word omer implies a heap, and secondarily a sheaf. (c) 
The sédah, or ‘‘ measure,” this being the etymological meaning of the term, 
and appropriately applied to it, inasmuch as it was the ordinary measure fot 
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household purposes (Gen. xviii. 6; 1 Sam. xxv. 18; 2 K. vii. 1,16). The 
Greek equivalent occurs in Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii, 21. The seah was oth- 
erwise termed shdlish, as being the third part of an ephah (Is. xl. 12; Ps. 
Ixxx. 5). (d) The ephah, a word of Egyptian origin, and of frequent recur: 
rence in the Bible (Ex. xvi. 36; Lev. v. 11, vi. 20; Num. y. 15, xxviii. 5 
Judg. vi. 19; Ruth ii. 17; 1 Sam. i. 24, xvii. 17; Tz. xlv. 11, 13, 14, xlvi. 
5, 7, 11, 14). () The Jethec, or ‘‘half-homer,” literaily meaning what is 
poured out: it occurs only in Hos. iii. 2, (f°) The homer, meaning heap 
(Lev. xxvii. 16; Num. xi. 32; Is. v, 10; Ez. xlv. 13). It is elsewhere © 
termed cor, from the circular vessel in which it was measured (1 K. iv. 22, 
y. 11; 2 Chr. ii. 10, xxvii. 5; Ezra vii. 22; Ez. xlv. 14). The Greek equiv- 
alent occurs in Luke xvi. 7. 

The relative proportions of the dry measures are to a certain extent ex- 
pressed in the names issdrén, meaning a tenth, and shdlish,a third. In addi- 
tion we have the Biblical statement that the omer is the tenth part of the 
ephah (Tix. xvi. 36), and that the ephah was the tenth part of a homer, and cor- 
responded to the bath in liquid measure (Ez. xlv. 11). The Rabbinists sup- 
plement this by stating that the ephah contained three seahs, and the seah six 
cabs (Carpzov, p. 683). We are thus enabled to draw out the following scale 
of relative values :— 


Cab. 
i 14 | Omer. 
6 3h Seah. 
18 | 10 Sepa Pon 
180 | 100 30 10 | Homer. 


The above scale is constructed, it will be observed, on a combination of 
decimal and duodecimal ratios, the former prevailing in respect to the omer, 
ephah, and homer, the latter in respect to the cab, seah, and ephah. In the 
liquid measure the duodecimal ratio alone appears, and hence there is a fair 
presumption that this was the original, as it was undoubtedly the most gen- 
eral, principle on which the scales of antiquity were framed (Boeckh, p- 38). 
Whether the decimal division was introduced from some other system, or 
whether it was the result of local usage, there is no evidence to show. 

The absolute values of the liquid and dry measures form the subject of a 
single inquiry, inasmuch as the two scales have a measure of equal values, 
viz., the bath and the ephah (Ez. xly. 11): if either of these can be fixed, the 
conversion of the other denominations into their respective values readily 
follows. Unfortunately the data for determining the value of the bath or 
ephah are both scanty and conflicting. Attempts have been made to deduce 
the value of the bath from a comparison of the dimensions and the contents 
of the molten sea as given in 1 K. vii. 283-26. If these particulars had been 
given with greater accuracy and fullness, they would have furnished a sound’ 
basis for a calculation ; but, as the matter now stands, uncertainty attends 
every statement. The diameter is given as 10 cubits, and the circumference 
as 30 cubits, the diameter being stated to be ‘‘ from one brim to the other.” 
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Assuming that the vessel was circular, the proportions of the diameter and 
circumference are not sufficiently exact for mathematical purposes ; nor are 
we able to decide whether the diameter was measured from the internal or 
the external edge of the vessel. ‘The shape of the vessel has been variously 
conceived to be circular and polygonal, cylindrical and hemispherical, with 
perpendicular and with bulging sides. ‘The contents are given as 2000 baths 
if 1 K. vii. 26, and 3000 baths in 2 Chr. iv. 5, the latter being a corrupt 
text. Lastly, the length of the cubit is undefined, and hence every estimate 
is attended with suspicion. The conclusions drawn have been widely differ- 
ent, as might be expected. If it be assumed that the form of the vessel was 
cylindrical (as the description primd /acie seems to imply), that its clear 
diameter was 10 cubits of the value of 19°05! English inches each, and 
that its full contents were 2000 baths, then the value of the bath would be 
4°8965 gallons; for the contents of the vessel would equal 2,715,638 cubic 
inches, or 9793 gallons. If, however, the statement of Josephus (Ant. viii. 
3, § 5), as to the hemispherical form of the vessel, be adopted, then the es- 
timate would be reduced. Saigey,as quoted by Boeckh (p. 261), on this 
hypothesis calculates the value of the bath at 18°086 Trench litres, or 39807 
English gallons. All the other computations agree in one point, viz., that 
the bath fell far below the value set on it by Josephus, and by modern writ- 
ers in Hebrew archxology generally, according to whom the bath measured 
between 8 and 9 English gallons. 

Josephus identifies the bath with the metrétés, the chief Attic liquid meas- 
ure (=8 galls. 5°12 pints). The cor (or homer) is made by him equal to 
10 Attic medimni (the medimnus being nearly a bushel and a half), and by 
Jerome to 30 Roman modii (the modius being nearly a quarter of a bushel). 
But the statements of these writers, and of Epiphanius (de Mensuris) are full 
of such glaring errors and inconsistencies, as to raise the question whether 
the identification of the bath with the metrétés did not arise out of the cir- 
-cumstance that the two measures held the same relative position in the 
seales, each being subdivided into 72 parts; and again, whether the assign- 
ment of 80 modii to the cor did not arise out of there being 10 seahs in it. 
Assuming, however, that Josephus was right in identifying the bath with the 
metrétés, its value would be, according to Boeckh’s estimate of the latter, 
1993-95 Paris cubic inches, or 8°7053 English gallons; but according to the 
estimate of Bertheau (Gesch. p. 78), 1985°77 Paris cubic inches, or 86696 
English gallons. 

The Rabbinists furnish data of a different kind for calculating the value of 
the Hebrew measures. ‘They estimated the dog to be equal to six hen eggs, 
the cubic contents of which were ascertained by measuring the amount of 
water they displaced (Maimonides, in Cel. 17, § 10). On this basis Thenius 

“estimated the /og at 14:088 Paris cubic inches, or ‘06147 English gallons, and 
the bath at 1014°39 Paris cubic inches, or 4:4286 gallons (St. u. Ar. pp. 101, 
121). Again, the dog of water is said t. have weighed 108 Egyptian drach- 
me, each equaling 61 barleyeorns” (Maimonides, in Peah, 3, § 6,ed. Guisius). 
Thenius finds that 6588 barleycorns fill about the same space as 6 hen eggs 
(St. u. Kr. p. 112). And again, a log is said to fill a vessel 4 digits long, 4 


17 In the table the weight of the log is) The relative weights of water and wine were 
given as 104 drachms; but in this case the | as 27 to 26, 
contents of the log are supposed to be wine. 
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broad, and 2%, high (Maimonides, in Pref. Menachota). This vessel would 
contain 21-6 cubic inches, or ‘07754 gallon. The conclusion arrived at from 
these data would agree tolerably well with the first estimate formed on the 
notices of the molten sea. 

As we are unable to decide between Josephus and the Rabbinists, we give 
a double estimate of the various denominations, adopting Bertheau’s estimate 
of the metrétés :-— x 


TasBiLe VIII. 
[Josephus.] (Rabbinists.} 


Gallons. Gallons. 
Homer or Cor....... ..-86°696 or 44-286 102 or 5} bushels. 
Ephah or Bath ........ 86696 or  4:4286 
Bea b yes etas yale eerie 28898 or 1:4762 
EUuthS cere ietere’e celssaroloes cane « 14449 or “7381 
CUES Sais ate wae aisle owe *S669 or 4428 
GA Dy das tyoeleyaseiem gisisicrans “4316 or 246 
DOB ys ieels saison oan 1204 or “0615 


In the New Testament we have notices of the following foreign meas- 
ures :—(a) The metrétés (John ii. 6; A. V. ‘‘firkin”) for liquids. () The 
chenix (Rey. vi.6; A. V. ‘‘ measure”), for dry goods. (c) The zestés, ap- 
plied, however, not to the particular measure so named by the Greeks, but to 
any small vessel, such as a cup (Mark vii. 4,8; A.V. ‘‘pot”). (d) The 
modius, similarly applied to describe any vessel of moderate dimensions 
(Matt. vy. 15; Mark iv. 21; Luke xi. 33; A. V. ‘‘ bushel”); though prop- 
erly meaning a Roman measure, amounting to about a peck. 

The value of the Attic metréés has been already stated to be 8-6696 gal- 
lons, and consequently the amount of liquid in six stone jars, containing on 
the average 24 metréte each, would exceed 110 gallons (John ii. 6). Very 
possibly, however, the Greek term represents the Hebrew bath, and, if the 
bath be taken at the lowest estimate assigned to it, the amount would be re- 
duced to about 60 gallons. Even this amount far exceeds the requirements 
for the purposes of legal purification, the tendency of Pharisaical refinement 
being to reduce the amount of water to a minimum, so that a quarter of a 
log would suffice for a person. The question is one simply of archeological 
interesé, as illustrating the customs of the Jews, and does not affect the char- 
acter of the miracle with which it is connected. 

The chenix was 1-48th of an attic medimnus, and contained nearly a quart. 
It represented the amount of corn for a day's food ; and hence a chenix for 


a penny (or denarius), which usually purchased a bushel (Cic. Verr. iii. 81), 
indicated a great scarcity (Rev. vi. 6). 


“ Denarius of Tiberius=The Tribute Penny.” 
Oby. TI CAESAR DIVI AVG F AVGVSTVS. 
(Matt. xxti. 19, 20,21. Rev. PONTIF MAXIM. Seated female figure to the right. 


% Whose is this image and guperscription? They say unto him, (s:zar’s.’"—Matt. xxii. 21 


Head of Tiberius, laureate, to the right 


A. 


Aaron, 137. Appointed one 
of the leaders of Israel, 142. 
Oppressed by Pharaoh, 142 
Sees God, 171. With his 
gons anointed to the priest- 
hood, 175, His opposition 
to Moses, 186, His disobe- 
dience, 197. His death, 199. 
His tomb, 200. As high- 
priest, 235, 237. 

Abarim, mountains of, 202. 

Abdon, the twelfth judge, 358. 

Abednego, 610. 

Abel, his name, 31. 
fice and death, 32. 

Abel - beth- maacah, its posi- 
tion, 462. 

Abel-shittim, its position, 205. 

Abi (or Abijah), mother of 
Hezekiah, 561. 

Abiah, son of Samuel, 375. 

, the high-priest, 389. 

Abiathar, son of Ahimelech, in 
David’s camp, 409. High- 
priest, 435, 436, 443, 446. 

» He supports Adonijah, 456, 
Banished, and deposed from 
the priesthood, 468, 479. 

Abib, 260. 

Abigail, David's sister, 408. 

—, wife of Nabal, 410, 411. 
Married to David, 411. 

Abihail, wife of Rehoboam, 
508. 

Abihu, sees God, 171. Death 
Of pUSh as 

Abijah, son of Rehoboam, 508, 
His reign, 509. 

, son of Jeroboam, his 

early death, 513. 

- Abimelech, king of Gerar, 


His sacri- 


‘=—, son of preceding, 95, 96. 
=, son of Gideon, 350. Suc- 
ceeds in establishing a king- 
dom at Shechem, 351. His 
death, 353. Commonly reck- 
oned as the sixth judge, 353. 
Abinadab, a Levite, 374 
—, son of Jesse, 395, 398. 
——, son of Saul, 418. 
Abiram, rebellion of, 191. 
——., son of Hiel, 801. 


G G2 


INDEX. 


ADONIJAH. 


\ 

Abishag the Shunammite, 468. 

Abishai, nephew of David, 
398, 407, 411, 429, 430. His 
victory over the EKdomites, 
440, 443, 449, 458, 462. 

Abital, wife of David, 433, 

Abner, uncle of Saul, 391, 411. 
Proclaims Ish-bosheth as 
king, 428. Endeavors to 
conquer Judah, 429. His 
death, 430, 443. 

Abraham, 67, 69, 71. His call, 
70. God's second promise to 
him, 71. Third promise, 73. 
He rescues Lot, 74. God's 
fourth promise to him, 75, 76. 
Change of his name,78. Re- 
newal of the covenant, 78. 
His title of ‘“‘the friend of 
God,” 82. Appearance of 
the “‘ three men” to him, 83. 
Dwells at Beer-sheba, 85. 
Birth of his son Isaac, S5, 
86. Commanded to sacrifice 
Isaac, 86, 87. His return 
from Beer-sheba, 88. Pur- 
chases the cave of Machpe- 
lah, 88. His death, 89. 

Abram (see Abraham). 

Absalom, son of David, 433, 
453, 454. His plot against 
his father, 454-460. 

Accad, foundation of, 62. 

Accho, or ’Akka, plain of, 342. 

Achaziah (see Ahaziah). 

Achish, king of Gath, 412, 413, 
AIT. 

Achon, unfaithfulness of, 302, 

303. 

Achor (see Achon, 254). 

Achsah, daughter of Caleb, 309. 

Adam, his creation, 20, 21, 
Placed in Paradise, 22. His 
temptation and fall, 26, £7. 
His punishment, 27. His 
descendants, 34. 

Adar, 269. 

Adino (sce Jashobeam). 

Admah, 73. Destruction of, 84. 

Adonai, 24, 

Adoni-bezek, 319. 

Adoni-zedec, king of Jernsa- 
lem, makes a league against] 
Gibeon, 304. His death, 306. 

Adonijah, son of David, 433, 
453. His conspiracy, 466, 
467. His death, 468, 


AMABIA, 


Adoram, 443. 

Adrammelech, 

nacherib, 579, 

Adullam, cave of, 288. 

Agag, taken prisoner by Saul, 

392. Slain, 394, 

Agur, son of Jakeh, 501. 

Ahab, king of Israe!, reign of, 

519-528. 

, son of Kolaiah, 598. 

Ahasuerus, 633, 634. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, 558. 

Ahaziah, king of Judah, his 
reign, 538. His death, 541. 

——., king of Israel, son of 
Ahab, his league with Je. 
hoshaphat, 530. His reign, 
530, 531. 

Ahijah the Shilonite, 497, 514, 

Ahikam, counselor of Josiah, 
592. 


son of Sew 


Ahimaaz, 459, 460. 

Ahimelech the high - priest, 
406-408, 

Ahinoam, wife of Saul, 390. 

——., wife of David, 411. 

Ahio, son of Abinadab, 434. 

Ahithophel of Gilo, 445, 455, 
458. 

Aholiab, 175, 226, 

Ai, attacked by the Israelites, 
302. Taken, 303. 

Ain Awarah, 164. 

Ain-esh Shebabeh, 195. 

Ain-jalid, fountain of, 289. 

Akabah, Gulf of, 193, 200. 

*Akka, plain of (see Accho). 

‘“* Akra,” the (see Moriah). 

Altar of Burnt-offering in the 

tabernacle, 229. In Solo- 

mon’s temple, 485. 

Altar of Incense in the taber- 

nacle, 229. In Solomon's 

temple, 484. 

Alush, 165. 

Amalek, 166. 

Amalekites, their origin, 166 
Doomed to ultimate extinc< 
tion, 166. Defeat the Israel- 
ites, 189. Saul commanded 
to destroy the, 392. 

Amariah the high-priest, 529 

Amasa, captain of the host, 
458, 460, 462. His death, 
462. 

Amasai, David's nephew, 40% 

Amasis, king of Egypt, 616, 
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es, 
AMAZIAL, BENAIAH, OANON. 
Amaziah, son of Joash, his|Ass, Bulaam's, 206. army, 442. Member of coun. 


reign, 590, 551. 

— the high-priest, 556, 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, 633, 
634. 

Ammon, origin of race of, 84. 

Ammonites, their name and 
history, 91,92. Defeated by 
Jephthah, 355, 356. Defeat- 
ed by Saul, 386. Conquered 
by David, 452. 

Amnon, son of David, 433, 453. 

Amon, king of Judah, 582, 583. 

Amorites, the, 80. Defeat the 
Israelites, 189. Defeated by 
the Israelites, 203, 204. 

Amos the prophet, 555, 553. 

——., Book of, 676. 

Amosis, 135. 

Amram, 137. House of, cho- 
sen to perform functions of 
priesthood, 235. 

Anakim, the giants, 307. 

Aner, Amorite prince, 187. 

Angels at Sinai, 170. 

Anna, of the tribe of Aser, 123. 

Aphek, battle at, 527. 

Apries, king of Egypt, 608. 

Ar (sce Moab). 

Arabah, the, 193, 194, 198. 

Arad, king, 198. 

Aram, children of, 60. 

Aramesan language, 651. 

Ararat as the resting-place of 
the Ark, 54. 

Araunah, the threshing-floor 
of, 465. 

Argob, 204. 

Ark, Norah commanded to pre- 
pare the, 45. Meaning of 
the word, 51. Construction 
and dimensions of the, 51,52. 

~— of the Covenant, 175, 182, 
232. Captured by the Phil- 
istines, 372, 373. Brought 
to Jerusalem by David, 434— 
435. Deposited in the Tem- 
ple, 487. 

Armageddon, battle of, 5°8. 

Armenia, as centre of the race 
of Noah, 57. 

Arphaxad, 60. 

Artaxerxes I., 633, 634, 636. 

Asa, king of Judah, reign of, 
515-518. 

Asahel, nephew of David, 398, 
40T. Slain by Abner, 429. 
Asaph, 426. lamily of, 445. 

Asartha (see Pentecost). 

Asenath, wife of Joseph, 111. 

Ashdod, 292, 293. 

Asher receives his father’s 
blessing, 123. 

Asherah (see Baal). 

Ashpenaz the eunuch, 593,610. 

Ashteroth-karnaim, 204, 

Ashtoreth (see Baal), 

Aske'on, 293. 

Asnapper, 569, 


Agsshur, 60), 

Assyria, early importance of, 
62. Its first connection with 
Israel, 554, 555. 

Astarte (see Baal). 

Astyages, 615 (see Darius). 

Athaliah,wife of Jehor im, 537. 
Her usurpation and death, 
542, 543. 

Atonement, the Day of, 267. 

Ayun Mousa, 163, 

Azariah, 593. 

_—— the high-priest, 610. 

—— the prophet exhorts Asa, 
517 


Azmaveth, son of Adiel, 443. 
Azazel, lot for, 267, 268. 


B. 


Baal, service of, established in 
Israel by Ahab and Jezebel, 
519. Overthrown by Elijah, 
522, 523; by Jehoiada, 543. 

—— and Ashtoreth, 341. 

Baal-perazim,scene of David's 
slaughter of the Philistines, 
484. 

Baalberith, 351, 

Baalites, slain by Jehu, 541. 

Baal-zephon, 176, 177. 

Baasha, his conspiracy, 514. 
His reign, 514. Massacre of 
his family, 514. 

Babel,city of, 61,62. Tower of, 
61-64. 

Babylon (see Babel). Taken by 
Cyrus, 61T, 618. Fall of, 624, 


Babvlonia,early importanceof, | 
62 


Balaam the prophet, 205-209. 

Balak, son of Zippor, 205-209. 

Barak, the fourth judge with 
Deborah, 311-333. 

Baruch, son of Neriah, 594, 
595, 607. 

Barzillai, the Gileadite, 45s, 
461-468 

Bashan, 203, 204. 

Bath, the, 701, 703. 

Bathsheba, 448, 44). 

Bedan (see Abdon). 

Beer, station of, 203. 

Beersheba, Abraham at, 85, 
Isaac at, 96. 

——, well of, 86. 

Beka, the, 691. 

Bel and the Dragon, Book of, 
675. 

Bela,one of the five cities of the 
plain, 73, S4. 

Belib, king of Babylon, 576. 

Belshazzar, feast of, 615. 

——, death of, 619. 

Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, 


cil, 443. Kills Adonijah and 
Joab, 468. 

Benhadad I., the Syrian king 
of Damascus, invades the 
norsh of Israel, 514. Con- 
tinues the war, 515. 

Benhadad II., his wars with 
Ahab, 526, 528. His death, 
539. Fall of the empire, 586, 

Benhadad III., defeated by Je. 
hoash, 549. 

Benjamin, birth of, 102. Re. 
ceives his father’s blessing, 
123. 

Benjamites, extermination of 
the, 323-326, © 

Ben-oni (see Benjamin). 

Berachah, valley of, 530. 

Beth-horon, or Gibeon, battle 
of, 304, 

Beth-jeshimoth, 205. 

Bethel, Jaccb at, 98. Taken 
by Joshua, 303; by the men 
of Ephraim, 320. 

Bethesda, Pool of, 472. 

Bethuel, son of Nahor, 89. 

Bezaleel, artificer of the Tab- 
ernacle, 175, 226. 

Bezer, 313. 

Bible, origin of the name, 653. 

Bidkar, charioteer of Jehu, 
510. 

Bildad, friend of Job, 132. 

Bilhah, 103. Children of, 114, 

Birs-Nimriid, 64. 

Boaz, 327, 328. 

Bochim, 321. 

Books, the historical, 658-687. 

Bozrah, 103. 

Bread, unleavened, 262. 

Burnt-offerings, 247. 

Bush, burning of the, 141. 


C. 


Cab, the, 605, 608. 

Cain, birth of, 31. Murders 
Abel, 32. His condemna- 
tion,33. Builds the first city, 
34, His descendants, 4. 

Cainan, son of Seth, 36. 

“ainite race, 40, 43. 

Calah, foundation of, 62. 

Caleb, 187, 188, 309, 320. 

Calendar, Jewish, 271, 272. 

Calf, molten, 172. 

Calneh, foundation of, 62. 

Cambyses, king of Persia, 631 

Canaan, 63, 281. Jacob's pos. 
session in, 102. 

Canaanites, 71, 72. Their ork 
gin, 80, 81. Defeat the Im 
raelites, 189. 

Candlestick, golden, 231. 

Canon, Scriptures collected in 


his command in David's 


to a, 628, 


Eee. 9 


OAPHTORIM, 


Caphtorim, the, 376. 

Captivity of the Ten Tribes, 
5u6. 

-——ofJudah. First Captivity, 
593, 594. Second Captivity, 
596. Third Captivity, 605. 
Captivity of Babylon, 610, 
sq. Return of the Jows from, 
627, sq. 

Carmel, Mount, 283, 292. 

Casluhim, the, 376. 

Census taken by Aaron, 178— 


180. 
Chagigah, the, 263, 264, 
Chaldee language, 651. 
Chaldean astrologers, 618. 
Chaldean empire (see Baby- 


Charran (see Haran). 

Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
13, T4. 

Cherethites, the, 377. 

‘+ Cherethites and Pelethites,” 


Cherubim in the Tabernacle, 
227. 

Chiliab, son of David, 433. 

Chilion, son of Naomi, 326. . 

Chimham, son of Barzillai, 
462. 

Chinneroth, sea of, 306. 

Chisleu, 269. 

Christ as the angel Jehovah, 
170. 

Chronicles, Books of, 662. 

Chronological tables of Old 
Testament history, 683,689. 

Chronology, Scripture, 38-40, 

_ Church, 16. 

Chushan-rishathaim, 328, 

Circumcisionfirst enjoined, 78, 
T9, 250. 

Cities of refuge, 312, 313. 

Clean and unclean animals, 
251. 

Commandments, Ten, 169, 221, 

Commonwealth, Jewish, polit- 
ical constitution of, 272. 

Confusion of speech, 62. 

Congregation, princes of the, 
275. : 

Coniah (see Jeholachin), 

Covenant of works, 171. 

— with Noah and his race, 
45, 49. New, with Abraham, 
76. Renewed to the descend- 
ants of Abraham, SS. 

Cosmos, 17. 

Creation, the, 16-22. 

Croesus, 616. 

Cubit, the, 697. 

Cush, 60. 

Cyaxares, king of Media, 595, 
616. 


Cyrus the Great, 615. Takes 
Babylon, 619. Decrees the; 
rebuilding of the Temple, 
627. 


Index. 


DAY. 


D. 


Damascus, 79. Made tributa- 
ry to David, 440. 

Dan, city of, 322. 

Dan receives his father’s bless- 

ing, 122. 

Daniel, 593. His relations with 
Nebuchadnezzar, 610 —613. 
Reproaches Belshazzar, 618. 
Last days of, 621, 622. Vis- 
ions, dreams, and prophecies 
of, 622. 

—., Book of, 674, 

Danites (see Micah). 

Darius, king of Persia, 631. 

——., the Median, 619, 620, 621. 

Dathan, rebellion of, 191. 

David, chief of Saul’s body- 
guard, 391, Anointed by 
Samuel, 395. True authori- 
ties for his life, 395. De- 
scription of, 39T. Introduced 
to the court of Saul, 398. 
Plays before Saul,399. Slays 
Goliath, 401, 402. Made ar- 
mor-bearer to Saul, 402. His 
friendship with Jonathan, 
402. Saul's jealousy of him, 


Saul,404. Escapesfrom Saul, 
404, 405. Flies to Nob, 4/6. 
Deceives Ahimelech, 406. 
Takes refuge in the cave of 
Adullam, 407. Leaves his 
concealment, and is hunted 
by Saul, 408. Defeats the 
Philistines, 409. Pursued by 
Saul, 409. Reconciliation, 
410. His conduct toward Na- 
bal, 410, 411. Again pursued 
by Saul, and reconciled to 
him, 411, 412. Seeks shelter 
among the Philistines, 412. 
His victory over the Amalek- 
ites, 417. His lamentation 
over Saul and Jonathan, 419, 
420. Takes Jerusalem, 432. 
Civil administration of, 443. 
Religiousinstitutions of, 443- 
447. Family of, 441. Milita- 
ry organization of, 441, 442. 
Body-guard of, 442, Heroes 
or mighty men of, 442. His 
sin with Bathsheba, 449-451, 
Pedigree of, 424. Reign of, 
427-471. Tomb of, 469. Char- 
acter of, 469-471. Pestilence 
in his reign, 469, 470. Builds 
an altar to Jehovah, 465. 
Makes preparation for build- 
ing the Temple, 465, 466. 
David, city of, 482. 

——, Psalms of, 421, 436, 470. 
Day, use of the word, 18, 19. 
—, First, 19. Second, 19. 
Third,20. Fourth, 20. Fifth, 


403. Marries a daughter of | 


20. Sixth, 20. Seventh, 21./ 
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EL-BUTTAUF, 


Day of Atonement, 267. 

Dead Sea, the, 294. 

Debir, city of, destroyed, 306 

Deborah, Rachel's nurse, 102, 

——., the prophetess, 331. Reck 

oned with Barakas thefourth 

judge, 331. 

—— and Barak, song of, 333 
334. 

Dedication of the first- born 
250. 


——., the feast of, 269. 

Degrees, songs of, 266. 

Delilah, 367. 

Deluge, 46, 48. 

Deuteronomy, Book of, 216 
658. 

Devil, the, 27. 

\Digit, the, 698, 

Dinah, 102. 

‘* Dispersion,” the, C29. 

Doeg, 391, 407, 408. Slays the 
priests, 408. 

'Dophkah, 165. 

Dor, 293. 

Drink-offering, the, £47. 


E. 


Earth, formationjof the, 19, 20. 
Ebal, Mount, 211. 
Ebed-melech, the eunuch, 603, 
Ebenezer, 374. 

Eber, 63. 

Ecclesiastes, Book of, 428, 502. 

Ed, altar of, 314, 

Eden, 22, 

|Kdessa, formerly Ur, 69. 

dom, 103, 104, Revolt of, 537, 
Enmity of, against Judah, 
604. Punishment of, 605. 

Edomites, the, 198. Their de. 

| feat by Abishai, 440, 

|Edrei, 204. 

Eglah, wife of David, 433. 

Eglon, city of, destroyed, 30:6, 
King of, enters into a league 
against Gibeon, 304. His 
death, 306. 

|Eglon, king of Moab, 329. 

Egypt, Abraham driven into, 
72. Commencement of so- 
journ of Hebrews in, 109 
Seven years’ famine in, 111. 
112. Names and early his 
tory of, 133. 

Egyptians pursue the Israel. 
ites, 162. Their destructicr 
in the Red Sea, 163. 

Ehud, the second judge, 329 
330. 


El-Abbaseyeh, 161, 

El-Arish, 292. 

Elah, succeeds his father Bax 
sha as king of Israel, 514. 

Elam, 73. 

Elath, 200, 494. 

E1-Buttauf, plain of, 290 
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ELDAD 


Eldad, 185. 

Elders, appointment of the Sev- 
enty, 185, 276. 

Eleazar, succeeds Aaron as 
high-priest, 199. His death, 
316, 

-—., son of Abinadab, conse- 
crated as keeper of the Ark, 
874, 

=+—, son of Dodo, the Ahohite, 
443. House of, 446. 

Eli, the thirteenth judge, 363, 
369. Wickedness of his sons, 
370. Rebukedby Godthrough 
Samuel, 371. His death, 372. 
Chronology of, 361, 362, 376. 

Eliab, son of Jesse, 394, 398. 

Eliakim (see Jehoiakim). 

——, son of Hilkiah, 563. 

Kliashib, the high-priest, 637, 
642. 

Eliezer, steward of the house 
of Abraham, 71, 75. 

— 140. 

Elihu, brother of David, 443. 

Elijah the Tishbite, 520. His 
mission,520,521. Challenges 
Ahab to a trial between Je- 
hoyah and Baal, 522. Flies 
for his life, 523. Dwells in 
the wilderness, 524. Takes 
Elisha as his servant, 524. 
Denounces Ahab’s sin, 526. 
Sent to denounce the death 
of Ahaziah, 530, 531. Ascent 
of, 531-533. 

Elim, 164. 

Klimelech, 326. 

Eliphaz, friend of Job, 132. 

Elisha, becomes Elijah's sery- 
ant, 524. Succeeds Elijah, 
533. Performs a miracle at 
Jericho, 533. Prophesies the 
victory over Moab, 534. Re- 
lations between Jehoram 
and, 535. His deeds, 536. 
Designates Hazael as future 
king of Syria, 538, 539. Wis 
death, 549. 

Elisheba, wife of Aaron, 200. 

Elkanah, father of Samuel, 369, 
370. 

El-Mukrah, 195. 

Elohim, 23, 24, 25. 

Elon, the eleventh judge, 358. 

Eloth, recovered and rebuilt 
by Uzziah, 557. 

El-Shaddai, 23, 78. 

Eluleus, king of Tyre, 572. 

Elymeans, the, 60. 

Endor, witch of, 414-416. 

Engedi, cave of, 288. 

Enoch, son of Cain, 35. City 
named after him, 35. 

——, son of Jared, his transla- 
tion, 86, 37. 

—, Book of, 41. 

Enos, son of Seth, 36, 

En-Nukb, 194. 
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GALILEE, 


Ephah, the, 702. 

—— or Bath, T04. 

Ephod, the, 236, 237. 

Ephraim, birth of, 111, 119. 
Children of, 115, 116. 

Ephron the Hittite, 83. 

Krech, foundation of, 62. 

Esau, birth of, 89. Sells his 
birthright, 94,95. Marries, 
96. His reconciliation with 
Jacob, 101. 

Esar-haddon, king of Assyria, 
599, 570, 579, 5S1. 

Esdraelon (see Jezreel), plain 
of, 342 

Eshcol, Amorite prince, 187. 

Es-Sufah, 194. 

Esther, 632-634. Book of, 632, 
666. 

Etham, 161. 

Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians, 
519. 

Et-Tih, desert of, 184. 

Euphrates, 69. 

Eve, creation of, 21, 22. Tempt- 
ed by Satan, 27. The curse 
upon her, 27. The promise to 
her, 28. 

Evil-merodach, king of Baby- 
lon, 597, 614. 

Exodus, Book of, 136, 656. 

Exodus, the, 153. 

Ezek, well of, 96. 

Ezekiel, 596. Book of, 600, 673. 
Prophecies of, 600, 608. 

Ezion-gaber, or geber, 200, 494. 

Ezra, 634-636, 659-641, 645, 


646. 
i——., Book, of, 665. 


F, 


Fall, the, 26-28. 

Famines in Egypt, 116. 

Fathom, Greek, T01. 

Festivals, the three great his- 
torical, 259. After the Cap- 
tivity, 269. 

Firmament, 19. 

Flood, the, 46-48. Traditions 
of the, 52. 

Foot, Roman, 701. 

Furlong, 701. 


G. 


Gaal, leader of the insurgents 
against Abimelech, 353. 

Gabriel the angel, his mission 
to Daniel, 623. 

Gad receives his father’s bless- 
ing, 122. 

——,, tribe of, 210. 

—— the prophet, 395, 408, Sent 
to David, 464. 

Galeed, 100. 

Galilee, 284, 286. 


HAMUTAL 


Gath, taken by David, 439, 

Gaza, 292, 293. 

Gedaliah, son of Ahikam, 604 
606. 


Gehazi's covetousness, 535. 

Genesis, Book of, 655. 

Gerah, the, 595, 

Gerizim, Mount, 211. Temple 
on, 646, 647. 

Gershom, birth of, 140. 

Gershonites; the, 240, 241, 

Geshem, 63T. 

Gezer, 291. Destroyed, 306, 
Rebuilt by Solomon, 493. 
eae , besieged by Nadab, 

1 


Gibborim, 442.- 

'Gibeah of Saul, 382. 

Gibeon, battle of (see Bethho- 
ron). 

|Gibeonites, the, 240. Obtain 
peace by a stratagem, 3(3, . 
304. Massacre of the, 413. 

Gideon, 344. Commanded to 
save Israel from the Midian- 
ites, 345. Overthrows the al- 
tar of Baal, 345. The sign of 
the fleece, 346. Defeats the 
Midianites, 347. Rank of 
king offered to him, 350, His 
death, 350. 

Gilboa, battle of, 418. 

Gilgal, 300, 303. 

Girgashites, the, 80. 

“* Gittite,” 442. 

“ Goél,” 327, 328. 

Golan, 313. 

Goliath, story of, 400~402. 

Gomates, king of Persia, 631. 

Gomer, 60. 

Gomorrah, 73. -Spoiling of, 74 
Destruction of, 84. 

Goshen, land of, 117. 


H. 


Habakkuk, the prophet, 588. 

_——, Book of, 678. 

Hadad,440. Makeswar against 
Solomon, 497. 

we the son of Rehob, 


Hadarezer, 448. 

Hadassah (see Esther). 

Hagar, 77, 86. 

Haggai, the prophet, 632. 

, Book of, 679. 

Haggith, wife of David, 483, 

Hagiographer, 652. 

Hallel, the, 261-263. 

Hallelujah, 262. 

Ham, 45, 49. Race of, 60-68 

Haman, the Agagite, 633, 

Hamath-zobah conquered by 
Solomon, 4938, 

Hamutai, mother of Jehoahas 
and Zedekiah, 590, 


HANANI, 


Hanani, brother of Nehemiah, 
638. 


want of faith, 517. 
Ilananiah, commander -in - 
chief under Uzziah, 557. 
==, 593, 610, 
-—, the false prophet, 597, 
599. 
——., the ruler of the palace, 
638. 
«fannah, wife of Elkanah, 369, 
370. 


Hanun, son of Nahash, 447, 

Haran, "68, 69, 79. 

Harvest feast (see Pentecost). 

Hasbeiya, springs of, 293. 

Hazael, designated as future 
king of Syria, 538, 539, 546, 
547, 548. 

Hazeroth, 154, 186. 

Hazor, city of, burnt, 306. 

Heave-shoulder, 248. 

Heber, the Kenite, 332, 

Hebrew, meaning of name, 70. 

——,, language, 651. - 

Hebron, city of, destroyed, 306, 

313. 


— , king of, enters into a 
league against Gibeon, 304, 
His death, 306. 

Helkath-hazzurim, 429. 

Heman, 241. 

——, the Kohathite, family of, 

45, 


445, 

Hephzibal, wife of Ifezekiah, 
575. 

Hermon (see Lebanon). 
Heshbon, 203. 

- Hezekiah, king of Judah, 561. 
His illness, 573. Receives) 
‘the embassy from Merodach, 
5T4. His kingdom invaded 
by Sennacherib, 576 - 578. 
Deliverance of, 575, 579, 

Hiel, the Bethelite, 301. 

High-priest, 267. 

Hilkiah, the high-priest, 584. 

Hin, the, 701, 704. 

Hinnom, valley of, 472. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, 432. His 
assistance in the building 
of the Temple, 481, 482, 492, 
493. 

Hiram, the architect, 482, 483. 

Hittites, the, 80. 

Hivites, the, 80, 240. 

Hobab, 167, 182. 

Holiness of the people, 250- 
252. 

Holy Land, Abraham enters 
the, 71. 

-——,, the, 281. Description of, 
282-295, 

Holy of Holies, the, 227. 

Holy Place, 227-230. 

Homer, the, 702. 

, er Cor, 704. 

Hophni, son of Eli, 370. 


, the seer, reproves Asa's) 
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ISRAELITES. 


Hor, Mount, 198. 

Horeb, Mount, 140,156. Rock 
in, water flowing from, 165. 

Hormah (see Zephath), 

Hosea, the prophet, 555, 564. 
llis prophecies, 556. 

, Book of, 675, 

‘Hoshea, king of Israel, 563-566. 

“ Host, The, 447, 

Huldah, the’ prophetess, 585. 

ea husband of Miriam, 166, 
ver 

Hushai, the Archite, 443, 456- 
458. 


I. 


Ibzan, the tenth judge, 358, 

Ichabod, birth of, 3872. 

Iddo, the seer, 509, 

Idumea (see Edom). 

Ije-abarim, 202. 

|Immanuel, prophecy of the 
birth of, 559. 

Incense, 249. 

Ingathering, Feast of (see Tab- 
ernacles). 

Ira, the Jairite, 443, 

Isaac, why to be so named, 78. 
His birth, 85. Trial of his 
faith, 87. His marriage, 89. 
Inherits his father’s wealth, 


89. Driven from Lahai-roi 
by a famine, 95, His death, 
102, 


Isaiah, counselor of Hezekiah, 
563. Death of, 581. 

, prophecies of, 559, 572, 

576, 5TT. 

, Book of, 669-672. 

Ish-bosheth, son of Saul, 382. 
Reign of, 428. His death, 
430. 

Ishmael, birth of, 78. His 
share in the promise of God, 
79,86. His death, 89. 


insur- 


rection of, 607. 

Ish-tob, 447. 

Ishui, son of Saul, 390. 

Israel, new name of Jacob, 101. 
Settlement of in Egypt, 114, 
115. 

Israel, land of, division of Ca- 
naan among, 309-312. Their 
efforts to drive out the hea- 
then, 319, 320. 

——, kingdom of, 504. End of 
kingdom of, 565-567. Amal- 
gamation of, with Judah, 
567. 

Israelites, period of their so- 
journ in Egypt, 126, 135. 
Their oppression by the 
Egyptians, 139, 140, 144. 
Their departure from Egypt, 
158, 154. Their march out 
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JEHOASH. 


nai to the borders of Canaan, 
159. Advance from Sinai, 
178-192. Their final march 
from Kadesh to the Jordan, 
196. 

Issachar receives his father’s 
blessing, 122. 

Ithamar, 200. House of, 446, 

Ithream, son of David, 433. 

Ittai, the Gittite, 440, 441, 455, 

Iva-lush (see Vul-lush). 


J. 
Jaazer, taken by the Israelites, 
204. 


Jabal, son of Cain, 35. 

Jabin, king of Hazor, forms a 
league against Israel, 306, 
His defeat, 306, 307, 384. 

Jacob, birth of, 89. Obtains 
his brother’s birthright, 95, 
96. His dream, 98. His 
marriage, 99. Returns to 
his father, 99. His fear of 
Esau, 100, 101. Their recon- 
ciliation, 101. His return to 
Bethel, 102. List of sons of, 
108. Settles in Egypt, 114, 
His blessing on his sons, 
118-124. His death, 124. 

Jaél, wife of Heber, 332. 

Jahaz, battle at, 203, 

Jair, the eighth judge, 254. 

Jakeh, father of Agur, 501. 

|Jambres, the magician, 145. 

|\Jannes, the magician, 145, 

Japheth, 45, 50. 

——, race of, 55-61. 

Jared, son of Seth, 36. 

Jarmuth, king of, enters into 
a league against Gibeon, 304. 
His death, 306. 

Jashobeam the Hachmonite, 
443, 

Javan, 60. 

Jebel-atakah, 160, 

Jebel-ed-Duhy, 290. 

—— Nabliis, 289, 290. 

Jebus (see Jerusalem). 

Jebusites, the, 80. 

Jecholiah, mother of Uzziah, 
553. 

Jeconiah (see Jehoiachin). 

Jedidah, mother of Josiah, 583, 

Jedidiah, name of Solomon, 
452. 

Jeduthun, a Merarite, family 
of, 445, 

Jehaziel, 529. 

Jebiel, has charge of David's 
sons, 441, 

Jehoaddan, mother of Ama- 
ziah, 550. 

Jehoahaz, eleventh king of 
Israel, 545, 546, 


of Egypt to Mount Sinai, 
158. Their march from Si- 


——, king of Judah, 590, 
\Jehoash (or J oash), twelfth 
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JEHOIADA. 
king of Israel, his reign, 549- 


551. 

Jehoiada, 431, 443. 

—, the high-priest, 542, 546, 
548, 


Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 590. 

His reign, 591-597, 
Jehonadab, son of Rechab, 541. 
fgehoram (see Joram). 

w-—, king of Judah, his reign, 
537, 538. 

Jehoshabeath, daughter of Je- 
horam, 542, 

Jehoshaphat, 443. 

——., king of Judah, succeeds 
to the throne, 518. Forms 
an alliance with Ahab, 519, 
527, 528. Tries to reform 
the people, 528, 529. His 
death, 530. 

—, valley of, 472-530. 

Jehovah, meaning of name, 23, 
24, 26. Reveals himself to 
Moses, 141. 

—, Angel, 24, 25, 170. 
pears to Gideon, 345. 

Jehovah-nissi, 166. 

Jehovah-shalom, 345. 

Jehu, king, his reign, 539, 545. 

»——., the prophet, 514. 

Jehudi, 594. 

deiel, scribe of Uzziah, 557. 

Jephthah, the ninth judge, 
355. The sacrifice of his 
daughter, 356. His death, 
858 


Ap- 


Jeremiah, the prophet, 583. 
His lamentation for Josiah, 
5ST. Book of, 588, 589, 598, 
599. His prophecies, 592, 
594, 595, 598, 600, 601, 614, 
617. His imprisonments, 
601, 602. His treatment by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 603. Joins 
Gedaliah, 606. Carried to 
Egypt, 607. 

—, Book of, 672, 673. 

Jericho, 294, 298. Conquered 
by the Israelites, 300-302. 
Later history of, 317. 

Jeroboam, son of Nebat, 492, 
497,. Visions against, 498. 

—, his revolt, 507.  Pro- 
claimedking, 507. Hisreign, 
510-513. 

Jeroboam IT., king of Israel, 
his reign, 551-553, 

Jerubbaal, new name of Gide- 
on, 346. 

ferusalem, 80. Taken by Da- 
vid, 432, 433. Topography 
of, 471. Plan of, 473. Tak- 
en by Nebuchadnezzar, 593. 
Besieged by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 600. Taken, 602, 603. 
Burnt, 604, Fortified by Ne- 
hemiah, 636, 637. Peopling 
of, 641. Dedication of the 
wall of, 641. 


Index. 


| 


Jerushah, mother of Jotham, 


JOSHUA, 


Jeshua, the high-priest, 630, 
632 


Jeshimon, the, 203, 

Jeshurun, 213. 

Jesse, his son David anointed 
as king, 394, 395, 

Jethel, son of Gideon, 349. 

Jethro, 139. His visit to Mo- 
ses, 167. 

Jezebel, wife of Ahab, 519, 
525. Her death, 540. 

Jezreel, city of, 525. Plain 
and valley of, 284 842, 5ST. 

Jimzu, 293. 

Joab, nephew of David, 3£8, 
407. Commands the forces 
of Judah, 429. Slays Abner, 
430, 432. His victories over 
the Edomites, 439, 440, 443, 
447, 453, 458-461, 464, 466. 
Slain, 468, 

Joash, father of Gideon, 344, 
346 


— ‘(or Jehoash), king of 


Judah, son of Ahaziah, 
crowned, 542. His reign, 
546-548. 


Job, the Book of, 123-133. 
Jochebed, wife of Amram, 137, 
138. 


Joel, son of Samuel, 375, 

-, Book of, 676. 

Johanan (see Jehoahaz), 

——, son of Kareah, 607. 

Joktheel, 550. 

Jonah, sent to Nineveh, 551. 

Book of, £52, 553, 67T. 

Jonathan, the Levite, son of 

Gershom, 322. 

, son of Saul, 382. At- 

tacks the Philistines, 388, 

88). His life saved by the 

people, 390. His bow, 391. 

His friendship with David, 

402-4U6. His death, 415. 

——, Davids nephew, 443, 

Joppa, 293, 

Joram, son of Toi, 440. 

, ninth king of Israel, 

reign of, 534-540. 

Jordan, the river, 293, 294. 
Passage of the, 299. 

——, Valley, 263, 284, 293, 
294, 

Joseph, birth of, 99. The fa- 
vorite of his father, 106, 107. 
Conspiracy of his brothers, 
108. Carried to Egypt, 108. 
Imprisoned, 109. Interprets 
Pharaoh’s dreams, 110, 111. 
Marriage of, 111. His broth- 
ers settle inKgypt,113. Re- 
ceives his father’s blessing, 
119, 123. Death, 124. Di- 
vision of tribe of, 308. 

Joshua, first mention of, 166, 
171,187,188. Consecrated as 


KINGS, 


the successor of Moses, 209, 

211,214. Succeeds Moses as 

the leader of Israel, 297. His 

former name, 297. March- 

es toward the Jordan, 298. 

Takes Jericho, 301. Holds 

the ceremony of the Blessing 

and the Curse on Mounts 

Gerizim and Ebal, 303. De- 

feats the Amorites, 304. 

Subdues the southern half 

of Palestine, 306. Defeats 

Jabin, 306. Commanded to 

divide the land by lot, 308, 

811, 312. Receives as his 

inheritance Timnath-serah, 

312. His exhortation to the 

tribes, 314. His covenant 

with the people, 316. Lis 

death, 316. 

, Book of, 658, 

Josiah, king of Judah, 583-589. 

Jotham, son of Gideon, escapes 
when his brothers are slain, 
351. Relates a parable, 252. 

, king of Judah, 558, 

Jubal, son of Cain, 65. 

Jubilee, year of, 258, 

Judea, 282, 283, 288. At the 
time of the destruction of Je- 
Tusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 606, 

Judah receives his father's 
blessing,121. Tribe of, takes 
the lead in driving out the 
heathen nations, 519. Aids 
Simeon in recovering his lot, 
320. 

Judah, kingdom of,504. End 
of, 589, 

Judges, Books of, 318, 659, 660. 

——, chronology of the period 
of the, 386-241. 

, the, 273-275. 

, the earlier, 318-325. 

, Eli, Samuel, and Sam- 
son, 360-375. 

——., the, from Gideon to Jeph- 
thah, 344-354. 

H——, the, list of their names, 
328, 


K. 


Kadesh, 186, 187, 194, 195. 

Kedesh, 313. 

Kedron, valley of (see Jehosha- 
phat). 

Kenites, 167. Their settlement 
in the wilderness of Judah, 
820. 

Keturah, concubine of Abra- 
ham, 89. 

Keturaite Arabs, &9. 

Kibroth-hattaavah, 184. 

King, a, demanded by theJewa, 
274 


Kings, Books of, 650, 661, 


KIRJATH-HUZOTII. 


Kirjath-huzoth, 207. 
Kish, father of Saul, 382, 
Kohathites, the, 240, 241. 
Korah, rebellion of, 191. 


L. 


Laban, son of Bethuel, 89, 99. 
His covenant with Jacob, 100. 

Laborosoarchod, king of Baby- 
lon, 615. 

Lachish, king of, enters into a 
league against Gibeon, 304, 
His death, 306. 

-——,, siege of, 576. 

~—, destroyed, 306. 

Lahai-roi, well of, 59. 

Laish (see Dan). 

Zamb of God, 88. 

—., Paschal, 152. 

Lamech, polygamy of, 34. 

—, song of, 40. 

, son of Seth, 38, 

Land of Israel, the, 281. 

—— of Jehovah, 281. 

Language, Adam 
with, 23. 

Lapidoth, the husband of Deb- 
orah, 331. 

Layer, brazen, 229. 

Law, Book of the, discovered 
by Hilkiah, 534. 

-—, Mosaic, 218-224. 

Laws, Civil, of the Jews, 276- 
279. 

—, Criminal, of the Jews, 
278, 279. 

—-, Constitutional and Polit- 

- ical, of the Jews, 272. 

Leah, wife of Jacob, 99. 

Lebanon, 28-4. 

Lemuel, 592. 

Leprosy, 253. 

Levi, 102. Tribe of, consecra- 
He to the priesthood, 121, 
1 


endowed 


Levites, their substitution for 
the first-born, 180, 241-242. 
Provision made for their 
habitation, 313. 

—, under David, 445, 446. 

Leviticus, Book of, 657. 


Libnah, city of, destroyed, 306.| 


Revolt of, 537. Siege of, 578. 

Light, 19. 

nas (see Dedication, feast 
of ) 

Litany, the, 284. 

Log, the, 701, 704, 

Lot, 69, 70, 72, 74. His escape 
from Sodom, 84. 


Lots, the Feast of (sce Purim).| 


Lubim, 60. 
Luz (se Bethel). 
Lydd, 293, 


Lydians, the, 60. 


Index. 


MERODACH-BALADAN, 


M. 


Maacah, wife of David, 433. 

Mauchah, mother of Asa, 516. 

——, wife of Rehoboam, 508. 

Maaseiath, ruler of the house 
under Uzziah, 557. 

, son of Ahaz, 55). 

Moab, two-thirds of the people 
of, put to death by David, 
439. 

Machir-ben-ammiel, 431, 45S. 

Machpelah, cave of, $3, 124, 258. | 

Madai, 6). 

Mahaluleel, son of Seth, 36. 

Mahalath, wife of Reiioboam, 
508. 

Mahanaim, 100. 

Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 55), 

Mahlon, son of Naomi, 326. 

Makkedah, cave of, £88. 

—.,, city of, destroyed, 306. 

Malachi, 643, 644. 

——, Book of, 680. 

Mamre, altar at, 73. 

——., Amorite prince, 187. 

Man, creation of, 21, 22. His 
likeness to God, 21. His fall, 
26. 

Manasseh, birth of, 111, 119. 
Children of, 114, 115. ‘Tribe 
of, 210. 

——, son of Hezekiah, birth cf, 
515. Reign of, 579-582, 

Maneh, the, 691, 695, 

Manetho, 134, 135, 

Manna, Israelites fed with, 164, 
UT. 

Manoah, father of Samsou, 364. 

Mareshah, Ethiopians routed 
at, 516, 517. 

Massah, 165. 

Mattan, priest of Baal, 613. 

Mattaniah (Zedekiah), 597. 

Medad, 185. 

Medes, the, 586. 

Mediator, Moses aa, 169. 

Megiddo, valley of, 343. Battle 
of, 587, 58S. 

Melchi-shua, son ~f Saul, 390, 


418. 
Melchizedek, T4, 15. 
Memphis, 134. 
Menahem,.king of Israel, his 
( reign, 554, 555. 
iMenes, king of Egypt, 134, 
Mephibosheth, son ofJonathan, 
430, 447, 448, 461. 
Merab, daughter of Saul, 390, 
404. 
Merarites, the, 240, 241. 
Meribah, 165. 
Meribah-kadah, 198. 
Merodach - baladan, king of 
Babylon, 574, 576, 
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MOSES. 


Mesha, king of Moab, revolta 
from Israel, 534. 

Meshach, 610. 
Meshullemeth, 
Amon, 583. 
Messiah, first prophecy of the, 
28. Promise of the, involved 
in the divine words to Abrac 

ham, 70. 

Methuselah, 37. 

Micah and the Danites, story 
of, 321-323. 

,son of Mephibosheth, 448. 

——., Book of, 677. 

Micaiah, the prophet, 527. 

Michaiah, the scribe, 594. 

Michal, daughter of Saul, 390 
404, 411. 

——, wife of David, 429. 

Michmash, 390. 

Midianites, 205. Slaughter of 
the, 209. 

Migdol, 176, 177. 

“* Milcolm, crown of," 452. 

Mile, Roman, T01. 

Minchah, “7. 

Miracles of Moses and Aaron, 
145. 

Miriam, 137,138. Jer opposi- 
tion toMoses, 186. Herdeath, 
197. 

Mishael, 593, 610. 

Mithredath, treasurerofCyrus, 
627. 

Mizpeh, well of, 517. 

Mizraim, 60, 

Moab, origin of race of, 84. 

——, territory of, 202. 

——., cities of, razed, 535. 

Moabites, 91, 92, 205, 209. 

Monarchy, Hebrew, establish» 
ment of the, 274. 

Money, Hebrew, 691. 

Moun, first appearance of the, 
20. 

Moriah, origin of the name 
465, 

H——-, Mount. 471, 472. 

Mordecai, 633, 634. 

Moses, birth of, 137. Adopted 
by Pharaoh's daughter, 138. 
Decides to cast in his lot with 
his own people, 138. Kills an 
Egyptian, 139. Commanded 
to lead the Israelites out of 
Egypt, 141, 142. Oppressed 
by Pharaoh, 144. God ap- 
pears tohim on Mount Sinai, 
16S, 169. Called into the 
cloud, 171. Goes a second 
time into the Mount, 174. 
His disobedience, 197. Bless. 
ing of, 210-213. Curse of, 
210, 211. Song of, 210-212 
Three discourses of, 210. 
Death of. 215. His charac 

| ter, 214-217, 

'Moses, Books of, 654—C58. 


mother of 


{ 
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WAAMAH. PENTATEUOCH. 
N. 0. 


Naamah, mother of Rehoboam, 


4.8. 
Naaman’s leprosy, 535. 
Nabal, story of, 410, 411. 
Nabonadius (see Nabonedus). 
Nabonedus, king of Babylon, 
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Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, 


587, 593. 

Naboth, 526, 

Nadab sees God, 171. 
of, 181. 


——, son of Jeroboam, his 


reign, 513. 


Nahash the Ammonite, 383, 


439. Death of, 448. 

Nahor, 68, 70. 

Nahum, the prophet, 58S. 
Prophecies of, 584. 

—., Book of, 678. 

Name, the, 24. 

Naomi, 326-328. 


Naphtali receives his father’s 


blessing, 123. 

Nathan, the prophet, 395, 438. 
Has charge of Solomon, 441. 
Senttodenounce David's sin, 
450, 451, 467. 


Nazarites, institution of order 


of the, 180. 
Nebo, 202. 
Nebuchadnezzar,592-594,5°6. 
Takes Jerusalem, 602, 603. 
His relations with Daniel, 
610-613. Madness, 614. 
Nebuzar-adan, 603, 604, 606. 
Neby Samwil, 369. 
Necho (see Pharaoh-nechoh). 
Nehemiah, 636-644. 
—., Book of, 666. 


Nehushta, mother of Jehoia-' 


chin, 596. 
Nehushtan (se Serpent). 
Nejd, desert of, 201. 
Nephilim, 43. 
Neriglissar, king of Babylon, 
614. 
Nethinim, 235. 
New Moon, Feast of the, 257. 
Night, 19. 
Nimrod, 63. 


Nineveh, foundation of, 62. 


Siege of, 586. 
Nisan (see Abib). 
Nitocris, 618, 
Noachic precepts, 48. 
Noadiah, the prophetess, 638. 
Noah, 42, 44-51. 
of, 55-57. 


Nod, land of, 33. 
Nukb Hawy, 167. 
Numbers, Book of, 657. 


Death 


Descendants 
Table of nations 
descended from the sons of, 
57 


house, 519, 520, 522, Proph- 
ecy of, 605. 

——, Book of, 677. 

Obed, son of Boaz and Ruth, 
328. 

Obed-edom the Gittite, the ark 
in hishouse, 435. Made chief 
door-keeper, 437. 

Oblations (see Sacrifices). 

Oboth, 202. 

Oded, the prophet, 559. 

Offerings (see Sacrifices). 

Og, king, 159, 203, 204. 

Old Testament canon, 651. 

Olives, Mount of, 471. 

Omer, the, 270, 702, T04. 

Omri, dynasty of, 505. 

——, king of Israel, reign of, 
515. The statutes of, 515. 

Ono, 393. 

Ophel, tower of, 558. 

Ophir, 494, 499, 500. 

Oreb, the chieftain, 348. 

Or-fah (see Ur), 

Ornan (see Araunah). 

Orpah, 326. 

Oshea (see Joshua). 

Otanes, uncle of Xerxes, 634. 

Othniel, 309, 320. 
judge, 329. 


P, 


Palestine, name of, 281, 
ography of, 282, sq. 

Palm, the, 698. 

Palmyra (see Tadmor). 

Paradise, 22. 


ness of, 184. 
the, 186. 
Parasang, Persian, 701. 
Partition of the nations,59-62. 
Paschal Lamb, 262, 265, 270. 
Pashur, priest, 592. 
Passover, institution of Feas 
of the, 151,152. Meaning o' 


kept by Ifezekiah, 562. 
Patriarchal government, 149, 
—— period, review of, 127. 


35, 65. 


Pekahiah. king of Israel, 555, 
Peleg, 60. 
Pelethites (see Cherethites). 


Pentateuch, 654-653. 


Obadiah, governor of Ahab’s 


The first 


Ge- 


Paran, desert of, 163. Wilder- 
Israelites in 


tl 
the, 270. The, 260-264, The 
Second, or Little, 264. The, 


Patriarchs, tables of the ante- 
diluvian and post-diluvian, 


Pekah, king of Israel, 555, 563. 


Peninnah, wife of Klkanah, 369, 


PURIM. 
Pentecost, the Feast of, 260, 
264, 265. 


Penuel, city of ; its inhabitante 

slain by Gideon, 349. 

Peor, 208. 

Perez-uzzah, 454. 

Perizzites, the, 80. 

Persian empire, foundatior of 

the, 615. 

—— kings, 631. 

Petra, 195, 197. 

Pharaoh, title of, 109. 

Pharaoh’s command to destroy 
the new-born sons of the Is- 
raelites, 137. 

Pharaoh's dreams, 110. 

Pharaoh-hophra, king of Egypt, 
601. 

Pharaoh-nechoh, king 
Egypt, 587, 590, 591, 593, 

Philistia, 281, 283, 292. 

Philistines, their settlement in 
Beer-sheba, 85, 95. Their 
origin, 376. Subdued by Da- 
vid, 439. 

Phinehas, son of Eleazar, 209, 


of 


——, son of Eli, 370. 

Phoenicia, 284. 

Phurah,servant of Gideon,347, 

Phut, 60. 

Pi-hahiroth, 162, 176, 177. 

Pisgah, 202, 208. 

Plagues of Egypt, 146-153. 

Plain, destruction of cities of 
the, 90, 91. 

Poetical books, the, 681-683. 

Pools of Solomon, 289. 

Potiphar, 108, 109. His wife, 
109 : 


Potipherah, father of Joseph's 
wife, 111. 

Priest, High, 235-238, 

Priests, High, history of the, 
242-244. 

— , the, 238-240, 

Priesthood, institution of the, 
235. 

Prophets, companies or schoola 
of the, 375. 425. 

——, the, €6T. 

——,, the Four Great, 669-675. 

——, the Twelve Minor, 675. 
681. 

Proselytes, 277. 

Proverbs, Book of, 501, 592. 

‘* Psalms, Messianic,” 438. 

Psalms of David, 396. 

, Book of, 681-683. 

Psametek, king of Fgypt, 582. 

Psammetichus II., king of 
Egypt, 599. 

Puah, 137. 

Pul, king of Assyria, attacky 
Israel, 555, 

Punon, 202. 

Purim, the Feast of, 269, 


QUAILS, 


Q. 
ails, given to the Israelites. 
oie. 


B. 


Rab-saris, 577. 

Rab-shakeh, 577. 

Rachel, wife of Jacob, 99, 100. 
Her death, 102. 

Rahab, 298, 301. 

Ramathaim-zophim, 369. 

Rameses, city of, 161. 

—— the Great, 134, 

Ramoth, 313. 

Ramoth- ‘gilead, battle of, 528. 

ee el-Mukatta, fountain of, 

89, 

—— Nakhiara, 284. 

—— Sifsafeh, 167. 

Rebekah, wife of Isaac,8), Her 
deceit, 96, 97. 

Rechabites, flight of the, 593. 

Red Sea, encampment by the, 
1 


Reed, “the, 698. 
Rehoboam,son of Solomon, 498. 
is character and reign, 506— 
09. 

Rehoboth, foundation of, 62. 
Well of, 96. 

Rehum, 631. 

Release of prisoners, 264. 

Rephaim, race ofthe, 204. 

Rephidim, 165. Battle in, 166. 

Resen, foundation of, 62. 

Reuben, saves Joseph's life, 
108. Receives his father’s 
blessing, 120. 

—, tribe of, .210. 

Reuel (see Jethro). 

Rezin, king of Damascus, at- 
tacks Judah, 559. ‘Retreat! 
of, 560. Death, 560. 

Rezon founds the Syrian king- 
dom of Damascus, 497. 

Rizpah, concubine of Saul, 447 

Rod of Aaron, 192. 

Rod of Moses, 143, 166. 

Ruth, 326-328. 

—, Book of, 318,326,659, 660. 


s. 


Sabbath, festivals connected 
with the, 254-260. Institu- 
tion of the, 21. Revival of 
the, 15. 

Sabbatic Year, 252, 257, 258. 

Sabbatical Month and the 
Feast of Trumpets, 257. 

Sacred S-asons, 254. 

Sacrifice, Isaac's, 86, 87. 


Widen, 


SHALMANESER. 

Sacrifice, place of, 92. Of liv- 
ing animals, 28. 

Sacrifices and. Oblations, 245- 
249, 

Sagan, the, 238. 

Salathiel, 598. 

Salem, 80. 

Salmon marries Rahab, 301. 

Samaria, 284, 289. Capital of, 
built by Omri, 515. Siege 
of, 536, 565. 

Samaritans, 566,557. Erect a 
temple on Mount Gerizim, 
647. 

Samson, the fourteenth judge,|_——_. 
364-368. Chronolog of (see 
Eli). 

Samuel, the fifteenth judge, 
368-375. His connection 
with Saul, 389-388. His 
death, 410, Chronology of 
(see Ili). 

, First and Second Books 
of, 3:5, €59, 660. 

Sanballat the Horonite, 636, 
637. 

Sanhedrim, the, 185, 238, 276. 

Saracus, king of Assyria, 586. 

Sarah, wife of Abraham (see 
Sarai), 

Sarai, wife of Abraham, 70, 71 
72,77. Her name changed, 
78. Gives birth to Isaac, 85. 
Death of, 88, 

Sardanapalus II., 582. 

Sargon, king of ‘Assyria, 555, 
572, 573, 575. 

Saron (see Sharon). 

Satan, 27. 

Saul, pedigree of, 422, 425. 
Reign of, 881-418. 

Scape-goat, 267, 268. 

Scriptures, the, 653. 

Seah, the, 702, 704. 

Seas, 20. 

Seba Biar, 161. 

Segub, son of Hiel, 801. 

Seir, Mount (see Edom). 

Sennacherib, 568-570, 573,576, 
577, 578. Death of, 579. 


-/Seraiah, father of Ezra, 634. 


-—,, son of Neriah, 599, 603. 
—— (see Sheva). 

Serbal, Mount, 165. 
Serpent, the, on, 29, 
201, 202. 
Serpents, fiery, 201, 202. 
ees 35. His descendants, 34- 


Sethi I., 134. 

Sethite hace, 40, 41, 43. 

Shadrach, 610. 

Shallum, son of Jabesh, usurps 
the crown of Israel, 554. 

, keeper of the sacred vest- 

ments, 585. 


Sholmaneser, king of Assyria, 


554-566 
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Shamgar, the third judge, 330. 
Shammah, son of Agee the 
Hararite, 443. 
, son of Jesse, 395, 398, 
Shaphan, the scribe, 584. 
mete son of Sennacherib, 
Sharon (see Philistia), 
——, plain of, 292, 
Shaveh, 80. 
Sheaf of harvest, the first, 263, 
Sheba, son of Bichri, rebellion 
of, 462. 
——., the queen of, 495. 
——.,, well of, 96. 
Shebna, scribe under Heze- 
kiah, 563. 
Shechem, city of, 102, 250, 213. 
——, valley of, 71 
Shechinah, the, 225, 
Shefelah (se2 Philistia). 
Shekel, the, 691, 694. 
Shekinah, the, 153. 
Shem, 45, 50. 
—-, race of, 60-63, 
Shemaiah, the prophet, 508, 
509, 638. 
—, the Nehelamite, 598. 
Shephatiah, son of David, 4383. 
Sheshbazzar (see Zerubbabel). 


,|Sheva, 443. 


Shimeah,David’s brother,443, 

Shimei, the son of Gera, 456, 
461. His death, 469. 

, son of Kish, 597, 

Shimshai, 631. 

Shinar, 61. 

, plain of, 62. 

Shiphrah, 137. 

Shishak, king of Egypt, .498. 
Makes an expedition against 
Jerusalem, 509. 

Shobi, son of Nahash, 458. 

Shophach, 448. 

Show-bread, 249. 

——, Table of, 230. 

Sichem (see Shechem). 

Sihon, 159, 208. Kingdom of, 
2038. 

Siloam, pool of, pouring out 
water of the, 266, 267. 

Simeon, 102. His imprison- 
ment, 113. Receives his fa- 
ther’s blessing, 120. 

, tribe of, associated with 
Judah in driving out the 
heathen nations, 319. 

Sinai, 140, 154.157, Wilder- 
ness of, 167. 

Sisera, 331-333. 

Sitnah, well of, 96. 

Sivan, 264, 

Slave, Hebrew, 258, 276, 277. 

Slaves, 276, 277. 

So, king of Egypt, 565, 

Sodom, destruction of, 83, 84, 
90. Wickedness of, 73, 


Spoiling o, 74. 


lod 
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SOLOMON. 


Solomon, birth of, 452. Re- 
ceives his father’s charge to 
build a house for Jehovah, 
466. Proclaimed king, 467. 
His reign, 475-498. Marries 
Pharaoh's daughter, 477. 
God's appearance to him in 
a dream, 477. Receives the 
gift of wisdom, 417. His 
decision in the case of the 
two women, 478. His mag- 


Nificence, 479. Personal 
qualities, 480, Builds the 
Temple, 481-488. _ His pal- 


ace, 489, 490. His other 
buildings, 490. His throne, 
494. His faults, 495. His 
death, 498. 

——, Book of the Acts of, 498. 

——,, palace of, plan of, 491. 

, Writings “of, 500. 

Son, the, 17. 

Song of the three Holy Chil- 
dren, 675. 

Span, the, 698. 

Stars, first appearance of the, 
20 


Stations in the Wilderness, 
176. 

Strangers among the Jews, 
27 


Succoth, 161. 

—, city of, its inhabitants 
chastised by Gideon, 349. 
Suceoth-benoth, god of Baby- 

lon, 570. 

Suez, Gulf of, 162. 

Sun, first appearance of the,20. 

Susannah, history of, 678. 

Synagogue, the Great, 649. 

Synagogues, 628 

Syriac language, 651. 

Syrians, David's defeat of the, 
439. Become tributary to 
David, 445. Defeated by 
Israel, 527. 


T, 


Talerah, 184. 

‘Tabernacle, covered with the 
cloud, 175. Cloud lifted 
from it, 182, 

>, First, 227. 

——.,, history of the, 233. 

——, made after the pattern 
shown to Moses, 175. 

— of the Congregation, 173. 

—., the, 225 -232. 

—,, the, set up at Shiloh,310, 

Tabernacles, Feast of, 159,257, 
25S, 260, 265-267. 

Tables of stone, 172. 

Tabor, 290. 

Tadmor, built by Solomon, 


Talent, the, 691, 695, 686. 


, 


Index. 


UZZIAH. 
Tamar, daughter of David,433, 
453 


Tarshish, 60. 

Tatnai, Persian governor, 632. 

Tekoah, ‘* wise woman” of, 453. 

Temple, building of the, 481- 
483. Description of the,433— 
487. Plan ofthe, 485. Dedi- 
cation of the, 487, 488. Re- 
building of the, under Cy- 
rus, 627-630. Description 
of the temple of Zerubbabel, 
647. 

Ten Commandments, 169, 221. 

Terah, 68. His genealogy,68. 

Testament, Old, language of, 

651. 

—, Books of the O22, 651- 

683. 

, Canon of the Old, 644, 

‘‘Tharshish, ships of," 4°3 
500. 

Theocracy of the Jews, 272- 
2 


Tibni, son of Ginath, a com- 
petitor for the crown of Is- 
rael, 515. 

Tiglath-pileser, king of <As- 
syria, 560, 

Timnath-serah, Joshua’s in- 

heritance, 312. 

Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, 
578 


Tirzah, becomes the residence 
of King Jeroboam, 510. Be- 
sieged by Omri, 514. 

Tisri, month of, 257. 

Tithes, 278. 

Tobiah the Ammonite,636,637, 

642. 

Tobit, Book of, 568. 

Toi, king of Hamath, 440, 493. 

Tola, the seventh judge, 354. 

Torah, the Law, 652. 

Tree of Life, 26, 29. 

—— of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, 26. 

Trumpets, Feast of (see Sab- 
batical Month). 

Tubal-Cain, 35. 

Tyre, surrenders to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 608. 

“Tyropoeon Valley,” the, 472. 


U. 
Ur of the Chaldees, 69. 


Urijah, the high-priest, 561. 

, the prophet, 592. 

Urim and Thummim, 236, 

|Urtas, valley of, 288. 

Uzzah, son of Abinadah, 434. 

Uzziah, king of Judah, 556- 
5538. 


\ 


Uriah the Hittite, 441, 443, 448.) 


ZALMUNNA. 


Nic 


Vashni (or Joel), 375. 
Vashti, the queen, 632. 
Vegetation, 20. 

Veil, the, 228. 
Vul-lush, 555, 


W. 


Wady el-’Amarah, 163. 
—— el-Jeib, 194. 

—— el-Jerafeh, 194, 
—— er-Rahah, 16T. 
—— esh Sheikh, 167. 
__—. et- Tih, 160. 

—— et-Tumeylah, 161 


»|__ Feiran, 165. 


—— Ghurundel, 164. 

—— Mukatteb, 165. 

—— Shellal, 165. 

—— Taiyibeh, 164. 

—— Useit, 164. 

Wandering in the Wilderness 
the, 59, sq. 

Wauve- breast, 248, 

Weeks, Feast ‘of (see Pentenostys 

Weights and Measures, Ta. 
bles of, 690-704. 

Well, Jacob’ s, 102. 

“Well of Trembling,” the,34T. 

Wells of Moses (see Ayun 

Mousa). 

Whitsuntide, 265. 

Wilderness of Sin, 164. 

Wilderness of the Wander. 
ings, 194, 

Wine, the four cups of, 262, 

Woman, creation of, 22, 

Word of God, 19. 

Word, the, 17. 


x. 
Xerxes, king of Persia, 632, 
| , O84. 

®G 


Year of Jubilee, 25: 


Z. 


Zabad, expedition of, 126, 

Zachariah, king of Israel, hia 
reign, 555, 554, 

Zacharias, 446. 

Zadok, 431, 435-487, 443, 446, 
466, 467, 479, 

Zalmonah, 202, 


Zalmunna, sheikh of Midian 


{ 348, Slain by Gideon, 349. 


Index. 


— 


ZAPUNATH-PAANKAH, 


Zaphnath-paaneah, name giv- 
en to Joseph, 111. 

Cared, valley and brook of, 202. 

Zebadiah, 529, 

Zebah, sheikh of Midian, 348. 
Slain by Gideon, 349. 

Zeboiim, 73. Destruction of, 
84. 


Zebudah, mother ofJehoiakim, 
590. 

Zebul, governor of Shechem, 
353. 


Zebulun, receives his father's 
blessing, 122. 

Zechariah, a prophet at the 
time of Uzziah, 556. 

=-—,, son of Jehoiada, 548, 

~——, the prophet, son of Iddo, 


ZERUBBABEL, 


632. Prophecies of, 583, 636. 
Book of, 679. 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, 597- 
603. 
, son of Chenaanah, 528, 
_——, son of Maaseiah, 598. 
Zeeb, the chieftain, 348. 
Zemaraim, rout at, 510. 
Zephaniah, the prophet, 583, 
588. Prophecies of, 586. Book 
of, 678. 
, the priest, 601, 603. 
Zephath, taken by Judah and 
Simeon, 520, 
‘t Zerah the Cushite,"’ 516. 
Zered (see Zared). 


627, 629, 632. 
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ZOBAH. 


Zerubbabel, temple of, 647. 

Zeruiah, David's sister, 407. 

Ziba, 447, 

——., servant of Mephibosheth, 
456, 461. 

Zibiah, mother of Joash, 546. 

Zichri, 559. 

Zilpah, 105. Children of, 114. 

Zimri, kills Elah and succeeds 
him, 514. 

Zin, wilderness of, 194. 

Zion, 432. 

——, Mount, 471, 472. 

Zipporah, wife of Moses, 140, 


'e 


Zerubbabel, prince of Gh Lc 


Zoar (seé Bela). 
Zobsh, kingdom of, £80, 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS 


FOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 


Pusuisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G= For a full List of Books suitable for Libraries published by Harper & Brots- 

: Ens, see Harper's Cararoeur, which may be had gratuitously on applica- 

ye to the publishers personally, or by letter enclosing Ten Cents in postage 
stamps. 

3" The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Harerr & 
Burotuers to any address, postage prepaid [except school and college text- 
books indicated by an asterisk (*), to the list price of which 10 per cent. 
should be added for postage), on receipt of price. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, Including Boswell’s Journal of 3 
Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary-of a Journey into North 
Wales. Edited by Grorer Birxeeck Hiri, D.C.L., Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 6 vols., Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00. 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 1825-1832. From the 
. Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. With Two Portraits and En- 
graved Title-pages. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 50; Half Calf, $12 00. Also a Popular Edition in one 
volume, Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


STUDIES IN CHAUCER: His Life and Writings. By Tuomas R. 
Lounssury, Professor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University. With a Portrait of Chaucer. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 00. (ln a Boz.) 


INDIKA. The Country and the People of India and Ceylon, By 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With 6 Maps and 250 Illustrations. 
8yo, Cloth, $3 75; Half Morocco, $5 75, 


MOTLEY’S LETTERS. The Correspondence of John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, D.C.L. Edited by Groree Wivtiam Curtis. With Portrait. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $11 50. 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. The History of England from the Ac- 
cession of James II. By Tuomas Basineton Macauray. 65 yols., 
in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25. Also 5 vols. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 50; Sheep, $3 75. 


MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The Miscellaneous 
Works of Lord Macaulay. 5 vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; 
Half Calf, $21 25. 


2 Valuable and Interesting Works. 


HUME’S ENGLAND. History of England, from the Invasion of 
Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. By Davin 
Hume. 6 vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. 
Also 6 yols., in a Box, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $4 50. 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited by Prter 
CunnincuaM, F.S.A. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. By Joun 
Loruror Mortiey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of 
Orange. 8 vols., in a Box. 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; Sheep, $7 50; Half Calf, $12 75. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: From the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1548-1609. With 
a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the 
Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lotrurop 
Mot.tey, LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 60; Sheep, 
$10 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD, Advo- 
cate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and Move- 
ments of the ‘Thirty Years’ War.” By Joun Loturop Mor ey, 
LL.D., D.C... Illustrated. 2 vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 


GIBBON’S ROME. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. By Epwarp Gipson. With Notes by Dean Mrt- 
man, M. Guizor, and Dr. Wixt1am SmitH. 6 vols., in a Box, 8vo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. Also 6 vols., in a Box, 12mo, 
Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $4 50. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronounc- 
ing, Etymological, and Explanatory: embracing Scientific and other 
Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old 
English Words. By the Rev. James Stormontu. The Pronuncia- 
tion Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puerp, M.A. Imperial 8yo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Half Roan, $6 50; Full Sheep, $6 50. 


PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, AND EXPLORERS. By Ametm B. 
Epwarps. Illustrated. 8yo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $4 00. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN and His Adminis- 
tration. By Lucius E. Cuirrenpen, his Register of the Treasury. 
With Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50; Half 
Calf, $4 75. 


Valuable and Interesting Works. 3 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE, comprising Brief 

Descriptions of the most Important Histories in English, French, 

and German, together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods and 

Courses of Historical Study, for the Use of Students, General Read- 

ers, and Collectors of Books. By Cuartyes Kenpati Apams, LL.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


ILIOS, the City and Country of the Trojans. A Narrative of the Most 
Recent Discoveries and Researches made on the Plain of Troy. By 
Dr. Henry Scutremann. Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Impe- 
rial 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $7 50; Half Morocco, $10 00. 


TROJA. Results of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the 
Site of Homer’s Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, 
-made in the Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey in the Troad 
in 1881. By Dr. Henry Scurtemann. Preface by Professor A. 
H. Saycs. With Wood-cuts, Maps, and Plans. 8vyo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Half Morocco, $7 50. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By Turoporr Cuz, 
Illustrated by T. pe TuHuistrup, FrepERIC Remineton, WILLIAM 
Hamitton Gipson, W. H. Rogers, and other Eminent Artists. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


ART AND CRITICISM. Monographs and Studies. By THropore 
Cuitp. Richly Ilustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
_Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00. (in a Boz.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Ricnarp Hivpretu. 
First Series: From the Discovery of the Continent to the Organ- 
ization of the Government under the Federal Constitution. Smconp 
Serius: From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the end 
of the Sixteenth Congress, Also 6 vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with 

_ Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; 
Half Calf, $25 00. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT and of 


Alice Oliphant, his wife. By Marcarer OLipHant W. OLIPHANT. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Boz.) 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a Roll- 
ing Stone. By Laurence OxipHant. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


HAIFA ; OR, LIFE IN MODERN PALESTINE. By Laurence 
OureHANnT. Edited, with Introduction, by Cuartes A. Dana. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from 
their Declaration of Independence to the Close of their Civil War. 
By Georges Ticknor Curtis. In two Volumes. Vol. I., 8vo, Cloth, 

- Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


OUR ITALY. An Exposition of the Climate and Resources of South- 
ern California. By Cuartvs DupLuy Warner. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


4 Valuable and Interesting Works. 


LONDON LETTERS, AND SOME OTHERS. By Grorct W. 
Smattey, London Correspondent of the New York Tribune. 2 vols. 
Vol I. Personalitics—T'wo Midlothian Campaigns. Vol. II. Notes 
on Social Life— Notes on Parliament — Pageants — Miscellanies. 
8yo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON 
(Stonewall Jackson). By His Wife, Mary Anna Jackson. With 
an Introduction by Henry M. Frextp, D.D. Illustrated. 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


‘POLITICAL HISTORY OF RECENT TIMES (1816-1875), With 
Special Reference to Germany. By Witiram Mirier. Trans- 
lated, with an Appendix covering the Period from 1876 to 1881, by 
the Rey. Joun P, Peters, Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY, By his 
Nephew, Grorce Orto TrREvELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; Half Calf, $9 50. Popular Edition, two vols. in one, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By Gzorer 
Orro TrRevELYAN. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50 
Half Calf, $4 75. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. “Compiled by his Son, Mor- 
ean Drx. With Five Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT; or, The Sources of the 
Nile, Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and Down the 
Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. 149 Illustrations and 10 
Maps. By H. M. Srantry. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, 
$9 50; Half Morocco, $12 00. 


THE CONGO and the Founding of its Free State, a Story of Work 
and Exploration. With over One Hundred Full-page and smaller 
Illustrations, Two Large Maps, and several smaller ones. By H. M. 
Srantey. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, $9 50; Half Morocco, 
$12 00. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Jonn Ricuarp 
Greun, M.A. With Maps. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 
Volumes sold separately. Complete sets, Sheep, $12 00; Half 
Calf, $19 00. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun Ricuarp Green. With 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 


fHE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By Joun Ricuarp GREEN. 
With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 


*A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Jouny 
Ricwarp GRreEN, M.A. Revised and Enlarged. With QGolored 
Maps and Tables. 8vo, Cloth, $1 20. 
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